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As regards the syntax of the Latin ablative, little has been 
learned in recent years, principally because all initiative has 
been discouraged by a blind and unquestioning acceptance of 
certain principles of procedure, which, though antiquated and 
even absurd, still dominate absolutely the thought of Latinists 
of this generation. 

The present study employs a very different method, and, 
from the commonly accepted point of view, its results may seem 
radical indeed. In order to justify the new method of attack, 
and to gain a hearing for the conclusions reached, it is necessary 
to show in some detail wherein the accepted procedure is invalid. 

The fundamental error les in accepting, as a starting point, 
certain assumptions about Indo-European case-syntax that never 
have been proved and which never can be proved. Thus, taking 


ce 


various merely putative ‘‘origins’’ for granted, the attempt is 
made to trace the various uses of the Latin ablative to their 
sourees, placing them where they ‘‘fit logically in the scheme.”’ 
Conversely, little attention is given to an accurate and minute 
study of the content of the Latin examples themselves, with a 
view to determining the reaction of the Roman mind to the case 
as used in different connections. 

Furthermore, it is a common practice to seek light on the 
nature of a Latin construction through some assumed parallel 
in a related language like Sanskrit; and it is even to be feared 
that the decision of the grammarian as to place in the scheme of 
classification often is determined by a feeling for the idioms of 
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the vernacular into which he is in the habit of translating Latin 
sentences. 

On the basis of treatment such as this, it is manifest that no 
solid ground can be reached regarding the syntax of the Latin 
ablative. If there were room for doubt as to the fallacious 
character of the method, the resulting confusions would stamp it 
as wholly unscientific. 

Note, for example, the divergent opinions as to the nature of 
the ablative as used with a comparative. According to one view, 
this ablative belongs to the Separative category : 

This is a branch of the Ablative of Separation. The object with which 
anything is compared is the starting point from which we reckon. Thus 


‘<Cicero is eloquent’’; but, starting from him, we come to Cato, who is 
‘“more so than he.’’! 


This appears to be an attempt to interpret the use of the 
Latin ablative in the light, for example, of the employment 
of the genitive case with ecomparatives in Greek. In radical 
opposition to it is the rival theory that the Latin ablative usage 
belongs to the Specification group.” 

The guessing contest takes on even wider scope in the attempt 
to place the Ablative Absolute according to its pedigree. For 
it is variously suggested that the use is Separative,® Instru- 
mental,* Sociative,? and Locative.® 

Surely something is radically wrong with a method that 
leads to such utter contradiction and confusion. Its fallibility 
is still further indicated by the facility with which Delbriick 
shifted his ground in connection with his changing comparative 
views. For the ablative in such phrases as Quid me fiet? he 
changes from Source to Instrument ;* and for the case-use with 
glorior and delector, from Loecative to Instrumental.® 


1 Allen and Greenough, New Latin Grammar, p. 254, n. 1. 
2 Gildersleeve-Lodge, Latin Grammar, § 398. 

3 Bombe, De Ablativi Absoluti Usu (Greifswald, 1877). 

4 Allen and Greenough, New Latin Grammar, p. 263 n. 1. 
5 Hale and Buck, Latin Grammar, § 421. 

6 Harkness, Complete Latin Grammar, § 489. 

7 See discussion in Bennett, Latin Language, § 341. 4. 

8 [bid., § 349: 2. 
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In place of this antiquated method of attempting to fit facts 
to a theory, it is here proposed to begin the study of the Latin 
ablative with the conerete data offered by the language itself, 
examining the context in which the ablative forms are used, 
with a view to determining what the reaction of the Roman mind 
was in each instance. The whole question of putative ‘‘origins”’ 
is put aside for the time being, as exercising a disturbing and 
distorting influence upon the mind of the investigator. 

In this scientific age, it might seem that this simple and 
reasonable proposal to begin a study of the Latin ablative from 
the point of view of the data actually in hand would meet with 
general approval; and so, to a certain extent, it must. But the 
influence of long habit is hard to shake off; and those whose 
thoughts have been momentarily deflected into a new channel, 
easily slip back into the domination of old theories regarding 
‘‘origins’’ and preliterary conditions. So true is this that it is 
unsafe to go forward with the present study until this whole 
matter is sifted to the bottom.’ 

Just what is meant when the assumption is made of such 
Indo-European sources as ‘‘an ablative meaning ‘from,’ an 


? rs 


and a locative ‘in’ or ‘on 


2799 


instrumental ‘with’ or ‘by, 
Surely no one would sponsor the view that there were Indo- 
European paradigms neatly arranged and tagged with specific 
definitions, as in a beginning Latin book. Yet unquestionably 
a hazy and subconscious conception of this sort underlies much 
of the theorizing about the uses of the Latin ablative. 

In this connection it is worth noting that the Latin paradigm 
in the textbook is itself highly misleading. An ablative form 
like tuba is defined ‘‘from, with or by, in or on a trumpet,’’ with 

9 The invincible tenacity of the old ideas is somewhat humorously illus- 
trated by the reaction of a scholar to the idea of beginning a study with 
the concrete facts presented by Latin literature. Exact wording is not at 


hand, but the general sense of his remarks was ‘‘I am heartily in sympathy 
with this program; but it is from the comparers that we must learn.’’ 
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little or no attention to the. fact that these meanings rest in 
large part upon the reinforcement of such prepositions as ab, 
de, ex, cum, in—a state of affairs not altogether unlike that in 
languages less highly inflected. 

As defining elements, prepositions and adverbs are really 
more effective than technical case-endings. That in the early 
and unlettered Indo-European era the unaccompanied case-forms 
stood sharply for clearly defined fields of meaning is altogether 
improbable. 

Even as late as Plautus, when the Latin language was devel- 
oping types of literature, forms of diction were still in a some- 
what fluid state. Compare such items as siet, non quit, ne volt, 
scibat, dormibo, ted, tis (gen.), ipsus, eumpse, ete. Even more 
significant in the present connection is the overlapping of the 
fields of meaning in the case of the future indicative and the 
present subjunctive, also the fact that the fourfold conjugational 
scheme was still very plastic; for it is only through definite 
assignment to a stated conjugation that forms terminating. in 
-es, -et, and the like, can be identified as ‘‘subjunetive’’ or ‘‘indi- 
cative.’’ 

Comparing the unsettled state of affairs in Plautus with the 
precision of Cicero’s time, there seems no escape from the con- 
clusion that, in a previous and ruder age before a literature 
began, a far wider condition of flux prevailed. If so, the speech 
of Plautus reveals the language in a stage of development from 
earlier vagueness and overlapping to later clarity and special- 
ization. 

These considerations strike at the very root of the fanciful 
assumption of a system of neatly differentiated Indo-European 


‘ 


cases, each with a function apiece, serving as ‘‘sources’’ from 


which a lineal descent may be traced for the uses found attached 
to the various ease-forms of Latin and related languages.'® 

10 Even if there were such sources, Latin itself teaches that functional 
development does not necessarily proceed in straight lines. For example, 


note how verbs of the class of egredior and evado shift sidewise to the 
accusative (silvas evadere, ete.) in post-Augustan Latin. 
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Gravely affected, too, is the comparative method of attempt- 
ing to determine the function of a Latin case. Thus, a Latin 
verb with the ablative is matched with a supposed cognate in 
Sanskrit, for example. If the Sanskrit verb is found to be con- 
strued with the instrumental case, then the Latin ablative is 
declared to be ‘‘instrumental in origin.’’ 


This method involves again the postulate of imaginary Indo- 
European ‘‘sources,’’ from which it is assumed that, in widely 
different environment and through illiterate generations, im- 
pulses carried on, which must issue in like results in the Indic 
and the Italie peninsulas. A bad matter here is compounded 
by the fact that the identification of cognates is not always a 
simple and certain matter; and the investigator seems content 
at times to select rather arbitrarily from a group of possibilities. 

In view of all these circumstances, it is perhaps not to be 
wondered at that solid ground has not yet been reached in the 
study of the uses of the Latin ablative. Surely there is promise 
of better results in the proposal to attempt to determine, through 
study of the context of concrete examples, how the Roman him- 
self reacted to the use of the ablative in current speech and 
writing. 


pL 


Regarding the ablative case generally, it is obvious that the 
Romans had no notion as to the provenience of the varied forms 
to which they attached that name. It mattered not at all 
whether a form terminated iM) - 20s 65d. 2. =. 1S; Ol -10 US 5 
all these, to a Roman, were members of a unified category. 

There is not the slightest trace of differentiated function 
attaching to any of these endings. If it is a question of attack- 
ing with a weapon, the speaker would say with equal freedom: 
hasta, gladio, lapide, securi, verw ferire, each ablative marking 
the same instrumental relation. Hence, in attempting to deter- 
mine Roman reaction to the case-use, we are not at all concerned 
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with the theories of modern scholars as to the background of the 
varied endings; to the Roman they were all on an absolutely 
equal footing. 

In the second place, it follows that any particular ablative 
form stood for a variety of possible relations. In this connec- 
tion, particular interest attaches to an obiter dictum of Rome’s 
greatest schoolmaster: 

Quintilian, Inst. Orat. i. 4. 26: Quaerat (praeceptor) etiam, sitne 
apud Graecos vis quaedam sexti casus et apud nos quoque septimi. 


Nam cum dico ‘‘hasta percussi,’’ non utor ablativi natura; nec, si 
idem Graece dicam, dativi. 


These words show that Quintilian accepted the designation 
ablativus at full face value. To him the ablative was the ‘‘case 
of taking away,’’ and its essential function was separative. But 
in a phrase like hasta percussi he is conscious of another relation 
(instrumental), which cannot be reconciled with separative 
function. 


He therefore raises the question whether, to mark the 
divergence of meaning, the form hasta should not appear more 
than once in the paradigm (just as the form hastae occupies 
three different places, with different function in each). 

It is much to be regretted that Quintilan did not amplify 
this suggestion; but he is merely enumerating the kinds of prob- 
lems that a teacher may well look into, and so contents himself 
with this glancing reference. However, brief though the passage 
is, it establishes the fact that a reflective Roman recognized the 


‘ 


expression of the ‘‘from’’ relation and of the ‘‘with’’ or ‘‘by’’ 


relation as outstanding functions of any ablative case-form.’ 


11 If there is limitation of the range of possibility in a given case, it is 
not due to the form of the case-ending, but to some other circumstance, such 
as the stem-meaning of the word declined. Thus, since a sword is a weapon 
of offence, the ablative gladio naturally inclines to instrumental function. 
However, there may be rust on a sword, or blood may drip from it. 

12 As showing how little morphological studies have to do with the 
present problem, it should be noted that, to illustrate the instrumental 
use, Quintilian has selected the form hasta(d), which the comparative 
philologist would at once pronounce ‘‘a true ablative,’’ i.e., a separative 
formation. 
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Had Quintilian been asked to name another important 
divergent function of the ablative, it might well be that his 
choice would have fallen upon the frequent ‘‘in’’ or ‘‘on’’ 
relation. This perhaps stood out with less distinctness than the 
instrumental use because of the prevalent employment of a rein- 
forcing preposition. 

That a Roman should thus recognize three major functions 
of the ablative case has, of course, no bearing upon the old 


? 


question of ‘‘origins.’? Every developed language settles upon 


some means of expressing the fundamental relations ‘‘from,”’ 
Wii a Or bye ands an,” or on. .? 

An analytic language is forced to the use of prepositions in 
this connection; and while a synthetic speech might conceivably 


dispense with such help, Latin makes much use of these adjuncts. 


IV 


On the basis, then, of Roman linguistic consciousness, and 
without reference to any theory of origins, it is possible to begin 
a classification of the uses of the Latin ablative with three major 
a Ph LoL 5 


groups standing for the general relations ‘‘from, with’’ or 


ce 9?) 


Dibyawe ands 72 0r’: On: 

Within these groups belong a large number of subclasses 
which have been set up by the diligence of students of the 
language. For example, if a Roman’s attention had been called 
to the matter, there can be little doubt that he would have 
assigned to the ‘‘from’’ categery such subdivisions as Separa- 
tion, Source, and Material. 

The classification of some minor groups may require some- 
what careful examination of individual occurrences in their 
context, in order to determine what was the Roman point of 
view. The Ablative of Agency presents a case in point, and 
one not difficult of solution. To begin with, the presence of the 
preposition ab suggests the ‘‘from’”’ relation; and the balancing 
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or replacement of the agency construction by such a word as 
unde puts the matter beyond all doubt; e.g., 
Plautus, Men. 783 ff.: 
Ma. Ludibrio, pater, 
habeor. SEN. Unde? Ma. Ab illo, quoi me mandavisti, meo viro. 
Plautus, Bacch. 538 ff.: 
Pr. Numquae advenienti aegritudo obiecta est? Mn. Atque 
acerruma. 
Pr. Unde? My. Ab homine, quem mi amicum esse arbitratus sum 
adtidhae. 
Horace, Serm. i. 6. 12 ff.: 
.... Valeri genus, undel3 superbus 
Tarquinius regno pulsus fugit. 

A more difficult problem is presented by the Ablative of 
Quality. Full evidence on which to base a decision is not at 
hand; but it is interesting and probably significant that in early 
Latin this use of the ablative is frequently reinforced by the 
preposition cum, which looks toward a ‘‘with’’ or ‘‘by’’ affinity ; 


e.g, 


Piautuss iii LO9oitts: 
Cu. Qualine amico mea commendavi bona? 
Ca. Probo et fideli et fido et cum magna fide.14 
Returning for a moment to the ‘‘from’’ relation, the Latin 
handbooks are apt to leave with the reader the impression that 
this relation belongs properly to the ablative only, and that like 
function on the part of the genitive is a Hellenism. 
But surely quidam ex militibus and quidam militum are both 
‘*some from the soldiers’’ (partitive) ; and pocula ex auro and 
pocula auri are ‘‘eups from gold’’ (material). It even seems 


likely that some Latin genitives commonly regarded as * 


‘objee- 
tive’’ may belong rather to the ‘‘from’’ category. 

Thus, while there can be no question as to the objective 
function of the genitive in such phrases as iniuriarum ultio, this 
is not by any means so clear in hostium timor. Note the para- 
phrase for the genitive in the following: 

Tacitus, Agr. 16. 2: ... . tenentibus arma plerisque, quos con- 
scientia defectionis et propius ex legato timor agitabat. 

18 The antecedent is Valeri. 

14 For other examples see Bennett, Syntax of Harly Latin, II, 318 ff. 
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It is the governor who is feared; and if Tacitus had written 
legati timor, the genitive would promptly have been set down 
as ‘‘objective.’’ The paraphrase certainly suggests that such 
a genitive may mark a ‘‘from’’ relation, Le., ‘‘fear (arising) 


? 


from the governor.’’ There is an even more striking situation 


in the following sentence: 


Tacitus, Hist. i. 64. 2: Gallis cunctatio exempta est; in Othonem 
ac Vitellium odium par, ex Vitellio et metus. 


This passage has to do with the considerations that led the 
Gauls to throw in their lot with Vitellius as against Otho. The 
phrase in Gthonem ac Vitellium clearly paraphrases an objective 
genitive with odiwm; but the case is far different with ex Vitellio, 
though the reference is to a person feared. Here, too, we 
seem to have a paraphrase of a ‘‘from’’ genitive.” 

As for the classification of the lesser categories of ablative 
usage, it can easily be shown that the Romans must have 
associated most of them (so far as they recognized them at all) 
with the three major relations already discussed ; L.e., SEONG 
Site LOL A bys and), in’, OF 4 Ol.) 

There is considerable unclearness about some other minor 
categories, such as the Ablative with Comparatives. Here is 
a field for further study. Wide examination of the context 
of individual examples may reveal the Roman reaction, and thus 
provide a solid ground for definite placement in a synopsis of 
the uses of the ablative ;!° but until such evidence is forthcoming, 
all should be left at one side. There is no justification, on the 
basis of a hasty guess, for assigning them to some one of the 
three major categories of ablative usage. 

15 Cf, the even more elaborate device in Xenophon, Anab. i. 2. 18: 
tov éx TOV Eddjvwy els Tods BapBdpous PoBov i6wy, which in turn is outdone by a 


remark credited to a young Oriental: ‘‘I descended the stairs up-side-down, 
and went through the door in-side-out.’’ 


16 It may be noted in passing that, as a minor category, the Ablative 
Absolute is in a somewhat anomalous position; for, after recognizing the 
use as a special function, the textbooks go on to state that the ablative here 
expresses Cause, Means, Manner, Time, ete. Some clarification is needed at 
this point. 
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As to the assignment of individual examples to one category 
or another, Rome’s greatest schoolmaster has a comforting word 
to say: 

Quintilian, Znst. Orat. vii. 9. 10: Sed ablativo ipsi, ut in primo 


diximus, inest naturalis amphibolia; ‘‘Caelo decurrit aperto,’’ utrum 
per apertum caelum, an cum apertum esset. 


If Quintilian himself is not ashamed to admit that some 
examples of the use of the ablative may be ambiguous, we should 


not be disturbed that we cannot always arrive at a definite 
decision. 


V 


When the investigator is freed from the warping and disturb- 


‘ ? 


ing influence of unproved theories as to ‘‘origins,’’ and when 
he ceases to measure the force of the Latin ablative by the idioms 
of his own vernacular, giving undivided attention to the problem 
of determining the Roman reaction through study of the context, 


at once new light appears at every turn: 


THE APPOSITIONAL ABLATIVE?’ 


Students of Latin have long been familiar with the use of 
the nominative and the accusative cases to mark apposition to a 
clause. A glance at the two following sentences will show that 
the ablative also must be admitted to this company: 


Tacitus, Ann. i. 27. 1: Postremo deserunt tribunal, .... manus 
intentantes 





causam discordiae et imitium armorum. . 
Florus, ii. 12. 12: Catilina longe a suis inter hostium cadavera 
repertus est—pulcherrima morte, si pro patria sic concidisset. 


Other examples of the ablative use follow: 


Catullus, ci. 7 ff.: 
Nune tamen interea haece prisco quae more parentum 
Tradita sunt—tristi munere 





ad inferias, 
Accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu. 

Pliny, Ep. vi. 20. 17: Possem gloriari non gemitum mihi.... 
excidisse, nisi me cum omnibus, omnia mecum perire—misero, magno 
tamen mortalitatis solacio—credidissem. 


17 See also Classical Philology, XV, 389 ff. 
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Tacitus, Ann. li. 74. 6:sed Tiberius ....id quoque Blaeso tribuit 
ut imperator a legionibus salutaretur—prisco erga duces honore qui 
bene gesta re publica... . conclamabantur. 

Tacitus, Ann. i. 62. 2: Primum extruendo tumulo caespitem 
Caesar posuit—gratissimo munere in defunctos—et praesentibus 
doloris socius.1§ 


From one point of view it is surprising that so obvious a 
function of the Latin ablative so long escaped notice. But when 
syntax studies were undertaken with the idea of bringing every- 
thing into harmony with an assumed ancestry, conditions were 
very unfavorable for discovering what the real function of a 
given example is. 

One result of the new method of attack is the discovery that 
the range of function of the Latin ablative is somewhat greater 
than had previously been supposed, and that additional cate- 
gories must be recognized. The appositional use is a ease in 
point. Further illustration will appear later in this study. 


Qum Hoc Homine FactAs? 


The ablative in phrases of this class was once regarded as a 
source expression, a view that seems to have been mostly aban- 
doned at the present time. Harkness!® holds for the Association 
relation, an idea which appears to have been suggested by ver- 
nacular translation into English or German. Bennett*® follows 


18 This sentence must be read in the light of Tacitus’ daring in the 
matter of variety of expression, and his habit of adding clause after clause 
to a sentence which seems to have reached a full stop; e.g., 


Hist. i. 44. 2: Plures quam centum viginti libellos praemium 
exposcentium ob aliquam notabilem illa die operam Vitellius postea 
invenit, Omnesque conquiri et interfici iussit—non honori (or, -e) 
Galbae—sed tradito principibus more—munimentum ad praesens—in 
posterum ultionem. 

The passage cited above in the text is constructed on this same plan. 
The wide divergence in form of the two appositional elements at the end 
complicates the sentence for the present purpose; but had it come to a full 
stop with the word defunctos (and it might easily have done so), the illus- 
tration of the appositional use of the ablative would have been perfect. 

19 Complete Latin Grammar, § 474. 3. 

20 Syntax of Early Latin, II, 335. 
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Delbriick in regarding the use as Instrumental, on the ground 
that Sanskrit kar- ‘‘make’’ is construed with the instrumental 
case in somewhat analogous situations. 

As soon as attention is turned to concrete cases in their 
context, it at once is clear that all of the above guesses are wrong. 
In each ease it is a question what treatment is to be accorded a 
person, or what is to befall him, or the like, i.e., Quid hoc homine 
facias? means ‘‘What are you to do with reference to such a 
person?’’ This interpretation is confirmed by the fact that the 
ablative is frequently reinforced by the preposition de, which, 


‘ 


in this connection, all admit has the meaning ‘‘concerning’’; 
e.g., 
Terence, Adel. 996: 
Sed de fratre quid fiet?21 


This matter is fully treated in another article in the present 
series.”” 


THE ABLATIVE WITH FRETUS 


Fretus has both a passive and an active sense, and the 
function of the ablative used with it varies accordingly. As a 
passive, fretus means ‘‘supported,’’ ‘‘upheld,’’ ‘‘buttressed,”’ 
and the like, and the ablative is instrumental; e.g., 

Q. Cicero, de Pet. Con. 25: Et quamquam partis ac fundatis 


amicitiis fretum ac munitum esse (competitorem) oportet, tamen in 
ipsa petitione amicitiae permultae ac perutiles comparantur, 


Here the equipment of the office-seeker is being considered, and 
it is stated that he should enter upon his candidacy ‘‘ buttressed 
and secured by well established friendships formed in the past.’’ 


21 In the very paragraph (1315) in which Lane’s Grammar brings the 
unaccompanied ablative under the heading ‘‘Source, Stuff, Material,’’ the 
example in the text above is cited with the translation: ‘‘ As to my brother, 
what will come to pass?’’ 

22 VIII, 332 ff. It may be observed, also, that it is one of the functions 
of the Sanskrit instrumental (to which Bennett appeals above) to express 
the specification idea; see Delbriick, Grundriss, iii, 272. 
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In its active sense, fretus marks an outreach of feeling on the 
part of its subject, and the ablative belongs to the ‘‘in”’ or “‘on”’ 
category; ie., ‘‘relying (on),’’ “‘trusting Gin) coumhime: 
(upon), ete.; eg., 


Auct. ad Her. iv. 67: Noli, Saturnine, nimium populi frequentia 
fretus esse. 


Of course Saturninus is not being warned not to be supported 
by the people, but rather not to rely too much on them.** 


There is no evidence to show that either of these diverse 
functions of the ablative with fretus is the older; and it certainly 
would be difficult to ‘‘derive’’ one from the other. As a matter 
of fact, it is antecedently probable that the ablative construction 
with fretus (or its forebear) in the preliterary period never was 
nearer a logical unity than it is in the documents which we 
possess. 

Certainly current practice is wrong in ignoring one type 
of ablative use with fretus, in the conventional attempt to con- 
struct a pedigree that will connect with a putative ‘‘origin.”’ In 
the present state of our knowledge, the simple and logical thing 
to do is frankly to recognize the duplex function of the ablative 
and to allow the matter to rest there. 


There seems to be a somewhat similar condition of affairs in 
the use of the ablative with contineo. Some classify under the 
rubric ‘‘in’’ or ‘‘on’’ ;24 and cases reinforced with the preposition 
in may be cited in support of this classification. But the investi- 
gator cannot afford to ignore another phase of ablative function 
with this verb which is well illustrated in the following group 
of sentences from Quintilian : 

Inst. Orat. Prooem. 11: me fateor usurum quibusdam, quae philo- 
sophorum libris continentur. 

Inst. Orat. Prooem, 21: liber primus ea, quae sunt ante officium 
rhetoris, continebit. 


23 See further, present series, VIII, 315 ff. 
24 E.g., Lane, Latin Grammar, § 1348. 
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The first of these sentences is elucidated by the shift to the 
active form in the second; for if a book contains certain things 
then, presumably, certain things are contained by a book. 

Inst. Orat. i. 1. 27: Continebitur enim utrimque marginibus, 
neque extra praescriptum egredi poterit. 

Here is a reference to the writing-table used by small boys 
who trace the forms of letters in grooves that keep the stilus 
within bounds. Surely the hand is ‘‘held in on both sides by 
the edges,’’ so that it may not stray from the proper track. 

Inst. Orat. i. 10. 39: Quorum locorum extremae lineae eandem 


mensuram colligunt, eorum spatium quoque, quod tis lineis continetur, 
par sit necesse est? 


This is a case of a space bounded by limiting lines. Note the 
idea of boundaries in the following passage also (finitas and 
infinitas) : 

Inst. Orat. viii. Prooem. 8: Quaestiones alias infinitas, alias 
finitas, quae personis, locis, temporibus continerentur. 

A third example of duality of function may be found in the 
ablative uses in connection with the verb laetor. It is customary 
to list this ablative under a single head; but the investigator will 
do well to note that both ex?® and in?° are used as reinforcing 
prepositions. Probably there is a considerable number of other 
expressions in which a dual function of the ablative should be 


recognized. 


THE ABLATIVE WITH UTor, FRuOR, ETC. 


In handling this topic, the utter inadequacy of current 
methods is most strikingly illustrated. Bennett’s view is ex- 
pressed as follows :°* 

The ablative with utor, fruor, fruniscor, potior, vescor, is one of Means. 
These deponents were originally reflexive, meaning probably ‘TI help myself,’ 
‘I enjoy myself,’ ‘I make myself master,’ ‘I feed myself.” With these 
significations an Ablative of Means naturally associated itself. 

25 See Sallust, B. J. 69. 3. 

26 H.g., Cicero, Phil. xi. 9. 

27 Syntax of Barly Latin, II, 352. 
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This is a mere tissue of assumptions, spun to support a guess 
that the ablative with the verbs above mentioned is instrumental 
in character. Some pertinent questions are suggested : 

(1) Since some deponents surely are not reflexive in meaning, 
why should it be arbitrarily assumed that these particular 
deponents are reflexive? 

(2) Why assume, without examination, that the ablative 
with all of the verbs mentioned is on exactly the same footing? 

(3) If potior means ‘I make myself master’ and the ablative 
is instrumental, must not oppido potitus est mean ‘‘he made 
himself master by the town’’? 

On the face of it, this sort of treatment is mere nonsense. 
And the capstone of absurdity is added in the fact that the 
examples listed were not even looked at before the web of theory 
was spun. Note the following: 


Terence, Hec. 423: 
Ita usque advorsa tempestate usi sumus. 


Here is the plaint of a seafarer who has experienced bad weather 
all the way. Is it likely that he means to say: ‘‘ We helped our- 
selves with bad weather throughout’’ ?°* 

The rashness of the theorizing under this head is equaled 
only by its diversity. Thus, in the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin 
Grammar’? the following statement is found: 

These Ablatives are commonly regarded as Ablatives of the instrument; 
but fruor, ‘‘I get fruit,’’? and vescor, ‘‘I feed myself from,’’ and perhaps 
fungor, may take the ablative as a Whence-case. 

As contrasted with Bennett’s statement, there is here no 
assumption that the deponents are all reflexive in meaning, it is 
held that the ablative function is not the same with all verbs 
of the group, and a different interpretation of frwor is arbitrarily 
assigned in support of another theory. 

28 A scholar who had his attention called to this situation quickly re- 
joined: ‘‘Perhaps it was originally different.’’ O tempora, O mores! 


Why in the world should we trouble ourselves about ‘‘perhaps originally ’’ 
before we have even examined the facts that lie ready to hand? 


29 § 407. n. 1. 
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A simple practical test works havoc here also. If fruwor 
means ‘I get fruit (from),’ what of the following sentence? 


Pliny, Ep. v. 10 (11). 3: Aequum est nos in amore tam mutuo 
eandem percipere ex te voluptatem, qua tu perfrueris ex nobis. 


In the parallel phrases of this sentence, a whence-idea is 
expressed by ex te and ex nobis; but obviously the ablative qua 
is no more a whence-expression than is the accusative voluptatem 
which it balances. 

In the present paper it has been the aim of the writer to 
show the inadequacy of the methods thus far used in handling 
the problem of the Latin ablative. This article is to be followed 
by a detailed study of the use of that case with the utor, fruor 
group, as actually seen in the literature of the language. Such 
procedure accords with the scientific method employed in other 
fields; and only through its use can valid results be hoped for. 


THE UTOR, FRUOR GROUP 


SECOND PAPER 


BY 


HERBERT C. NUTTING 


I 


As already explained, it is proposed to open the attack upon 
the problem of the ablative case-use with the verbs utor, fruor, 
ete., by making a study of concrete examples in their context, 
with a view to determining the reaction of the Roman mind to 
the ablative thus used, this manner of approach according with 
scientific procedure in other fields. 

Unfortunately, up to this time, a very different method has 
been in vogue, namely to select a putative ‘‘origin’’ and pedigree 
for the Latin ablative use, and to so interpret the latter as to 
harmonize with its postulated ancestry. 

This sort of theorizing tends to blind the investigator to the 
actual function of the Latin case-use with the verbs in question ;' 
and it generally involves, incidentally, certain gratuitous assump- 
tions, one or two of which need to be considered here: 

In the first place, it seems commonly taken for granted that 
there is significance in the fact that the wtor, frwor group is made 
up of deponent verbs;? and, on this basis, reflexive or middle 
meanings are arbitrarily assigned to them as a device to bring 
the ablative case-use into line with an assumed ‘‘origin.’’ 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason whatever for the pre- 
sumption that any given deponent has reflexive or middle force.* 

1 For illustrations of this, see present volume, 14 ff. 


2 Active forms are so rare as to be negligible in this connection. 


3 We are not concerned here with theories as to what the preliterary 
pedigree of the Latin deponent may have been; ef. Edith F. Claflin, ‘‘ The 
Nature of the Latin Passive in the Light of Recent Discoveries,’’ American 
Journal of Philology, XLVIII, 157 ff. 
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Certainly many deponent verbs carry no such suggestion; and, 
just as certainly, such function should not be assigned to the 
utor, fruor group, unless it can clearly be demonstrated.* 
A remark of Quintilian’s is very much in point here: 
Inst. Orat. ix. 3. 7: Quod mirum minus est, quod in natura 


verborum est et, quae facimus, patiendi modo saepe dicere (ut 
arbitror, suspicor), et contra faciendi, quae patimur (ut vapulo). 


Manifestly the writer of this paragraph divides all verb forms 
into two classes, namely, active (faciendi) and passive (patt- 
endi); and the point of the remark is that an active notion is 
sometimes expressed through the medium of a passive verb-form, 
and vice versa.° 

The illustration of this point through the introduction of 
obviously casual examples such as arbitror and suspicor indicates 
that the latter are cited as representing the whole general group 
to which at a later time the designation ‘‘deponent’’ was 
attached. Evidently, to Quintilian, such verbs had an out-and- 
out active meaning. Hence, as intimated above, the burden of 
proof very clearly les with those who would elucidate the use 
of the ablative with the utor, fruor group by presuming a 
reflexive function on the part of these verbs.® 

In the second place, it appears to be rather generally assumed 
that there is something scientifically final in the traditional 
classification that brings together the five deponents utor, fruor, 
fungor, potior, and vescor; and it frequently is taken for granted 
in an offhand way that the ablative usage is on exactly the same 
footing with all of the verbs named. 

4 It is, of course, no demonstration to ‘‘explain’’ the ablative use on the 


assumption of middle meaning in the verb, and then to ‘‘prove’’ the middle 
force by the function thus assigned to the ablative. 


5 Probably Quintilian did not notice that he incorporates a more subtle 
illustration of his point in the incidental use of patior in a grammatical 
connection (quae patimur). 

6 Of interest in this connection are examples like the following: 

Cicero, Phil. xi. 4; obsideri se passus ex utraque parte constrinxit 
Antonium. 
The lack of reflexive force in the deponent could hardly better be illus- 
trated than by the fact that it is necessary in such a sentence to write se as 
subject of the dependent infinitive. Note also the use of the ablative in such 
phrases as se wti (Seneca, de Ben. iv. 21. 4, Dial, ix. 4.7; Ep. 60. 4). 
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Here again the burden of proof lies with those who make the 
assumptions. For there are plenty of other Latin verbs, and 
- that too deponents, which are construed with the ablative case, 
e.g. laetor, delector, glorior, nitor;’ and, as will soon appear, a 
mere glance at the situation in Early Latin is sufficient to show 
that the verbs of the utor, fruor group react very differently to 
the ablative construction. 


let 


For the Early Latin period, the data have been assembled 
and conveniently arranged by Bennett.* The outstanding feature 
that first claims attention is the case-rivalry between the accusa- 
tive and the ablative. In order to put this matter in a clear 
light, it seems desirable to exclude from the discussion certain 
examples which are usually regarded as reflecting the use of an 
accusative object, for example, with utor: 

Plautus, Asin. 444: 

Seyphos quos utendos dedi Philodamo, rettulitne? 
Plautus, Awl. 400: 

Ego hine artoptam ex proxumo utendam peto. 

In these sentences, the noun accusative is the direct object of 
the verbs do and peto, and the speaker perforce must say utendos 
and utendam, if he is to employ the verb utor at all’. Such 
constructions therefore persist unchanged even in the Ciceronian 
period, after the ablative has become firmly established as the 
exclusive complement of the finite forms of wtor. From Early 
Latin there are quoted fifteen examples of uwtendus employed as 
above, and three of frwendus. 

7Some textbooks make additions to the conventional group; e.g. Roby 
includes nitor (Latin Grammar, § 1226), and Draeger inserts dignor (Hist. 
Synt. I, 568). 

8 Syntax of Early Latin, II, 352 ff. 

9It may also be remembered that, in general, a personal gerundive con- 
struction does not by any means necessarily indicate, in Early Latin, that 
the finite forms of a given verb are transitive; e.g. puppis pereunda est 


(Plautus, Ep. 74), placenda dos quoque est (Plautus, Trt. 1159). See 
Neue-Wagener, III, p. 128. 
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A similar reason for exclusion from the present discussion 

applies also to the following turn, which is found but once: 
Terence, H. T. 133: 
quod illa aetas magis ad haec utenda indoneast.1° 

In C. I. L. I, 199, there are found five examples of combina- 
tions such as ligna sumant utanturque. While interesting in 
themselves, these provide no conclusive data for the purpose in 
hand, and they too are excluded. 

As for the remaining material, in approaching a question of 
case-rivalry in the early period of Latin literature, one is pre- 
pared to meet textual problems of unusual difficulty, and it 1s 
an agreeable surprise to find that the manuscript testimony is 
almost everywhere conclusive.'"! For the framing of a tabular 
scheme, Bennett’s report is used, with a few modifications 
covered by the footnotes: 

Utor Abuto(r) Fruor Fungor  Potio(r) Vescor 


Ace. 1712 8 314 19 1417 9 
Abl. 6913 0 Falls 116 918 3 
Gen. 0 0 0 0 g19 0 


10 This construction, too, persists at a later period; cf. Reid on fruenda, 
Cicero, de Fin. i. 3. 

11 No account is taken of attempts to eliminate well supported but 
awkward examples on the plea that they are ‘‘interpolations’’ (e.g. P. 
Langen, Archiv fiir lat. Lewikog. II. 330 ff.) ; and no favor is shown to the 
introduction of arbitrary punctuation that all too cleverly separates a noun 
from the verb with which it naturally is construed; e.g. 

Titinius, 98: 
Ita enim uti eum oportet libertatem, qui sapit. 
It has been suggested here that libertatem be connected with sapit. 

12 Omitting Cato, Fr. 73. 2 (an emendation). 

13 Adding C. I. L. I, 33. Omitting, as ambiguous, Plautus, Capt. 369 
(me), and Tri. 258 (te). 

14 Retaining Terence, H. T. 401, though with question of text. Omitting 
Cato, Fr. 73. 2 (an emendation). Cf. the accusative (nihil) with fruniscor, 
Plautus, Rud. 1012. 

15 Cf, fruniscor with ablative, Q. Metellus, apud Gellium, Noct. Att. 
Vall, 5 Uc 

16 Terence, Adel. 603, rejected by the editors against mss. Even grant- 
ing the possibility of interpolation at this point, this example would not 
necessarily fall outside the boundaries of Early Latin. 

17 Omitting Plautus, As. 324 (mss. patitur), Trag. Incert. 51, Turpilius 
146 (accusative or ablative?). Retaining Terence, Phor. 469, though with 
question of text. 

is Cf. compotior with ablative, Plautus, Rud. 205, and compotio with 
accusative and ablative, Rud. 911. 

19 Omitting Plautus, 4s. 555, and Lucilius 233 (emendations). The total 
above includes six cases that are to be referred to potio. 
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A very striking feature brought to light by this table is the 
substantial array of normal transitive use—a display that may 
well give pause to those who would dispose of the whole matter 
of the ease-use with this group with the casual assumption, for 
example, that the ablative construction is to be referred to an 
instrumental ‘‘source.’’ 

The immediate task 1s to determine why these verbs abandoned 
the use of the accusative in favor of the ablative; and, if they 
form a unified group, it would seem antecedently probable that 
the solution of the problem lies with the verb utor. 

It is true that the little used frwor also shows a preference for 
the ablative; but abutor does not use that case at all, fungor has 
it once, and potior twice, while vescor is cited only from Accius 
and Pacuvius. With utor, on the other hand, the ablative con- 
struction is in full swing in the writings of Plautus and Terence, 
with a total of sixty-nine cases for Early Latin. 


EVE 


As soon as attention is directed to specific examples of the 
use of the ablative with wtor, all must admit that the casual 
current theory as to the nature of the case-relation is erroneous: 
e.g. 

Terence, Hec. 423: 
Ita usque advorsa tempestate usi sumus. 


Cicero, ad Fam. xiv. 5. 1: Pridie Idus Oct. Athenas venimus, cum 
sane adversis ventis ust essemus tardeque et incommode navyigassemus. 


In neither of these eases is it a question of helping or serving 
one’s self with something, but quite the reverse. It as a matter 
of experiencing or suffering something; in other words, the 
function of the ablative is objective. 

The name ‘‘Objective Ablative’’ may perhaps at first strike 
strangely upon the ear. Beeause of familiarity, we do not bogle 
at all at the phrase ‘‘Objective Genitive’’; yet one is quite as 
justifiable as the other. 
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As for the genitive with objective function, no difficulty is 
experienced in passing over from such use with nouns to a 
corresponding relation with certain verbs; e.g. 

oblivionem veteris belli20 
veterum.... oblitus honorum21 
vivorum memini, nee tamen Epicuri licet oblivisci22 

In like manner, the objective genitive with such a verbal noun 

as usus looks toward an objective ablative with the verb utor; e.g. 
Pliny, Ep. viii. 6.4: Mitto quod Pallanti servo praetoria ornamenta 


offeruntur ....; mitto quod censent (senatores) non (eum) exhor- 
tandum modo, verum etiam compellendum ad usum aureorum anulorum. 


The above is part of a tirade against the senate for a fulsome 
decree giving honors to the freedman Pallas, among them the 
right to use (1.e., to wear) rings of gold. A similar genitive 
appears in the following sentence, there balancing the objective 
ablative : 

Cicero, de Off. ii. 47: Male etiam, qui peregrinos urbibus uti 


prohibent eosque exterminant; .... usu vero urbis prohibere pereg- 
rinos sane inhumanum est. 


This is a particularly satisfactory example, because the 
speaker first lays down a general principle, then, after a par- 
enthesis, applies it more particularly; for usu urbis obviously 
picks up and echoes urbibus uti. So in the following sentences, 
the second with elements in reverse order: 

Cicero, de Re P. i. 2: etsi ars quidem, cum ea non utare, scientia 
tamen ipsa teneri potest, virtus in usu sui tota posita est. 


Tacitus, Ger. 16. 3: ne caementorum quidem apud illos aut tegu- 
larum usus; materia ad omnia utuntur informi. 


In the preceding paper of this series it was stated that new 
light upon the Latin ablative appears at every turn, when (as in 
the present discussion) the investigation is based upon concrete 


20 Cicero, de Imp. Pomp. 9. 

21 Ovid, Met. vii. 543. 

22 Cicero, de Fin. v. 3. As to the full objective force of the genitive as 
used with verbs of this class, ef. Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, II, 89: 
‘“None of the theories as to a logical difference between the genitive and 
accusative with these verbs will hold.’’ 
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examples in their context; also, that an outstanding result of 
such study is the discovery that the limits of Latin ablative usage 
are somewhat wider than hitherto has clearly been recognized. 
The category ‘‘Appositional Ablative’’ was there cited as a case 
in point ;2° and to this must now be added the Objective Ablative. 

As to this latter, it would seem that many scholars have been 
uneasily conscious that they were not meeting an issue squarely. 
The following quotations are typical of the general desire to save 
an a priori theory by refusing to recognize a patent fact: 


‘¢Auch der Abl. bei den Deponentien utor, fruor, etc., welcher 
den Schein24 eines Objectskasus gewinnt, ist instrumentaler Natur.’’25 

‘‘Der Abl. instr. gewinnt aber auch den Schein24 eines Objects- 
Casus. ” 726 

‘¢ Ablativus his verbis adiunctus speciem24 casus objecti praebet.’ 727 

‘‘Bei den Verbis uti, frui, fungi, potiri, dignari, vesci, scheint?4 
zwar der Ablativ ein wirklicher Objectseasus zu sein, in der That ist 
er aber ebenfalls ein urspriinglicher Instrumentalis.’’28 


Of course, such statements virtually admit all that is here 
claimed. For it is the aim in this study to treat of ablative 
function in terms of Roman linguistic reaction. Hence, if we 
find concrete examples of the use of the ablative with wtor 
wherein the context renders possible only an objective interpre- 
tation of the case, to say that it so ‘‘seemed’’ to the Roman is 
only another way of recognizing the category ‘“Objective 
Ablative.’’*° 


23 p. 10. 

24 Italics mine. 

25 Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik’, p. 251. The statement in the 
new fifth edition (1928) is of a different character; see p. 435 ff. 

26 Kiihnast, Die Hauptpunkte der Liviansichen Syntaz, p. 171. 

27 Hoerle, De Casuum Usu Propertiano, Halle, 1887, p. 55. 

28 Draeger, Hist. Synt. I, 568. 

29 There is a curious situation in the Hale-Buck Grammar, § 429. The 
ablative with the uwtor, fruor group is there assigned to the ‘‘Sociative’’ 
division of the usage of the case. Yet the specific rule is made to read as 
follows: ‘‘Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds take 
their Object in the Ablative.’’ The reader is left to speculate whether this 
rule is merely a pedagogical device, or whether it is meant to recognize a 
really objective function on the part of the ablative. If the latter, the sug- 
gestion seems not to have been taken seriously. 
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IV 


It is not proposed at this juncture to consider the wide 
ramifications of the wtor-construction. But it is essential to 
establish beyond a doubt the above noted objective use of the 
ablative ease illustrated by it. 

Simple and clear demonstration may be found in a consider- 
able group of examples in which the ablative stands for some- 
thing that is quite beyond the control of the subject of the 
verb—something imposed upon him, something even that he 
suffers. In such situations, utor with the ablative inevitably 
becomes practically synonymous with experior or patior with 
accusative object. 

Note the following pair of sentences, one with utor and the 
ablative, the other with experior and the accusative: 


Plautus, Bacch. 1106 ff.: 


PH. Unde agis? Nr. Unde homo miser atque infortunatus. 
Pu. At pol ego ibi sum, esse ubi miserum hominem decet atque 
infortunatum. 


Ni. Igitur pari fortuna, aetate ut sumus, utimur. 


Valerius Maximus, vi. 9. Hx. 7: Sequitur hune Syphax rex, const- 
milem fortunae iniqitatem expertus. 


So other examples of utor illustrating the objective ablative: 


Plautus, Awl. 478 ff.: 
Si idem faciant ceteri 
Opulentiores, pauperiorum filias 
Ut indotatas ducant uxores domum, 
Et multo fiat civitas concordior, 
Et invidia nos minore utamur quam utimur. 


Terence, Phor. 30 ff.: 
Date operam, adeste aequo animo per silentium ; 
Ne simili utamur fortuna atque usi sumus, 
Quom per tumultum noster grex motus locost. 


Cicero, de Off. ii. 19: Magnam vim esse in fortuna in utramque 
partem, vel secundas ad res vel adversas, quis ignorat? Nam et cum 
prospero flatu eius utimur, ad exitus pervehimur optatos, et, cum 
reflavit, affligimur. 
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Closely allied is a smaller group of sentences in which the 
ablative refers to a natural endowment, with emphasis upon the 
idea of possession, so that utor with its ablative has about the 
foree of habeo with accusative object. The clearest cases here 
are those in which a technical contrast is marked by balancing 
phrases ; e.g. 

Cicero, Top. 69: Specie autem comparantur, ut anteponantur.... 


rara vulgaribus, .... perfecta incohatis, tota partibus, ratione utentia 
rationis expertibus.... 


In this sentence the rare is set over against the common, the 
finished against the unfinished, ete. The balancing phrase 
rationis expertibus (‘‘things wanting reason’’) inevitably points 
to ‘‘things which have reason’’ as the meaning of ratione utentia. 
Cf. also the following: 


Cicero, de Off. ii. 11: Eorum (animalium) autem alia rationis 
expertia sunt, alia ratione utentia. 


Cicero, de Nat. D. ii. 21: Quod ratione utitur, id melius est quam 
id, quod ratione non utitur. 


Farther along in this last passage, coordination with the 
adjectives sapiens, bonus, ete., shows that the phrase ratione uti 
is an attempt to express the idea ‘‘is rational,’’ i.e. ‘‘ possessing 
reason.’’ In the following, note the balance with praeditus ; 


Cicero, de Nat. D. iii. 39: Nee ratione igitur utentem nec virtute 
ulla praeditum deum intellegere qui possumus? 


Less formal are two examples, in the first of which the speaker 
expresses the wish that he shared the happy lot of the dueck—to 
be able to be immersed in water without getting wet: 


Plautus, Rud. 533 ff.: 
Utinam fortuna nune anetina uterer, 
Ut quom exiissem ex aqua, arerem tamen. 


Valerius Maximus, i. 8. Ex. 14: Quem (Strabonem) constat tam 
certa acie luminum usum esse, ut a Lilybaeo portum Karthaginiensium 
egredientes classes intueretur. 
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So beyond the realm of natural endowment: 


Quintilian, Inst. Orat. i. 5. 54: In eadem specie sunt sed schemate 
carent, ut supra dixi, nomina feminina, quibus mares utuntur, et 
neutralia, quibus feminae. 

Cicero, p. Deio. 36: (Antiochus) dicere est solitus benigne sibi 
a populo Romano esse factum, quod nimis magna procuratione libe- 
ratus, modicis regni terminis uteretur. 

In this second passage, Antiochus is said to have consoled 
himself for the loss of much of his territory by the thought that 
he now had a realm of modest extent that was easier to 
administer. 

Still again, the objective force of the ablative is notably clear 
in a rather extensive group of sentences in which the subject of 
utor is represented as displaying a mental or moral quality ; for 
benevolentia uti (‘‘to act generously’’) is obviously a very 
different matter from benevolentia hominis uti (“‘to take 
advantage of the man’s goodwill’’). In the former case, wtor 
with the ablative approaches the force of exerceo with the accusa- 
tive case, as may be seen by comparing the two following 
passages : 

Cicero, de Off. ii. 52: Largitio ... . fontem ipsum benignitatis 


exhaurit. Ita benignitate benignitas tollitur, qua quo in plures usus 
sis, eo minus in multos wti possis. 


Seutonius, Nero 26. 1: Petulantiam, libidinem, luxuriam, ava- 
ritiam, crudelitatem .... oceulte et velut iuvenili errore ezxercuit. 


So other examples of the objective ablative: 


Caesar, B. G. ii. 14. 4: Petere non solum Bellovacos sed etiam pro 
his Aeduos ut sua clementia ac mansuetudine in eos utatur. 


Valerius Maximus, ii. 7. 15: Succurrebat enim illis quam animosa 
severitate Tarentino bello’ maiores eorum usi fuissent.30 


Cicero, in Verr. ii. 5. 103: Iam iste erat hac stultitia multis in 
rebus usus. 


Cicero, ad Fam. ii. 16. 6: Sed ego fortasse vaticinor, et haec 
omnia meliores habebunt exitus. Recordor enim desperationes eorum, 
qui senes erant adulescente me. Eos ego fortasse nune imitor, et 
utor aetatis vitio. 


30 Examples from Valerius Maximus are particularly apposite, because it 
is in the exhibition of qualities that he is interested. The very next para- 
graph here begins: Parem tram senatus adversus illos destrinatt, qui.... 
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bo 
“ 


In this last passage, Cicero suggests that his forecast may be 
colored by the viewpoint of his years, noting that the old men 
of his own youthful days were pessimists. The et of the closing 
sentence thus becomes exegetical: “‘I perhaps am following in 
their footsteps (eos... . imitor), thereby illustrating a failing 
Girage,’ ’*1 


Vv 


As a matter of fact, there should be little need of demonstrat- 
ing at length the objective use of the ablative with utor. As 
shown above, investigators in the field of syntax virtually admit 
the construction, though they try to evade the issue; and the 
best commentators on classical texts, in the effort to bring out 
exactly the force of a Latin passage frequently discern and use 
without hesitation meanings of the verb utor that will fit with 
the ablative only on the basis of an objective interpretation. 

It remains, therefore, merely to recognize formally that fune- 
tion of the case from the period of Early Latin onward, and with- 
out regard for the fate of any a priori theories previously held. 
We have to do here with a definite concrete fact ; and any candid 
and unprejudiced investigator who surveys the vast array of 
examples in which utor is used with the ablative must recognize 
the objective force of the case as everywhere outstanding. 

It is true that recognition of this extensive use does not 
simplify at all the historical problem of the utor-construction. 
The table of Early Latin usage shows that utor is used 17 times 
with the accusative, as against 69 with the ablative; and while 
some scholars may be inclined to eut down the total for the 
accusative a little by ingenious punctuation or otherwise,” there 
still remain a considerable number of undoubted and thoroughly 
satisfactory examples of the use of that case. 

Semartwitea ‘as in this case, the quality exhibited is undesirable, the examples 
are specially serviceable, in that they so obviously look away from the 


traditional instrumental interpretation of the ablative with wtor as convey- 
ing a notion of self-help or self-service. 


32 p. 20, footnote 11. 
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This being so, why a rival ablative construction? And why, 
in the subsequent stage of the competition, did the objective 
ablative prevail over the accusative, and not vice versa? 

Added point is given to these questions by the behavior of 
the compound abutor, which is not in the least affected by the 
ablative construction, all of its eight occurrences in Karly Latin 
exhibiting the normal transitive use.** 

In some of these examples, the prefix stands simply for the 
idea of completeness, and the verb is accurately rendered ‘‘use 


2? 


up.’’ So once as a passive: 


Plautus, Asin. 196: 
ArG. Ubi illaee sunt, quae dedi ante? Cu. Abusa. 


But in at least three cases there is the familiar suggestion of 
misuse ; e.g. 


Plautus, Tri. 681 ff.: 
Aha, non convenit 


Me, qui abusus sum tantam rem patriam, porro in ditiis 
Esse agrumque habere. 


The young man here indeed refers to himself as having made 
ducks and drakes of his father’s large fortune; but in the same 
breath, he indicates that the whole is not yet used up, for he 
retains land that is a valuable asset (note in ditiis esse), and, as 
a matter of fact, he means to use it as a dower for his sister. 
Certainly there is a suggestion of mishandling and waste in 
abusus sum. 

Plautus, Bacch. 358 ff.: 
Sed quid futurumst, quom hoe senex resciverit, 


Quom se excucurrisse illue frustra sciverit 
Nosque aurum abusos? 


The speaker (a slave) has just arrived in Athens with his 
young master, who has collected abroad certain funds belonging 
to his father. The slave has thought up a plan whereby part of 
the money is to be delivered and the father sent away from town 


_ 88 In only one instance is a neuter pronoun involved; hence the cases are 
significant and decisive. 
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on a fool’s errand. Meanwhile the rest of the money will be 
diverted to certain very improper ends. It is not a matter 
merely of using up the residue of the money; the idea of misuse 
enters, an aspect of the affair that will give edge to the father’s 
wrath when he finds how he has been duped. 


A third example of the use of abutor with the notion of mis- 
application* is treated in another connection. All three are of 
special importance as showing that, in the earliest period, abutor 
already exhibits shades of meaning which, to most readers, 
doubtless seem peculiarly characteristic of this verb. 

By virtue of its meaning, it is natural and normal that abutor 
should be construed with the accusative. And since its prefix 
carries merely the notion of completeness or perversity of action, 
there is no logical ground for the association of a different case 
with the simplex either. 


It is somewhat as if we were to find absumo and consumo with 
normal accusative in Early Latin, and the simplex sumo with an 
ablative complement. We should be even more surprised to see 
this ablative construction grow and prevail, even to the point of 
displacing the accusative with the compounds. The opposite 
surely would be the thing to be expected. 


Such is the problem presented by the history of the utor- 
construction ; and it certainly is a difficult one. Before consider- 
ing a solution, it is desirable to justify further the statement 
made above that there is nothing in the fact of composition with 
the prefix ab- to warrant the use of one case with abutor, and 
of another with its simplex. 

So far as the idea of completeness (‘‘use up’’) is concerned, 
no one would be likely to argue, for example, that there is logical 
ground for one case-use with fungor and for another with its 





34 Terence, And. 5; see page 31, footnote 39. There is further variation 
in Terence, Phor. 413 ff., treated on p. 32. This whole matter of the force 
of abutor in Karly Latin has been prejudiced in very careless fashion. Thus, 
Brix, on Tri. 1, says of the usage of Plautus and Terence: ‘‘abuti bei 
beiden Komikern nur mit dem Akkusativ, und nur in der Bedeutung ‘ver- 
brauchen.’ ’’ So Ashmore, on And. 5, ‘‘abuti .... before Cicero’s time 
meant ‘to use completely’; afterwards it came to signify ‘to misuse.’ ’’ 
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eompounds perfungor and defungor, because they bring in that 
added note. If anything, of even less significance, as a basis for 
syntactical variation, is the suggsetion of misuse or mishandling. 
Illustrative material abounds: 

Ovid, Her. 15. 313 f£.: 


Paene suis ad te manibus deducit amantem. 
Utere mandantis simplicitate viri! 


With these words Paris urges his suit upon Helen, reminding 
her that her husband, on his departure, had recommended them, 
in good faith, each to the care of the other. The equivoque in 
utere may be carried over into the English ‘‘take advantage of,”’ 
since the latter is used of action either honorable or dishonorable. 
Here it is a matter of taking a dishonorable advantage of unsus- 
pecting candor; and wtere intimates all that abutere would have 
expressed more openly. Surely no grammatical consideration is 
involved in the equivoque.®® Note, further, the parallelism of the 
use of the two verbs in the following : 

Sallust, Orat. Phil. 11: Luxu atque licentia carendum videt, atque 
interim abutitur vostra socordia. 


Velleius Paterculus, ii. 118. 2: segnitia ducis in occasionem sceleris 
usus est. 


In the second of these examples, the use of the simplex is 
elossed somewhat by the defining phrase in occasionem scelerts. 
In such eases both the simplex and the compound are found; e.g. 


Tacitus, Ann. iii. 36. 2: Sed neque a dis nisi iustas supplicum 
preces audiri, neque quemquam in Capitolium aliave urbis templa per- 
fugere ut eo subsidio ad flagitia utatur.36 


Livy, xxxix. 25. 8: quingentos principes iuventutis in Macedoniam 
(eum) abduxisse et opera eorum in servilibus abuti ministeriis.37 


35 Of. Her. 16. 176, where Helen is made to report the suggestion of Paris 
as follows: simplicis utamur commoditate viri. This echo is perhaps a better 
illustration of the point, if the less probable reading mandatis is adopted 
for 15. 314. Compare also the use of abutor in Cicero, ad Fam. xii. 1. 2 
(nostra facilitate abutuntur). 

36 Cf. Cicero, ad Q. Frat. i. 1. 11, Pliny, Ep. x. 33. 3. 

37 So Cicero, in Verr. ii. 5. 142. 
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Note, again, the following sentences, in which there are con- 
-trasted elements, both served by utor-: 


Trajan, apud Plinium, #p. x. 93: Possumus, quominus (eranum) 
habeant, non impedire, eo facilius, si tali collatione non ad turbas et 
ad inlicitos coetus, sed ad sustinendam tenuiorum inopiam utuntur. 


Cicero, de Har. Res. 35: Qualis hune carnifices putamus habere, 
qui etiam medicis suis non ad salutem sed ad necem utatur?38 


Probably no reader is conscious of any effect of zeugma in the 
above passages, though in each of them a proper use and a misuse 
are referred to. In another example it is the compound that is 
chosen to do double duty : 


Cicero, de Leg. Agr. ii. 45.: Grave est enim nomen imperi, atque 
id etiam in levi persona pertimescitur, propterea quod vestro, non suo 
nomine, cum hine egressi sunt, abutuntur.39 


In the light of illustrations such as these, it must be obvious 
that there is nothing in the fact of composition with ab- that, 
in logic, could justify one case-construction for abutor and 
another for its simplex. 

One other point, however, is worth notice here. At no period 
of the language is abutor a verb rnuch used. Its lack is offset, 
in part, by the employment of the simplex with such an adjunct 
as prodige or perverse; most striking is the combination abusive 


38 Cf. also in Verr. ii. 3, 84; Nepos, Att. 17. 3. 


39 An example from Terence, like this except for the fact that the accusa- 
tive is employed, illustrates again the versatility in meaning exhibited by 
abutor even at the time when it was used only as a regular transitive verb: 

Terence, And. 1 ff.: 

Poeta quom primum animum ad scribendum adpulit, 

Id sibi negoti credidit solum dari, 

Populo ut placerent, quas fecisset fabulas. 

Verum aliter evenire multo intellegit. 

Nam in prologis scribundis operam abutitur, 

Non qui argumentum narret, sed qui malivoli 

Veteris poetae maledictis respondeat. 
That abutitur does not here mean ‘‘uses up’’ is clear enough. The poet is 
complaining that, in.the writing of prologues, he must divert to an irrelevant 
matter the attention that should be given to explaining the plot of the play. 

With the sentence above in the text, contrast a fuller turn using both 
abutor and utor: 

Valerius Maximus, vii. 3. 5: Pro periclitantium enim capite non 
solum eloquentia sua uti, sed etiam verecundia abuti erat paratus. 
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utor as a technical phrase.*? The very frequent substitution of 
the simplex with an adverb for the compound abutor is perhaps 
the most obviously conclusive evidence of the semantic solidarity 
of the utor-abutor group.*' 

Misconception on this point has doubtless been due in part to 
failure to take into account sufficient data. Thus, E. Wolfflin, in 
a note on abutor,** speaks of the ‘‘old question whether utor can 
ever stand for abutor,’’ and assumes that abutor in the sense 
‘‘use up’’ (which is outstanding in Early Latin) is separated 
by a significant gulf from the simplex. 

It has already been shown that at least three of the eight 
examples of abutor in Early Latin do not mean exactly ‘‘use 
up’’; this is true of a fourth also: 

Terence, Phor. 413 ff.: 


Itan tandem, quaeso, item ut meretricem ubi abusus sis, 
Mercedem dare lex iubet ei atque amittere? 


The meaning of abutor here is matched with great exactness by 
the simplex in a sentence foretelling the deification of Augustus: 


Ovid, Met. xv. 448 ff.: 
quo cum tellus erit usa, fruentur 
Aetheriae sedes, caelumque erit exitus illi. 


? 


There is no question of ‘‘using up’’ in either of these passages ; 


when the earth is through with Augustus, he will adorn another 
sphere. 

As for the note of completeness (‘‘use up’’), if it be neces- 
sary further to demonstrate its lack of syntactical bearing, a 
very good illustration is found in the following passages: 


Cicero, in Verr, ii. 1. 25: nisi omni tempore quod mihi lege con- 
cessum est abusus ero, querere .... circumyveniri C. Verrem. 


40 Quintilian, Inst. Orat. viii. 6. 35. The following also have been 
noticed: crudeliter, dementer, improbe, inconsulte, intemperanter, iniuste, 
insolenter, largius, latius, libere, moleste, nimium, petulanter, stulte, temere, 
turpiter. An adverb, of course, is more explicit at times than the unchang- 
ing prefix could be. In this connection, the balance in the following sentence 
is instructive: 

Seneca, Dial. ix. 3. 8: alii parce illo utimur, alii prodige. 

41 Aside from the use of adverbs, the simplex is sometimes supported, as 
noted above in the text, by such phrases as in occasionem sceleris, ad flagitia, 
CU. 


42 Archw fir lat. Lexikog. VII, 4384. 
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The speaker leaves nothing here to implication, using not 
merely the compound verb, but also the modifier omnz.** But, 
a few lines later, referring again to the time allotted for his 
speech, he continues: 


hoe si non utor, non tibi iniuriam facio, sed de meo iure aliquid 
et commodo detraho. 


The use of aliquid makes it certain that the opening phrase means 
‘if I do not use it all,’’ i.e. ‘Suse it up.’’ So the simplex again 
in § 30: 
Reliquum omne tempus huius anni me vobis remissurum putastis, ut, 
cum horis nostris nos essemus usi, tu... . quadragesimo post die 


responderes, deinde ita tempus duceretur, ut ....ad praetorem alium 
iudicesque alios veniremus.44 


VI 


Early Latin, then, displays abutor exclusively in normal 
transitive use. The simplex also (as was logically to be expected ) 
to a certain extent follows the same rule; but its overwhelming 
preference is for an ablative construction, which, in the light of 
defined examples, must have been felt as expressing an objective 
relation. 

The problem is to determine why wtor, instead of reverting 
to exclusive use of the accusative, gave up that construction 
altogether, and even influenced abutor to a shift from the accusa- 
tive to the ablative. 

In attempting to frame an answer to this question, account 
must be taken, of course, of the fact of the late return of these 
verbs to normal transitive use. All the circumstances, taken 
together, seem to point to one conclusion, namely that the people 
of Plautus’ day, from the speech of their elders, caught up the 
use of the ablative with wfor as a mannerism. 


43 So ad Att. i. 13. 2. 


44 Though perhaps not exactly parallel, there is similarity in the grim 
words with which Medea delays her vengeance: 
Seneca, Med. 1016 ff.: 
Perfruere lento scelere, ne propera, dolor: 
Meus dies est; tempore accepto utimur. 
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This mannerism struck its roots deep into the language of the 
period, and it was hospitably entertained in polite circles, where 
it received the stamp of ‘‘correct usage,’’ being further sup- 
ported by the precepts of teachers. The late return to the use of 
the accusative was in response to an impulse to express an 
objective relation in the most simple and normal fashion. 

In calling the early use of the ablative with wtor a mannerism, 
it is meant that verb and case were apprehended as a unit, with- 
out conscious attempt to classify the ablative as belonging to any 
one of the major categories of the use of that case. 

In much the same way, a child learns the meaning of ‘‘nine 
o’clock,’’ ‘‘ten o’clock,’’ without any appreciation even of 
separate function attaching to the element ‘‘o’.’’ And most adults 
would find it difficult to explain the use of the word ‘‘of’’ in 
the phrase ‘‘oft of a summer night.’’ So, in a rural community, 
it is instructive to note how grammatical units, perverted by 
mispronunciation to forms the users could not by any possibility 
analyze, are yet thoroughly good coin in the speech of the district. 

It is not to be assumed that the general public of the time of 
Plautus was at all keen in the matter of grammatical analysis; 
one person acquired the use of the ablative with utor from the 
speech of another, and ultimately, if he thought about it at all, 
found himself using the case in objective relation.** 


That the compound abutor so steadfastly holds to the aeccusa- 
tive was perhaps due, in part, to the fact that most users were 
not sharply conscious that, in it, they were employing the verb 
utor itself.*° A later generation, giving more attention to 
matters of grammar and style, would naturally associate with 
abutor the idiomatic objective ablative then universally required 
with the simplex. 


45 How the mannerism with uwtor arose is a question that lies beyond the 
scope of the present study. The language of Plautus seems to offer no clue. 


46 It may have contributed to this result that abutor in some cases has 
+h) 


the special sense ‘‘use up’’ in Early Latin; see pp. 28 and 32. 
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Evidence that the use of the ablative with utor became a 
formal matter of style may be found in such comparisons as the 
following: 

Cato, Agr. 143. 1: vicinas aliasque mulieres quam minimum wtatur, 
neve domum neve ad se recipiat (uxor). 


Cicero, p. Planc. 25: .... quia familiaris esset meus, quia vicinus, 
quia huius parente semper plurimum essem usus. 


In both these passages utor is used in the familiar sense of 
the association of one person with another. The accusative was 
good enough for old Cato; Cicero, speaking by the book, writes 
an approved objective ablative. Surely the difference of con- 
struction does not indicate any real difference of meaning. 

And could anyone find the slightest shade of logical diverg- 
ence in the force of the case-relations in the balanced clauses of 
the following passage? 

Plautus, Merc. 145 ff. 
Dic mihi, an boni quid usquamst, quod quisquam uti possiet 
Sine malo omni, aut ne laborem capias quom illo uti voles?47 

The desire for variety of expression sometimes produces 
examples that are of interest in this connection: 

Brutus, apud Ciceronem, ad M. Brut. ii. 3. 4: Legi orationes duas 


tuas, quarum altera Kal. Ian. usus es, altera de litteris meis, quae 
habita est abs te contra Calenum. 


The writer here has the same idea to express more than once, 
and usus es, active in sense, is a convenient foil for the more 
technical habita est abs te, which covers the same ground pas- 
sively.*® Note also the balance in the variety of the following: 


Quintilian, Inst. Orat. v. 13. 5: illae....actiones, etiamsi precibus 
utuntur, adhibent tamen et patrocinia.49 


47 P. Langen, who was interested in discrediting the accusative with utor 
in Plautus at any cost, suggests the possibility of interpreting quod here as 
an ablative (Plaut. Stud., p. 388). 

48 In the note of the Tyrrell-Purser edition, the question is raised whether 
the Latinity of Brutus is sound in the use of the verb utor here, with the 
added remark: ‘‘ We cannot quote a parallel.’’ But Cicero, Phil. x. 1, says 
of a speech of Pansa’s in the senate: Oratio, qua.... usus es, referring 
back to it later as oratio tua; and ef. also Cicero, Brut. 48 and 162. So 
Dhivy, xxiv. 7. 12, xxxit. 6. 4, xxxiv. 22. 6, xxxix. 42: 7, xl. 15. 13. 

49 Cf. ibid. xi. 3. 181 ff. 
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Another like example is specially interesting because it is 

involved in a passage in which the advantages of variety of 
expression are being set forth: 

Quintilian, Inst. Orat. x. 1. 7: Quae idem significarent solitos scio 

ediscere, quo facilius et occurreret unum ex pluribus, et, cum essent 


usi aliquo, si breve intra spatium rursus desideraretur, effugiendae 
repetitionis gratia swmerent aliud, quo idem intellegi posset. 


The stereotyped character of the use of the ablative with utor 
stands out in highest relief in the occasional combination of that 
ease with the impersonal passive wtendum est. And it perhaps 
is not without significance that this turn is nowhere used with 
any considerable freedom except in didactic works, especially 
formal treatises on oratory.°° 

As said above, all phases of the uwtor-abutor construction seem 
to fall into line on the assumption that the use of the ablative 
with wtor in the time of Plautus was a not too critically analyzed 
““eorrect 
usage.’’? The paper next to follow will take up the question of 


mannerism,®! which later gained the full status of 


the bearing of these considerations upon the syntax of the other 
verbs conventionally associated with utor. 


50 As in other problems of Latin historical syntax (e.g. that of the ewm- 
construction), it is a very serious handicap here that the literary remains 
for the period between the early comedians and Cicero are so scanty. We 
should like particularly to know what the syntax of the uwtor, fruor group 
was in the sermo plebeius of those comparatively silent years. 


51 As to adopting such a point of departure in this investigation, it 
should be recalled that there is a parallel in the study of the use of the 
genitive with Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting, where the early use of 
the genitive of the personal and reflexive pronouns with these verbs is 
accepted as an unexplained starting point. The absence of certainty as to 
‘“source,’’ however, in no wise interferes with a valid and fruitful study 
of the construction as its further development is reflected in the literature 
of the language. 


TE UTOR, FRUOR, GROUP 
THIRD PAPER 


BY 
HERBERT C. NUTTING 


. I 


This study attempts to apply the scientific method to the 
study of the use of the ablative with the verbs in question by 
starting with an examination of specific examples in their con- 
text, in order thus to determine the actual Roman reaction. 
Such investigation certainly will help toward accurate under- 
standing of the meaning of Latin texts; and, at the same time, 
it provides a fixed starting point for the comparative philologist 
interested in questions of pedigree. 

The preceding paper of the series reached the conclusion that 
the ablative with utor is objective in character; and that it was 
under the dominant influence of the simplex that the compound 
abutor shifted from the exclusive use of the accusative to this 
other objective construction. 

Examples were there cited for several categories in which the 
objective function of the ablative with utor stands out clearly,! 
perhaps nowhere more so than in cases where the subject of the 
verb is represented as experiencing or suffering something deter- 
mined by forces outside himself. Under such circumstances utor 
takes on approximately the force of experior or patior. Note the 
parallelism with perpetior in the following: 

Terence, Hec. 421 ff.: 
Dies triginta aut plus eo in navi fui, 


Quom interea semper mortem exspectabam miser; 
Ita usque advorsa tempestate usi sumus. 


Tacitus, Ann. ii. 53. 1: Sed eum honorem Germanicus iniit 
apud .... Nicopolim, quo venerat .... Ionii maris adversam navi- 
gationem perpessus. 


1 Present volume, page 24 ff. 
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Recognition of the objective force of the ablative with utor, 
from the period of Early Latin onward,? is pivotal for the dis- 
cussion of the other verbs of the group now to be taken up.* 


II 
FRUOR 


Before proceeding to a consideration of the ablative with fruor 
and the other verbs of the conventional group here under dis- 
cussion, it is necessary to refer again to the table outlining the 
situation in Early Latin :4 


Utor Abuto(r) Fruor Fungor Potio(r) Vescor 


I N@@oastecos- ae ib 8 3 19 14 2 
Ableee eee 69 0 7 1 2 3 
Geneon ee sae 0 0 0 0 9 0 


With fruor, the accusative is cited once each for Terence,’ 
Cato,® and Seaurus.’. The ablative is found once in Plautus,® 
four times in Terence,® once in Accius,!® once in Trag. Incert.'! 


2 A very striking instance in Plautus, 7'ri. 354 ff. is treated on page 44, 
footnote 31. The following passage from Cato is very much in point: 
Agr. 157. 18: .... lavet raro, utatur unctione. Qui sic purgatus 
erit, diutina valetudine utetur. 
Note how obvious the objective force is in the second clause of this sentence, 
where utetur must be rendered ‘‘have’’ (or ‘“‘enjoy’’). 


’ Naturally the question will be raised how the ablative with wior ever 
came to stand in objective relation. No sufficient data are at hand to justify 
a theory on this point; indeed the very derivation of utor is a matter of doubt. 

But, without venturing any opinion as to the preliterary situation in 
Latin, it can be pointed out that there are certain turns in English that may 
not be without interest in this connection, e.g., the somewhat colloquial 
phrase ‘‘How did you come by this?’’ Here ‘‘come-by”’ is a virtual com- 
pound, meaning ‘‘acquire”’ or “‘get,’’ and ‘‘this’’ is the object of the whole 
expression. The user of such a phrase normally does not analyze it at all; 
but, if pressed for a decision, he would answer in the way indicated. Yet 
few would be willing to venture a guess as to the genesis of this grammatical 
situation. 

No ground is taken here in regard to the nature of the ablative as first 
used with wtor or its forebear. But, even supposing that it belonged under 
some one of the categories commonly recognized at a later period, the 
circumstance that the ultimate users of the combination found themselves 
employing it where conscious analysis reveals the ablative in objective 
relation need involve nothing more strange or unnatural than is found in the 
evolution of the ‘‘come-by”’ construction. 


4 For explanatory notes on this summary see present volume, page 20. 
> H. T. 401 (with MS variation). 

8 Agr. 149. 1. i thhig Qe 8 Asin. 918. 

9 Ad. 950, Hun. 372, H. T. 149, Hec. 842. 10 296. 11 52 ff. 
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The total number of occurrences is small; but, within these limits, 
it appears that the use of the ablative with fruor was well estab- 
lished in the earliest literary period of the language. 


The previous history of fruor is too uncertain to afford ground 
for dogmatic opinion as to the occasion of its first association with 
the ablative. But, starting with the situation revealed in Early 
Latin, it is not hard to understand how this verb should have 
passed on to exclusive use with that case. 


It has already been pointed out that it probably was the 
dominant influence of utor that carried along in this direction its 
compound abutor, which, in Early Latin, is construed with the 
accusative only. In the fields of meaning of utor and fruor there is 
abundant parallelism and overlapping; so that it is quite possible 
that the vogue established by its much used neighbor affected 
also the case-syntax of fruor, perhaps even before the time when 
literary evidence becomes available. At any rate, in the docu- 
ments we possess utor and fruor reveal such affinity and contiguity 
that manifestly a door was open through which a partnership of 
syntactical usage might easily be set up and maintained.” 


Thus, when the objective ablative with utor connotes some- 
thing pleasant, the idea of ‘using’ insensibly takes on the color of 
pleasant or profitable using, i.e., of enjoying.’ Note the close 
parallel of wtor and fruor in the two following sentences: 


Cicero, Cato M. 33: Denique isto bono utare, dum adsit; cum 
absit, ne requiras. 


Cicero, de Fin. i. 60: Bona praeterita non meminerunt, praesen- 
tibus (bonis) non fruuntur, futura modo exspectant. 


If, omitting the word utare, the first of these passages were to be 
presented to a person previously unacquainted with it, and if he 
were asked to choose between utare and fruare to fill the gap, he 


12 In its Early Latin preference for the ablative construction, there is 
little likelihood that fruor was influenced by the use of the ablative with 
verbs of the conventional group not yet considered. Together they total 
only six such examples, and four of these are later than Terence. 

13On the same principle, it was previously pointed out that when a 
phrase like ad flagitia is connected with utor and the ablative, the idea of 
abuse or misuse inevitably enters, causing utor to trench a bit upon the 
territory of the compound abutor; see present volume, p. 30. 
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might well find the problem a difficult one; and if the same experi- 
ment were made with several people, it is quite certain that all 
would not agree. 

Like encroachment on the part of utor is indicated by the 
following parallel: 


Seneca, Dial. iv. 15. 5: Fere itaque imperia penes eos fuere 
populos, qui mitiore caelo utuntur. 

Cicero, ad Fam. vii. 16. 3: . . . . omnis esse divites, qui caelo et 
terra frui possint. 


So other examples of wtor thus used: 


Tacitus, Hist. ii. 47. 2: Difficilius est temperare felicitati, qua 
te non putes diu usurum. 

Petronius, 92: Sua veste errantem cireumdedit ac domum ab- 
duxit, credo, ut tam magna fortuna solus uteretur. 

Cicero, p. Balb. 20: . . . ut illi populi aut iure eo, quod a nobis 
esset constitutum, aut aliquo commodo aut beneficio uterentur. 

Cicero, ad Fam. v. 21. 1: Noli enim existimare mihi non soli- 
tudinem iucundiorem esse (qua tamen wfi non licet) quam sermones 
eorum, qui.... 

Cicero, Acad. ii. 61: Et Cimmeriis quidem, quibus aspectum 
solis sive deus aliquis sive natura ademerat .... , ignes tamen 
aderant, quorum illis uti lwmine licebat. 

Seneca, Ep. 73. 5: sed quemadmodum Neptuno plus debere se 
iudicat ex is, qui eadem tranquillitate usi sunt, qui plura et pretiosiora 


UlOmmMaTrieviexdtreieneis!Ciererere 
Cato, Agr. 157. 13: Qui sie purgatus erit, diutina valetudine 
utetur. 


Petronius, Frg. 39. 5 ff.: 
Ergo age duremus, quamvis adoleverit aetas, 
Utamurque annis, quos mora parva teret. 
Brutus, apud Ciceronem ad Fam. xi. 26. 1: Maximo meo dolore 
hoc solacio utor, quod intellegunt homines non sine causa me timuisse 
ista quae acciderunt.'4 


Conversely, fruor is not infrequently used in contexts that 
minimize or preclude the notion of pleasure; indeed the verb may 
so far lose its normal color as to match the classic remark of the 
old lady who enjoyed poor health. In such cases there is a more 
or less clearly marked invasion of the field of utor; e.g.: 


‘4 In one sentence a somewhat similar situation is induced by the fact 
that the adjective hilaris modifies the subject of the verb: 


Seneca, Ep. 123. 3: Quidquid vult, habere nemo potest; illud 
potest, nolle quod non habet, rebus oblatis hilaris uti. 
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Seneca, Oct. 104 ff.: 
Coniugi invisa ac meae 

Subiecta familiae, luce non grata fruor, 
Trepidante semper corde non mortis metu, 
Sed sceleris.® 

Cicero, de Nat. D. 11. 152: Terrenorum item commodorum 
omnis est in homine dominatus. Nos campis, nos montibus fruimur, 
nostri sunt amnes. 


In the second of these passages, the balance of nostri sunt 
amnes at the end shows that fruzmur is little more than a stylistic 
variant for wtimur. 

So of the mere possession or exercise of a natural endowment: 

Lucretius, iii. 199 ff.: 
Igitur parvissima corpora, proquam 
Et levissima sunt, ita mobilitate fruuntur.!® 

Furthermore, in ironical and impatient expressions, frwor is 
sometimes used as an overstatement for utor. Thus, in the fable 
of the dog and the wolf, the latter loses all enthusiasm about 
lording it like a dog, when he discovers that his companion’s neck 
is worn smooth by a collar: 

Phaedrus, ili. 7. 26: 


Fruere, quae laudas, canis; 
Regnare nolo.” 


So also in the following: 
Livy, ii. 34. 10: Fruantur annona, quam furore suo fecere.!® 


Quintilian, Inst. Orat. xi. 3. 11: Verum illi persuasione sua fru- 
antur, qui hominibus, ut sint oratores, satis putant nasci; nostro 
labori dent veniam, qui nihil credimus esse perfectum, nisi ubi 
natura cura luvetur. 


Aside from cases where utor and fruor may be said each to 
invade the field of the other, there is also a rather extensive 


_ Cf. Cicero, de Off. iii. 3. The editors have recourse to zeugma in 
interpreting the following: : 
Cicero, de Fin. ii. 88: Uterque enim (Juppiter et Epicurus) 
summo bono fruitur, id est voluptate. At enim hic etiam dolore. 

16 So vi. 856. For the corner of the field of utor here invaded, see present 
volume, page 25. 

17 Cf. Seneca, Dial. v. 23. 8. 

18 Cf. It is interesting that utantur is read here in practically all the 
MSS. The editors evidently feel that fruantur suits better the bitterness 
of the speaker in the text. In this connection ef. Juvenal, 5. 153, where fruor 
seems a contemptuous overstatement for vescor. 
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middle ground in which they meet on practically even terms, and 
where it is difficult to say whether one verb or the other is more 
appropriate, e.g. with such ablatives as legibus, libertate, etc.; and 
the idea of the English phrase “take advantage of” clearly is 
shared by the two Latin verbs. 

Finally, a very close partnership between wutor and fruor 
appears in the frequent clauses and sentences in which they 
stand side by side, especially in technical phraseology; e.g.: 

C. 1. L. 1, 593. 76: . . . iets loceis utantur fruantur ita, utei . . 
ieis ... . utei fruet licebit. 

There is a measure of redundancy in this official language 
which is comparable to the English ‘‘to have and to hold.” The 
noun counterpart found in the phrase usus fructus merges ulti- 
mate'y into the single word ususfructus: 


Dig. vii. 1. 1: Ususfructus est ius alienis rebus utendi fruendi, 
salva rerum substantia. 


In the following there is interesting interplay of verb and noun: 


Cicero, ad Fam. vii. 30. 2: quoniam proprium te esse scribis . . . 
meum ... usu et fructu, contentus isto sum; id enim est cuiusque 
proprium, quo quisque fruitur atque utitur.)% 

Seneca, Ep. 97. 12: Omnes peccata dissimulant, et, quamvis 
feliciter cesserint, fructu illorum utuntur, ipsa subducunt. 

Apuleius, Apol. 13 (416): Nam et contra plurimis rebus pos- 
sessu careo, usu fruor.*° 


The extensive parallelism and overlapping illustrated in the 
groups of sentences above cited seem fully to justify the assump- 
tion that between utor and fruor there existed a degree of solidarity 
sufficient to account for strong syntactical influence of the largely 
used verb upon its much less used neighbor. 

And since utor evidently developed the use of the ablative at 
a period somewhat antecedent to Early Latin, it may have begun 
to affect the syntax of fruor even before written records begin. 
So far as it is possible to apply a test, the meaning of fruor seems 
everywhere essentially transitive. 

19 Cf. p. Caec. 11. 


20 Cf. the combination usura frui in Cicero, ad Fam. vi. 12. 1; so in a 
quoted remark of Cicero’s in Quintilian, /nst. Orat. vi. 3. 68. 
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In this connection one other point requires notice. An objec- 
tive relation may be either outer or inner (cognate). This second 
variety is little represented by the ablative with wtor: 


Valerius Maximus, il. 7. 15: cuius honoris uwrsurpatione uti eum 
patribus conscriptis non placuit.?! 


But with fruwor this aspect of the case-use comes into strong 
prominence, not so much in the phrase fructu fruc” (despite Varro’s 
derivation’), but in connection with such ablatives as voluptate 
and gaudio; e.g.: 

Terence, H. 7. 149 ff.: 
Nec fas esse ulla me voluptate hic frui, 
Nisi ubi ille hue salvos redierit meus particeps.”4 
Ovid, ex Pont. ii. 1. 12: 
Hac ego laetitia, si vetet ipse, fruar.”° 
Fronto, p. 188. 16: Tu quidem ad singulos orationis successus 
.. . gaudio fruebare; at ego domi sedens . . . . angebar.”® 


These cases are so numerous that, taken in connection with a 
large group involving the verb fungor,” they justify the recognition 
of a separate category, namely, that of the Cognate Ablative. 


Ill 
FUNGOR 


In Early Latin, fungor appears as a regular transitive verb 
construed with the accusative;?’ the one exception is a single 
instance of the use of the ablative in Terence.” The shift from 
accusative to ablative with which this study is concerned there- 
fore took place somewhere in the second century B.C. 


"1 Cf. Plautus, Pseud. 135: non potest wsura usurpari. 

22 See Pliny, Pan. 86. 6, Seneca, Ep. ix. 7; cf. Horace, Epist. i. 12. 2. 

*3 See L. L. v. 37: a fruendo fructus. 

24 Cf. Cicero, de Fin. i. 48 and ii. 41, de Nat. D. i. 84, Tusc. Disp. iil. 38, 
iv. 68 and 73; Livy, ii. 32.9, Pliny, Fp. v. 13. 10. 

25 Cf. Martial, ix. 70. 7 ff., and perhaps Cicero, Phil. xiv. 1. 


26 Cf. Terence, Hec. 842, Livy, xliv. 44. 1, Phaedrus, iv. 16. 14, Pliny, 
Ep. x. 10. 2, Pan. 89. 1; Martial, i. 49. 39. 


27 See page 49. 28 See the table on page 38. 
29 Adel. 603. Most editors emend to the accusative, against the MSS. 
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In view of this fact, there is an astonishing example of the 
misuse of the historical and comparative methods in that here, 
too, an Indo-European ‘‘source” for the ablative construction is 
everywhere tacitly assumed, and rival theories as to the nature 
of the case-use are advanced in connection with divergent guesses 
as to the preliterary force of fungor.*° 

Falling within the comparatively silent years between Terence 
and Cicero, the shift from accusative to ablative on the part of 
this verb presents a problem of peculiar difficulty. For the gen- 
eral sense of fungor is ‘to perform,’ and hence (unlike fruor) it 
does not seem within easy reach of the influence of utor. 

The radical opposition of the syntax of fungor to that of utor 
in Early Latin is well illustrated in the following passage: 

Plautus, Tri. 354 ff.: 
PH. Is est immunis, quoi nihil est qui munus fungatur suom. 
LY. Deum virtute habemus et qui nosmet utamur, pater, 
Et aliis gui comitati simus benevolentibus. 
Here wlamur, with objective ablative qu7,*! balances fungatur with 
accusative object. The contrast is enhanced by the fact that 


testimony of the facts available. 


_ 4 Tt is interesting to note how the presence of nosmet necessitates the 
interpretation of qui as objective with utamur. If, according to current 
practice, one were to attempt to read into the deponent the idea of self-help 
or self-service, the antithesis of ‘‘ourselves serving ourselves’”’ could only 
be “others serving us.’’? What the speaker means of course is: ‘“‘which we 
ourselves may use, and with which we may be of service to others who wish 
us well. 
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munus fungatur is accompanied by qui in instrumental relation, 
to which construction there is a return in the third line of the 
citation. 

It is a notable factor in the situation that, with the exception 
of one example” (and one case where there is manuscript variation 
between offictum and officio),* the entire Early Latin usage with 
fungor (18 occurrences) represents but one phrase (singular and 
plural), namely, munus (officium) fungi; e.g.: 

Plautus) L725 1: 
Sequere hac, mea gnata, ut munus fungaris tuom. 


Terence, H. T. 580: 
Hominis frugi et temperantis functus es officium? 


With these facts in mind, it is impressive to turn, for example, 
to the Lexicon of Cicero’s Philosophical Works, which shows 
twenty-five examples of fungor with a case-form, limited again, 
with one exception,* to the nouns munus and officium, but with 
a completed shift to the ablative case; e.g.: 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 109: Nemo parum diu vixit, qui virtutis 
perfectae perfecto functus est munere. 

Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iii. 76: . . . . detrahere illam opinionem 
maerenti, si se officio fungi putet iusto atque debito. 


Beginning with Horace, the fungor-construction is used with 
some freedom; but before that time this verb is seldom found with 
other nouns than munus and offictum.® It follows that the fungor- — 
construction was virtually limited to a single phrase** at the time 
the accusative was giving way to the more idiomatic ablative.%” 


® Plautus, Most. 48 (fortunas). In Plautus, Frg. 92, mea (moenia, i.e., 
munia) is rated as=mea (munera). 


33 Terence, Adel. 603. 

ode Offailnol. 

35 See Cicero, de Off. ii. 57; Bell. Alex. 69. 1; Nepos, Con. 3. 4, Them. 
7. 3; Lucretius, 111. 734 ff. (acc.). 
a On the general question of phrase syntax, ef. present series, VIII, 


87 Cicero retains the accusative in one example in the form of a neuter 
pronoun with the partitive genitive muneris: 
in Verr. li. 3. 199: Hoe nobis est statuendum, quid aratorem 
ipsum arationis nomine muneris in rem publicam fungi ac sustinere 
velitis. 
The fact, of course, enters here that neuter pronouns are subject to special 
laws of syntax. 
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That the general meaning of the phrase was not affected by the 
shift is manifest. Hence here again the ablative must be recog- 
nized as in objective relation. 

In regard to the question of this development in the fungor- 
construction, the fact must be taken into account that we do not 
yet know the extent to which the objective ablative was used in 
Latin generally. Certainly it was not confined to the conventional 
group of verbs here being considered. Convenient illustration is 
provided by careo, which in Early Latin not infrequently is used 
as a regular transitive verb with the accusative; e.g.: 

Plautus, Curc. 136: 

Quia id quod amo careo. 
Terence, Eun. 223: 

Tandem non ego illam caream, si sit opus, vel totum triduom? 
Turpilius, 32: 

Meos parentes careo. 

At a later time, when the ablative was the exclusive construc- 
tion, Cicero discusses at length the exact force of the verb careo. 
He says that it may be used of a patient at last freed from disease, 
e.g., febri carere, where it is easy to conceive of a separative rela- 
tion in the ablative use. But Cicero is more interested in another 
aspect of the force of careo, where he says the element of desire 
(velle) stands out, and as synonyms he suggests deszdero and 
requiro. This is another way of saying that in such cases the 
ablative holds an objective relation to careo.** 

These considerations open up a wide field for study that cannot 
be entered upon here. Just what influences contributed to the 
case-shift with fungor we do not know. In the light of present 
information we can only recognize the fact that along with other 
essentially transitive verbs fungor abandoned the accusative case, ’ 
appearing in the Ciceronian period in company with an ablative 
functioning as its object. 

88 See Tusc. Disp. i. 87 ff. Cicero’s testimony is the more valuable here 
because he is not engaged in a grammatical discussion; he is concerned 
merely to define accurately a term used in a philosophical argument. 

Note also the objective force of the ablative with egeo in Velleius Pater- 
culus, ii. 127. 2: magna negotia magnis adiutoribus egent, where the verb 
means ‘“‘require”’ or ‘‘call for,’’ with a very close parallel to Vitruvius, vi. 


4. 1, which uses postulo with the accusative: usus enim matutinum postulat 
lumen, 
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If there were any room for doubt as to the character of the 
ablative use with fungor, confirmation is at hand in the fact that 
obvious touch is established with the wtor-construction after the 
shift is complete and the range of nouns employed with fungor 
widens.*® 

Thus, from munere and officio (singular and plural) it was an 
easy step to (honore) honoribus as used in reference to public 
office; and it is interesting and instructive to observe how the 
Republican Latin phrase (honore) honoribus uti gives way to 
Imperial Latin (honore) honoribus fungi; e.g.: 


Sallust, Bell. Cat. 49. 2: ... . quod extrema aetate, maximis 
honoribus usus, ab adulescentulo Caesare victus discesserat.*° 

Valerius Maximus, iv. 1. 15: M. Bibulus, vir amplissimae dig- 
nitatis et summis honoribus functus, manus (mihi) inicit.*! 


39 Tt would help much in solving the problem of the syntax of fungor, if 
it could be shown that there was any considerable point of contact with the 
utor-construction as early as the time of Plautus or Terence. The ground 
for assuming any such contact at all is very slight, though interesting: 

Plautus, Sti. 11 ff.: 

Sed hoe, soror, ecrucior 

Patrem tuum meumque adeo, unice qui unus 
Civibus ex omnibus probus perhibetur, 
Eum nune improbi viri officio uti, 
Viris qui tantas apsentibus nostris 
Facit iniurias inmerito 
Nosque ab eis abducere volt. 

It may be recalled that the one example of fungor with the ablative in 

early Latin is regularly emended by the editors to the accusative: 
Terence, Adel. 603 ff.: 
Nam et illi (ita) animum iam relevabis, quae dolore ac miseria 
Tabescit, et tuo officio fueris functus. 
The parallelism here certainly is striking. So far as noted, the combination 
officio uti is rare; ef. Quintilian, /nst. Orat. 1. 10. 47. 


40 So Sallust, Bell. Tug. 25. 4; Cicero, ad Att. vill. 3. 2, ad Fam. ii. 15. 4, 
de Invent. i. 103, p. Flacco 45, Phil. viii. 32; Livy v. 12. 11, xxxiv. 44. 4, xxxvill. 
28. 2. 

41 So Livy, iv. 57. 12, x. 18. 7; Valerius Maximus, iv. 1. 15; Velleius 
Paterculus, ii. 89. 4; Seneca, Contr. ix. 2. 5; Seneca, Dial. ix. 11. 11; Pliny, 
Ep. iv. 17. 3; Suetonius, Aug. 2. 2 and 4. 1, Cal. 23. 2 and 26. 2, Jul. 84. 3; 
Tacitus, Ann. xiil. 45. 1. 

In the phrases here involved, the essential ideas of wtor and fungor 
probably meet in the general notion ‘‘exercise’”’ or ‘‘execute.’’ Cf. the em- 
ployment of utor in references to ‘‘practicing’’ an art or the like: 

Cicero, de Div. i. 132: Psychomantia ... . , quibus Appius, 
amicus meus, uti solebat. 
Ovid, ex Pont. iii. 8. 9 ff.: 
Et Palladis uti 
Arte Tomitanae non didicere nurus. 

The shift from utor to fungor was favored perhaps by the fact that the 

compounds perfungor and defungor are used a few times of having reached 
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From the phrase (honore) honoribus fungi there 1s a wide spread 
of references to particular offices; e.g.: 


Suetonius, Galba 3. 3: Pater consulatu functus ....causas indus- 
trie actitavit. 

Pliny, NV. H. xxxv. 20: Titedius Labeo praetorius, etiam pro- 
consulatu provinciae Narbonensis functus. 


Valerius Maximus, 1. 9. 4:.... ab eo Cornelium Rufinum... . 
dictatura .. . functum ... . in ordine senatorio retentum non esse. 
Sretonins INGO MSHS 6 6 functi autem ....censura... duplici. 
Tacitus, Ann. 11. 33. 1: Multa ....dicta....a....Frontone 


praetura functo.” 

Tacitus, Ann. vi. 30. 2: Abudius Ruso functus aedilitate . . 
damnatur. 

Velleius Paterculus, 1. 104. 3: Hoe tempus me, functum ante 
tribunatu,** castrorum Ti. Caesaris militem fecit. 

Suetonius, Dom. 4. 4: .... Minervae, cui collegium instituerat, 
ex quo sorte ducti magisterio fungerentur ederentque ... . ludos.*4 


In references to particular offices, Republican Latin makes 
little use of utor,*? employing for this purpose rather such adjec- 
tives as consularis, praetorius, censorius, etc. In Imperial Latin 
these adjectives, too, give way in a very considerable degree to 
fungor in the expanding range of its use as illustrated in the sen- 
tences quoted just above; e.g. praetorius tends to be replaced by 
praetura functus.*® 


the end of office-holding, all the examples noted being found in Cicero: 
honoribus et rei publicae muneribus perfunctwm (de Orat. i. 199), honoribus 
amplissimis et laboribus maximis perfuncti (ad Fam. i. 8. 3), defunctum hono- 
ribus (in Verr. il. 5. 175), defunct honoribus (p. Planc. 52). Cf. honorum per- 
functione (de Orat. 111. 7O\e 


42 


° This particular combination is very frequent; see Velleius Paterculus, 
ile 15). 3 Suetonius, Claud. Be 2 and 38. 2, Gram. 7, Tib. 4. 2; Tacitus, Ann. 
ii. 67. 4, 11. ie 4, lil. Jee 2, ¥. 8. 1 Vi- 7a 2; Vases. 4, xvid. oF Kv DOmoe 
Hast. i. 63. 2) 1 57. 

It is interesting tet this most frequent turn is anticipated once by 
Cicero (de Off. ii. 57, magnificentissima aedilitate). Leading up to this in the 

same passage is a compromise expression involving the noun munus, namely, 

functus est aedilicio maximo munere; cf. ad. Fam. xi. 17. 1, magnificentissimo 
munere aedilitatis perfunctus. 

43 Al. tribunatum. 


44 There is a somewhat suuae turn in the ae legatione fungi; see 
Livy, xliv. 24. 10, Tacitus, Ann. i. 19. 4, xv. 22. 2, Hist. ii. 51. 1; ef. Quin- 
tilian, Inst. Orat. i. 2. 4. 


45 Cf. Cicero, ad Att. vi. 3. 5 (tribunatu). 


4° It is interesting to note that, despite the general subject matter of 
the writings of Tacitus, the Lexicon of Gerber and Greef cites the adjective 
praetorius in this sense only thirteen times. 
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In general, the touch between wtor and fungor seems to be 
rather late and not very extensive.” In one passage at least, 
fruor and fungor run closely parallel: 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. il. 34: Neque . ... maeret, cum haec 
cogitat, sed tum vel maxime sapientiae fungitur munere. Utrumque 
enim consequitur, ut et considerandis rebus proprio philosophiae 
fruatur officio et..... 


In the Early Latin phrase munus (offictum) fungi, the accusa- 
tive stood in a virtually cognate relation. This is equally true of 
the ablative in the shifted form munere (officio) fungi, which 
(singular and plural) is cited about one hundred times, adding 
heavily to the category of the Cognate Ablative, which was 
noticed in the discussion of fruor. 

In the expansion of the range of nouns used with fungor there 
is a notable tendency to choose words more or less suggestive of 
the cognate relation. As already pointed out, it was but a step 
from munere and officio to words designating public office; so, too, 
ministerto (ministeriis) fungi,*® militia (statione) fungi,*® partibus®® 
fungi,®! and vice fungi.” 

Aside from such combinations, the nouns employed with fungor 
represent for the most part a thin scattering fire, and they are of 
no immediate concern in the present connection.®*. 


47 In addition to the tendency of (honore) honoribus fungi to displace 
(honore) honoribus uti, the phrase partibus fungi (of which examples will be 
cited below) apparently is the successor of the rather rare partibus uti 
(Cicero, de Invent. i. 21, 1i. 80; Auct. ad Her. iii. 4and 5). There is also close 
approximation of the two verbs in the following passages: 

Cicero, Phil. iii. 39:....quod....eadem.... virtute legio 
quarta usa... .senatus auctoritatem defendat. 
Horace, Carm. iv. 15. 29 ff.: 
Virtute functos more patrum duces 
.... Canemus. 
Cf. also utere more (Ovid, Trist. ii. 40) with more fungar (Nepos, Con. 3. 4). 

48 Livy, iii. 57. 10, viii. 40. 3; Velleius Paterculus, ii. 116. 3; Seneca, 
Ep. 77. 14; Frontinus, Aq. ii. 101; Pliny, N. H. viii. 15; Pliny, Ep. x. 31. 2 
(with officio); Apuleius, Plat. ii. 5 (227). 

49 Livy, xxiv. 21. 3, xxvi. 21. 16; Seneca, Dial. ix. 3. 5; Suetonius, Gram. 
9.1; Tacitus, Ann. ii. 36. 1; cf. Velleius Paterculus, ii. 131. 2. 

SOR ew roles 

51 Seneca, Hp. 18. 3, 28. 10, 114. 6; Phaedrus, App. Per. 19. 2; Pliny, 
Ep. iii. 5. 2, v. 7. 5, x. 44 (Trajan); Valerius Maximus, ii. 8. 2. 

82 Horace, A. P. 304; Lucan, iii. 260; Pliny, N. H. ix. 186; Quintilian, 
Inst. Orat. iv. 1. 75, iv. 3. 11; Statius, Sil. ii. 4. 30; Suetonius, Claud. 35. 1; 
Seneca, Hp. 33. 9, etc. 

°3 The most important of the less related phrases seem to be fato fungi 
and laboribus fungi, in both of which the simplex functions about as defungor 
might do. 
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IV 
POTIOR 


Reference again to the table of Early Latin usage shows that 
the case-use with potio(r) stands as follows: accusative 14, abla- 
tive 2, genitive 9.4 

Six of the nine occurrences of the genitive are with potio, and 
these examples have no direct bearing on the problem of this 
paper; e.g.: 

Plautus, Amph. 177 ff.: 
Hodie qui fuerim liber, ewm nunc 
Potivit pater servitutis. 
Here eum is the direct object of potivit, and the genitive stands in 
a secondary relation to the verb. Manifestly it is a far ery from 
this to the syntax of the genitive with the deponent potzor, for 
example, in such a phrase as potir? rerum. 

So of the other five occurrences of the genitive with potio. 
In each example the verb is used in the passive, and all are variants 
of a single phrase which has to do with falling into the hands of 
the enemy; e.g. 

Plautus, Epid. 532: 
Ita gnata mea hostiwmst potita.** 

If the discussion be restricted to the problem of the case-use 
with the deponent potior, the figures for Early Latin then are: 
accusative 14, ablative 2,°° genitive 3. 

As it appears in the earliest literature, therefore, this verb, too, 
belongs essentially to the normally transitive class. And the various 
accusatives found with it are by no means limited to neuters.” 


54 See page 38. 55 So ibid. 562, and Capt. 92, 144, and 762. 


56 In a metrically confused passage, it would seem that the compound 
compotior is used with the ablative: 
Plautus, Rud. 204 ff.: 
Nune quam spem aut opem aut consili quid capessam? 
Ita hie sola solis locis compotita. 
In Plautus, Rud. 911, there is an occurrence of compotio with accusative and 
secondary ablative; cf. potio with accusative and genitive cited just above 
in the text. 
57 The array presents a normal mixture: commoda, domum, eum, gaudia, 
id, laborem, plagas, praedam, quid, regnum, and sceptrum. It is rather tempt- 
ing to add malum (Plautus, Asin. 324) on the strength of Terence, Phor. 469, 
where poteretur is preferred to pateretur. 
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Only a faint showing is made by the other cases. The ablative 
is represented by muliere’®> and the anomalous quie,*® and the 
genitive by viduli,®® pacis,” and Phrygum.” 

The obvious connection of potior with potentia, compos, potens, 
and the like, might easily account for the considerable use of the 
objective genitive that developed with this verb, about half of the 
instances being supplied by the single phrase potiri rerwm, to 
which the following shows an interesting parallel: 


Suetonius, Jul. 72: Iam autem rerwm potens quosdam etiam 
infimi generis ad amplissimos honores provexit. 


As for the ablative construction, it may well be questioned 
whether any influence was exerted upon potzor by the rare use of 
that case with compos in Early Latin. It seems very unlikely 
that a connection so remote (if indeed it existed at all) would 
cause the essentially transitive potior to relinquish the use of the 
accusative. 

So tenacious was the verb on this point that it perhaps can 
truly be said at no period really to have abandoned the normal 
transitive construction. In Cicero there is good manuscript sup- 
port for urbem;** the Auctor ad Herennium has gloriam;* the 
Bellum Africum adds castellum, castra, id (praesidium), locum, 
oppidum,® and the Bellum Hispaniense arma and praedam;* in 
Lucretius are found primordia, quem and sceptra;’* Nepos con- 
tributes swummam,*® Sisenna has loca;7® Sallust adds cuncta.” 

In view of this situation, there is every reason for supposing 
that here, as with the verbs already treated, the ablative with 
potior stood in objective relation. Compare the following sen- 
tences: 


58 Plautus, Pseud. 1071. 


59 Afranius, 77. (In Terence, Phor. 830, a predicate adjective implies 
the noun muliere.) 


6° Plautus, Rud. 1337. 683 See Naevius, 7’rag. 5, and Accius, 36. 
6 Ennius, T’rag. 329. cvinsceDispais 90: 

6 Pacuvius, 205. 6 iv. 57 (variant gloria). 

66 36. 4, 87. 6, 89. 1, 39. 3 (variant loco), 68. 2 (variant oppido). 

CG 3. 69 Hum. 3. 4. 


68 11. 653, iv. 761, ili. 10388. 7° iii. 42, Frg. 135. 
1 Frg. Incert.32 (M). This accusative tradition is carried on by Tacitus 
and Apuleius. 
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° 


Bell. Hisp. 16. 3: Praedam armaque eorum sunt potiti, vivosque 
aliquos ceperunt. 


Livy, ii. 33. 4 ff.: (Volscos) compulsos in oppidum . . . . perse- 
cutus, moenibus potitur. Inde protinus Poluscam, item Volscorum, 
cepit. 


In both of these passages potior is balanced by capio; and the 
accusative and the ablative with the former verb seem to be on 
an exactly even footing, so far as objective force is concerned. 
In Livy’s more polished period the introduction of the idiomatic 
ablative with potior serves the purpose of variety, as does the 
resumption of oppidum by the synonym moenia.” 

Like significance les in occasional passages where the objective 
genitive and the ablative are found in close juxtaposition in con- 
nection with potior; e.g. 


Bell. Afr. 74. 1 and 2: cuius (Zetae) Caesarem potitum esse 
demonstravimus;....Iubam regem... . eo (oppido) potitum.™ 


Again, there is apparently only an accidental variation on the 
part of the two authors that tell the story of the prefect, who, at 
Capua, hurled a standard over the intrenchments of the enemy, 
in order to inspire his men to charge after it. One writer uses the 
genitive with potior, the other the ablative: 


Livy, xxv. 14. 5: Vibius Accaus arreptum vexillum trans vallum 
hostium traiecit. Execratus inde seque et cohortem, si eius verilli 
hostes potiti essent, princeps ipse . . . . in castra inrupit. 

Valerius Maximus, iii. 2. 20: Vibius Accaus . . . . praefectus 
vexillum trans Punicum vallum proiecit, se ipsum suosque con- 
militones, si signo™ hostes potiti essent, execratus, et... . impetum 
fecit. 


= Cf. potior (and ablative) matched with occupo and pario in Livy, vii. 
9. 7 and 17. 5. In the following passage potior with objective genitive is 
paired with teneo: 
Cicero, ad Att. x. 8. 4: Existimat enim qui mare teneat, eum 
necesse rerum potiri. 
Variety of expression seems to be a consideration that entered here also; 


at any rate mari potiri is excellent Latin for supremacy on the sea; ef. Livy, 
obs PAN, Sy xoqiz, Il, 1) irae ly. 


'$ So Sallust, Bell. Tug. 74. 3, and perhaps Fronto, p. 218. 19. Cf. Caesar, 
B. G. i. 2. 2 (totius Galliae imperio potiri), which is followed (i. 3. 7) by 
totius Galliae ... . potiri. 


‘4 There are text variants here, but all in the ablative case (se and eo). 
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It may not be without interest to bring together examples 
illustrating the use of all three cases of a single noun with potior: 


Pacuvius, 56: 
Tegiae nune nemoralis regnum potitur transmissu patris.” 


Tacitus, Ann. xili. 6. 1: .... pulso Radamasto, qui saepe regni 
eius potitus, dein profugus, tum quoque bellum deseruerat.7é 

Livy, i. 19. 1: Qui regno ita potitus urbem novam .... condere 
parat.” 


Compare the following set of three: 


Nepos, Hum. 3. 4: Etenim semper habiti sunt fortissimi, qui 
summam?® imperil potirentur. 

Nepos, Hum. 7.1: invidiam verens . . . . si potius ipse alienigena 
summi imperi potiretur quam alii Macedonum. 

Tacitus, Ann. xii. 15. 1: Exercitu coacto regem Dandaridarum 
exturbat imperioque eius potitur. 


The general problem of the development of an objective 
ablative with potior is not quite so difficult as that of fungor, since 
here the influence of both uwtor and fruor may early have been 
operative in encouraging a case-shift. 

For the field of meaning of potior covers the ideas both of “to 
get possession of” and “‘to have possession of.’”’ Of these, the first 
is so familiar as to call for no comment; the other, though of 
frequent occurrence, may need illustration: 


Livy, xxv. 11. 12: neque arcis tam munitae expugnandae cernere 
viam neque in obsidione quicquam habere spei, donec” mari hostes 
potiantur. 

Tacitus, Ann. vi. 43. 2: Quidam invidia in Abdagaesen, qui tum 
aula et novo rege potiebatur, ad Artabanum vertere. 

Suetonius, Cal. 35. 3: Nemorensi regi, quod multos iam annos 
poteretur sacerdotio, validiorem adversarium subornavit. 

Tacitus, Ann. ii. 42. 2: Rex Archelaus quinquagesimum annum 
Cappadocia potiebatur .®° 


7 Cf. also 289. 
® Cf. Cicero, ad Fam. i. 7.5, Velleius Paterculus, i. 1. 3. 
7 Cf. xl. 58. 9; Valerius Maximus, vii. 3. EZ. 2. 


78 So the best manuscripts; there is a variant summa, and Madvig emends 
to summi, doubtless having in mind Hum. 7. 1, which is cited above in the 
text. But one should here recall the variation in short compass in passages 
already considered (Bell. Afr. 74. 1 and 2; Caesar, B. G. i. 2. 2 and i. 3. 7). 


7T.e., “so long as’”’ (cf. § 17). 


80 Cf. ii. 61. 3, iv. 14. 2. In Cicero, Cato M. 48, this force of potior is 
suggested by the opposition of careo; in Livy, vi. 33. 10 there is contrast 
with the hope of acquisition. 
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When potior is used in the first of the senses noted above (“get 
possession of’’), it runs closely parallel to utor in the meaning 
“take advantage of,’ as seen in the following sentence: 


Cicero, de Off. iii. 38: Itaque hac opportunitate anuli usus, 
regem ... . interemit.*! 


When, on the other hand, potior signifies possession rather 
than acquisition, there may be an even closer parallel with fruor; 
for enjoyment necessarily is involved in the possession of a thing 
desired; e.g. 

Cicero, de Fin. ii. 14: . .. . inter eum, qui potiatur corporis 
expetitis voluptatibus, et eum, qui excrucietur summis doloribus, 
esse eum, qui utroque careat. 


Tacitus, Ann. xii. 48. 3: Poteretur Radamistus male partis, dum 
invisus infamis (esset) ,°? 


There are other points that might be discussed in relation to 
the syntax of potior; but these are postponed to another time, 
since the principal concern of the present paper is with the nature 
of the ablative construction. As to that matter, every considera- 
tion looks to objective function on the part of the ablative. 


V 
VESCOR 


This verb is not cited for either Plautus or Terence. Of the 
five examples noted in Early Latin, three are from Pacuvius 
and two from Accius. The accusative is used twice (dapem, 
facinus),** and the ablative three times (arms, arte, praemiis).* 

In general, vescor is little used;** in relation to utor it stands 
about in the ratio 1:25; and the field for the study of its case-use 


_ 5! So in such phrases as condicionibus uti. At this point of contact, potior 
inclines to literal force, utor to metaphorical. 


82 So Vergil, Aen. iv. 217. In the erotic sense, the contact with fruor 
is notably close; see Ovid, Jb. 560, Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 46. 1. 


83 See the table on page 38. 
84 Accius, 218 and 189. 
85 Pacuvius, 22 and 108; Accius, 591. 


_ _*° The points of greatest frequency noted are in Cicero, de Natura Deorum, 
in Pomponius Mela, and (in less degree) in Pliny the Elder. 
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Or 
On 


is still further narrowed by the fact that, in a full third of the 
instances, the verb is used absolutely.* 

In approaching the question of the nature of the ablative 
construction with vescor, it may be noted that the references are 
not solely to specific acts of eating; quite often the phrase concerns 
the more general matter of diet. 

In such cases one is reminded that vivo also is used with the 
ablative in references to diet; indeed the two forms of expression 
are found in parallel use in the same sentence: 

Pliny, N. H. xi. 281: adeo magna differentia est victus, ut in 
tractu pisce viwentium Theophrastus prodat boves quoque pisce vesci, 
sed non nisi vivente. 

Here a general principle is covered by pisce viventium, with an 
illustration in boves .. . . pisce vesct. Compare the employment 
of the two verbs in the following pair of sentences: 

Seneca, Ep. 17. 7: Perpessi sunt exercitus inopiam omnium 
rerum, vixerunt herbarum radicibus et dictu foedis tulerunt famem. 


Cicero, Orat. 31: Quae est autem in hominibus tanta perversitas 
ut inventis frugibus glande vescantur? 


So other examples of this use of vescor: 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 90: Cubile terra, pulpamentum fames. 
Lacte, caseo, carne vescor.88 

Curtius, ix. 10. 10: Ferarum pellibus tecti, piscibus sole duratis 
et maiorum quoque beluarum ... . carne vescuntur.®9 


Interesting though this parallel is, it is hard to see how the 
construction with vivo could have given anything but the most 
artificial support to the use of the ablative with vescor, if there 
was any feeling for the etymological connection of the last-named 
verb with edo. And it should be added that the usage of Accius, 
together with the pronounced return to the accusative in the 
writing of Pliny the Elder, makes it obvious that vescor was a 
verb essentially transitive in force. 


87 The statement in Harpers’ Lexicon on this point is incorrect. 


8 In respect to diet, carne is the ablative most used with vescor, e.g., 
Curtius, v. 6. 17, Juvenal, 15. 13, Livy, xxix. 31.9, Pliny, N. H. vi. 161, ix. 86, 
x. 29 and 70, xi. 72, Pomponius Mela, iii. 28 and 75, Sallust, Bell. Tug. 89. 7. 


89 Cf. Pliny, N. H. vi. 169 (serpentibus). 
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These considerations look again toward the probability of ob- 
jective relation in the use of the ablative,*° a hypothesis which is 
favored here also by obvious points of contact with the fields of 
utor and fruor. 

Thus, it was mentioned above that the combination carne vesct 
is outstanding for its frequency. When the noun is ezbo, utor tends 
to take the right of way. So within the limits of a single passage: 


Varro, R. R. ii. 9. 10: . . . . quod eo consueti cibo uti, (canes) a 
pecore non cito des{cis)cunt: morticinae ovis non patiuntur (canes) 
vesci carne, ne ducti sapore minus se abstineant.*! 


If, to express the idea ‘“‘use food,” utor employs an objective 
ablative, that fact might easily help vescor to follow suit with 
“eat flesh.” By a rather rare exception, each verb uses the other’s 
noun in the two following sentences: 


Frontinus, Str. iv. 1. 2: Q. Metellus . . . lapsam militum dis- 
ciplinam pari severitate restituit, cum insuper prohibuisset alia 
carne quam assa elixave milites utz. 

Fronto, p. 99. 7 ff.: Pullo nostro tussiculam sedaverit et dies 
clementior et nutrix eius, si cibis aptioribus vescatur; omnia enim 
remedia atque ....medelae ... . in lacte sunt sitae.” 


So these verbs interchangeably with other nouns: 


Martial, i. 89. 1: 
Utere lactucis et mollibus utere malvis. 

Cicero, de Nat. D. ii. 59: Non enim venis et nervis et ossibus 
continentur (di), nee iis escis aut potionibus vescuntur, ut..... 


This last example illustrates still further the contact between 
utor and vescor; for it is to utor that the consumption of liquids 
naturally falls; e.g. 


% The syntax of the active vesco in patristic Latin of course has no 
bearing on this question. 

% Such arbitrary differentiation reminds again of the capricious part 
that idiom may play in the field of syntax (see present series, VIII, 216 ff.). 
With the list above given for the turn carne vesci (page 55, footnote 88), 
compare the following for cibo uti: Cicero, de Invent. 11. 172, de Nat. D. 1. 43, 
in Verr. ii. 5. 99, Nepos, Eum. 5. 4, Pliny, N. H. xx. 134, Valerius Maximus, 
vii. 6. 2. Celsus alone has more than forty instances of cibo (cibis) uli, but 
sometimes in combination with other nouns. 

2 So Vitruvius, ii. 1. 1; and Phaedrus, ii. 6. 18, but with choice of verb 
perhaps determined by metrical considerations; see page 57, footnote 95. 

93 Cf. Vergil, Aen. iii. 622: visceribus ... . et sanguine vescitur. In view 
of the word order in both these cases, they are hardly to be explained away 
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Varro, R. R. ii. 2. 14: Quam diu admissura fit, eadem aqua uti 
oportebit.** ; 


Influence from the fruor-construction is also easily possible 
because to partake of something pleasant is to enjoy it. Note 
how the opening words of the following passage reveal the speaker’s 
attitude of mind; also that the metre would not allow of fruor: 


Horace, Serm. 11. 6. 65 ff.: 
O noctes cenaeque deum! quibus ipse meique 
Ante Larem proprium vescor.% 


The following has no metrical complication; either frwor or 
utor would be possible: 


Cicero, de Fin. v. 57: Itaque . . . . esse omnino nolit in vita, si, 
gerendis negotiis orbatus, possit paratissimis vesci voluptatibus. 


Conversely, close touch with the field of vescor is indicated 
when fruor is used of eating that gives no real pleasure, as when 
the satirist refers ironically to the mean fare set before the needy 
client, while the patron feasts upon the best: 


Juvenal, v. 153 ff.: 
Tu scabie frueris mali, quod in aggere rodit, 
Qui tegitur parma..... 96 


on the plea of zeugma. Something remotely analogous may be found in the 
dietician’s order to ‘“‘thoroughly masticate’”’ milk. 

With nouns in reverse order, the combination lacte, carne vesci is noted 
twice (Sallust, Bell. Tug. 89. 7, and Pliny, N. H. vi. 161); once, carne, lacte 
vesci (Livy, xxix. 31. 9). 


%4 So of wine; cf. Livy, xl. 14. 1, Seribonius Largus 20, Fronto, p. 81. 11 
and 14; Celsus, ili. 15, iv. 5, ete. 

%® Cf. Carm. ii. 14. 10 ff.: terrae munere vescimur. The question of metre 
here again enters, as in one of the very rare instances in which the singular 
cibo is noted as being used with vescor. That passage has to do with the 
story of the eagle that dropped a tortoise upon the rocks in order to break 
its hard shell: 

Phaedrus, ii. 6. 11 ff.: 
.... ut scopulum super 
Altis ab astris duram inlidat corticem, 
Qua conminuta facile vescatur cibo. 
The context here looks to fruatur or potiatur; but neither would fit the verse 
as it stands. 


6 It may be in point to note in this connection that the phrase caelo 
frui perhaps weakened to the sense ‘‘live,’’ for which ‘‘breathe’’ is a synonym 
(“‘Breathes there a man,’’ ete; and note caelum haurire, Juvenal, 3. 84). 
Cf. Lucretius, v. 857: vesci vitalibus auris; so Vergil, Aen. i. 546, iii. 339, 
Statius, Theb. i. 237 ff. 
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It also points to the essentially transitive character of the 
verb vescor that the outstanding phrase carne vesci” is among 
those at once affected by the later tendency to return to the use 
of the accusative: 


Pliny, NV. H. xxviul. 170: . . . . carnesque vesci eas et, dum co- 
quantur, oculos vaporari ls praecipiunt. 


From every point of view, therefore, the conclusion seems 
justified that the ablative construction with vescor marked an 
objective relation, as was found to be the case with the other 
verbs considered. 


VI 


The first three papers of this series have had to do with the 
nature and the history of the ablative construction with the verbs 
brought together in the conventional uwtor, fruor group. The find- 
ings may be summarized as follows: 

1. With uwtor, the ablative construction is found strongly 
developed in the writings of Plautus and Terence. The derivation 
of the verb is too uncertain to provide any basis for judging how 
the use with the ablative originated; the construction has to be 
accepted as a fact, and as a starting point. 

Since the Romans of the early period were in general in no 
sense grammatically minded, it is likely that the use of the 
ablative with utor was picked up by them from the previous 
generation, as a sort of mannerism, without critical analysis. 

At that time, and thereafter, the verb was essentially transitive 
in sense; and when (or as far as) there was conscious grammatical 
analysis, recognition of the objective relation in the use of the 
ablative was inevitable. 

In polite society, the turn received the stamp of “correct 
usage’; indeed it is very possible that the employment of the 
ablative was regarded as more elegant than that of the blunt 
accusative,*’ which was common enough in Early Latin. In the 


7 See page 55, footnote 88. 


_ “SIt may be that this was true also of the use of the genitive case with 
Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting; ef. Havers Glotta, XIII, 177, ‘“‘den 
feineren Genitiv.”’ 
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later tendency of verbs of this group to revert to the last-named 
case, utor inclines to lag in the rear. 

2. In the Early Latin period, abutor is construed with the 
accusative only. It there often stresses the idea of completion, 
but the note of perversion or misuse is clearly present in some 
instances. 

The fact that, at the start, this verb was not affected by the 
syntax of its simplex may have been due to the different sound of 
the word and to its leaning at that time to special meanings 
(“use up,” “exhaust,” or the like); for these circumstances, in 
the minds of uncritical users, would tend to disassociate the com- 
pound from wtor itself. In the more observing and analytical 
Ciceronian age it is no surprise to find that abutor has followed 
the lead of its simplex in discarding the accusative in favor of 
the now ‘‘proper’’ ablative.2? 

3. With fruor the ablative makes a better showing than the 
accusative in Karly Latin (seven instances of one, three of the 
other). Here again the derivation of the verb is too uncertain 
to provide a basis for a theory as to the circumstances of the initial 
association of fruor with the ablative case; but the data actually 
in hand strongly favor the view that the syntactical fortunes of 
fruor are closely bound up with those of utor. 

Thus “enjoy” is often synonymous with “use with pleasure,” 
a fact which helps to establish a very considerable middle ground 
and encourages an overlapping that is easily sufficient to have 
held wtor and fruor together in a course of parallel syntactical 
development.'°° Its numerical superiority and larger percentage 
of ablative usage in Early Latin make it probable that the influ- 
ence of utor was dominant in the drift of both verbs toward 
exclusive use of the ablative in objective relation. 





** Composition with ab- certainly introduces no element that could in 
any way react upon the syntax of abutor. Hence exclusive adherence on the 
part of this verb to the accusative in Early Latin is strong evidence that 
utor itself had none of the fantastic meanings sometimes ascribed to it; 
at all periods it signifies ‘“‘use’’ or ‘‘utilize’’ (in the broadest sense of those 
terms). The case for this interpretation of utor is strengthened, of course, 
by the manifest fact that abutor lost none of its transitive force when it 
shifted to the use of the ablative. 


100 For further details, see p. 39 ff. 
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4. As for the syntax of fungor, there has been much mis- 
direction of energy in advancing a priori theories as to the initial 
force of an ablative in association with this verb or its forebear 
in the preliterary period. 

As a matter of fact, fungor is restricted to use with the accu- 
sative in Early Latin, with the exception of a single instance in 
Terence, which the editors emend against the manuscripts. Our 
concern, therefore, is with a shift from accusative to ablative that 
took place somewhere in the second century B.C. 

In the similar situation with abutor the close association with 
the simplex there provides plausible ground for a theory as to 
the reason for the abandonment of the accusative in favor of the 
ablative. The problem presented by fungor is much more difficult. 

One outstanding feature of the situation is the fact that when, 
during the comparatively silent years between Terence and 
Cicero, the case-shift was going on, the whole fungor-construction 
consisted virtually of the single phrase munus (offictum) fungi, 
which was giving way to munere (officio) fungi. 

Probably no one would claim that fungor lost any of its normal 
transitive force as the shift progressed; and it follows then that 
the ablative stands in objective relation with this verb also. 
Both the accusative and the ablative in the above phrases are 
inner objects, fungor contributing more than any other verb of 
the group to the category of the Cognate Ablative.!” 

In view of our lack of information, it would be presumptuous, 
perhaps, to hazard a guess as to the circumstance which first gave 
fungor an impetus toward the use of the ablative; but, in the 
imperial period, when the verb was associated with a considerable 
range of nouns, important contact with the wtor-construction is 
easily demonstrable. 

5. Potior is distinguished from the other verbs of the con- 
ventional group now under discussion by the fact that it is con- 
strued with the genitive as well as with the accusative and the 
ablative. 

01 In this connection attention may be called to the very rare verbal 
noun functio with its characteristically chosen objective genitive muneris; 
ef. Cicero, in Verr. 11. 3. 15 and Tusc. Disp. 11. 35. 

102 Cf. the contribution of fruor noted on p. 43. 103 Cf. page 44 ff. 
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The obvious connection of potior with potentia, compos, potens, 
etc., points to the objective character of the genitive as used with 
this verb, about one-half of the instances being provided by the 
single phrase potirz rerum. 

The essentially transitive character of potior is shown by 
the preference for the accusative in Early Latin, by the subse- 
quent tenacity of that construction, and by its strong outcropping 
in a writing as early as the Bellum Africum. A trend to the 
objective ablative was favored by points of contact and over- 
lapping with fruor and utor. 

6. Of all the group, vescor is the least used. Its proportion 
to utor is about 1:25; to others of the group, about 1:4 or 1:5. 
In approximately a third of the instances vescor is used absolutely, 
thus further limiting the amount of material available for study of 
the case-use with this verb. 

The transitive character of vescor is attested by examples with 
the accusative in Early Latin, and by the marked revival of that 
case-use in the writings of Pliny the Elder. The preference for an 
objective ablative may have been encouraged by points of contact 
with fruor, utor, and possibly potior. 

7. That, in the loose syntax of the Late Latin period, the 
verbs here under consideration tend strongly to revert to the use 
of the accusative probably is a matter of little significance. But 
certainly weight must attach to the fact that traces of the accusa- 
tive construction (which is found in good use with all the verbs 
of the group in Early Latin) persistently crop out in the standard 
writers of the best period of the literature. 

Manifestly these verbs never lost their transitive character, 
the shift to the ablative being a sort of vogue, due largely perhaps 
to an accidental development in the history of wéor; other factors, 
however, may have been at work.!% Against the “rule” thus 
established there was always working an undercurrent of protest, 
and an inclination to fall back upon the accusative as the normal 
object case!” 


104 Wurther investigation of the range of the objective use of the ablative 
might shed additional light on this point. See p. 46. 

105 Tt occurs to wonder whether, in the course of the transmission of 
various texts, some evidence of this protest may not have been suppressed 
by critics or scribes under the spell of the ‘‘rule.”’ 
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THE, UTOR, FRUOR GROUP 
FOURTH PAPER 


BY 
HERBERT C. NUTTING 


The discussion thus far has been concerned chiefly with the 
nature and the history of the case-use with verbs of the class 
above designated. It is now in order to add certain rather more 
specific observations upon the extensive material gathered for 
purposes of that study. 


I 
UTOR 


In the number of occurrences, this verb considerably surpasses 
the total for all of the other verbs of the group combined. That 
it was felt to be an essentially prosaic word is indicated by the 
fact that it is rather carefully avoided by the poets of the first 
century B.C.! Metrically it is suitable enough, as appears from 
Ovid’s extensive use. 


The commonplace character of utor goes hand in hand with 
the extreme width of its application; for wide range is incon- 
sistent with depth and specific coloring. Unquestionably the 
fundamental force of utor, as found in Latin literature, is best 
represented in English by “use’’ and “utilize.” But these two 


1 Note the figures for the following: Catullus, 2; Horace (lyric), 2; 
Vergil, 5; Propertius, 5; Tibullus, 5. The total for Lucretius is 10. These 
numbers seem very small when set over against the thousand or more 
occurrences of the word in Cicero, or, perhaps better, against the more than 
two hundred and fifty examples found in the Jnstitutio Oratoria of Quintilian. 


* The transitive character of utor has been shown in a previous paper 
(present volume, 24 ff.). And (ibid., 17 ff.) protest was entered against the 
unwarranted and misleading assumption that deponent form is presumptive 
evidence of reflexive meaning. 

To what was there said it should be added that a deponent system is 
not made up exclusively of passive forms; for the active participles play a 
considerable réle. So, in regard to the verb here in question, usurus is of 
common occurrence (particularly in connection with esse), and there is no 
lack of examples of utens; e.g., Cicero, ad. Alt. ii. 1. 8, de Fin. i. 58, de Nat. D. 
1. 93; Nepos, Epam. 3. 1; Ovid, Met. xii. 355; Quintilian, Inst. Orat. i. 5. 56, 
li. 20. 1; Livy, xxxv. 48. 3; Valerius Maximus, i. 8. 8; Pliny, N. H. viii. 112; 
Seneca, Dial. iv. 10. 3. Obviously the relation of the ablative must have 
been the same with all the forms of utor. 
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verbs do not fully cover the field of utor; for the Latin word 
carries through a programme much more consistent and uncom- 
promising. 

In general, we seem in English to lean toward excessive 
specialization. Thus we speak of a butcher shop, a grocery 
store, and a fruit market. For while one word might conceivably 
have served for all of these places of business, convention has 
decreed otherwise.* 

In the use of utor there is illustrated a very different tendency. 
While in English a physician may speak of using a remedy, he 
is more likely to prescribe a medicine; and, in either case, the 
patient takes the dose. In Latin, all this may be covered by the 
single phrase medicamento uti.4 

So, in the matter of clothing and personal adornment, while 
English diverges to “wear,” Latin consistently makes free use 
of the entirely logical vestibus uti, and the like; e.g. 

Martial, xii. 23. 1: 
Dentibus atque comis—nec te pudet—uteris emptis. 

Pliny, NV. H. xxxvii. 88: Utitur perforatis (sardonychibus) vulgus 
in collo.® 

Still again, though the turn may be counted rather formal, 
we experience no difficulty in the matter of using a person well 
or ill; but we part company with Latin, when it goes on quite 
consistently to plurimum uti or familiariter uti in references to 
close personal association. In a single book of Cicero’s letters® 
nineteen occurrences are counted of phrases of this type. 

’ In spite of this, it is curious to note that we do not hesitate to send a 
lady to a dry goods store to shop. 

4 There are, of course, other ways of handling these situations in Latin. 
The act of prescribing may be expressed through dare, and the ‘‘taking”’ 
of medicine may be described by edere or bibere. The point here made is 


merely that the phrase medicamento uti is good Latin for all of the operations 
mentioned. 

® Cf. anulis, Pliny, NV. H. xxix. 130; corona, Velleius Paterculus, 11. 40. 4; 
sagulo, Bellum Afrieum, 57. 5; gemmis, Pliny, N. H. xxxvii. 6; toga, Martial, 
x. 73. 3. In the second of the examples in the text above, the place of the 
ornament is indicated (in collo), which accentuates the difference between 
the Latin and the English idioms; cf. ante pectora, Pliny, N. H. vu. 12. 

5 ad Familiares xiii. 

7 Certain wider variants are worth noting: 

Quintilian, Inst. Orat. v. 9. 14: familiariter alicuius amicitia uti. 


Ol 
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The wide reach of utor finds even more characteristic illus- 
tration in connection with nouns expressing abstract relations. 
Thus, of a mutinous soldier who comes back to the colors by 
invitation, it may be said ‘‘clementia ducis utitur.”’ Here we are 
not unsympathetie to the fundamental force of the Latin verb, 
though we may feel it natural to paraphrase ‘‘he takes advan- 
tage of.” But clementia uti is the best of Latin also for the act 
or attitude of the officer who allows the soldier to return; here 
English parts company, and we must render “‘show”’ or ‘‘display.’’® 


Idiomatic paraphrases tend to obscure what otherwise would 
be a very simple and plain matter. These aside, it is clear 
enough that the verb utor usually stands consistently for the ideas 
“use” and “utilize.” There is, however, an important side- 
development which must be noted here, as it bears closely upon 


the topic next to be considered. 


The fundamental force of wtor is obvious when it is said of 
sailors who make the most of weather conditions ‘‘bona tempestate 
utuntur,” though again we incline to the paraphrase “‘take advan- 
tage of.’’ But the same words may be used of the passengers, 
who are the mere beneficiaries of nature; then the force of the 
verb approaches that of experzor.® 

This movement away from the normal force of uwtor is even 
more pronounced in the report of the disgruntled traveler who 
says ‘‘Usque advorsa tempestate usi sumus.’’'° Here the passengers 


Nepos, Att. 5. 4: utebatur autem intime Q. Hortensio. 

Nepos, Aét. 9. 3: cum Ciceronis intima familiaritate uteretur. 

Cicero, ad Fam. vii. 32. 1: quocum mihi est magnus usus. 

Cicero, ad Fam. xiii. 23. 1: inter nosmet .. . vetus usus intercedit. 
In this general connection it may be added that, in addition to its 

erotic sense, fruor also occasionally is used to emphasize the note of affec- 
tion or pleasure in association with a person; e.g. 

Nepos, Att. 20. 2: Cum (Caesar) esset in urbe et propter infinitas 
suas occupationes minus saepe, quam vellet, Attico frueretur, nullus dies 
temere intercessit, quo non ad eum scriberet. 

So Cicero, ad Quint. Frat. ii. 8. 3; Curtius, ix. 6. 17; Martial, i. 86. 5: Pliny, 
Ep. i. 10. 9; Seneca, Dial. v. 23. 8, Ep. 58. 32. Cf. Cicero, Lael. 32 (usu eius 
frui); Suetonius, Tib. 50. 1 (commercio hominum fruit). 


_ * For further illustration, see present volume, 26 ff. Somewhat incon- 
sistently in English we speak of using caution, discretion, and the like. 


°Cf. Pliny, Ep. x. 17 A. 1: saluberrimam navigationem ... . expertus. 
10 Terence, Hec. 423. 
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are distinctly the victims of untoward circumstance, and the 
verb reaches out toward the sphere of patior." Cf. the following 
of soldiers who had to surrender after a siege: 


Caesar, B.C. ii. 28. 2:.... qui eadem essent usi fortuna, eademque 
in obsidione perpessi. 


THE PREDICATE ABLATIVE 


Very frequently the objective ablative with utor is accom- 
panied by a predicate ablative. A common type appears in the 
following sentence: 


Sallust, Bell. Cat. 20. 16: Vel imperatore vel milite me utimini. 


In this group the predicate ablative is commonly such a word 
as duce, ministro, patrono, or the like. The type is too familiar 
to need extensive illustration here.!” 

It was noted just above that utor sometimes verges toward 
the force of experior. This produces a type of predicate con- 
struction wherein the subject of the verb finds a person or thing 
(to be) something; e.g. 


Plautus, Tri. 825 ff.: 


Nam te omnes saevomque severumque atque avidis moribus com- 
memorant, 


Spurcificum, inmanem, intolerandum, vesanum. Contra opera ex- 
pertus; 

Nam pol placido te et clementi meo usque modo, ut volui, usus sum 
in alto. 


The speaker, just landed from his ship, is talking of his expe- 
riences at sea (note, line 826, contra opera expertus). Despite 
current opinion, he has found Neptune (to be) peaceful and mild. 
So again: 

Terence, H. T. 217: 
Ne ille facili me utetur patre. 


1 Cf. Tacitus, Ann. ii. 53. 1: adversam navigationem per pessus. 
“There is a rather close parallel in the use of two accusatives with 
the verb habeo; e.g. 
Curtius, viii. 7. 6: . . . . quos paulo ante ministros caedis habuisti, 
subito ab aliis iubes trucidari. 
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It is instructive to compare these examples with a sentence 
in which the verb experior is used with double accusative: 


Valerius Maximus, v. 3. HE. 2: Huic tamen neque vitae summa 


sinceritas neque constantissimus erga patriam amor... . auxilio 
esse potuerunt, quominus infestos cives experiretur; saepe enim 
lapidibus petitus . . . . ad ultimum ipsa patria pulsus est.!3 


The type of predicate usage with utor just illustrated develops 
a semi-technical form of laudation for faithful military service; e.g. 


Caesar, B. C. iii. 59. 1: quorum opera Caesar omnibus Gallicis 
bellis optima fortissimaque erat usus. 


Livy, xxiv. 14. 4:.... bona fortique opera eorum se ad eam diem 
usum.*4 


In a very familiar passage this turn occurs in a somewhat 
illogically constructed period: 


Cicero, in Cat. iii. 14: Deinde L. Flaccus at C. Pomptinus, 
praetores, quod eorum opera forti fidelique usus essem, merito ac 
lure laudantur. 


As a matter of fact the praetors should be praised for their 
courageous and loyal service, not (as stated in the text) because 
Cicero had found it to be such.!® 

In regard to the predicate use in general, it may be noted 
that it is not infrequently set off by an adverb; e.g. 


Sallust, Bell. Tug. 31. 23: Postremo sociis nostris veluti hostibus 
. . utuntur. 


Cicero, de Fin. iv. 24: quae sunt igitur communia nobis cum 
antiquis, vis sic utamur quasi concessis. 

Pliny, N. H. viii. 132: binis pedibus gradiuntur, prioribusque 
ut manibus utuntur. 


Seneca, Hp. 120. 4: Utar ergo illo (verbo) non tantum tamquam 
recepto sed tamquam usitato. 


13 Cf. Seneca, de Ben. i. 1. 4. And here also there is a not very remote 
parallel in examples of the predicate accusative with the verb habeo; e.g. 
Cicero, ad Fam. i. 4. 1; Livy, vi. 36. 3, xxvi. 36. 3; Pliny, Ep. iii. 26. 3; Tacitus, 
Ann. ii. 88. 3. Specially interesting is a passage in which habeo and experior 
appear side by side: 

Nepos, Them. 9. 4: Non minus me bonum amicum habebis, quam 
jortem inimicum ille expertus est. 

Cr sodil..46. 6, xxiv..47. 11, xxviii. 9. 20; xxxix. 38: 12, xl 35."6, xl. 
36. 11; Cicero, ad Fam. i. 9. 2; Valerius Maximus, i. 8. 6. 


16 Lack of precision in causal clauses is rather common; e.g. Suetonius, 
Nero 38. 1 fin., Tacitus, Agr. 10. 6, Pliny, Ep. i. 4. 15, and elsewhere. 
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Occasionally the predicate construction is replaced by a 
prepositional phrase with pro; e.g. 
Cicero, Acad. i. 25: quibus (verbis) ....econsuetudo iam utitur 
pro Latinis. 
Tacitus, Ann. xii. 14. 1: Ceterum Gotarzes, nondum satis aucto 
exercitu, flumine Corma pro munimento uti.'® 


REDUNDANT USE OF THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE 


In about fifty examples, the form usus is found interjected 
into sentences which, without it, would be complete both in 
grammar and in sense. The point is well illustrated by the two 
following passages: 

Tacitus, Ann. ii. 42. 4: Florus, ... visis militibus qui effugia 
insederant, sua manu cecidit. 

Ovid, Her. vii. 196: 
Ipsa swa Dido concidit usa manu. 

The insertion of the participle of course alters the syntactical 
relation. In the first sentence cited, manu is an instrumental 
ablative; in the other, the word stands in objective relation to usa.!” 


Caesar, B. C. iii. 95. 5: Omnes ducibus usi centurionibus tribunis- 
que militum in altissimos montis . . . . confugerunt. 


Here there is an objective ablative with a predicate. Omitting 
usi, the remainder of the phrase would function as an ablative 
absolute.’ 


16 Sallust, Bell. Tug. 31. 23 (cited above), has the two constructions 
side by side in the same sentence. 

‘7 Very similar redundaney appears in the following in the use of the 
participle abiecta: 

Valerius Maximus, iii. 2. #. 5: Fortis et animosa civitas Spartana 

lacet armis nostris abiecta. 

18 Aside from the participle wsus, this general type of redundancy shows 
a considerable spread; e.g. 


Valerius Maximus, vil. 3. #.9: cum... .adid exsequendum Furius 
oe Sarat i ; ; ih Sen : 
Camillus ... . validissimo instructus exercitu venisset, universi ei togati 


obviam processerunt. 
It would be quite possible to dispense with instructus in this sentence, 
leaving what would then be an ablative of accompaniment. Cf. also Apu- 
leius, Met. ix. 17 (praeditam); Vitruvius, ix. Praef. 18 (fretus); Valerius 
Maximus, v. 5. 3 (contentus), ix. 12. EH. 4 (laniatus); add iii. 2. EH. 5 (abiecta) 
cited in the previous note. So Frontinus, Strat. iii. 9. 3 (adiuti), Propertius, 
1. 18. 23 (niza). 
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This somewhat superfluous use of the participle usws seems 
not to be well recognized, and even to be viewed with suspicion. 
Thus in the sentence above quoted Ipsa sua Dido concidit usa 
manu, Bentley would read icta for usa, influenced perhaps by the 
fact that there is such a variant quoted in connection with a 
second occurrence of this same verse.!9 

But, as a matter of fact, the redundant use of usus is not only 
frequent but also widespread. Note the following: 

Cicero, de Off. iii. 38: Itaque hac opportunitate anuli usus... . 
regem ... . interemit, sustulit, quos obstare arbitrabatur.2° 

Nepos, Timoth. 3. 4: At ille temeraria usus ratione non cessit 
maiorum natu auctoritati. 

Sallust, Bell. Zug. 111. 2: ad hoc metuere, ne fluxa fide usus popu- 
larium animos evorteret. 

Florus, ii. 7. 11: Sed Titus Aquilius, Perpernae usus exemplo 
interclusum hostem commeatibus ad extrema compulit. 

Velleius Paterculus, ii. 52. 2: Pompeius longe diversa aliis 
suadentibus, . . . wsuws impetu suo hostem secutus est. 

Tacitus, Ann. ii. 38. 1: Inclinatio senatus incitamentum Tiberio 
fuit, quo promptius adversaretur his ferme verbis wsus: 

Asconius, 40: utrasque eas et praeterea complures alias nimia 
«.. asperitate usus damnavit. 


UTOR WITH SEPARATIVE EXPRESSIONS 


Cicero, ad Att. xi. 21. 1: Et nos, si quid opus erit, utemur ex eo, 
de quo scribis. 

Varro, R. R. i. 11. 2: Si omnino aqua non est viva, cisternae 
faciendae sub tectis et lacus sub divo, ex altero loco ut homines, 
ex altero ut pecus uti possit.?! 


In passages like these there seems to be suppression of an 
ablative object. Compare the fuller form of expression in the 


following: 
Cicero, de Fin. iii. 7: nam in Tusculano, cum....vellem.... 
e bibliotheca . . . . quibusdam libris uti, .. . .2 


19 Fasti, i. 550. 
20 Contrast occasione without usus in Statius, Sil., Praef. 1. 30. 
1 So Pliny, N. H. xxviii. 139; ef. Terence, Adel. 981 (unde). 
Cf. Livy, viii. 13. 15, xxviii. 45. 18; and, with even greater fullness 
of expression: 
Bell. Alex. 5. 3: qui... . ex privatis aedifictis specubus ac puteis 
extracta aqua utebantur. 
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THE COMPOUNDS 


Utor is virtually restricted to the single compound abutor, 
and this a word of rather rare occurrence. In Early Latin it is 
construed with the accusative only. The textbooks are in error 
in stating that its meaning at that period is confined to the 
sense of ‘“‘use up.’ 

If the manuscripts are to be relied upon, the compound 
deutor is used once: 

Nepos, Hum. 11. 3: se mirari, quare iam tertium diem sic 


teneretur; non enim convenire Antigoni prudentiae, ut sic deuteretur 
victo.*4 


II 
FRUOR 


The numerical strength of fruor and utor is about in the 
ratio 1:7, and in its range of application, frwor is much more 
limited and specific in meaning. 

It has already been shown” that in the use of the two verbs 
there is considerable common ground. It may be of interest 
here to glance at passages in which they are definitely contrasted: 

Florus, i. 22. 21: (Hannibal), cum victoria posset uti, frui maluit 
relictaque Roma Campaniam Tarentumque peragrare.”® 


Seneca, Dial. vii. 10. 3: tu voluptatem complecteris, ego con- 
pesco; tu voluptate frueris, ego utor. 


By virtue of its meaning, frwor is not well suited to the devel- 
opment of a predicate ablative construction. Clear-cut examples 
are exceedingly rare; cf. 


Cicero, ad Fam. i. 9. 21: Itaque eius omni et gratia... et opibus 
. . ste fruor ut meis. 


28 See present volume, 28 ff. Conversely, the simplex sometimes has 
this force (ibid., 32 ff.). 

24 Use of this verb has been suggested in emendation of Auctor ad Heren- 
nium, iii. 14 (his deusum for de his usum). 

25 Present volume, 39 ff. 

26 Cf. victoria... uti, Livy vi. 30. 7. 
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No example was noted in which this verb stands with a 
source expression alone, though there are a few phrases in 
which objective ablative and source expression stand side by 
side; e.g. 

Ps. Quintilian, 15. 7: Quanta de te potuerit gloria frui??? 


In general, however, the absolute use of fruor is common 
enough, and some occurrences are worth study in this connection: 
Tacitus, Hist. ili. 83. 3: Nune inhumana securitas ... . ; velut 


festis diebus id quoque gaudium accederet, exultabant, fruebantur, 
nulla partium cura, malis publicis laeti. 


Warring factions were turning the city into a shambles, while 
the populace made holiday and found entertainment in ‘‘the 
sights.’ In its setting here, fruebantur seems to have almost the 
force of gaudebant; and it is possible that this substitution was 
made because the noun gaudium is used in the preceding phrase. 

Another phase of absolute usage is suggested by a comparison 
of the following passages: 

Sallust, Bell. Cat. 2.9: Verum.enim vero is demum mihi vivere 


atque frui anima videtur, qui aliquo negotio intentus praeclari 
facinoris aut artis bonae famam quaerit. 


Valerius Maximus, viii. 7. E. 5: Ergo animo tantum modo vita 
fruebatur, corpore vero quasi alieno et supervacuo circumdatus erat. 


Accius, 296: 
Sapimus animo, fruimur anima; sine animo anima est debilis. 


In the first of these sentences, anima is clearly an objective 
ablative. The second passage shows vita in this same relation, 
but in connection with another ablative (animo) which belongs 
to the instrumental or specification category.2> In the third 
example, the balance of sapimus animo favors the view that 
we 


tag 


anima is instrumental, fruimur being used absolutely (..e., 
feel pleasure’’). 


27 So Seneca, Dial. vi. 12. 2; cf. Pliny, Ep. v. 10. 3, where perfruor is 
thus construed. 
28 Cp. the similar combination in the following: 
Lucretius, ii. 18 ff.: 
. mente fruatur 
Tucundo sensu cura semota metuque. 
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The compound perfruor is listed about sixty times, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the instances being found in the writings 
of Cicero, Pliny the Younger and Apuleius. 

The syntax of the word shows nothing of special interest. There 
is at least one clear case of the predicate use of the ablative: 


Pliny, Ep. i. 19. 2: Ut te non decurione solum, verum etiam 
equite Romano perfruamur, offero tibi.... trecenta milia nummum.”° 


Ill 
FUNGOR 


Aside from compounds, this verb is used considerably less 
than fruor, its ratio to utor being about 1 : 12. In meaning it is 
rather remote from both utor and fruor; and, until the time of 
Cicero, it seems to have gone a solitary way, being associated 
mostly with the two nouns munus and offictum. Then its field 
widened to take in designations of public office and such expres- 
sions as ministerio, partibus, and vice.*° 

In regard to examples employing the form vice, a question 
might perhaps be raised. For fungor, of course, may be used 
absolutely, and vice can serve virtually as a preposition with the 
genitive, with about the same force as that of pro with the abla- 
tive as seen in the following: 


Columella, i. 5. 9: Non solum superficiem suam facile sustine- 
bunt, sed et pro fultura et substructione fungentur. 


Hence, in regard to a phrase like fungi prooemit vice, it might 
seem possible to construe vice either as objective ablative (in the 
sense of partibus), or as a preposition with fungi used absolutely. 
The Roman point of view seems revealed in the fact that vice 
may be pluralized in such phrases. Note also the adjective 
modifier in the following example: 

Propertius, iv. 11. 75 ff.: 
Fungere maternis vicibus, pater; ila meorum 
Omnis erit collo turba ferenda tuo.* 


29 Cf. Apuleius, Met. iii. 23. °° For details, see present volume, 49. 
31 Cf. also the phrase vicem explere, as in Curtius, viii. 6. 18 (vice officu 
sui expleta). 
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Of all the verbs of the group here studied, fungor is most 
strongly represented in its compounds. Perfungor is found about 
fifty times, defungor about two hundred and fifty; and the total 
for both almost reaches that of the simplex itself. But the num- 
bers for defungor are much swelled by the frequent use of the 
participle defunctus as adjective and noun. 


PERFUNGOR 


In this intensive compound the note of completeness is 
characteristic: 


Cicero, de Dom. 44: Equidem iam perfunctus sum, nullam vim, 
nullum impetum metuo.*? 


When there is explicit reference to labor, struggle, or suffering, 
the force of the verb inclines to shift to the notion of experiencing, 
enduring, or the like :** 


Nepos, Han. 13. 1: Sie vir fortissimus, multis variisque per- 
functus laboribus, anno aequievit septuagesimo. 

Cicero, ad Fam. v. 12. 5: Ceteris vero, nulla perfunctis propria 
molestia, casus autem alienos sine ullo dolore intuentibus, etiam 
ipsa misericordia est lucunda. 


In the following passage the text is not quite certain: 


Owvidhelinista veron lomitias 
Si quod et instabat dominae miserabile vulnus, 


Sit perfuncta meis tempus in omne malis. 


The minor variant defuncta brings this case exactly into lne 
with the special development later noted in the discussion of 
defungor.*4 


® For other cases of absolute use, see Terence, Hec. 594 (the only 
occurrence of the word in Early Latin); Cicero, p. Clu. 116; Livy xxiii. 
43. 5. One example with prepositional phrase is noted: 
Varro, R. R. ii. & 5: Quidam adiciunt perfunctas esse (sues) a febri 
et a foria. 
Here the preposition should perhaps be rendered ‘‘on the score of.” 
°8 Cf. the similar development in the case of ulor noted on p. 66 ff. 


34 See p. 74 ff., and cf. especially Caelius, apud Cie. ad Fam. viii. 1. 4. 
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The compound perfungor is noteworthy for its strong tendency 
to use an accusative object; e.g. 
Lucretius, iii. 956: 


Omnia perfunctus vital praemia, marces.*° 


DEFUNGOR 


The intensive force of this compound seems to spend itself 
largely in the idea of carrying a thing through to the point of 
release. The three examples found in Early Latin are all in 
Terence, and in each the verb is used absolutely: 


Terence, Adel. 507 ff.: 


Utinam hie sit modo 
Defunctum. Verum nimia illaee licentia 
Profeeto evadet in aliquod magnum malum.** 


The speaker here could wish that the end of a bad situation 
were reached; he fears, however, for the future. The third 
passage is specially interesting in view of the prepositional 
phrase attached: 


Terence, Phor. 1021: 


Cupio misera in hac re iam defungier. 


Here is anxiety to reach the point of release. Probably zn should 
be interpreted “in respect. to.’’*” 


Aside from the normal use with objective ablative, the classical 
period develops a distinctive group of cases, where, through sup- 
pression of its object, defungor comes to stand absolutely with an 
instrumental ablative; e.g. 

Livy, vill. 19. 14: . . . . eamque deditionem ab senatu non ac- 


ceptam, quod egentium atque humilium poena defungi velle Funda- 
num populum censuerint. 


8 Cf. Apuleius, Met. viii. 16; Cicero, p. Sest. 10; Lucretius, iii. 968; 
Fronto, 135. 9 ff.; and (with perpetior) Cicero, ad Fam. 1. 9. 10. 

36 Cf. Hun. 15. 

7 In the rash theorizing about the “‘original’’ foree of fungor, this 
significant early example seems to have escaped attention. 
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The people of Fundi feel themselves still under suspicion, and 
seem to hope by the sacrifice of a few victims to get relief from 
their present uncomfortable status.*® 


In general, the verb defungor is much associated with the idea 
of the completion of life’s troubles or activities. Full phrases 
such as vita defungi or fato defungi are occasionally found;® but 
the ablative is often omitted, particularly in the case of the 
participle defunctus, which, as noted above, serves also as adjec- 
tive and noun.*® 

In Statius and in Seneca’s tragedies the prefix is dropped 
nineteen times, thus substituting functus for defunctus; e.g. 


Statius, Sil. ii. 1. 209 ff.: 
Omnia functa 


Aut moritura vides. 


No certain instance is noted of the accusative with defungor."! 
This compound differs from the other also in the matter of dis- 
tribution, most of its occurrences being found in Livy and the 
post-Augustan writers. 


38 Cf. Livy, ii. 35. 3, x. 29. 3, xxix. 21. 6, xlv. 41. 9. See also Caelius, 
apud Cic. ad Fam. viii. 1. 4, and Seneca, Contr. i. 3. 12, ix. 4. 12. 

*? Other variants appear here and there: sorte defungi, Seneca, Dial. 
xl. 11. 4; terra defungi, Ovid, Met. ix. 254; suis temporibus defungi, Horace, 
Epist. 11. 1. 21 ff.; ultimae senectutis spatio defungi, Valerius Maximus, vii. 
1. 1. In the phrase morte defungi (e.g. Curtius, iil. 11. 9) the force of the 
compound is much like that of the simplex. 

“9 With such brevity of expression may be compared: finivit (se. vitam), 
Tacitus, Ann. vi. 50. 9; expirans (sc. animam), Vergil, Aen. x. 731. 

In references to death, the other compound (perfungor) seems always 
to require an expressed object; ef. Lucretius, iii. 968; Livy, ix. 1. 6; Tacitus, 
AlMDs sans WEE By, 

41 Cf., however, Quintilian, Decl. 3 
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IV 
POTIOR 


The numerical ratio of this verb to wfor is about 1:8. It has 
important points of contact both with utor and with fruor,” but 
is not well suited to the use of a predicate ablative. The best 
example noted is one in which the ablative object is suppressed: 


Terence, Phor. 829 ff.: 


. . abduxi mulierem, 
Curavi propria ut Phaedria poteretur.*% 


As shown elsewhere,“ potior with the ablative covers the 
ideas both of acquisition and of possession. This is true also 
of the use of the genitive, as may be seen by contrasting the 
following examples: 

Caesar, B. G. i. 3. 7: regno occupato per tris potentissimos ac 
fortissimos populos totius Galliae sese potiri posse sperant. 


Velleius Paterculus, i. 1. 3: regni potitur Aegisthus per annos 
septem. 


Among the instances of the use of the genitive, the outstanding 
phrase of course is potiri rerum. Here, too, the ideas of acquisition 
and possession are both represented: 


Cicero, in Cat. ii. 19: . . . . dominationem tamen exspectant, 
rerum potiri volunt. 

Pliny, NV. H. xxxv. 201: quos et nos adeo potiri rerum vidimus, 
ut praetoria quoque ornamenta decerni a senatu iubente Agrippina 
Claudi Caesaris videremus. 


This latter passage is specially interesting, because of the 
light which it throws upon the nature of the genitive; for adeo 
ut would seem to leave no room for doubt that potzrz was 

felt as equivalent to potentes esse.* 


“2 See present volume, 53 ff. 

43 See also Apuleius, Met. v. 9, and Livy xxii. 43. 13. 

44 Present volume, 53 ff. 

4° See also present volume, 51; and cf. such phrases as locorum potentes 
(Tacitus, Ann. vi. 33. 3), potentem omnium (Seneca, de Ben. vii. 8. 1), and 
mei potens (Livy, xxvi. 13. 14). 
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As a matter of fact, it would seem likely that the use of the 
ablative or the genitive with potior was largely a matter of chance 
or habit. The phrase potiri rerum clearly follows a rather strongly 
marked groove; rebus potiri would have served the purpose, 
and in one instance this substitution is noted.” 

It is true that some words are found only in the ablative and 
others only in the genitive with potzor. But our records, of 
course, are incomplete; and genitives like zmperii and regni seem 
to stand on an equal footing with the ablatives imperio and 
regno. 

The facts do not support at all well the view that in references 
to persons the genitive is preferably used. For the ablative, the 
following may be cited: adultero, amato, Bactriano, relicta (coniuge), 
cupita (ea), deo, domina, Domitio, femina, Hesione, Ianthe, Medis, 
qua (Messalina), muliere, parente, Persis, redactis (hostibus), rege, 
Scytha, tua (sorore), vate. 

The rare compound compotio(r), cited twice in Early Latin,*® 
appears again in Apuleius, there construed with accusative and 
genitive.*9 


V 
VESCOR 


This verb is far less used than any other of the group. Of 
the less than two hundred occurrences, about a quarter are sup- 
plied by Pliny the Elder. The absolute use of vescor is very 
frequent. 

The participle does not often appear, but the following example 
is of special interest: 


Pliny, VN. H. x. 70: Abeunt et hirundines hibernis mensibus, sola 
carne vescens avis ex is quae aduncos ungues non habent. 


© Variations are slight: Tacitus, Ann. vi. 30. 6, ceterarum rerum pote- 
retur; Velleius Paterculus, i. 6. 6 (authenticity questioned), omniwm gentium 
rerum potiti sunt. Seneca, Contr. iii. Prooem. 2, uses rerum potiebatur of an 
orator’s sway over his audience. 

“ Apuleius, Apol. 17. So of securing possession of concrete things: 
Apuleius, de Plat. ii. 13; ef. Cicero, Cato M. 48. 

48 See present volume, 50, fn. 56. 

de Deo S., Prol. 4; the reading is doubtful in Met. xi. 22. 
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Here carne vescens is a variant on carnivora, an adjective used 
elsewhere by Pliny: “the only flesh-eating bird among those 
which lack hooked claws.” 


Something like the redundant employment of usus*® is seen 
in the following: 


Vitruvius, ii. 1. 1; Homines vetere more ut ferae in. . . . speluncis 
. . nascebantur, ciboque agresti vescendo vitam exigebant. 


This sentence would have been complete without vescendo; and 
if the last named word is a gerund, it may be counted as a sub- 
stitute for the present participle.” 

Source expressions are not uncommon with vescor. And the 
statement is found that the classical ablative is displaced later 
by a prepositional construction, with citation of the following 
as an example:” 


Vulgate, Deut. xx. 19: . . . . non succides arbores de quibus vesci 
potest. 


But it is not a question of eating trees, but of eating (fruit) 
from them; that is, vesc? is here used absolutely, as in similar 
examples with utor.* Compare the compendious and the full 
form with poto: 


Pliny, Ep. iv. 30. 3: Iuxta recumbis et vesceris; atque etiam 
ex ipso fonte ... . potas. 

Vitruvius, viii. 3. 20: Sunt autem etiam fontes uti vino mixti, 
quemadmodum est unus Paphlagoniae, ex quo eam aquam . 
potantes fiunt temulenti. 


A passage of doubtful punctuation can be arranged to connect 
vescor somewhat differently with a source expression: 


50 See p. 68 ff. 
51 Curiously enough the gerund utendo is used in this ‘same way by 
Vitruvius in a very similar passage: 
viii. 3. 28: .... aut carne aut piscatu aut etiam qualibet ex his 
reliquis rebus escarum utendo poterit tueri vitam. 
52 Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik,® 527 (c). 
53 See p. 69. Note also ex eadem vesci mensa_ (Seneca, Contr. i. 2. 11), 


cx hominum manu vescens (Pliny, N. H. ix. 26). Cf. too vesci in ea (mensa) 
solitum (Curtius, v. 2. 14). 
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Ovid, Met. xv. 136 ff.: 
Protinus ereptas viventi pectore fibras 
Inspiciunt mentesque deum scrutantur in illis. 
Unde (fames homini vetitorum tanta ciborum est?) 
Audetis vesci, genus 0 mortale? 


By this arrangement of the sentence, unde is made to refer to 
the thing eaten (fibras, 1. 186), somewhat as, in rather obsolete 
English, a person is said to “eat of a thing.’’ The following 
example with gusto is interesting, though it is not certain just 
what interpretation is to be put upon the word aqua there: 


Vitruvius, vili. 3. 17: Item Alpibus in Cottii regno est aqua, 
ex qua qui gustant, statim concidunt.*4 


VI 
CoNSPECTUS* 


In compiling the following lists an attempt has been made 
to cover rather fully the literature from Plautus to Apuleius. 
The material is arranged by verb and by author; and the refer- 
ence is followed by the case-form used with the verb. 

Up to this time no such check has been available, with the 
result that even the best editors of Latin texts have gone astray 
in their notes on the behavior of the verbs of the utor, fruor 
group. It will now be possible to weed out old errors and to 
avoid new misstatements. 

The abbreviation grd. is used to mark passages in which the 
verb takes the gerund or gerundive form without shedding light 
upon the case-syntax of the verb. The asterisk (*) indicates a 
question of text. Minor variants in general are not noticed, nor 
obvious blunders on the part of a copyist. - 


‘4 The passage involving pascor in Columella, viii. 17. 14 is of rather 
doubtful interpretation. 
* Appertaining to nos. 1-5 of volume 10, present series. 
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UTOR 


Acelius: 


5, ea (pervicacia) 
647, more* 


Antonius: 


apud Cic. ad Att. xiv. 13. A. 2, 
beneficio 


Apuleius: 


Apol. 
13 (ter), s(y)rmate, crocota, 
centunculo, and grd. (bis) 
15, speculo 
17, qui (neut.?) 
19, grd. 
45, illis (servis) 
46 (bis), aqua, servis 
65, Platone 
Ascl. 
10, grd. 
de Deo S. 
1, verbis 
5, lure iurando 
de Plat. 
ii. 12, pauperie 
ii. 24, multitudine, viribus 
Flor. 
9, radio, subula, lima, torno, 
ferramentis* 
Met. 
i. 11, ministerio 
ili. 15,* violentia 
v. 9, copia 
ix. 35, gloria 
wept ‘Epunvelas : 
4, oratione 


Asconius: 


18, pluribus (patronis) 

21 (bis), quibus (verbis), verbo 
36, horis 

38, oratione 

40, asperitate 

48, con].* 

62, rebus 

68, verbo 

75, 1ure* 


Auctor ad Herennium: 


i. 6 (quinquies), insinuatione, 
principio (bis), and absol. 
i. 9, principio 
i. 10, dubitatione 
i. 11 (ter), exordio, quo (exor- 
dio), quod* (exordium) 
i. 14, transitionibus 
i. 17 (bis), distributione, enu- 
meratione 
i. 22 (ter), parte, definitione, and 
absol. 
i. 26 (bis), rationem,* firma- 
mento 
i. 2, conclusionibus 
i. 5 (bis), loco, defensione 
9 (ter), qua (approbatione) ; 
quibus (locis) bis? 
i. 12, exemplis 
ii. 13, locis 
ii. 15, expositione, recitatione, 
conlaudatione 
ii. 17, definitione 
il. 19, constitutione 
il. 22 (bis), loco 
ii. 25, deprecatione 
ii. 26, locis 
ii. 27, argumentationibus 
ii. 28 (bis), exornatione, partibus 
ii. 30, ea (argumentatione) 
ii. 33, reprehensione 
ii. 36, ratione 
ii. 38, conclusione 
ii. 39,* exemplo 
ii. 40 (bis), regibus, legibus 
ii. 41, definitionibus 
il. 47, conclusionibus* 
ii. 48, comparatione 
ii. 50, qua (misericordia) 
ili. 4 (bis), partibus (bis) 
ii. 5, partibus 
iii. 8 (quinquies), divisione; con- 
firmatione, confutatione;* lo- 
cis, virtutibus 


ree ee 
rr 
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Utor: Auctor ad Herennium 


ili. 9 (bis), locis, conelusionibus iv. 64, absol. 
iii. 18, divisione iv. 65, oratione 
ili. 14, absol. (?) iv. 66, oratione 
iil. 15, coneclusionibus Bellum Africum: 
ili. 16, principio, narratione, divi- 20. 4, frumento 
sione, confirmatione, confuta- 21. 1, eo (frumento) 
tione, conclusione 28. 2, oratione 
ill. 17 (bis), confirmatione, nar- 32. 3, beneficio 
ratione, commutationibus, 45. 2, beneficio 
translationibus 51. 5, aquatione 
il. 21, intervallis 57. 5 (bis), sagulo; (vestitu),* 
il. 24* (bis), voce (bis); inter- and absol. 
vallis, divisionibus (?) 69. 5, genere 
ili. 25 (bis), voce (bis), clamore, 88. 3, vultu, sermone 
sono (bis), commutationibus Bellum Alexandrinum: 
(bis), celeritate, intervallis, 5. 2) hac (aquai) 
spatiis 5. 3, aqua 
ili. 27 (sexties), bracchio, vultu, 6. 2, aqua 
aspectu; porrectione, inambu- 13. 1, quibus (navibus) 
latione, supplosione; aspectu;* 21. 5, absol. 
amplificatione; gestu, rebus; 28. 2 (bis), navigatione, itinere 
amplificatione; plangore, ictu, 58. 1, viribus 
gestu, vultu. Bellum Hispaniense: 25. 1, instituto 
Hierole abso Brutus: 
i. 34, dispositione,* notatione apud Cie. 
iv. 1 (bis), exemplis ad Fam. xi. 26, solacio 
lv. 3, exemplis ad M. Brut., ii. 3. 4, altera 
iv. 7 (ter), facultate, exemplis, (oratione ) 
alienis (exemplis) (Sed, Ie 
iv. 8, adiumento i.2 1. p. 234, 23, quibus (tubis; 
iv. 10, exemplis nom. tubus) 


wo 


2. 10. 5, quibus (neut.) 
2. 584. 35, (ligna) 


iv. 18 (bis), exemplis, verbis 
iv. 20, incomplete* 

iv. 22, exclamatione 2. 585. xi, absol. 

iv. 24, fortuna 2 2. 589. 8a ff. (bis), legibus 
lv. 27, continuatione (bis), uto semel 

lv. Js, his (generibus) * . 589. 31a, (quod) 


nd 
Ny ow 


t 


to 
bo 


iv. 32, generibus 22. 589. 35a, (ea omnia) 
iv. 38, absol., or ea (disiunctione ) 2.2. 593. 23, via 

22. 598. 72, loceis, porticibus 
iv. 41, ea (exornatione) 22.593. 75, loceis 


i 
i 
i 

lv. 39, me ee 
; i 
i 
i 


iv. 42 (bis), genere; eo (genere)* 2 2. 593. 76 (bis), loceis, eis 
iv. 45 (bis), sermone; ea (transla- 22. 593. 79, loco 

tione ) * i.2 2. 598. 80 ff., loceis 
iv. 46, argumentum* i.2 2. 598. 82 (bis), grd., loceis 
iv. 56, commutationibus i.2 2. 594. Ixxxii, quibus (neut.) 
iv. 58 (bis), hac (commoratione), i.2 2. 756. 6, ferro 

and absol.* 1.2 2. 756. 8, absol. 
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Witor eee: 
1.2 2. 1702. 6, incomplete (?) 
Caelius: 
apud Cie. ad Fam. 
vill. 4. 2, ratione, insidiis 
viii. 5. 8, consuetudine 
vill. 11. 1, supplieationibus 
Caesar (and Hirtius): 
apud. Cie. ad Att. 
ix. 6. A, consilio, gratia, digni- 
tate, ope 
ix. 7. C. 1 (bis), consilio, vie- 
toria 
1b aay (on OFN-FID AYSL DAD UIC) 
ix. 16. 3, consiliis, opibus 
1B, (Ce 


iad 


iil. 95. 5, centuronibus, tri- 


bun 

il. 10 

ill. 10 
BaG: 

i. Quay 
2G: 

Ii 40) 


i. 36. 2, 


1. 44. 
i. 44. 
ito “5. 
1. 46. 
i, 4 

hos 


is 
0. 3, tempore 
5. 1, his (senatoribus) 


consilio 
3, frumento 
3, opibus, nervis 
lure 
4, pace 
9, auxilio 
3, legibus 
4, arrogantia 
4 (bis), qua (lingua), 
pitio 


i. 32, 3, beneficio 
i. 36. 2, instructis (navibus) 


i. 51. 1, alaris 
il. 3. 5, iure, legibus 


its 40, W, ered beneficio 


Mls Co 


1, isdem (masc.) 


i. 51. 2 (bis), consilio, licentia 
I> Gee Il, ei 
i. 58. 3, remigibus, guberna- 


toribus 
i. 85, 11, quo (exercitu) 
ii. 28. 2, fortuna 
Wis GVA, IL, SRHUIENIC 
11. 34. 4, opportunitate 
il. 41. 2, peditatu 
ill. 1. 4 (bis), opera, and absol. 
ili. 8. 2, aura 
il. 10. 7, condicionibus 
ill. 15. 4, tempestatibus 
ill. 16. 1, qua (re) 
ili. 26. 4, beneficio 
lil. 35. 2, voluntate 
ill. 42. 1, consilio 
il. 42. 5, frumento 
ill. 43. 3, re 


il. 10. 4, copiis 

i. 14. 4, clementia, mansuetu- 
ane 

ii. 25. 2, gladiis 

ii. 28. 3 (bis), misericordia, fi- 
nibus, oppidis 

il. 32. 4, pace 

ii. 8. 1, mari 

ill. 22. 4, econdicione 

iv. 2. 2, iumentis 

iv. 2. 4, ephippiis 

iv. 11. 3, econdicione 

iv. 13. 4, perfidia, simulatione 

iv. 20. 4, institutis 

iv. 24. 1, genere 

iv. 24. 4 (bis), alacritate, stu- 
dio, quo 

v. 31. 2, materia, aere 

v. 38. 2, perfugio 

v. 1. 2 (bis), quibus (navibus) 


ill. 49. 2, valetudine 

inl. 49. 5, valetudine, copia 
ill. 59. 1, opera 

il. 62. 4, valetudine 

ill. 80. 1, facultatibus 

ill. 80. 7, studio 

il. 81. 1, consilio 

ill. 83. 4, victoria 

SIs tH, Do TRE 


ill. 90. 1, militibus 
ill. 95. 1, beneficio 


. 8, se 

. 5, Remis 

. 2, simulatione 
Wily 1, 
vi. 16. 
vile ls 
vi. 24. 


2. 4, aere, nummo, taleis 


2, opera 


6, condicione, imperio 
2, druidibus 
5, pellibus, tegimentis 


~ 


5, vietu, cultu 
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Utor: Caesar, B. G. 

vi. 28. 6, (haec, neut.) 

vi. 35. 10, eodem (masce.) 

Vile wlleieere 

vil. 65. 5, equis 

vil. 76. 1, opera 

vu. 77. 11, his (masc.) 

vii. 78. 2, consilio 

vil. 88. 1, quo (vestitu) 

vill. 12. 5 (bis) equo, excusa- 
tione 


Calpurnicus Siculus: iv. 118, auro 


Carmen Bucolicum: i. 25, carmine* 
Cato: 


Agr. 
1, disciplina 
. 3, grd. 
7. 1, qui (neut.) 
66. 1 (bis), vaso, nucleis, and 
absol. 
96. 2, eodem (neut.); (uto) 
98. 2, absol. 
104. 1, qui (vino) 
107. 2, absol. (uto) 
117 (bis), absol. 
118, quam (oleam) 
119, absol. 
123, id (vinum?), uto 
126, absol. (uto) 
127. 1, absol. 
142, vilicam 
143. 1, mulieres 
145. 2, gerd. 
157. 7, brassica 
157. 8, haee 
157. 13 (bis), unctione, valetu- 
dine 
Irg. 
16. 8, pulmento 
73. 1 (bis), quod, and absol 
73. 2, (suum) * 
74. 2, iure, lege, libertate, re 


Or or 


Catullus: 


10. 32, absol. 
12. 1, manu 


Celsus: 


i. Prooem. (ter), hoe, illo (neut.), 
cibo, medicamento 
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i. 1 (bis), balneo, aquis, quo 
(genere?) 

i. 3 (nonies), eo (cibo), balneo, 
cibis, vinis, pane, carne, hole- 
ribus, omnibus (neut.), carne, 
holeribus, cibo (bis), his (po- 
mis), cibo 

i. 5, eo (auxilio?) 

i. 6 (ter), cibis, leguminibus, 
holeribus, mulso, his (potioni- 
bus) 

i. 7, balneo, cibis, potionibus 

i. 8 (bis), vino, potionibus, po- 
tione 

i. 10, qua (observatione) 

ii. Prooem. 1, auctoritate 

1. 13, veratro 

il. 14 (ter), frictione (bis), and 
erd. 

il. 15, gestatione 

i. 17 (ter), eo (balneo), abstinen- 
tia, quoque (neut.?) 

il. 18 (ter), his (cibo, potione), 
quibus (piscibus), genere 

1. 33, omnibus (neut.) 

ul. 4 (bis), moderatione, febre 

ill. 5, eo (cibo) 

il. 6 (ter), cibo, holeribus, tene- 
bris, somno, aqua 

il. 7 (ter), fame, medicamentis, 
cucurbitulis, aqua 

il. 10 (bis), rosa, fomentis 

iil. 12, eisdem (neut.) 

il. 13, cibis 

il. 14 (bis), ambulationibus, ex- 
ercitationibus, unctionibus, or- 
dine 

ill. 15, vino 

ili. 16, cibo 

ill. 17 (bis), frietione (bis) 

ill. 18 (quater), frictione (bis), ea 
(frictione?), cibis 

ili. 20 (bis), hoe (neut.), cibis 

ili. 21 (quinquies), abstinentia, 
frictione, fomentis, his (cucur- 
bitulis), frictione (bis) 

ill. 22 (bis), nota, cibis 
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ili. 23 (sexies), missione, duc- 
tione, veratro, eo (veratro), 
ambulatione (bis), aqua, ex- 
ercitatione, frictione, cibis 

lll. 24, exercitatione, frictione, 
balneo, natationibus, lecto, 
conclavi, lusu, ioco, ludis, las- 
civia 

ill. 25, exercitatione, cursu 

ill. 26, veratro, ductione 

ill. 27 (octies), iis (natationibus), 
balneo, gestatione, ambula- 
tione, unctionibus, frictione, 
cibo, venere, sorbitionibus, 
aqua, frictionibus, ambula- 
tionibus 

iv. 2 (ter), iis (neut.), scalpello, 
cibis, potionibus 

iv. 3, cursu, frictione 

iv. 5 (octies), unctione, cibo, am- 
bulatione, balneo, eo (balneo), 
vino, acrioribus (cibis), victu, 
cibis; humore (?) 

iv. 6 (ter), nominibus, remedio, 
sorbitionibus, ovis 

iv. 8, sorbitionibus, cibis, vino, 
vomitu 

iv. 9, cataplasmatis, fomentis 

iv. 10, lectione 

iv. 12 (quinquies), eo (modo), 
cibis, cataplasmatis, vino, cu- 
eurbitula 

iv. 13 (bis), fomentis, cibis, po- 
tionibus 

iv. 14 (bis), frictione (bis), gesta- 
tione 

iv. 15, frictionibus 

iv. 18, cibis, vino 

iv. 20, cibo 

iv. 21, victu 

iv. 22, muria 

iv. 23, perfusionibus 

iv. 26 (sexies), balneo, cibis, 
vino; calida, frigida (potione), 
medicamentis, quibus (neut.?), 
medicamentis 

iv. 27. 1, frictione 
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iv. 29 (ter), cataplasmatis, sale, 
frictione 

iv. 31 (bis), exercitationibus, ab- 
stinentia, unctionibus, duc- 
tione 

iv. 32, frictione 

Viewlde 2rd: 

v. 18. 12, s(extante?) 

vin 20s o monde 

v. 21. 5, eo (malicorio?) 

v. 22. Rubr., quibus (medicamen- 
tis) 

v. 22. 1, quibus (mixturis?) 

v. 22. 7, his (neut.?) 

Vaan rons 

v. 25. 1 quibus (dvwébvors) 

v. 26, 21, medicamentis 

v. 26. 23, vino 

v. 26. 30, cerato 

v. 26. 32, sealpello 

v. 26. 34 (ter), refrigerantibus 
(medicamentis?), abstinentia, 
cibis, aqua , 

v. 27. 3, quibus (venenis) 

v. 28. 2, medicamentis 

v. 28. 3, fame 

v. 28. 4, cibis 

v. 28. 7, adurentibus (medica- 
mentis?) 

v. 28. Il, cerato 

v. 28. 12, collyrio 

v. 28. 17, eo (neut.) 

vi. 2, vehementioribus (neut.) 

vi. 6. 1 (bis), quiete, abstinentia, 
penicillo 

vi. 6. 8 (ter), eo (collyrio?), cibo, 
collyrio 

vi. 6. 9 (bis), ecollyriis, medica- 
mentis 

vi. 6. 10, iis (cataplasmatis, me- 
dicamentis) 

vi. 6. 14, medicamentis, cibis 
vi. 6. 15 (bis), ambulationibus, 
exercitationibus, lacte, vino 
vi. 6. 26-27, exercitationibus, 

balneo 
vi. 6. 29, frictione 
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vi. 6. 34, cibis Cicero, M.: 


vi. 6. 37, aquis 

vi. 6. 38 (bis), medicamentis, ex- 
ercitationibus, balneo, frictio- 
nibus, gargarizationibus 

vi. 7. 1, compositione 

vi. 7. 2 (ter), grd. (ter) 


Wits His By (ARG. 

vi. 7. 4, cibo 

vi. 7. 6, eo (neut.) 
vi. 7. 7, cibis 

vi. 7. 8, cibis 

v1. 9, eo (cibo) 


vi. 10, ambulatione 

vi. 11, ambulationibus, cibo 

vi. 13 (ter), medicamentis, va- 
pore, cremore, medicamentis 

vi. 17 (bis), manu, ferro, cibo 

vi. 18. 2 (bis), eo (neut.), humore 

vi. 18. 5, medicamentis 

vi. 18. 7 (ter), utroque (neut.), 
cibis, vino 

vi. 18. 9, cibis 

vu. 4. 2, ceteris (medicamentis?) 

vil. 4. 4, balneis, cibis 

. 4, eo (tempore) 

vil. 7. 14, cibo 

vil. 12. 1, ambulatione, frictione, 
cibo 

vil. 12. 3, lis (neut.) 

vil. 20, cataplasmate, cerato 

vii. 22, vinculo 

vil. 26. 2 (bis), exercitatione, 
scalpello 

vil. 26. 5, cataplasmatis 

vil. 29, occasione 

vil. 30. 1, medicamentis 

vil. 3 (ter), quo (genere), tere- 
bra, remedio 

vill. 6, medicamento 

vill. 9. 1, ustione 

vill, 10. 7 (quater), fame, quali 
(vulsella), cibis, holeribus, 
vomitu 

vill. 11 (bis?), cibis, vino 

vill. 16, manibus 

vill. 22, caleeamentis 


NI 


Acad. 
. 5, verbis 
. 24, verbis 
. 25 (ter), Graecis, quibus, suis 
(verbis) 
. 26 (bis), verbis, hoc (dere) 
. 32, argumentis, notis 
. 38, ea (virtute) 
. 40, gerd. 
. 41 (bis), verbo, verbis 
11. 15, dissimulatione 
ii. 22 (bis), iis (notitiis), fidi- 
bus 
1. 30, lis (visis) 
11. 31, sensibus 
1. 32, ea (regula) 
11. 48, luminibus 
ul. 49, genere 
11. 53, exemplis 
i. 61, lumine 
uu. 71, argumento 
11. 87, verbo 
11. 99, eo (neut.) 
11. 107, coniectura, scientia 
uu. 110 (bis), eadem (nota), 
probabilibus (neut.) 
i. 121, opera 
ad Att. 
1. 14. 1, consilio 
1. 14. 6, tribunis, Cornuto 
1. 16. 1, nomine 
1. 17. 9, senatu 
1. 17. 10, Pompeio 
il. 1. 8, animo, fide 
1. 3. 3, consilio 
1. 17. 2, qua (décagopig) 
1. 18. 3, absol. 
1. 19. 2 (bis), metu, via 
u1. 20. 5, chirographo, signo 
1. 21. 1, venenis 
11. 22. 3, opera 
il. 1, praesidio 
111. 6, consilio 
lie loa2 isl aMase.) 
ill. 15. 2, mente 
11. 20. 1, verbo 


me ee ee 


re el ee 
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iii. 23. 4 (bis),* ecapite; and 
con].* 
iii. 26, auctoritate 
iv. 3. 2, consiliis 
iv. 8. 5, consilio 
iv. 4a. 1, quibus (librariolis) 
iv. 14. 1, rebus 
iv. 16. 2, prohoemiis 
v. 13. 1, palaestra 
v. 18. 2 (ter), consiliis, sociis, 
and absol. 
v. 20. 9, auxiliis 
vi. 1. 15, iudicibus 
vi. 1. 25, hoe (masc.) 
vi. 2. 4, legibus, iudiciis 
. 5, tribunatu 
. 6, opera 
vi. 4. 1, eonsilio 
vii. 2. 1, felicitate 
vii. 3. 7, opera, consilo 
vii. 7. 2 (bis), pecunia, and 
absol. 
vil. 7. 4, porta 
vii. 18. 1, pace, bello 
vil. 18. 4, faenore 
vii. 19. 1, condicionibus 
vill. 3. 1, consilio 
viii. 3. 2, honoribus, imperiis 
vill. 3. 5, fluctibus 
villi. 12. 5, consiliis 
vill. 16. 1, mari 
ix. 2. a. 3, tuo (consilio) 
ix. 3. 1, mari 
ix. 6. 1, consilio 
ix. 6. 3, quibus (navibus) 
ix. 6. 4, consilio 
‘ 


<< 
hers 
wm OwCc 


Ibe, (ohy fa > yale) 

ix. 7. 2, consilio 

ix. 9. 3, consilio, gratia, digni- 
tate, ope 

ix. 11. 2, consilio, gratia, digni- 
tate, ope 

ix. 11. A. 1, consilio, dignitate 

ix. 13. 2 qua (tempestate) 

ix. 15. 1, condicione 

ix. 18. 3 (bis), consiliis, and 
absol. 


ix. 19. 4, consiliis 


. 4. 8, opera 
. 8. 6, quibus (masc.) 
. 8. 10, eo (masce.) 
. 11. 2, excusatione 
x. 16. 5, sermone 
x. 17. 1 (bis), qua (éxreveig), 
nave, ipso (masc.) 
xi. 5. 1, impetu, cogitatione 
7. 1, lictoribus 
7. 3, iudicio 
xi. 9. 2, acerbitate 
11. 2, qui (neut.) 
12. 1, consilio 
17, qua (consolatione) 
17a. 2, moderatione 
xi. 18. 1, classibus 
xi. 21. 1, absol. 
xil. 7. 1, liberalitate, libertate 
xii. 13. 1, litteris 
xii. 22. 3, quicquam* 
xil. 23. 3, Cotta 
xii. 32. 2, quibus (iumentis) 
xii. 36. 1, absol. 
xii. 36. 2, opera, consilio 
xil. 44. 2, Tusculano 
xiii. 3. 1 (bis), qua (diligentia), 
his (nominibus) 
xiii. 23. 3 (bis), retentione, qui 
(neut.) 
xill. 38. 2, eo (neut.) 
xiii. 39. 2, consilio 
xill. 48, prorogatione 
xlii. 49. 1, absol. 
xiii. 50. 5, eo (masce.) 
xiv. 13. B. 5, ea (potestate) 
xiv. 17a. 7, gratulatione; ef. ad 
Fam. 1x. 14. 7 
xiv. 22. 1, qua (clementia) 
xv. 4. 2, animis, consillis 
xv. 5. 1, silentio 
xv. 8. 1, utraque (legatione) 
xv. 10 (ter), beneficio, consilio, 
precibus, genere 
xv. 11. 1, curatione 
xv. 12. 1, beneficio 
xv. 13. 2, qua (avavTipwrncia) 
xvi. 4. 4 (bis), duomdoia, etesiis 
xvi. 5. 3, Bruto 
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xvi. 6. 3, iure 

xvi. 10. 1, celeritate 
xvi. 11. 7, eis (masc.) 
xvi. 16. E. 16, genere 


ad Fam. 


i. 3. 1, Trebonio 
i. 5a. 4, Selicio 
LE eeVeL DO 
ite 5 ean ave 
. 14, hominibus 
. 22, consiliis 
1. 10. (bis), audacia, litteris 
u. 4. 1, utro (genere) 
ul. 4. 2, clausula 
it. 14. 1 (ter), Fadio,* opera 
(bis) 
li. 15. 4, honore 
i. 16. 6, vitio 
11. 17. 7, alariis 
. 3. 2, absol. 
il. 6. 5, consilio 
il. 11. 5, eo (genere) 
4 
4 
7 


_— 
Oo Oo © 


iv. 4. 1, qua (excusatione) 

iv. 4. 2, quo (consilio) 

iv. 7. 1, consilio 

iv. 9. 2 (ter), consilio (bis), 
vobis 

iv. 13. 1, quibus (parte, consue- 
tudine?) 

iv. 13. 6, tuis (neut.?) 

v. 2. 10, auxilio 

v. 8.5, opera, consilio, auctori- 
tate, gratia 

v. 12. 4, secientia 

v. 15. 1, verbis 

v. 15. 3, quibus (litteris) 

v. 15. 4, litteris 

v. 20. 5, pecunia 

v. 20. 6, consulto 

v. 20. 7, ambitione 

v. 21. 1, qua (solitudine) 

v. 21. 2 (bis), perfugio, quo 

vi. 3. 4 (bis), qua (consola- 
tione), and absol. 

vi. 4. 2, qua (consolatione) 

vi. 6. 4, Caesare 

vi. 6. 12, guo (augurio), conso- 
latione 


vi. 9. 1,* patre 

vi. 10. 4, consolatione 

vi. 11. 2, ea (praedicatione) 

vi. 12. 5, quibus (doctrina, lit- 
teris) 

vi. 17. 1, quo (promisso) 

vi. 22. 2, iis (neut.) 

vil. 10. 2, camino 

vu. 23. 1, studio, amore 

vil. 23. 4 (bis), Cassio, sorore 

vu. 26. 1, opera 

vil. 30. 2, (quo) neut. 

vil. 33. 2, auribus 

ix. 1. 2, iis (masc.) 

ix. 2. 5, opera 

ix. 6. 5, opera 

ix. 14. 7, gratulatione; cf. ad 
Att. xiv. 17a. 7 

ix. 16. 2, argumento 

ix. 16. 4, Oenomao 

ix. 22. 2, quo (verbo) 

25. 2, opera 


xe 


bo 


. 1, eo (consulto?) * 

. 3, ea (hortatione) 

. 2, quo (masc.) 

. 2, hoe (masc.) 

. 1, Lamia 

. 5, consilio, officio 

xl. 27. 8 (bis), qua (parte) bis 
xll. 2. 1, qua (oratione) 

xl. 19. 2, consilio 

xu. 26. 1, liberalitate 

xl. 26. 2, qua (liberalitate) 
xll. 29. 1, eis (verbis) 

xill. 2, Evandro, Aemilio 
Mie oe 2 Curtie 

xiil. 6. 3 (bis), verbis, quibus 
xlll. 14. 1; Strabone 

xlil. 15. 3, genere 

xill. 16. 3, commendationibus 
xiii. 17. 1, qua (domo) 

xl. 20, Asclapone 

xill. 23. 1, Cossinio 

xill. 26. 1, eo (masc.) 

xi. 26. 2) te 

xilil. 29. 2, Capitone 

xlll. 381. 1, Flavio 


t 


or 


ba 
‘| 

Dee or 

Ini 


As 
e. 
t 
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xill. 


33 (bis), Nasone, quo 


(masc. ) 


xii. 
xill. 
xill. 
Xili. 
Xlll. 
xill. 
Xill. 
x1ll. 
xl. 
xlll. 


35. 1, homine 

40, quibus (masc.), patre 
43. 1, equite 

45, Egnatio 

47, consolatione 

53. 1, Genucilio 

61, Pinnio 

63. 1, consilio 

64. 1, humanitate 

64. 2 (ter), te, and absol. 


(bis) 


Xill. 
xill. 
xiii. 
Xill. 
Xlil. 
XIV. 
X1V. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XV. 
Xv. 
XV. 
XV. 
XV1. 
ad M. 


65. 2, socils 

66. 1, quo (patre) 

67. 1, nullo (masc.) 

69. 1, opera, fide, domo, re 
76. 1, consuetudine 

1. 2, consiliis 

5. 1, ventis 

7.3 (bis), villis, fundo 


2.7 (bis), iure, praesidio 
4. 10, tormentis, sagittis 
14. 3, bono (neut.) 
1537casu 

20. 1, licentia 

xvi. 15. 2, quo (coco) 


le Ge 

i. 15. 9, hae (re) 

il. 1. 1, qua (celeritate) 

ii. 4. 4, quibus (facultatibus ) 
ad Quint. Fr. 

its Ih. 


23. 2, puleio 
Brut. 
3, iudicio 


11, potestate 


. 19, qua (severitate) 
. 27, qua (ratione) 
. 43, existimationibus, iudi- 


ciis, lls 
ii. 8. 1, qua (humanitate) 
i. 10. 2, genere 
ii. 14. 1, eo (calamo) 
ii. 15. 5, verbo 


lil. 


1. 


2, perpendiculo, linea 


iil. 3. 3, aceusatoribus 
ad Quir. 

20, oratione* 

23, corrupt passage 


Brutus 


4, felicitate 

8 (bis), eis (armis), and absol. 

48, quibus (orationibus) 

69, immutationibus 

70, (coloribus) 

82, locis 

83, verbis 

93, qua (prudentia) 

116, motu 

130, consilio, patrocinio 

147, quo (masc.) 

162, oratione 

204, ea (natura) 

206, quibus (orationibus) 

210, verbis 

227, verbis 

250, verbis 

258, regula 

259, verbis 

278, sanitate, vitio 

291, ornatu 

292 (bis), qua (ironia), qua 
(historia) 

301, adiumento 

329, qua (felicitate) 


Cato M.: 


2, quo (munere) 

19, excursione, saltu, hastis, 
gladiis, consilio, ratione, 
sententia 

26, quibus (neut.) 

27, eo (neut.) 

33, bono (neut.) 

36, exercitationibus 

38, litteris 

47, rebus 

64, quibus (praemiis) 


de Div.: 


i. 3, auguribus 

i. 16, extis 

i. 17, quo (masc.) 

1. 27, auspicus 

i. 32, Navio 

i. 35 (bis), his (neut.), and ab- 
sol. 

i. 39, exemplis 

i. 49, quo (masc.) 
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1. 70, qua (ratione) de Fin. 


i. 71, oculis; ef. ii. 107 

1. 84, ratione 

1. 94, pastu 

i. 95, praedictione 

1. 106, te 

1. 120, motu 

1. 123, praesagitione 

i. 132, quibus (psychomantiis) 

il. 8, exemplis 

1. 9, fidibus, tibiis 

i. 10, lumine 

il. 11, pecunia, honore, imperio 

1. 26, signis, ominibus 

il. 27, testibus 

i. 71, quibus (auspiciis) 

il. 73, quo (auspicio) 

il. 76 (bis), avibus; iis (auspi- 
clis) bis. 

il. 79, auspiciis 

1. 81, auspiciis 

1. 83, avibus, signis 

11. 87, sortibus 

il. 88, genere 

i. 89, ratione 

ii. 107, oculis; cf. 1. 71 

il. 108 (bis), natura, sensu, for- 
tuna, casu 

il. 109, eadem (conclusione) 

1. 125, significatione 

il. 127, interpretibus 

11. 128, membris, sensibus 

il. 142, meridiationibus 

11. 150, ea (consuetudine) 

de Dom. 

3, qua (oratione) 

19, qua (constantia) 

22, cognominibus 

31, qua (oratione) 

33, quibus (legibus) 

48, seriptoribus, architectis 

110, beneficiis 

132, instituto* 

146, gerd. 


de Fato 


11, divinatione 
15, coniunetionibus 
39, verbis 


1. 2, illis (masce.) 

1. 10, litteris 

1. 29, oratione 

1. 45, qua* (partitione) 

1. 52, qua (liberalitate) 

1. 58, studiis, consiliis 

uu. 5, qua (definitione) 

u. 18, ultimis (neut.) 

u1. 19 (bis), finibus, nomine 

11. 20, ambobus (neut.) 

11. 32, hoe (neut.) 

il. 42, accessione 

il. 45, qua (definitione ) 

1. 48, verbis 

i. 51 (bis), verbis, quibus 

11. 57, bono (neut.) 

il. 64 (bis), exercitationibus, 
cibo, medicis, philosophis 

il. 76, qua (ratione) 

ul. 77, verbis, sententiis 

il. 84, vectigalibus 

1. 90, victu 

i. 94, toleratione 

1. 105, qualibus (bonis) 

u1. 109, quibus (bestiis) 

il. 4 (ter), verbis (bis), vo- 
cabulis 

i. 5 (bis), verbis, quibus (ver- 
bis) 

ul. 7 (bis), libris, verbo 

il. 12, selectione 

ii. 15, verbo 

ill. 16, istis (neut.) 

ui. 40 (bis), partitionibus, de- 
finitionibus, istis (nomini- 
bus) 

il. 46, simili 

ii. 51, nominibus 

i. 66, membris 

ii. 67, bestiis 

ul. 75, omnibus (neut.) 

iv. 11, qua (explicatione) 

iv. 24, lis (neut.) 

iv. 45 (bis) argumentis, senten- 
tiis;* quibus (argumentis) 

iv. 57, verbis 

iv. 58, verbis 
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iv. 61, nominibus 
iv. 64, quibus (similitudinibus) 
iv. 67, argumento 
iv. 68, qua (ratione) 
iv. 80, verbis 
v. 16, qua (divisione) 
v. 23, quo (instituto) 
vy. 42 (ter), cornibus, aculeis, 
animo, sensibus, manibus 
vy. 55, somniis 
v. 58, progressionibus 
v. 59, adiumentis 
vy. 69,* natura 
v. 74, sententiis 
de Har. Res. 
18, litteris 
35, medicis 
de Imp. Pomp. 
2, absol. 
23, proeliis 
47, moderatione 
de Invent. 
i. 16, ea (constitutione) 
i. 21 (bis), principio, partibus 
i. 22, prece, obsecratione 
i. 23, insinuatione 
i. 25, dubitatione 
i. 26, principio 
i. 29, verbis 
i. 31, genere 
i. 33, distributione 
i. 35, quibus (masc.) 
i. 36, oratione* 
1. 39, quo (neut.) 
i. 45, absol. 
i. 53, modo 
i. 54, inductione 
1. 55 (ter), exemplo, hoe (ge- 
nere?), argumentatione 
i. 58, gubernatore 
1. 62, propositione 
i. 64, assumptione 
1. 74, consecutione 
i. 76 (bis), inductione, ratio- 
cinatione, genere 
i. 78 (bis), fonte, quo 
i. 87, argumentatione 
i. 100, modis 


i. 103, honore 

li. 23, casu 

ii. 28 (bis), locis 

ii. 32, improbatione 

ii. 48, loco 

ii. 52 (bis), ea (potestate), 
potestate 

il. 54, verbo 

il. 55, definitionibus 

il. 56, inductione 

il. 64, infirmatione 

ii. 70, qua (ratione) 

ii. 74 (bis), definitione, prae- 
ceptis, ecorrectura, defini- 
tione 

ii. 80, partibus 

ii. 90, locis 

ii. 100, exemplis 

ii. 101, partibus 

ii. 104 (ter), parte, depreca- 
tione, and absol. 

ii. 105, constitutione 

11. 109, absol.* 

ii. 116, verbo, pluribus (verbis) 

. 121 (quater), genere, verbo, 

locis, verbis 

ii. 125, locis; parte* 

11. 128, seripto 

il. 130, exceptionibus 

i. 147,* scripto 

ii. 152 (bis), ratiocinationibus, 
rationibus 

ii. 172, cibo 

i. 178, rebus 


Tr 
_e 


de Leg. 


i. 11, quibus (contentionibus) * 

1. 62, disputatione, oratione 

i. 1, loco 

i. 41, exemplis 

i. 45 (bis), verbis, and grd. 

i. 56 (bis), quo (genere), sepul- 
tura 

ii. 61, aecenso, lictoribus 

ill. 38, (auetoritate) 

ill. 40, oratione 


— ee 


de Leg. Agr. 


i. 13, pecunia 
i. 23, populo 
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u. 6, lege, condicionibus 

11. 30, potestate 

il. 61, beneficio, benignitate 

11. 62, ea (pecunia) 

u. 70, hoe (verbo?)* 

il. 86, iure, libertate 

11. 88, domiciliis 

ill. 3, qua (criminatione) 

de Nat. D. 

i. 29, quo (dere) 

i. 60, Simonide 

i. 67, qua (liberalitate) 

1. 93, verbo 

1. 103, bonis (neut.) 

i. 104, motu, ratione* 

1. 112, absol. 

1. 21 (ter), ratione (ter); ef. ili. 
22 

li. 23, motu 

1. 42, caelo 

1. 43, quo (cibo) 

11. 79, iis (consilio, ratione, pru- 
dentia) 

11. 104, carminibus 

1. 126, quo (remedio) 

1. 129, pinnulis 

li. 133, ratione 

ii. 151, consectione,* materia 

11. 152, (rebus) 

il. 154 (bis), quibus (neut.), ra- 
tione 

il. 157 (bis), illis (tibiis, fidi- 
bus), and absol. 

il. 161, domitis (beluis) 

ii. 1, iudicio 

lil. 22 (ter), ratione (ter); ef. 
ile All 

ill. 23, ratione 

ii. 38, quibus (dilectu, ratione, 
intellegentia) 

il. 39, ratione 

iil. 41, genere 

il1. 69, improbitate 

iii. 70 (ter) beneficio, patri- 
moniis, and absol. 

ill. 75 (ter), qua (calliditate), 
and absol. (bis) 
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ii. 78, ea (ratione) 
ul. 84, bonitate 
Fr. 2 (M), ea (materia) 
de Off. 
1. 2, iudicio 
i. 20, communibus, privatis 
(neut.) 
. 34, superiore (genere) 
. 41, quibus (servis) 
. 43, liberalitate 
. 48, gerd. 
. 52, his (neut.) 
. 09, sacris 
. 70, libertate 
. 80, animo, consilio 
. 90, lis (equis) 
. 91, consilio 
. 94, ratione, oratione 
. 103, ludo, ioco, somno, quie- 
tibus 
1. 111, sermone 
1. 131, tarditatibus 
1. 132, cogitatione 
i. 133 (bis), iudicio, lingua 
1 
1 


LI ce oe TO oC I 1 


i. 136, contentione, gravitate 

i. 137, castigatione 

1. 1, quibus (rebus) 

il. 11 (bis), ratione (bis) 

i. 12, lis (inanimis) 

i. 16, testibus 

ll. 18, iis (masc.) 

11. 19, flatu 

1. 22, eo (subsidio) 

il. 52 (bis), qua (benignitate), 
and absol. 

u. 64, liberalitate 

11. 68, excusatione 

i. 69, patrocinio 

ii. 71, absol. (epd. partic.) 

ls Sig PAC. 

ili. 38, opportunitate 

ul. 47, urbibus 

il. 58, absol. (se. hortis) 

il. 69, umbra, imaginibus 

ii. 75, vi 

ill. 92 (bis), medicamento, eo 
(medicamento) 


Utor: 
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Cicero 


de Opt. Gen. Orat. 
4, alienis (verbis) 
23, virtutibus 

de Orat. 


1 


19, quibus (praeceptis, ma- 
gistris, exercitationibus) 


. 38, exemplis 
. 50, varietate, elegantia 
. 62 (bis), quo (masc.), facul- 


tate 


. 72 quibus (artibus) 

. 73 (bis), artificio, pictura 

. 106, qua (humanitate) 

. 132, eis (neut.) 

. 135, consuetudine 

. 141, quibus (locis) 

. 154 (ter), qua (exercitatione), 


verbis, idoneis (verbis) 


. 155 (bis), eo (neut.) verbis 

. 210, exemplis 

. 211, eis (rebus) 

. 212, qua (consuetudine) 

. 213, verbis, sententiis 

. 219, quibus (tragoediis) 

. 228, pueris, lacrimis 

. 230, quibus (disputationibus) 
. 231 (bis), ea (oratione), and 


absol. 


. 236, subsidio 

. 263, consuetudine 

. 2, quibus (doctoribus) 
i. 31, ostentatione 

i. 39, bono (neut.) 

. 46, rebus 

. 49, genere 

. 58, sono 

. 73, gravitate, ponderibus 
. 150,* quo (verbo) 

. 152, qua (oratione) 

. 165, consilio 

. 171, copiis 

ii. 229, absol. 

. 252, emend. 

. 286, absol. 

i. 312, locis 

i. 315, exordio 

. 318, principio 

1. 321, principio 


ll 


il. 


il 
il 
il 
il 


ll 


. 325, quibus (hastis) 
. 330, narratione 

341 (ter), laudationibus, 
quibus (laudationibus), and 
erd. 


i. 349, locis 


354, locis, simulacris 
. 358, locis 
. 359, quibus (imaginibus) 


i. 36, calearibus, frenis 


i. 39 (quater), verbis, quibus 
(verbis), usitatis, lectissimis 
(verbis) 

i. 66, genere(?) 


il. 67, lepore 
1. 99; potione, cibo 


ll 
ll 
il 
li 


ll 
il 
il 
il 


ii. 106, quibus (locis) 


i. 110, divisione 

i. 149, verbis 

i. 150, lectis, inlustribus (ver- 
bis) 

i. 151, bonis (verbis) 

i. 190, perpetuitate, conver- 
sione 

i. 198, interspirationibus 

i. 200 (ter),* armis, palaestra, 
verbis (bis) 


ili. 201, translatis, factis, per- 


il 


vetustis (verbis) 
i. 212, ornamentis 


de Prov. Cons. 
4, pace 
15, consolatione 
44, hoe (neut.) 
de Re P. 


Ie 
Ie 
ile 


2 (bis), absol., and ea (arte) 
11, quibus (neut.) 
27, absol. 


. 38 (bis), qua (lege), quibus 


(elementis ) 


. 50, regibus 

. 58, testibus 

. 99, argumento 
. 61, te 

. 66, ministris 
ll. 
il. 
11. 88, comitate 


3, verbo 
31, insignibus 
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Utor: Cicero, de Re P. 
u. 48, domino 
1. 51, absol. 
il. 66 (bis), exemplo, imagine 
il. 8 (bis), oratione, ore 
lil. 18, isdem, aliis (iuribus) 
v. 5, illis (astris, physicis?) 
v. 7, commodis 
Frg. Ep. (M) 


il. 5 (bis), quibus (consiliis), 


bis 

vill. 9, verbo 
Frg. Orat. (M) 

i. 14, itinere 

xill. 20, aquis 
Frg. Phil. (M) 

v. 81, voluntate 
in Caecil. 

13, fide, praesidio 

14, testibus 

19, voce 

29, quibus (signis) 

55, quibus (servis) 
in Cat. 

ii. 18, his (masc.) 

ll. 5, opera 

ll. 8, praesidio 

ul. 14 (bis), opera, lenitate 
in Pis. 

4, condicione 

13, excusatione 

58, consilio 

71, quo (genere) 

84 (bis), his (masc.) 
in Sen. 

15, his (masc.) 

19, legibus 

24, voce 
in Vat. 

5, oppugnatione 

34, perfugio 
in Verr. 
1. 23, oratione 
1. 32, tempore 
1. 35, qua (cupiditate) 
1. 44, initio 
i. 49, quibus (iudiciis) 
1. 51, 1udiciis, iudicibus 
i. 55, testibus 


ul. 1. 18, quo (statu) 

u. 1. 19, largitione 

ul. 1. 24 (bis), genere, oratione 

1. 1. 25 (bis), eo, hoe (tempore) 

11. 1. 30, horis 

fils Il, Bill, levonene 

i. 1, 51, testibus, horis 

i. 1. 68, iure 

i}. 1. 82 (bis), perfugio, quod* 

li. 1. 97, absol. 

u. 1. 109, quo (iure) 

Mis Jk, iE mons 

Tie lemlel eye 

11. 1. 118, iure 

i. 1. 119, quo (perfugio) 

i. 1. 1389, eo (Mustio) 

ll. 1. 150, condicione 

u. 2. 5, provincia 

2. 6, eivibus 
27, defensione 

. 41, instituto 

42, iudicibus 

. 46, gerd. 

. 64, eo (masc.) 

. 66, locis, commodis 
. 2. 83, hospitio 

il. 2. 101 (bis), defensione, per- 
fugio 

u. 2. 148, qua (postulatione) 

il. 2. 149, defensione 

ll. 2. 152, eo (neut.) 

ul. 2. 164 (ter), hoe (neut.), 
iudicio, vacatione* 

li. 3. 15, lure 

i. 3. 23, conviviis, poculis 

. 40, quo (propugnaculo) 

. 43, edictis, institutis 

. 76, consuetudine 

. 84, quo (masc. ) 

. 97, improbitate 

. 118, mensura 

. 138, absol. 

. 166, teste (pred.?) 

i. 3. 168, litteris 

11.3. 176 (bis), hae (defensione), 
anulo 

i1. 3. 181, genere 

i. 3. 206, genere 
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ii. 3. 211, frumento 
il. 3. 212, exemplis 
ii. 3. 219, itineribus, angustiis 
ii. 3. 224, aestimatione 
ii. 4. 6 (bis), Cupidine, illis 
(masc.) 
il. 4. 8, defensione 
ii. 4.9, quo (mancipio) 
. 11, argumentis 
. 17, lege 
. 30, opera, consilio 
. 32, quo (vase) 
. 43, Sisenna 
. 46, qua (patera) 
. 47, quibus (neut.) 
. 59, operis 
. 118, qua (domo) 
. 142, laudatione 
19, consuetudine 
. 54, verbo 
. 58, vacatione 
. 60, auxiliis 
. 80, qua (domo) 
. 84, Centurpinis, Syracu- 
sanis 
ii. 5. 99, cibo 
il. 5. 102, testificatione 
ii. 5. 103, stultitia 
il. 5. 114, consilio 
ii. 5, 146, quibus (causis) 
ii. 5. 154 (bis), bono (neut.), me 
ii. 5. 158, illo (erimine) 
Lael. 
2, Sulpicio 


Ore ee 


Fels rel i TI 
Fats) at's fale] “Fat's’ jfeate) ety) (pate pede 
Or Or Or Ot Or 


22 (bis), absol., aqua, igni, ami- 
eitia 
61, finibus 
63,* quo (impetu?),* amicitia 
68, eo (equo) 
85, consilils 
89, verbo 
Orat. 
21, acumine, fulmine 
27, verbo 
29, genere 
45, quibus (neut.?) 
47 (bis), aptis (locis), copia 
55, quibus (neut.?) 


59, motu 

67, luminibus 

72, verbis, locis 

74, quo (officio?) 

80, absol. 

81, qua (translatione) 

82 (bis), ommamento, ceteris (or- 
namentis), genere 

83, quibus (neut.) 

85 (bis), ceteris (iterationi- 
bus?), verbis, tralationibus 

86, ornamentis 

87, utroque (genere) 

88, ridiculo (neut.) 

89, sale, facettis 

109, contentione 

111, locis 

129, impetu 

131, qua (miseratione) 

132 (bis), exemplis, alienis (ex- 
emplis) 

136 (bis), quibus (ornamentis), 
nominibus, exemplis 

138, exemplis 

157, utroque (neut.) 

160, aspiratione 

164, bonitate, splendore 

169 (bis), qua (conelusione) bis 

174, quibus (numeris) 

175, eis (neut.) 

189, numero, quibus (numeris?) 

193 (bis), eo (paeane, and ab- 
sol. 

195, pedibus 

197, ponderibus 

198, oratione, versibus 

202, priscis, novis (verbis) 

205, istis, illis (partibus) 

206, genere 

209, absol. 

211, locis 

219, commutationibus 

224 (bis), quibus (ineisis), sin- 
gulis, binis (incisis) 

230, traiectione 

235 (bis), quo (more), condi- 
clone 

236, ea (infantia) 
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p. 


Arch. 

3 (bis), genere (bis) 
10, illis (tabulis) 
18, benignitate 


. Balb. 


20, ure, commodo, beneficio 
22, lure 

24, soclis 

25, auxiliis; and conj.* 

36, quo (genere) 

38, civibus 


. Caec. 


8, actione 

11, dote 

16, testimonio 

23, testimoniis 

24, confessione, testimoniis 

32, te 

37 (bis), aequitate;* qua (ac- 
tione) 

38, aqua (actione) 

40, quo (interdicto) 

verbo 

2, exemplis 

verbis 

lure 

illa (defensione) 

69, Mucio, hominibus 

80, exemplis 

89 (bis), quo (interdicto), in- 
terdicto 

93, defensionibus 

97, iure 


. Cael. 


11, exercitatione, ludo 

12, hominibus 

30, perfugiis 

34, ea (aqua) 

49, conviviis 

57 (bis), quo (masce.) ter; con- 
dicione* 


aClur 


8, qua (deprecatione) 

16 (bis), illa (matre), matre 
25, quo (masce.) 

30, initio, fundamento 

46, Fabriciis 

47, medico 
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52, defensione 

56, lis (masce.) 

61, Oppianico 

66, eo (masc.) 

72, cognomine 

97, qua (divinatione ) 

126, copia 

134, testimonio 

144 (bis), instituto, consilio 
145 (bis), qua (defensione) bis 
146, partibus 

150, condicionibus 

151,* qua (acerbitate) 

158 (ter), me, defensione, qua 
172 (bis), Oppianico, exemplo 
175, Albio 

176, quo (masc.) 


. Deio. 


9, excusatione 
14, qua (pecunia) 
28, armis, equis 
36, terminis 


. Flaee. 


32, quo (sumptu) 
3/7, qua (creta) 

45, honoribus 

64, his (masce.) bis 


. Font. 


4, testibus 

16, eo (masc.) 
28, verbis 

29, quo (verbo) 
46, excusatione 


. Lig. 


16, qua (voce) 
21, studiis 


9». Mare. 


1, quo (silentio) 
32, qua (sententia) 


. Mil. 


10, illis (gladiis) 
11, telo 

12, ea (potentia?) 
17, qua (via) 

34, me, Clodio 
41, virtute 

83, confessione 
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p. Mur. 
14, quibus (laudibus) 
42, qua (liberalitate ) 
43, quibus (terroribus, minis) 
70, quo (neut.) 
p. Plane. 
16, defensione 
25, parente 
42, iudicibus 
45,* armis 
67, ratione 
74, genere 
87, auxiliis 
p. Q. Rose. 
1 (bis), tabulis, oratione 
25, formula 
p. Quinct. 
11, libertate 
18, consilio 
21, quo (masc.) 
29, populo 
43 (bis), pecunia, and absol. 
47, negotio, iudicio, advoca- 
tione 
49, bonis (neut.) 
57, verbis 
85, condicione 
88, testimonio 
. Rab. Post. 
2, verbo 
7, pecunia 
28, nomine 


Y 


' 


p- Seaur. 
2, honoribus 
43, laudatione 
p. Sest. 
2 (bis), voce, ea (voce) 
6, honoribus 
40, his (masc.) 
89, legibus 
92 (quater), utro (neut.); al- 
tero, (neut.) ter 
115, genere 
135, defensione 
137, auctoritate 
147, civibus 


p. Sex. Rose. 
12 (bis), vociferatione, ea 
(vociferatione ) 
27, quam (Caeciliam) * 
38, argumentis 
70, quibus (legibus) 
71, bestiis 
104, accusatore, eo (masc.) 
131, quibus (commodis) 
143, qua (oratione) 
145, familia 
p. Sulla 
2, genere 
10 (bis), qua (auctoritate), and 
absol. 
14 (bis), voce, and absol. 
71, verbis, pugnis, calcibus 
p. Tull. 
10, armis 
32 (bis) defensione, qua (de- 
fensione ) 
33, scopulo, saxis 
39, verbis 
50, telo 
Parad. 
2, philosophia 
5, quibus (exercitationibus) 
33, auctoritate 
38, beneficiis 
Part. Orat. 
26, (cera), locis 
49, exemplis 
58, genere 
60, grd. 
72 (bis), oratione,* insignibus, 
verbis, instructione 
95, facultatibus(?) 
118, qua (disputatione ) 
119, infirmatione 
124,* sententia 
132,* qua (significatione ) 
133, recitatione 
134, confirmatione 
135, exemplis 
136, exemplis 
Phil. 
i. 1, quo (verbo) 
i. 14, beneficiis 
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Utor: Cicero, Phil. 1. 67, lis (neut.) 
1. 27, armis 1. 85, absol. 
i. 30, quo (mase.) i. 97, qua (oratione) 
1. 38, absol. 1. 106, membris 
u. 5, beneficio i. 114, precatione 
il. 14, consiliis* i. 115, sententia 
11. 39, quibus (iocis) * 1. 116, auctoribus 
11. 87 (absol.) i. 117, eloquentia 
1. 113, consiliis i. 4 (bis), populo, quo 
il. 3, verbo 1. 9, consuetudine 
ul. 32, beneficio il. 26, poetis 
ii. 39, consilio, virtute 1. 48, his (muneribus?) 
v. 28, hoe (masc.) u. 46, pluribus (nominibus) 
v. 38, moderatione lie Overa Sole 
v. 48, opibus 1. 63, iudicio 
v. 53, qua (celeritate) ill. 15, ratione 
vill. 13, quo (masc.) ill. 21, rebus 
vill. 28,* honoribus ili. 22 (bis), sententiis, ratione, 
vill. 32, honore sententia 
x. 1, qua (oratione) ul. 36, gerd. 
x. 6, quibus (viris) il. 37, te 
x. 9, patientia ii. 55, qua (consolatione) 
x, 12, exercitu ill. 79, statu 
x. 26, pecuniam iv. 3, paucis (vestigiis) 
xi. 28, legibus iv. 11, definitionibus, parti- 
xil. 15, consilio tionibus 
xiii. 6 (bis), consiliis, his (neut.) iv. 16, verbo 
xlll. 14,* absol. iv. 17, ea (aemulatione) 
xill. 15, exemplis iv. 27, conlatione 
xii. 35, liberalitate iv. 47, qua (definitione) 
Tim. lv. 55 (bis), motu, ratione 
39, verbo iv. 59, quibus (rationibus) 


41, qua (vi) v. 6, opibus 
50, quibus (neut.) v. 11, quo (genere) 
Top. v. 14, imaginibus, rebus 
5, opera v. 72, virtutibus 

30, casibus v. 76, quibus (laqueis) 


32, translatione v. 83 (bis), libertate, qua 

33, partitione v. 95, compensatione 

41, eis (generibus) v. 100, mente 

42, qua (inductione) v. 104, fidibus 

44 (bis), exemplis, ea (com- v. 113, fidibus 
memoratione ) v. 121, otio 

69, ratione Ps. Cicero: 

91, gerd. in Sall. 

94, generibus 11, amicitia 

Tuse. Disp. 16, quo (elogio)* 
1. 14, alio (verbo?) 22, morbo 


i. 26, auctoribus prid. exil., 16, facultatibus 
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Utor: Cicero 
Cicero, M. (junior): 
apud Ciceronem ad Fam. 
xvi. 21. 5, hominibus 
xvi. 25, excusatione 
Cicero, Q.: 
de Pet. Cons. 
12, quibus (studiis) 
13, honore 
34, cotidiana (adsectatione) 
47, absol. 
48 (bis), opera, and absol. 
Columella: 
Arb. 
27. 1, qua (finitione) 
28. 1, pabulo 
IR TR 
i. 8. 12, conservo 
ii. 2. 28, dolabra, vomere 
il. 11. 3, consuetudine 
ili. 11. 9, qua (ereta) 
iv. 24. 22, parte 
iv. 25. 1, iis (partibus) 
iv. 25. 2, cultro 
v. 1. 13, quibus (speciebus) 
v. 4. 3, molitione 
* v.11. 12, qua (finitione) 
v. 12. 1, pabulo 
vi. 13. 19, medicamento 
vi. 14. 5, compositione 
vil. 3. 9, auctoritate 
vil. 5. 7, cunctis (medicamen- 
tis) 
vii. 5. 22, medicamine 
ix. 8. 7, quibus (fontibus) 
ix. 10. 1, quo (aculeo) 
ix. 14. 12, melle 
x1. 3. 40, absol. 
xi. 3. 61, remedio 
xil. 2. 3, eo (neut.) 
xii. 3. 1 (bis), quibus (neut.), 
quibus (instrumentis ) 
xll. 3. 2, vasis, lis (vasis) 
xii. 3. 3 (bis), quibus (vasis), 
his (vasis) 
xii. 3. 4, quibus (vasis) 
Xl) 7s Ds QOSOl. 
xii. 10. 3, quibus (cornis) 
xil. 11. 2, mella* 


xii. 23. 1, qua (pice) 

xii. 43, absol. 

xil. 46. 5, gerd. 

xii. 50. 5, absol. 

xii. 56. 4; absol. 

Xll. 58. 2, absol. 
Consolatio ad Liviam: 369 ff., grd. 
Curtius: 

1. 3. 1, opera 

ili. 8. 6, qua (forma) 

iv. 1. 29, animis 

iv. 10. 8, impetu 

iv. 13. 25, emend.* 

iv. 16. 4, oecasione 

v. 5. 20, beneficio 

vi. 9. 34, sermone 

vi. 9. 35, lingua 

vi. 11. 22, Hegelocho 

vil. 1. 3, allo (mase:) 

vil. 1. 38, opera 

vii. 2. 6, verbis 

vil. 2. 14, te 
. 37, fortitudine 
. 8, laterculo 
. 23, opera 
21, isdem (navibus) 

vil. 7. 18, animo 

vil. 7. 24, metu 

vii. 8. 17, his (iugo, bobus(?), 

aratro, sagitta, hasta, pa- 
tera) 

vii. 8. 27, absol. (amicis, pred.) 

vii. 9. 1, fortuna, consillis 

viii. 7. 3, beneficio 

vill. 7. 6, manibus 

vill. 8. 2, rabie 

vill. 8. 4, ingenio 

vill. 10. 2, isdem (masc.) 

vill. 12. 17, vino 

ix. 3. 22, studio 
Ennius: 

Trag. 

183, otio 

PUT (ACO 
Florus: 


<4 <4 
ed 
Ee fep fee 
Pine 


Vil. 


~I] Ne 


II 


(0) 


7.9, honoribus 
i. 22. 19, victoria 
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i 
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2, 
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‘lorus, Epit. 

. 21, victoria 

. 41, viribus 

4. 6, viribus 

2. 2, libertate 
manibus, armis 
. 7, saevitia 


2 
2 


1. 41. 14, victoria 


ae 
ll. 


ii. 17. 15 (bis), manibus, 1udi- 


1. 4,* regno 
7. 11, exemplo 


cio, scelere 


Verge. 
p. 184 (Rossbach), intervallo 
Frontinus: 
Aq. 
26, substantie 
76 (bis), Marcia, Julia, isdem 
(castellis) 
99, lure 


100 (bis), conj.;* apparitoribus 


Strat. 
i. 1. 6, opportunitate 
1. 7. 3, erinibus 
1. 8. 8, consilio 
i. 10. 2, eis (masc.) 
1. 11. 3, opera 


. 11. 13 (ter), milite, genere, 


his (strategmatibus) 
1. 11. 20, militibus 


. 1. 14, inecommodo 


2. 6, natura 
2. 14, multitudine 


2) 
.3. 7, exercitu 
4 


. 13, elephantis 

. 3, odio 

. 6, qua (aqua) 

. 2, carne 

. 10, hospitio 

. 16, qua (virga) 


mee ~7 Ww 


or 


. 7, purpura, cocco 

. 3 ff., verbo 

. 26, oceasione 

. 14 ff., oculis, voce, verbis 
. 2, imagine 


59. 


19 ff. (bis), amicis, 


absol. 


. 20 ff., manulis 

. 2, absol. (?) 

. 1 ff., vehiculo 

. 14, vino 

. 18, balneo, vino 
. 18 ff., balneo 


. 2, figurationibus 


99 


and 


107. 23, antithetis, paranomasia 


8. 2, figura 

4. 10, genere 

. 11, verbis 

. 9 ff., eloquentia 

. 19, qua (abstinentia) 
. 19, manibus 

.3 ff., voluntaribus (verbis) 
. 14, gestu 

. 5, his (armis) 
. 22 ff. (bis), verbis, deteri- 


oribus (verbis) 


Gellius, 
Horace: 
iN, IPs 
Carm 


. 11, incomplete 

. 14, moribus, consilus 
. 10 ff. (bis), modestia, qua 
. 6, aedibus 

. 4, figura 

2. 16 ff., me 

5. 16 ff., fortunis 

’. 20 ff., ramis, frondibus 
. 19, spectaculis 

. 10 ff., carmine 

. 12, digitis 

. 19, victu 


Cn.: Ann. iii. 15, nuptiis 


170, absol. 


11. 2. 19 ff., vocibus 
iv. 9. 48, muneribus 
Epist. 


No 2 


ee 
“IO Or 


. 50, rebus 

. 12, absol. 

. 68, his (neut.) 
. 57, absol. 


. 41, parvo (neut.) 


VAs Al 
tu 
54.1 


2 ff., testimoniis, usu, cul- 
, experimentis 
4, phaleris* 


. 12. 22 


Pompeio 


“6, 


. 13. 10, viribus 
aerate 


maioribus (masce. } 
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Utor: Horace, Epist. 
i. 17. 13, regibus 
i. 17. 14, regibus 
i. 19. 45 ff., naribus 
ii. 1. 45, promisso (neut.) 
ii. 2. 154, isdem (masc.) 
ii. 2. 190, absol. 


i. 1. 37 ff., illis (meut.) 
i. 3. 78, ponderibus, modulis 
4. 96 ff., me 
i. 4. 113, venere 
9. 45, fortuna 
ii. 2. 63 ff., victu 
ii. 3. 109 ff., compositis (neut.) 
ii. 3. 167, paratis (neut.) 
iil. 7. 4 ff., libertate 
Juvenal: 
i. 149 ff., velis 
v. 170; te 
vi. 195 ff. relictis (neut.) 
viii. 183 ff., exemplis 
Laberius: 
31 ff., verbis 
Lentulus: 
apud Cic. ad Fam. xii. 14. 3, 
superbia 
Lepidus: apud Cic. ad Fam. x. 34. 2, 
opera 
Lex Silia: apud Festum, p. 246, qui- 
bus (ponderibus) 
Livy: 
i. 9. 15, viris 
i. 26. 1, opera 
i. 56. 1, pecunia, operis 
ii. 14. 7, arte 
ii. 30. 7, quattuor (legionibus) 
ii. 34. 10. See fruor 
ii. 35. 4, viribus 
ii. 35. 7, hospitio 
ili. 9. 5, eo (ure) 
ili. 46. 8, opera 
v. 4. 8, milite 
v. ll. 16, potestate 
v. 12. 11, honoribus 
v. 27. 1, eodem (masc.) 
vi. 12. 4, subole 
vi. 18. 15, eo (masce.) 
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vi. 30. 7, victoria, tempore 

vii. 14. 6, qua (re) 

vil. 28. 6, exercitu 

vil. 35. 5, fortuna 

viil. 2. 5, quibus (copiis) 

viii. 8. 3, conj.* 

viii. 13. 15, exercitu 

ix. 40. 17, armis 

ix. 41. 3, ea (pace) 

xxl. 34. 4, commeatu 

xxil. 19. 6, quibus (turribus) 

xxil. 25. 19, filio 

xxil. 27. 5, imperio 

xxii. 37. 7, milite, equite 

xxii. 51. 4, victoria 

xxii. 52. 5, facto (argento) 

xxii. 59. 11, illis (mase.), nobis 

xxill. 12. 11, fortuna 

xxiii. 32. 16, iis (legionibus) 

xxill. 37. 2, muro 

xxlll. 46. 6, opera 

xxiv. 7. 12, oratione 

xxiv. 13. 1, qua (ecomitate) 

xxiv. 14. 4, opera 

xxiv. 22. 3, absol. 

xxiv. 22. 10, eo (spatio)* 

xxiv. 30. 1, ardore 

xxiv. 38. 3,* qua (cautione) 

xxiv. 47. 11, opera 

xxv. 19. 11, eis (artibus) 

xxv. 35. 1, fortuna 

xxvi. 35. 8, quo (spatio) 

xxvil. 10. 13, auro 

xxvll. 41. 6, ingenio 

xxvill. 9. 20, opera 

Xxvill. 34. 7, imperio 

xxvili. 37. 6, fundis, telo 

xxvili. 45. 18, abiete 

xxix. 9. 11, crudelitate 

xxix. 29. 5, fortuna 

xxx. 18. 7, cuspide, gladio 

xxx. 33. 2, opera 

xxx. 42. 14 (bis), oratione, re- 
bus 

xxx. 42. 15, tempore 

xxxi. 8. 11, legionibus 

xxxl. 13. 4, pecunia 

xxxi. 16. 1, animo 


1929] 


Utor: Livy 


xxxl. 24. 8, vi 

xxx1. 28. 2, opera 

xxx1. 35. 3, telis 

xxxl. 36. 2, fortuna 

xxx1. 36. 4, auxilio 

xxxll. 8. 14, rebus 

xxxll. 8. 15, opera 

xxx. 10. 5, arbitrio 

Xxxil. 23. 5, imperio 

xxxlll. 5. 5, vallo 

xxxill. 12. 4, fortuna 

Xxxlll. 21. 2, iis (divitiis) 

Xxxill. 46. 3, opibus 

xxxlv. 7. 2 (bis), purpura, togis 

xxxiv. 7. 3, purpura 

xxxlv. 7. 14, nominibus 

xxxlv. 7. 15, imperio 

Xxxiv. 22. 6, oratione 

xxxiv. 44. 4, honore 

xxxlv. 49. 8, libertate 

xxxiv. 61. 10, propugnaculo 
(pred.?) 

Xxxiv. 61. 14, ingenio 

xxxv. 16. 2 (bis), titulo, alio 
(jure?) 

Xxxv. 25. 6, consilio 

xxxv. 28. 4, armatis (masc.), 
genere 

xxxv. 42. 13, eodem (masc.) 

xxxv. 45. 3, Antiocho 

xxxv. 48. 3, sagittis 

Xxxvl. 4. 9, eo (frumento) 

XXxv1. 6. 4, qua (oratione) 

Xxxvl. 7. 4, eodem (metu) 

xxxvi. 40. 7, opera 

XXxvi. 42. 5, navigatione 

XXXV11. 27. 3, commeatu 

XXxV11. 39. 3, ardore 

XXxvll. 52. 7, consilio 

Xxxvll. 54. 28, victoria 

Xxxvill. 7. 10, quibus (ferra- 
mentis) 

Xxxvlil. 10. 5, similitudine 

Xxxvlil. 18. 4, fimo 

XXXV1ll. 21. 6, saxis 

Xxxvill. 21. 13, quibus (hastis) 

XXXV1il. 28. 2, honore 

XXXVill. 29. 5, telo 
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XXXVill. 32. 10, potestate 

XXXVili. 39. 12, legibus 

xxxvill. 44. 4, legibus 

xxxvill. 44. 8, militibus 

XXXVill. 60. 3, potestate 

xxxix. 24. 1, quibus (viribus) 

xxxix. 25. 11, beneficiis 

xxxix. 26. 13, gerd. 

xxxix. 35. 6, Romanis 

xxx1x. 35. 7, oratione 

xxxix. 37. 9, qua (oratione) 

xxxix. 38. 12, opera 

xxxix. 42. 7, qua (oratione) 

xl. 14. 1, vino 

xl. 15. 13, oratione 

xl. 35. 6, opera 

xl. 36. 11, opera 

xl. 46. 16, qua (pecunia) 

xli. 4. 4, vino* 

xl. 8. 9, lege 

xl. 9. 1, ferocia 

xhi. 17. 5, hospitio 

xhi. 25. 14, quibus (masc.) 

xlil. 59. 8, quo (masce.) 

xlii. 62. 3, fortuna 

xlii. 63. 2, quo (studio) 

xlill. 6. 2, quibus (navibus, mi- 
litibus) 

xliv. 26. 14, quibus (equitibus) 

xliv. 27. 1, opera 

xliv. 33. 8, armis 

xliv. 35. 9, missilibus 

xliv. 35. 13, his (masc.) 

xlv. 11..8, titulo 

xlv. 27. 5, initio 

xlv. 27. 8, oraculo 

xlv. 29. 4, legibus 

xlv. 29. 12, sale 

xlv. 34. 9, quibus (navibus) 

xlv. 44. 16, quibus (navibus) 


Luean: 


i. 227, bello 

1. 348, viribus 

11. 1382, omnibus (neut.) 
1. 338 ff., armis 

il. 694, pelago 

iv. 388, Marte 

iv. 607, auxilio 
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Utor: Lucan 
iv. 620 ff., viribus 
v. 174 ff., verbere, stimulis 
v. 494 ff., voce 
vi. 377, gurgite 
vi. 583 ff., sanguine 
vil. 69 ff., se 
vil. 362, orbe 
vil. 822, caelo 
vill. 123, Lesbo 
vill. 842 ff., sinu 
ix. 552 ff., duce 
ix. 560 ff., iure 
x. 507 ff., cursu 
Lucilius: 
137, rictu 
471, quem 
562, quis (fructibus) 
814, cataplasmo 
1059, * illo 
1073, via 
Lueretius: 
i. 870, verbis 
il. 562, sensibus 
iv. 834 ff., absol. 
iv. 842, gerd. 
iv. 851, grd. 
v. 953 ff., pellibus 
v. 958 ff., moribus, legibus 
v. 1046 ff., vocibus 
v. 1144, legibus 
vi. 1136, quo (neut. ) 


Marcellus: apud Cie. ad Fam. tv. 


11. 1, consilio 
Martial: 
1. @f. 4. sole 
il. 61. 5, ore 


ill. 89. 1 (bis), lactucis, malvis 


iv. 54. 3 ff., diebus 

v. 1. 1, collibus 

vi. 83. 6, fulmine 

ix. 41. 1, laeva (se. manu) 
ix. 62. 1 ff., vestibus 

x. 66. 8, Ganymede 

x. 73. 3, qua (toga) 

x1. 22. 10; parte 

xi. 55. 7 ff., consilio 

xl. 78. 1, complexibus (bis) 
x1. 104. 1, moribus 


xii. 14. 1, veredo 
xii. 23. 1, dentibus, comis 
Matius: apud Cic. ad Fam. 
xi. 28. 7, lis (masc.) 
Mela: 
i. 57, litteris 
ill. 52, axibus 
ill. 63, elephantis 
Nepos: 
Prooem. 4, instituto 
Ages. 
1. 1, eo (masc.) 
2. 2, celeritate 
4. 4, celeritate 
7.4, qua (domo) 
Ale. 5. 6, clementia 


Att 
I. 2, patre 


3. 1, beneficio 
5. 4, Hortensio 
7. 1, vaecatione 
8. 2, Bruto 


8. 4 (bis), quid, and absol. 


9. 3, familiaritate 
11. 5, liberalitate 
12. 2, ea (pecunia) 
13. 1, rebus 
13. 3, familia 
14. 2, moderatione 
17. 3, iis (praeceptis) 
21. 1, prosperitate 
Chab. 1. 3, statibus* 
Cim. 
1. 1, initio 
2. 2, fortuna 
3. 3, hospitio 
Dion. 3. 1, consiliis 
Epam. 
3. 1, temporibus 
3. 4, fide 
5. 4, eastris, palaestra 
5. 5, consilio 
Eum. 
4. 4, illo (masc.) 
5. 4, cibo 
6. 2, imperio 
6. 4, consiliis 
12. 2, quibus (masce.) 
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Utor: Nepos 
Han. 
4. 3, dextro (oculo) 
13. 3, Sosylo 
Iph. 1. 3, clipeis, hastis, gladiis 
Milt. 
1. 2, quo (masc.) 
8. 3, libertate 
Paus. 
2. 2, felicitate 
3. 2, apparatu, veste 
Phoe. 
3. 1, patrocinils 
4.3, quo (masc.) 
Them. 
6. 1, portu 
10. 2, consiliis 
Thras. 
2. 6, prudentia, fortitudine 
3. 1, more 
Timol. 2. 1, quo (masce.) 
Timoth. 
3. 2, consilio 
3. 4, ratione 


Novius: 


43, passive 
69, quas (res) 
98, facilitatem* 


Ovid: 


RAC AY, 
1. 483, grd. 
u. 337 ff., vento 
11. 368, consilio 
i. 371 ff., commoditate 
il. 725 ff., velis 
lll. 65, aetate 
11. 369, iactibus 
ill. 439 ff., praeceptis 
il. 785 ff., equis 
Amor. 
i. 9. 25 ff., somnis 
il. 1. 38, versibus 
il. 3. 47, dono 
ill. 7. 45 ff., quo (munere) 
il. 11. 51, ventis 
ex Pont. 
1. 3. 64, condicione 
1. 5. 19, lima 
1. 7. 46, igne 
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1. 8. 34,* oculis 

ii. 2. 103, quo (ingenio) 
ll. 6. 37, remo 

il. 10. 11, quibus (studiis) 
ul. 4. 37, auctoribus 

ill. 4, 87, pede 

il. 5. 31 ff., exemplo 

ill. 7. 17, quibus (masc.) 
ii. 8. 9 ff., arte 

iv. 3. 3 ff., nomine 

iv. 9. 41, mente 


Fast. 


i. 225 ff., annis 

i. 511, quibus (fluminibus, 
fontibus ) 

i. 583 ff., Hercule 

il. 607 ff., qua (lingua) 

il. 318, ope 

ili. 550, manu; ef. Her. vi. 196 

il. 593 ff., habenis 

iv. 273 ff., quibus (pinetis) 

iv. 369, lacte, mero,* herbis 

iv. 383 ff., honore 

v. 338,* arte 

v. 353, specie 

vi. 120, verbis 

vi. 691, cultu 

vi. 752, auxilio* 


Hal. 46, armis 
Her. 


vii. 196, manu; ef. Fast. 1. 550 

x. 29 ff., ventis 

x1. 97, ense 

xv. 127, ventis 

xv. 191, paratibus 

xv. 245 ff., verbis 

xv. 316, simplicitate* 

xvi. 176, commoditate 

xvi. 258 (bis), his (operis), and 
absol. 

xvii. 149, qua (Arcto) 

xvil. 215, remis 


Met. 


i. 234 ff.,* cupidine 

i. 277 ff., hortamine 

i. 441 ff., armis 

ii. 127, loris 

ii. 146, consiliis, curribus 
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Utor: Ovid, Met. 
iv. 259, amoribus 
vi. 151 ff., verbis 
vi. 684, precibus, viribus 
vil. 440, viribus 
vill. 347 ff., viribus 


viii. 560 ff. (bis), domo, con- 


silio, utroque (neut.?) 
ix. 110, viribus 
x. 658, viribus 
xi. 102, donis 


xii. 121, isdem (manu, hasta) * 


xli. 259, istis (altaribus) 
xil. 355, suecessibus 

xil. 562 ff., viribus 

xiii. 51 ff., quo (masc.) 
xill. 388, hoe (ense) 

xill. 419, ventis 

xlll. 457, sanguine 

x1. 657 ff., viribus 


Petronius: 
12. 2, occasione 
64. 9, ingenio 
64. 12, equo 
87. 7, beneficio 
92. 10, fortuna 
95. 7, cella, nocte 
101. 3, quo (navigio) 
108. 5, viribus 
109. 1, occasione 
112. 8, ingenio 
123, v. 220, fatis 
130. 7, unetione 
Frg. 39. 6, annis 
Phaedrus: 
il. 8. 14, speculo (or pl.?) 
iv. 26. 8, more,* licentia* 
Planeus: 
apud Cie. ad Fam. 


xiv. 22, viribus x. ll. 38, fratre, Laterensi, 
xiv. 68 ff., viribus Furnio 
xiv. 546 ff., viribus x. 17. 3 (bis), quo (masc.) bis 


xv. 448, quo (masc.), or absol. 


xv. 724, hospitio 

xv. 857, exemplis 
Rem. 

25, sagittis 

29 ff., quibus (artibus) 

55, me 


i. 1. 91, remis, aura 

1. 2, 73, verbis 

1. 3. 25, exemplis 

11. 40, more 

il. 117, quo (ingenio) 

il. 128, viribus 

il. 253, artibus 

ii. 513, quibus (luminibus ) 

111..8. 41 ff., odio 

ili. 14. 39 ff., auribus 

iv. 3. 83, temporibus 

iv. 10. 103 ff., viribus 

v. 11. 21 ff., nomine 
Pacuvius: 217, honore* 
Persius: 

ii. 68, vitio 

vi. 22 (bis), absol. 


x. 21. 1, Lepido 
x. 23. 6, facultatibus 
Plautus: 
Asin. 

66, gnato 

199, quae 

201, diseuplina 

444, ord. 

Aul. 

96, gerd. 

142a, absol. 

232, te 

311, grd. 

340 ff., quid 

400, gerd. 

482 (bis), invidia, and absol. 
Bacch. 1108, fortuna 
Capt. 

202, animo 

291, vasis 

369, me 
Cas. 

5, vino 

27, ratione 

219, condimentis 

220, condimento 
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Utor: Plautus 
Cist. 
24, amicitia 
128, lingua 
Cure. 
205, amore 
603, grd. 
Epid. 
5, oculis 
263, consilium (or absol.?) 
M. G. 
336, oculis 
347, grd.* 
752, sermone 
773, absol. 
1308, oculo 
1309,* hoe (oculo, pred.) 
Men. 
571, more 
657, grd. 
658 ff., grd. 
690, absol. 
Merc. 
145 ff., quod (bonum?) 
146, illo (bono) 
Pers. 
19, amicis 
lations once 
U2, eae 
128, grd.* 
328, absol.* 
817, absol. 
Poen. 1088, operam 
1245}5 
160, opera 
220, pulmento 
679, Fortuna 
826, condimentis 
1264, sermonibus 
Rud. 
533, fortuna 
602, grd. 
1241, partum (neut.) 
1258, servis 
1386,* fide 
Sti. 
14, officio 
185, qua (oratione) 
450a, partem 


520, amicis 
616, opera 


‘Abie, 


258, te 

355, qui (neut.) 
806, sermone 
$27, te 

1065, servis 
1131, grd. 


True. 


8, lingua 
734, operis 
878, puero 


Pliny: 
Ep. 


i. 8. 2, eo (neut.) 

i. 17. 2, amicitia 

i. 19. 3, dignitate 

il. 1. 4, valitudine 

11. 6. 5, quo (neut.) 
il. 17. 27, mari, litore 
11. 2. 3, consilio, iudicio 
il. 5. 9, noetibus 

ill. 7. 7, libertate 

ii. 19. 8, area 

iv. 9. 9, horis 

v. 5. 1, iudicio 

v. 6. 31, sole, umbra 


-vi. 16. 5, sole, frigida (se. aqua) 


vi. 19. 3, consensu 

vi. 21. 5, nominibus 

vi. 22. 4, erimine 

vi. 28. 3, rebus 

9.9, clementia 

1. 17, receptaculo 
vil. 12. 1, quo (libello) 
vil. 12. 3, illis (neut.) 
vill. 6. 4, ferreis (anulis) 
vill. 23. 2, me 

ix. 7. 4, lacu 

ix. 12. 2, hoc (neut.) 

ix. 13. 18, initio 

3 Bials By TADIRS 

. 63, opportunitate 

. 92, legibus 

. 104, qua (indulgentia) 
. 110. 1, mandatis 

. 112. 1, qua (lege) 


b 


<4 
S 
w 


ea i a fet 
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Utor: Pliny 

Pan. 
9. 5 (bis), lure, quo 
12. 4, oceasione 
36. 4, foro 
36. 5, illis (beneficiis) 
67. 3, fidelitate 

Pliny the Elder: 

ING eEe 

Praef. 7, illa (reiectione) 
ii. 63, vocabulis 
ul. 157, ferro 
vi. 194 (bis), sagittis, aqua 
vil. 12, cutibus 
vil. 42, cibis 
vii. 110, qua (accuatione ) 
vil. 136, honore 
vii. 140, honore 
vil. 210, litteris 
vii. 211, cultris 
viii. 50, quo (saltu) 
vill. 112, utero 


viil. 132, prioribus (pedibus) * 


vili. 165, feminis (equis) 
viil. 191,* iis (tapetis) 
viii. 194, qua (toga) 
vill. 195, trabeis 

vill. 221, quibus (fasceis) 
ix. 42, quibus (pinnis) 
ix. 52, nominibus 

ix. 73, impulsu 

ix. 85, bracchiis 

ix. 93, verbis 

ix. 136, toga, clavo 


ix. 1387, hae (debap(h)a Tyria) 


x. 154, augurio 

x1. 16, qua (propoll) 

xi. 52, aculeo 

xi. SO, se 

xl. 187, argumento 

x1. 201, gula 

xl. 237, quo (lacte) 

x1. 245, ministerio 

xlil. 39, sterilibus (palmis) 
xill. 62, foliis 

xiii. 72, radicibus 

xill. 73, funibus 

xlll. 108, eo (pane, pred.?) 


xiv. 60, ali(o) (vino) 

xiv. 98, absol.* 

xiv. 102, quo (vino?) 

xiv. 123, ea (colophonia) 

xiv. 129; verbo 

xiv. 137, quo (liquore) 

xv. 7, vinis 

xv. 60, absol. 

xv. 74,* pomo 

xv. 126 (bis), corona, coronis 

xv. 130, ea (lauru) 

xvi. 13, accepta (corona) 

xvi. 23, solida (latifolia) 

xvl. 24, ligno 

xvi. 34, subere 

xvi. 55,* vase 

xvi. 147, coronis 

xvi. 170, musica 

xvi. 203, cedro 

xvil. 28, absol. 

xvll. 42, qua (argilla) 

xvil. 45, hae (ereta) 

xvil. 47, harenacea (fimo) 

xvi. 49, utroque (cinere, fimo), 
cinere 

xvi. 53, re(cent)i (fimo) * 

xvii. 116, terebra 

xvil. 134, qua (libidine) 

xvill. 10, bubus 

Xvill. 62, farre 

XV1l. 68, spuma 

xvill. 70, eo (tritico) 

xvill. 78, farina 

XVill. 82, zea 

xvill. 89, hoe (flore?) 

Xvi. 97, pilo 

xvill. 101, panico 

xvul. 104, materia 

xvlil. 299, palea 

xvill. 320, annona 

Xvlll. 332, absol. 

xix. 8, veste 

xix. 31, 1unco 

xix. 110, quo (genere) 

xix. 149, fimo 

xix. 166, hoe (lepidio)? 

xx. 5, recentiore (elaterio) 
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Utor: Pliny the Elder 


xx. 20, hoe (rapo) 

xx. 21, illo (genere) 

xx. 56, eo (porro) 

xx. 59, quarto (genere) 

xx. 78, medicina 

xx. 134, cibo 

xx. 165 transmarino (cappar!) 

xx. 191, suco 

xx. 192, eo (aneso) 

xx. 194, digitis 

xx. 201 (bis), semine, foliis 

xx. 2215 absol:. 

xx. 239, eo (sinap1) 

xx. 240, quo (oleo) 

xx. 257, suco,* radicem* 

xx. 264, theriace 

xxl. 3, tenuioribus (coronis) 

xxl. 54, folio(?) 

xxl. 55, ferulis 

xxl. 62, herba 

xxl. 68, flore 

xxl. 86, quibus (herbis) 

xxi. 88, illa (radice) 

xxi. 90, colu 

xxl. 131, aridis (violis) 

xxl. 142, farina 

xxl. 153, eo (trifolio) 

xxl. 155, modicis (thymis) 

xxl. 177, trychno* 

xxl. 185 (bis), nominibus, ob- 
servatione 

xxll. 2, herbis 

xxl. 45, hae (chamaeleone?)* 

xxii. 69, decoctis (bulbis) 

xxl. 71, cocta, ecruda (radice) 

xxii. 120, remedio 

xxl. 1385, pane 

xxill. 17, nucleis 

xxlll. 20, ea (labrusca) 

xx1ll. 22, illo (semine) 

xxlll. 33, generibus 

xxill. 43, potionibus 

xxill. 52 (bis), rebus, vino, 
apsinthio 

xxlil. 89, eo (oleo) 

xxill. 92, modico (balsamino), 
or absol. 

xxiii. 115, decocto (neut.) 


xxill. 148, eo (putamine) 

yxill. 163, foliis, sueo; decocto 
(neut.)? 

xxlll. 164, expresso (suco) 

xxiv. 12, absol. 

xxiv. 18, remedio 

xxiv. 33, liquida (resina) 

XXIV. 39, pice 

xxiv. 43, lacte 

xxiv. 47, resina 

xxlv. 66, semine 

xxiv. 69, quo (fructu) 

xxiv. 80, eo (suco) 

xxiv. 87, foliis 

xxiv. 92, rhoicis (foliis) * 

xxiv. 109, semine 

xxiv. 111, illa (spina) 

xxlv. 160, hae (herba)* 

xxlv. 182, altero (genere) 

xxv. 36, radice 

xxv. 42, medicamento 

xxv. 53, his (filis) 

xxv. 90, suco 

xxv. 92, foliis 

xxv. 94, medicamentis, lacte 

xxv. 147, mandragora 

xxv. 153, illo (suco) 

xxv. 173, (i)is (foliis) 

xxv. 174, plantagine 

Xxvi. 22, radice 

xxvl. 141, absol. 

xxvll. 14, ea (aloe) 

xxvll. 44,* herba 

xxvil. 73, semine 

xxvil. 82, balneis 

xxvil. 88, foliis 

xxvii. 117, illa (polygono) 

xxvll. 118, absol. 

Xxvl. 136, cortice 

xxvii. 12,* qua (deprecatione) * 

XXViii. 121, sanguine 

XXVlil. 137, adipe, sebo, oesypo) 

xxvill. 139, absol. 

xxvii. 141, absol. 

xxvull. 154, pelle 

Xxvill. 158, recenti (lacte) 

Xxvill. 188, felle 

Xxvill. 208, liene, sebo 
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xxviii. 209, coagulo, sanguine 

XXVili. 236, eo (glutino) 

xxix. 41, curatione 

xxix. 44, isdem (ovis) 

xxix. 58, eis (catulis) 

xxix. 69, capite 

xxix. 70, quibus (pastillis) 

xxix. 97, melle 

xxix. 106, sanguine 

xxix. 107,* sinapi 

xxix. 110, sanguine, cerebro 

xxix. 120, viperis* 

xxix. 121, absol. 

xxix. 128, cinere 

xxix. 130, anulis 

xxix. 133, ovis (or ossibus) 

xxx. 38, abeel 

xxx. 39, terra 

xxx. 40, milipedis* 

xxx. 57, Africanis (cocleis) 

xxx. 78, cinere 

xxx. 116, arefactis (cossibus) 

xxx. 133, absol. (or ossibus) 

xxx1. 59, perfugio 

xxxi. 60, balneis, frigida (se. 
aqua) 

xxxl. 61, caeno 

Xxxl. 62, mari 

xxx1. 82, quo (oleo) 

xxxi. 89, absol. 

xxxi. 91, eo (flore?) 

xxxl. 111, nitro 

xxxi. 115, C(h)al(e)straeo (ni- 
tro) 

xxx1. 116, trito (nitro?) 

xxxi. 122, absol. 

xxxll. 76, multis, varlis (ranis) 

Xxxll. 82, cinere 

xxxil. 87 (bis), aleyoneo, cinere, 
adipe 

xxxil. 89, iocinoribus, testis, 
cinere 

xxxli. 99,* absol. 

xxxll. 116, coagulo 

xxxil. 119 (bis), cinere, (bis) 

Xxxil. 127, ecapite 

xxxii. 128, crudis (menis) 

xxxil. 131, illis (eaneris) 


xxxli. 133, eodem (castoreo) 

xxxll. 136, castoreo 

xxxili. 9, ferreo (anulo) 

xxxlll. 11, absol. 

xxxiii. 12, iis (anulis) 

xxxili. 24, medio (digito) 

XXXxIl1. 29, purpura 

Xxxill. 42, argento 

xxxlli. 43, rudi (aere) 

xxxill. 50, vasis 

Xxxill. 53, apparatu 

xxxill. 104, fimo, adipe 

xxxill. 116, minio 

xxxlil. 124, grd. 

xxxlii. 147, iis (seyphis) 

xxxilil. 159 (bis), quo, hoc, At- 
tico (sile) 

xxxlii. 160, hoe (sile) 

xxxiv. 1, aere 

xxxiv. 10, aere, hoc (aere) 

xxxiv. 138, ferro, eodem 

xxxly. 139, ferro 

xxxiv. 153, absol. 

xxxiv. 160, argenteis (spe)culis 

xxxilv. 164, plumbo ; 

xxxv. 13, illo (seuto) 

xxxv. 27, verbo 

xxxv. 31, hae (sinopide) 

xxxv. 37 (bis), eo (melino), qua 
(terra) 

xxxv. 38 (bis), hae (creussa) 

bis 

xxxv. 41, quo (fuligine ) 

xxxv. 71, gloria 

xxxv. 149, penicillo 

xxxv. 160, vasis 

xxxv. 165, testis 

xxxv. 171 (bis), quo (genere), 
minore, maiore (latere?) 

xxxv. 175, solo (sulpure) 

xxxv. 179, eo (bitumine ) 

xxxv. 181, drachma, pondere 

xxxv. 198, gypso 

xxxvl. 14, marmore 

xxxvi. 18, pulchritudine, am- 
plitudine 

xxxvi. 45, columnis 

Xxxvi. 91, verbis* 
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xxxvi. 99, absol.(?) 
xxxvi. 117, ingenio 
xxxvl1. 137, crudis, tunsis (pyri- 
tis) 
xxxvi. 142, hoe (lapide) 
xxxvi. 163, quo (lapide) 
xXxxvil. 166, pice, calce 
xxxvl. 176, recentiore (calce) 
Xxxvl. 183, gypso 
Xxxv1. 202, verbis 
xxxvlil. 6, multis, fulgentibus 
(gemmis) 
Xxxvll. 35, eo (electro?) 
Xxxvli. 85, sardonyche 
Xxxv1. 88, perforatis (sardony- 
chibus) 
xxxvii. 144, quibus (alectoriis) 
Pompontius: 169, lapatum 
Priapea: 
KK tte LOLS 
xli. 4, viribus* 
Propertius: 
1. 8. 19,* remo 
1. 13. 34, absol. 
1. 24. 8, conj.* 
iv. 5. 29, causis 
iv. 5. 60, absol. 
iv. 8. 81, legibus 
Quintilian: 
Decl. 
245, iure 
254, genere 
259, bonitate 
260 (ter), persona, iure, and 
absol. 
266, beneficio 
270, argumento 
271, potestate 
273, pecunia 
294, potestate 
297. Rubr., eodem (masc.) 
300, exemplis 
306, errore, and absol. 
308, quibus (legibus) 
312, absol. 
315 (ter), honore (bis), fructu 
319, argumento 
320, iure 


321 (bis), quo (nomine), simu- 
latione 

323, beneficio 

325, difficultatibus 

328 (bis), argumento, persona 

331 (ter), iure, similtudine, hoc 
(iure), lege 

345,* exhortatione 

348, lege 

350, (bis), proxima (lege, ac- 
tione) 

358, lege 


Inst. Orat. 


Prooem. 11, quibusdam (neut.) 

Prooem. 13, bonis (neut.) 

Prooem. 17, inventis, alienis 
(inventis) 

. 4. 3, quo (iudicio) 

4. 4, ortu, occasu 

. 10, geminatione 

. 26, natura 

8, eo (nomine) 

. 12, ¢ (littera) 

20, ea (littera) 

54, quibus (nominibus) 

56, sermone 

57, altero (verbo) (bis) 

58, verbis 

59, casu, Graecis (casibus) 

63, ratione 

65, quo (neut.) 

. 68, composito (verbo?) 

. 71, usitatis (verbis) 

. 3, Sermone, nummo 

. 10, verbo 

. 41, consecratis (verbis?) 

. 42, verbis 

10, k (littera) 

15, ratione, qua (?) 

16, e (littera) 

19, e (littera) 

. 27, qu, oi (litteris) 

. 3, persona 

. 10. 19, verbis 

. 10. 25, verbo 

. 10. 38, syllogismis 

. 10. 47, officio 

. 11. 18, inelinatione 


a ss 


or Gr On 


or 


Orv or 


Or Or or 


BON NNNNDD DD 


ee ee ee ee en ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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ii. 1. 12, lis (armis) 


il. 
il. 


3. 
4. 


i. 8. 


Rubr., praeceptore 
20, absol. (?) 
14, partibus 


ii. 10. 3, eo (neut.) 

ii. 11. 3, viribus 

ii. 14. 4 (bis), Graecis (nomi- 
nibus), nomine 


ill. 


inl. 


ill. 


iv. 
lv. 
lv. 


. 14. 
eS 
my 15 
i 5 
. 16 
il. 16. 
1. 16 
. 16 
il. 16 
il. 17 
ibis JL 
te IL7/ 
ule ZOE 
1. 4. 
. 6, absol. 


5, appellatione 

. 4, declinatione 

. 21, verbis 

. 80, facilitate 

. 1, viribus 

5, nomine 

. 6, ferro 

. 10, quo (neut.) 

. 19, quibus (verbis) 
. 19, falsis (neut.) 

. 20 (bis), falso, eo (neut.) 
. 26, vitiis 

1, absol. 

16, distributione 


17, interpretatione 
15, coniectura 

16, coniectura 

44, quibus (statibus) 


6. 47, qua (appellatione) 
6. 51, eapitibus 


. 62, divisione 
. 79, patroeinio 
i. 6. 92, statu 


6. 97, peregrino (nomine) 


I~ 7 “I © 


00 


1. 8. 
te 
111. 


] 


. 6. 100, argumento 
. 103, quibus (argumentis) 


. 5, his (neut.) 

. 13, lis (bonis) 

. 25, derivatione 

. 28, us (statibus) 

. 10, prooemio 

. 50, quibus (orationibus) 
54, oratione 

1. 4 (bis), exemplo, quo 

1. 18, exemplis 


Prooem. 4, precatione 


Il 


3, exordio 


1. 46, persona 
iv. 1. 68, principio 


iv. 1. 69, prosopopoeia 
iv. 1. 70, similitudine, transla- 
tione, tropis 


lv. 
lV. 
lV. 
lV. 
lv. 
1V. 
lV. 
lV. 
lV. 
lV. 
lV. 
lV. 
lv. 
lV. 
lV. 
iv. 


Vv. 


NON nNNN WN Re 


Or Or ee  W bO 


. 72, eo (prooemio) 

. 76, prooemio 

. 2, quibus (eausis) 

. 94, coloribus 

. 97, colore 

. 101, remediis 

. 103, affectibus 

. 106, prosopopoeia 

. 111, affeectibus 

. 128, ércdenynoec 

. 17, qua (oratiuncula) 
. 2, ea (propositione ) 

. 8, propositione 

. 1, hae (partitione) 

. 4, partitione 

5. 


13 (bis), utroque, illo 


(neut. ) 

iv. 5. 17, defensione 
7.9, altero (genere) 
v. 9. 14, amicitia 


LO: 
> 10). 
> IO. 
5 0; 
LOE 
LOE 
LOE 
5 LO: 
5 KOE 


10. 


bus 


1, Graeco (nomine) 
6, exemplis 

31, materia 

46, gradibus 

62, genere, specie 
64, exemplis 

85, eo (neut.) 

97, fietione 

98, his (fictionibus?) 
110 (bis), generibus, qui- 
(generibus) 


v. 10. 111, commilitio 

v. 10. 120, exemplis 

v. 11. 1, nomine 

v. 11.3, qua (argumentatione?) 
v. 11. 24, similitudine 

v.11. 25 (bis), partibus, simili- 
tudine 


5 thik. 
sl: 
5 IB}. 
5 Is}. 
sls: 
7. 13. 
5 les, 


42, eo (neut.) 

1, eis (neut.) 

5, precibus 

6, forma 

25, oratione 

42, lege 

50, contradictione 
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v. 14. 19, illis (gladiis) 

v. 14. 25 (sexies), quo (bono), 
virtute, qua (virtute), quo 
(bono), pecunia, qua (pe- 
cunia) 

vi. Prooem. 1, patre 

Valen en eavaltiiis 

vi. 1. 9, affectibus 

vi. 1. 18, miseratione 

vi. 1. 20 (bis), qua (misera- 
tione), actione 

vi. 1. 21, hoe (neut.) 


vi. 1. 52, verbis, sententiis 

vi. 1. 54, epilogis 

vi. 3. 17, nominibus 

vi. 3. 23, verbo 

vi. 3. 28 (bis), his, lenibus (dic- 


Dn 


tis?) 


vi. 3. 56, hoe (genere) 
vi. 3. 69, finitione 

vi. 3. 66, absol. 

vi. 3, 68, qua (ironia) 
vi. 3. 77, qua (relatione) 
vi. 3. 90, pugno 

vi. 3. 91, qua (fictione) 
vi. 3. 100, contumeliis* 
vi. 5. 5, prooemio 

vi. 5. 8, laude 

vi. 5. 9, auxilio 

vil. 1. 37, propositione 
vu. 2. 17, exemplis 

vil. 2. 55, ipsis (neut.) 
vil. 3. 3, exemplo 

vil. 3. 5, nomine 

vu. 3. 17, qua (via) 
vu. 3. 22, nomine 

vu. 3. 29, similitudine 


vil. 3. 30, exemplo 

vil. 4. 31, defensione, excusa- 
tione, venia 

vil. 4. 33, divisione 

vu. 5. 4, voluntate* 

vu. 7. 1, lege 

vil. 8. 7, simili (lege) 

vil. 10. 11, expositione 

vili. Prooem. 27, optimis (ver- 
bis?) 


vill. 2. 1, appellatione 


i) 


3, nominibus 

15, qua (interiectione) 

18, verbo 

vill. 3. 7, vitiis 

vill. 3. 24 (bis), quibus (ver- 
bis), ornamento 

vili. 3. 25 (ter), grd., “‘oppi- 
do,”’ ‘‘antegerio”’ 

vill. 3. 34; see Cicero, Frg. Ep. 
vill. 9 


Vill. 
Vili. 
Vili. 


wo WN ty 


vill. 3. 37, absol. 

vill. 3. 46, casu 

vill. 3. 76, falsis (neut.) 

viii. 3. 79, oratoriis (exemplis) * 
vill. 4. 12, quo (exemplo) 
vill. 4. 20, ratiocinatione* 
vill. 4. 24, virtute 

vill. 5. 32, quo (genere) 

vill. 6. 4, ea (translatione) 
vill. 6. 15, exemplis 

vill. 6. 30, libertate 

vil. 6. 35, vicinis (nominibus) 
vii. 6. 40, eo (epitheto) 


vill. 6. 52 (bis), quo (neut.), 
quo (vitio) 

vill. 6. 59,* absol. 

vill. 6. 63, iis (neut.) 

ix. 1. 5, quibus (nominibus?) 

1. 6, pluribus (nominibus?) 

ix. 2. 6, utroque (verbo?) 

ix. 2. 60, quibus (verbis?) 

ix. 2. 65, qua (emphasi) 

ix. 2. 92, victoriis 

ix. 2. 95 (bis), condicione, 
figuris 

ix. 2. 96, quo (neut.) 

ix. 2. 104, proverbiis 

ix. 2. 106, statu 

Ixeo Aeaosoles(?)= 

ix. 3.9 (ter), verbo (bis), parti- 
c1p10 

ix. 3. 19, comparativis 

ix. 3. 22, persona 


1x. 3. 44, schemate 
ix. 3. 50, figura 

ix. 3. 67, exemplis 

ix. 3. 73, exemplo 

ix. 4. 37, verbis 
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ix. 


SNES Sa tas 


i. 2. 29, 
. 2. 42, quibus (manibus) 

. 3. 1, appellatione 

i. 3. 13, bona, firma (voce) 
Se 14 
eis Ile, 
i. 3. 42, 


1 
1 
i. 1. 68, moderatione 
>) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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4. 38, ultima (littera) 

. 44, exemplis 

. 66, verbis 

. 67, respiratione 

. 79, paeane, dochmio 

. 103, quo (dichoreo) 

. 117, oceasionibus 

. 121, genere 

. 122, quo (neut.) 

. 133, numeris 

. 185, pedibus 

5, quibus (opibus) 

7, aliquo (verbo) 

13, absol. 

29, propriis (verbis?) 

ha 33 (bis), nitore, qua (veste) 
1. 86, verbis 

5. 3 (bis), verbis, omnibus 
(verbis) 


. 0. 4, genere 


7. 24, hae (exercitatione) 
7. 27, exercitatione 

: 9, genere 

. 11, ea (defensione) 


1 
i. 1. 12 (bis), divisione, genere 


. 18, quibus (masc.) 

. 88, multis (personis) 
. 39, fietione 

. 44, confessione 

. 99, voce 


, locis, simulacris 
23, hoe (neut.) 

. 26, exercitatione 
remedio* 


absol. 
voce 
sonis 


1. 3. 94, quo (digito) 
i. 3. 102, quo (gestu) 
1. 3. 138, gestu 

leo ols 


distinetionibus, tem- 
Saige affeetionibus* 


xil. Prooem. 4, quo (genere) 
xii. 1. 41, arte 


xli. 2. 5, armis 

xii. 2. 11, ea (arte?) 
xii. 2. 12, his (numeris) 
xil. 2. 27, exercitatione 
xii. 6. 7, ratione 

xil. 7. 7, consilio 

xii. 7. 12, benivolentia 
xll. 9. 3, sententiis 

xii. 10. 27, nominibus 


xil. 10. 43, adiutoriis 


X11. 


10. 69, omnibus (specie- 
bus?) 


xil. 11. 1, virtutibus 
xa 20s onde 


ae) 
wn 


Ite 


eet 


15. 6, 


s. Quintilian: 


1, ambitu 


. 2, ferro 

. 3, gladio 
. 8 (bis), 
. 10, argumento 

. 11 (bis), qua (dextera), na- 


gladio, illo 


tura 


. 16, parte 
. 1, probatione 
. 10, patrimonio 


12 (ter), quo (parricidio), 
homine, verbis; manibus (?) 


. 19, operis 

. 1, nvidia 

. 16, oculis 

. 23, bono (neut.) 
. 21, oceasione 

. 2, fortuna 


. 1, planetibus, lacrumis 
. 12, testimonio 

. 7, ills (membris) 

. 20, se 

. 10, argumento 

. 19, patrocinio 

6, illo (medicamento) 
quo* (facinore) 


Rutilius Lupus: 
1. 4, eo (neut.) 
1. 5, gerd. 


Is A, fete le 

. 4, oratione 
. 6, genere 

. 9, absol. 
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ii. 11, grd. (case of hoc ambig.) 


u. 15, grd. 

li. 18, conj.* 
Rutilius Rufus: 13, lecticis 
Sallust: 

Bell. Cat. 

1. 2, imperio, servitio 

12. 5, imperio 

16. 4, suo (neut.) 

20. 16, me 

25. 5, sermone 

26. 1, Antonio 

33. 1, lege 

39. 4, ea (victoria) 

41. 4, patrocinio 

49. 2, honoribus 

51. 8, his (poenis) 

Bell. lug. 

1. 4, libidine 

12. 3, domo 

14. 3, ea (beneficia) 

25. 4, honoribus 

31. 23, sociis, hostibus 

38. 8, victoria 

42. 4, victoria 

61. 3, perfidia 
75. 9, pluvia 

93. 1, qua (fortuna) 
110. 4, absol. 
111. 2, fide 
Hist. 
iil. 60 (M), opera(?) 


42, aquatioribus (pastillis) 

47 (bis), quo (cortice), remedio 

50, eo (neut.) 

57, quo (albumine) 

59, hoe (dentifricio) 

60 (ter), dentifricio, hoe (denti- 
fricio), and absol. 

61, medicamento 

62, misy 

65, stomatice 

66, hoe (medicamento) 

67, quibus (auxiliis) 

85, quo (malo) 

104, quibus (neut.) 

107, eo (medicamento) 

111, quo (rhoe) 

114, quo (pastillo) 

159, absol. (?) 

160, epithemate 

161 (bis), acopo, and absol. 

171, ea (antidoto) 

206, quibus (sarmentis) 

207, hoe (emplastro?) 

215, quo (medicamento) 

220, quo (emplastro) 

221, multis (emplastris) 

228, medicamento 

230, qua (cinere) 

268, hoe (acapo) 

269 (bis), quo (calamo), qua 
(spatha) 

271, quo (acopo) 


Orat. Cot. 4, (lingua, consilio, 
pecunia) 


Seneca: 
de Ben. 


Ps. Sallust: 


de Re. P. 1. 2. 7, eo (masc.) 


in Cie. i. 1, petulantia 
Seribonius Largus: 
Prooem., mendacio 
16, medicamento 
20, vino 
23, hoe (neut.) 
26 (bis), eo (collyrio) bis 
35, eo (collyrio) 
38 (bis), medicamento, 
(compositis) 
40, medicamentis 
41, quibus (malis) 


his 


1. 1. 9, natura 

1. 3. 5, tunicis 

i. 3. 8, verbis 

ul. 12. 2, honoribus 
u. 14. 2, absol. 
il. 17. 3, similitudine 

ll. 20. 5, absol. 

i. 34. 4, re 

iil. 20. 1, impetu 

ul. 27. 2, consilio 

il. 31. 2, illa (vita) 

iv. 8. 3, potestate 

iv. 12. 1, imagine, translatione 
iv. 21. 4, se 
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iv. 


31. 4, verbo 


v. 22. 3, verbis 


Vi. 
Vi. 


Vi. 


6. 1, me 
11. 1, exemplo 


ri. 11. 4, fortuna 

los ome 

i. 29. 1, qua (materia) 
i. 31]. 8, te 


39. 1, voluntate 


Valle, eke So iat 


vil 


ISSadeyord: 


vii. 18. 2, illo (neut.) 


Vil 
Vil 


. 25. 1, ture 
. 32, beneficio 


de Clem. 
i. 12. 3, quibus (armis) 
i. 12. 4, versu 
i. 13. 1, quibus (auxiliis) 
i. 13. 2, quibus (masc.)? 
i. 16. 5, exercitatis (catulis) 
1. 21. 2, munere 
i. 21. 4, oeeasione 


il. 


Dial. 


6. 3, opibus, viribus 


i. 2. 3, viribus 
i. 5. 8, ecorporibus 


ll. 
il. 
il. 
il. 
ill. 


. 23.9 
. 30. 4 
7. 36. 3, potestate 


5. 5, ceteris (neut.) 
10. 4, virtute 

18. 3, ferro 

19. 3, remedio 

6. 4, morte 


i. 6. 5, alienis (argumentis?) 
1. 9. 2, illa (ira) 

i. 17. 1, illis (affectibus) 

i. 17. 4, principiis 

. 10. 3, acumine 

SK, 

7, 20. 4, remediis 

7, 21. 3, frenis, stimulis 
iv. 23. 4, victoria 

7. 5. 4, quo (neut.) 

. 13. 4, libertate 

. 13. 7, potestate 

. 16. 3, opera 


5, caelo 


22 
lingua 


. 5, captis (masc.), pred. 
, Victoria 
; 


Vv. 
Vi. 
Vi. 
Vl. 
vil 
vil 
vil 


X. 


Xe 
xls 


3. 


iy. 


9. 


10. 
2. 4, illa (senectute) 
7. 2, verbo 


40. 4, viribus 

19. 2, solacio 

22. 6, balineo 

24. 4, filio 

. 3. 3, muneribus 

. 8. 1, natura 

. 10. 3, absol. 

. 23. 4, divitiis 

. 12, mutationibus 
. 1, auxilio 

. 8, illo (tempore) 
- 1, Se 

. 7, se 

. 8, ministeriis 

1, absol. 


Or He GO OG bo 


~ 00 


. 8. 2, illo (tempore) 


9. 2, grd. 

15. 5, hoe (tempore) 
6. 1, rebus 

10. 1, pietate 


i. 10. 5,* ure 

i. 13. 2, moderatione 

i. 8. 1, natura 

i. 12. 1, praeceptis 

ii. 12. 3, fictilibus 

i. 12. 4, solaciis 

i. 13. 2, verbis 

i. 14. 3 (bis), absol., rebus 
i. 16. 1, excusatione 


7.3, his (studiis) 


1 
ii. 17. 4, litteris 


1, verbo 

5, eibis 

6 (bis), fietilibus, argento 
(bis) 

14, re 

2, solitudine 


. 12, consilio 


25. 1, libertate 


. 3, bono (neut.) 
. 8, areca 


26. 9, quo (neut.)* 
29. 1, libertate 


36 
38 


. 4, grd. 
. 1, contionibus 
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39. 4, qua (felicitate) 

42. 3, potentia 

45. 9, natura 

58. 6, verbo 

58. 20, imagine 

59. 6, quibus (imaginibus) 

60. 4, se 

66. 22, fortuna 

7.10, virtutibus 

0. 21, gladio 

0. 22, exemplis 

2. 8, imagine 

73. 5 (bis), tranquillitate, illa 
(pace ) 

73. 14, grd. 

74. 15, cibo 

74. 18 (bis), illis (ecommodis), 
and absol. 

76. 25, quibus (neut.) 

78. 5, cibis 

78. 28, grd. 

80. 7, exemplo 

82. 9, collectione 

82. 13, illa (morte) 

83. 6, somno 

85. 39, absol. 

86. 1, furore 

86. 2, beneficio 

87. 14, arte 

88. 30, homine 

88. 34, libertate 

89. 7 (bis), verbo, ‘“‘philoso- 
phia”’ 

90. 7, quibus (artibus) 

90. 36, grd. 

92. 19, corpore 

93. 5, sereno 

94. 3, illa (vi) 

94. 6, pecunia 

94. 11, amico, cive, socio 

94. 23, pecunia 

94. 38 (bis), moribus, legibus 

94. 44, praeceptis 

95. 7, vento 

95. 38, absol. 

95. 51, hominibus 

95. 54, rebus 

95. 58, regimine 
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95. 60, decretis 

95. 65, verbo 

95. 66, verbo 

97. 12, fructu 

98. 13 (bis) fietilibus, quibus 
(neut.?) 

98. 16, eo (mase.) 

106. 12, litteris 

107. 6, quo (iure) 

108. 23, tali (culcita) 

108. 24, verbo 

113. 27, viribus, telis 

114. 1, iure 

114. 14, splendidis, sonantibus, 
poeticis (verbis?) 

114. 24, similitudine 

116. 8, illo (robore?) 

117. 6, persuasione 

117. 17, ea (sapientia) 

119. 16, beneficio 

120. 3 (bis), quo (neut.), divi- 
tiis, nobilitate, viribus 

120. 4, illo (verbo) 

120. 18, commodatis (neut.), 
pred. 

123. 3, rebus 

123. 6, illis (neut.) 


Here. Fur. 


99, hoe (masce.) 
1298, hoe (telo) 


Here. Oct. 273, furente (fem.) 
Med. 


310 ff., stellis 
969, manu 
1017, tempore 


N. Q. 


i. Praef. 16,* data (materia) 

Hho dk, Web eval 

1. 13. 3, lingua 

ii. 1. 2, verbo 

il. 2. 4, lingua 

ii. 44. 2, fulminibus 

ii. 50. 1, qua (divisione) 

ii. 56. 2 (ter), verbo, quo; and 
absol.(?) 

ill. 6. 2, caelo 

ili. 10. 5, natura 

ili. 18. 7, verbis 
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Utor: Seneca, N. Q. 
ili. 27. 2, viribus 
ili. 30. 6, libertate 
iv. a. Praef. 5, adulatione 
v. 1..5, hae (brevitate) 
v. 18. 5, absol. 
v. 18. 15, absol. 
vi. 27. 4, eaelo, aquis 
vil. 8. 1, utraque (ratione) 
vii. 8. 2, verb(o) 
Oed. 
947, ingenio 
1061, his (mase.) 
Phaed. 
426, artibus 
442 ff., quis (bonis) 
774, absol. 
Phoen. 
64 ff., me 
154, dextra 
619,* viribus 
Thy. 258 ff., telo, (Thyeste) 


Ps. Seneca: 


de Mor. 78, divitiis 


Seneca Rhetor: 


Contr. 
i. Prooem. 23, genere 


i. 1. 14, hae (quaestione ) 

i. 1. 16, quo (colore) 

i. 1. 20, sententia 

1. 1. 21, versu 

i. 1. 24, colore 

i. 2. 14, corpore 

i. 2. 16, pugnacitate* 

i. 2, 23, verbis 

i. 4. 6, divisione 

i. 6. 9 (bis), colore (bis) 

i. 7. 11, divisione* 

i. 7. 12, lege 

i. 7. 13, eis (neut.?) 

1. 7. 14, lure 

i. 7. 16 (ter), colore (bis), con- 
silio 


le anliCOlone 

i. 8. 3, milite 

1. 8. 4, toga 

i. 8. 10, qua (tractatione) 
i. 8. 13, verbo 

ii. Prooem. 4, illo (ingenio) 
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ii. 1. 20 (ter),* arbitrio (bis), 
and absol. 

il. 1. 25, colore 

. 27, colore 

. 30, colorem* 

. 31, colore 

. 35 (bis), colore (bis) * 

. 37, sententiis* 

. 39, aperta (actione) 

il. 2. 7 (bis), colore; verbo* 

ii. 2. 12, verbis 

ij. 3. 12 (bis), quaestione, and 
absol. 

ii. 3. 14, quaestione 

ii. 3. 15, qua (quaestione) 
3. 20 (bis), colore (bis) 

il. 3. 21, idiotismo* 
3. 22, sententia 

. 18, quo (repudio?)* 

. 1, absol. 

. 5, consilio 

ii. 6. 10, colore 

i. 6. 11, voluptatibus* 

ii. C. 3, excusatione 

iv. Prooem. 9, verbis 

iv. C. 5, quibus (remediis) 

iv. C. 6 (ter), hoe (colore), 
utroque (colore), colore 

iv. C. 8 (bis), admota (vi), 
coloribus 

v. C. 6, virtute 

vil. Prooem. 5, virtute 

vil. Prooem. 6, genere 

vii. 1. 1, oculis, manibus 

vii. 1. 12, patrocinio 

vil. 1. 18 (bis), divisione, alia 
(divisione ) 

vii. 1. 20, quo (colore) 

vil. 1. 21 (ter), colore (ter) 

vil. 1. 22 (bis), colore (bis) 

vii. 1. 28, colore 

vii. 1. 24 (ter), colore (ter) 

vii. 2. 11, colore 

vii. 2. 12, colore 

vii. 2. 13, colore 

vii. 38. 7, colore 

vii. 5. 9. verbo 

vii. 6. 14, colore 


_ 
_ 
— ee 


_ 
= 
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Utor: Seneca Rhetor, Contr. 


Vil. 
Vil. 
Vil. 
Vil. 
Vil. 
Vil. 
Vil. 
Vil. 
vil. 
Vil. 


xe 


ix. 2. 14 (bis), auctoritate, cul- 


6. 18, colore 

. 19, colore 

. 20, colore 

. 21, significationem 
. 13 (bis),* colore (bis) 
. 15, colore 

7. 20, colore 

8. 8, absol. 

8. 9, potestate 

8. 11, colore 

1. 15, genere 


ID DD 


~I 


tu, more 


SIN NOD SD Ob 


bo 


ix. 2. 15, conj.* 


. 17, veste 

. 18, quo (colore) 

. 20, colore 

. 14, colore 

. 22 (bis), patre, colore 


bo 


He He bo 


<. 5.9, colore 
5 


. 11 (bis), colore (bis) 


. 0. 12 (bis), colore (bis) 
5 


. 13, colore 
. 11, qua (sententia)* 


. 15, colore 
. 20, colore 


6 

ix. 6. 14, verbis 
6 
6 


2. 8, lege 
. 12, colore 


. Prooem. 11, verbis, sententiis 
2 
2) 


2. 14, colore 
2. 18, colore 
3. 7, quaestione 
3.9, verbis 
4. 15, colore 
4. 16, colore 
4.17, colore 
4. 19, verbo 


. §. 17, morte 
5 


. 23, humano (sanguine) 


. 11, divisione 

. 7, genere (?) 

. 3, verbis 

. 21, verbo 

. 2, consilio 

. 5, verbis 

. 10, eloquentia 


Silius Italicus: 
1. 569 ff., tempore 
vil. 331 ff., nocte 
vill. 62 ff., opibus, Batto 
vil. 268, ferro 
ix. 592 ff., casu 
x. 233, Paulo 
xii. 318, corpore, membris 
xiv. 555, fluetibus 
xv. 801, Marte 
Sisenna: 
iv. 101, pondus 
Statius: 
Ach. 1. 92, fretis 
Sil. 
i. 1. 99 ff., munere 
1. 2. 166, donis 
Theb. 
11. 690, fortuna 
ii. 559 ff.,* mentibus 
vi. 611 ff., tempore 
vil. 772, luce 
ix. 738, armis 
x. 213, superis 
x. 880 ff., aggere 
x. 925, ignibus 
x1. 26 ff., tumultu 
x1. 174, mortibus 
xl. 736 ff., fugientibus 
Suetonius: 
Aug. 
18. 2, quibus (castris) 
25. 2, milite 
43. 3, equitibus 
50, sphinge, imagine 
73, veste 
82. 2, marinis, calidis (aquis) 
86. 3, verbis 
89. 1, Apollodoro 
98. 3, habitu, sermone 
99. 2, verbo 
Cal. 
22. 3, quali (veste) 
23. 3, medicamento 
29, verbo 
41. 2, alea 
52, vestitu, caleciatu, habitu 
Cl. 31, valitudine 
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Utor: Suetonius 


de Gram. 

9. 2, artificiis 

10. 2, sermone 
Dom. 16. 1, absol. 
Gal. 3. 1, galbeo 
Tul. 

30. 5, oecasione 

45. 3, clavo 

61, equo 

72, ope 

73, hospitio 

86. 1, valitudine 
Nero, 50, quibus (stragulis) 
Ter. 

335 Il ee Terence, Adel. 20 

3. 3, Scipione, Laelio 
Tib. 

18. 2, se; alio (masc.) 
50. 2, (quibus [eonsiliis] ) 
ss 4, valitudine 

(bis), sermone, “verbo 

ae 7. 2, (quibus [amicis]) 
Vesp. 

16. 2, quibus (masc.) 

16. 3, partis (neut.) 

20, valitudine 

23, versibus 
Vit. 8. 2, sermone 
Sulpicius: 
apud Cie. 

ad Fam. iv. 5. 3,* libertate 

ad Fam. iv. 5. 6, opera, consilio 


Tacitus: 


Agr. 
18. 1,* expeditione 
18. 7, prosperitate 
Ann. 
. 8. 5, consilio 
7 4. A temperantia 
1. 15. 4, veste 
i. 28. 4, inclinatione 
i. 48. 1, caede 
ii. 21. 1, adsultibus, velocitate 
ii. 38. 1, verbis 
il 3, lictore 
. 3, oraculo 
1, eventu 
ili. 8. 4, artibus 
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ili. 28. 3, pace, principe 

iii. 36. 2, subsidio (or pred. w. 
eo) 

ili. 57. 3, infamia 

ill. 63. 6, rege 

ili. 69. 6, imperio 

iv. 11. 2, cunctatione, mora 

iv. 15. 3, manibus 

iv. 31. 6, amicitia 

iv. 35. 7, saevitia 

iv. 39. 5, gloria 

iv. 49. 3, fonte 

iv. 66. 1, praemio 

vi. 21. 1, parte, conscientia 

vi. 22. 4, prospera (fortuna) 

vi. 48. 5, morte 

vi. 51. 6, ingenio 

xi. 24. 1, consilits 

xi. 34. 2, exemplo 

x1. 37. 2, verbo 

xil. 3. 1, potentia 

xii. 8. 3, consiliis 

xii. 14. 1, flumine 

xil. 18. 3, prole 

xii. 20. 4, pervicacia(?), bene- 
ficentia 

xii. 27. 4, BE aeda 

xli. 45. 5,* scelere, pecunia 

xli. 57. 4, trepidatione 

xil. 61. 2, seientia 

x11. 6. 6, amicis 

xili. 10. 1, quo (masc.) 

Mle 2oe ane seripto (neut.) 

xi. 39. 7, fortuna 

xili. 45. 2, laseivia 

xiv. 18. 2, potestate 

xiv. 23. 1, terrore 

xiv. 53. 3, exemplis 
v. 3/7. 1, urbe 

xv. 42. 1, ruinis 

xv. 72. 1, quo (frumento) 

xvi. 7. 4, memoria 

xvi. 11. 1, necessitate 

xVeeuliO- 4 manu 

xvl. 27. 2, exemplo 

Dial. 
8. 1, exemplis 
18. 5, verbis 
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Utor: Tacitus, Dial. 
26. 2, quo (cultu) 
26. 5, quibus (armis) 
27. 3, libertate 
30. 2, qua (disciplina) 
31. 6, iis (exelamationibus) 
32. 1, propriis, commodatis 
(neut.) 
40. 1, auribus 
41. 3, valetudine, corporibus 
41. 5, bono (neut.) 
Ger. 
5. 4, permutatione 
6. 1, gladiis, lanceis 
16. 3, materia 
25. 1, servis 
28.3, sermone, institutis, mori- 
bus 
Hist. 
1. 90. 2, Paulino, Celso, ingenio 
i. 11. 6, lorica 
11. 389. 2, prudentia 
il. 47. 2, qua (felicitate) 
i1. 60. 2, defensionibus 
ii. 88. 3, urbanitate 
lil. 2. 6, eo (neut.) 
iv. 5. 1, fortuna 
iv. 21. 2, consiliis 
iv. 28. 3, fide, fortuna 


Terence: 
Ad. 
20, opera; ef. Suetonius, Ter. 
Bo Il 
250, amicitia 
815, mea (neut.) 
981, absol. (unde) 
And. 
14, absol. 
202, circuitione 
Eun. 
35, personis 
168, is (masc.) 
Jel, db 
132, his (neut.) 
133, gerd. 
196 (bis), absol. 
217, me* 
972, istoe (neut.) 


Hee. 
10, 1ure 
11, 1ure 
37, consuetudine 
80, causa 
423, tempestate 
764, amicitia 
837, illo (mase.) 


Pho 


I. 
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31 (bis), fortuna, and absol. 
79, foro 
527, absol. 
533, lege 
603, spe 
Tibullus: 


ile 
ile 
i. 
ite 


oO 


18, precibus 


. 75, absol. 
. 24, auxiliis 
. 48, absol. 


il. 10. 21, lacrimis 


Titinius: 
98, libertatem 
Trajan: 
apud Plin. Ep. 


x 
x 
X. 
x 
x 


Valerius Maximus (and Paris): 


ile 
ihe 
1. 


he ete 


34. 
aaa 


. 16, navibus, vehiculis 
22 


,* emend.* 
2, adeursu 
, area 


93 (bis), quibus (legibus), 
collatione 
x. 109. 1, iure 


Turpilius: 164, viros 


ile 


14, moribus 


. EH. 2, simulatione 
. E. 4, comitibus 

. HE. 6, quo Guvene) 
. 2, hospitio 

. 6, opera 

. 8, corpore 

. 8: 


E. 14, acie 


. 5, auro, purpura 
. 9, sermone 

. 2, tunicis 

. 7,” fortuna 

. 2, ministerio 


7, spiritu 
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Utor: Valerius Maximus 
ii. 7. 11, severitate 
ii. 7. 15 (ter), usurpatione, 
severitate, opera 
iii. 1. E. 1, puerili (consilio) 
ili. 2. 6, genere 
iii. 2. 12, qua (virga) 
iii. 2. 13, proposito (neut.) 
ili. 2. 22, pertinacia 
ili. 2. 24, robore 
j . E. 1, misericordia 
. E. 2, gladio 
. 1, minister1o 
. 1, pallio, crepidis 
. 2, absol. 
. 5, myrtea (corona) 
. 6, genere 
. la, eadem (fiducia) 
. E. 4, versibus 
. 7, condicione 


ae et 
fe) jae 
4 p= [AB 
bo bo 


= 
= 
o> ¢ 


ill. 


= 
=) 
lor) 


= 
= 
INI & 


- 


. 7, gradibus 

. 8, verbis 

. 9, triumpho 

iv. 1. 10 (bis), verecundia, tes- 
timonio 

iv. 1. 14, beneficio 

iv. 1. E.6, amaritudine, viribus 

iv. 1. E. 9, terminis 

iv. 3. 4, quo (equo) 

. 3. 5, eo (pondere) 

iv. 3. 7, qua (supellectile) 

iv. 3. 10, opera 

iv. 3. 11, pellibus 

iv. 3. E. 2, rebus 

iv. 5. 5 (bis), dignitate, vere- 
cundia 

iv. 7. Prooem., domesticis 
(neut.) 


= 
< 
KH ee — 


iv. 7. 1 (bis), consilio, excusa- 
tione 

iv. 7. 3, imperio 

iv. 7. E. 2, ea (gratia) 

iv. 8. 1, viribus 

iv. 8. E. 1, munificentia 

v. 1. le, clementia 

v. 1. 1f, excusatione 

v. 1. 11, praefatione 

v. 1. E. 5, animo 

v. 2. 1, veste, segmentis 


vy. 3. E. 3 (bis), his (legibus), 
moribus, legibus 

v. 5. 4, pietate, venia 

v. 6. 8, beneficio 

v. 8. 4 (bis), gladio, and absol. 

v. 9. 2, adfectibus 

vi. 1. 13, dolore 

vi. 2. 5, auxilio 

. 9, petulantia 

. 5, venabulo 

.7 (bis), severitate, sacris 

vi. 4. E. 2, qua (defensione) 

vi. 4. E. 3 (bis), condicione, 
and absol. 

vi. 8. 7, arte 

vi. 9. 3, religione 

vi. 9. 11, viribus 


<<< 
Sh Se Sk 
CoO Ww bo 


vil. 2. 2, beneficio 

vil. 2. 6, opera 

vii. 2. E. 18, execratione 
vii. 3. 5, eloquentia 

vii. 3. 7, utroque (masc.) 
vil. 3. 10, venere 

vii. 3. E. 9,* simplicitate 
vil. 4. 3,* genere 

vil. 5. 4, eo (masc.) 

vil. 6. 2, genere 

vil. 6. 5, necessitate 

vii. 6. E. 2, dapibus 

vil. 7. 3, animo 

vili. 1. Absol. 10, condicione 
vill. 7. E. 1, auribus* 
vill. 7. E. 3, facundia 


vill. 10. 3, vultu, voce, genere 
viii. 14. 4, quo (anulo) 
vill. 15. E. 1, consiliis 
ix. 1. 3, veste 
2. E. 1, crudelitate 
ix. 5. E. 2, consilio 
5. E. 4, foro 
ix. 6. E. 1, opera 
ix. 10. E. 2,* vindicta 
ix. 12. Prooem., eo (tempore) 
ix. 12. 6, quo (masc.) 
ix. 13. E. 2, Rubr., custodia 
Varro: 
Ibs Ie 
v. 3, legibus 
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Utor: Varro, L. L: 


v. 9 (bis), (verbis), antiquis 
(verbis) 

v. 87, opera, consilio 

v. 117, quod (galerum) 

v. 182, eo (ricinio) 

v. 137, absol. 

vi. 45, hae (cura) 

vi. 66, quibus (lignis) 


. vu. 6, absol. 


M 


ix. 4 (bis), analogiis, eis (co- 
pulis?) 

ix. 6 (bis), analogia, and absol. 

ix. 8, qua (consuetudine) 

ix. 16, his (verbis) 

1x. 21, formis 

ix. 32, quibus (similitudinibus) 

ix. 69, quibus (aquis) 

ix. 107, ‘lavamur’’ 

x. 27, quo (genere) 

x. 42, genere 

x. 68, his (analogiis) 

x. 70, incomplete 

x. 71, his (analogiis) 

x. 72, vestimento 

x. 73 (ter), qua, secunda, tertia 
(specie ) 

Frg. 48, perfectis (of tense) 

Frg. 49, qua (tabula) 

Frg. 59, Acilio 

Frg. 84, quibus (prosodiis) 

Frg. 100, qua (structura) 

enip. 

152, medicina 

409,* puerum, monucepwoas 


1a ane 


1. 7. 8, carbonibus 

1. 8. 6 (bis), opera, consuetu- 
dine 

i. 11. 2, absol. 

1. 20. 4, asellis, vaccis, mulis 

1. 22. 6, quibus (corbulis) 

ie 2B), fee ean le 

i. 41. 4, surculis 

1. 59. 2, absol. 

i. 62 (bis), grd. (bis) 

i. 67, iucundiore (pred.) 

ii. 2. 5, (bis), iure, formula 

li. 2. 13, quibus (arietibus) 
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li. 2. 14, aqua 

i1. 3. 8, remediis 

11. 9. 10, cibo 

ll. 9. 14, unguine 

iil. 2. 1, umbra 

lil. 3.9, tecto 

ili. 7. 4, quo (with pred. vesti- 
bulo) 

iii. 7. 10, cibo 

iil. 15. 2, ea (aqua) 

iil. 16. 23, rem 


Vatinius: apud. Cie. ad Fam. v. 


10a. 2, quo (supplicio) 


Velleius Paterculus: 


u. 7. 1, ingeniis 

ii. 13. 1, ingenio, animo, fortuna 

i. 21. 1, opera 

li. 28. 2 (bis), imperio, quo 

li. 29. 3, potentia 

ii. 40. 4, corona (bis), cultu, 
praetexta 

11. 41. 2, cibo, somno 

il. 51. 2, celeritate, fortuna 

ll. 52. 2, impetu 

ii. 56. 3, victoriis 

i. 59. 3, hospitio 

11. 68. 4, libertate 

il. 73. 3, rapto 

ii. 74. 4, virtute, fortuna 

ii. 87. 3, qua (professione ) 

ii. 114. 4, quibus (armis) 

Lee Seleairatimre 

11. 118. 2, segnitia 

ii. 119. 2, armis, animis 

ii. 120. 4,* consilio, providentia 

li. 125. 4, severitate 

11. 125. 5, Blaeso 

ii. 127. 1, adiutoribus 

uu. 129. 1, opera 

11. 129. 3, Druso 


Vergil: 
Aen. 


i. 64, vocibus 

v. 192 ff., quibus (viribus, ani- 
mis) 

vi. 546, fatis 

ix. 240, fortuna 

x11. 932, sorte 
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Utor: 
Vitruvius: 

i. 2. 8 (bis), grd. 

i. 5. 8, his (neut.) 

il. Praef. 3, opera 

ii. 8. 2, laterem 

il. 3. 3, quo (genere) 

il. 7. 5, copiis 

11. 8. 1, quo (genere) 
uu. 8. 5, structura 
il. 8. 7, qua (structura) 
ii. 8. 18, his (parietibus) 
ill. 1. 7, qua (drachma) 
v. 4. 1, verbis 
v. 5. 4, quibus (qualitatibus) 
v. 8. 2, praescriptionibus 
vi. 1. 7, sonitu 
vi. 3. 5 (bis) symmetriis, and 

absol. 

vi. 4. 1, lumine 
vi. 4. 2, his (triclinis) * 


vi. 7. 1, atriis 

vi. 8. 9, generibus 

vil. 3. 10 (ter), rationibus, sub- 
acta (materia), parietibus 

vil. 5. 8, minio 

vil. 6, absol. 

vil. 7. 1 (bis), argentum, copia 

vil. 10. 2, reliquum (neut.) 

vil. 14. 2 (bis), chrysocolla, 
colorem 

vill. 3. 6, absol. 

vill. 3. 25, hospitio 

vill. 3. 28, qualibet (re) 

vill. 6. 11, fietilibus 

ix. Praef. 14, anulo (?) 

ix. 1. 15, qua (rota) 

x. 2. 3, longitudinibus, crassi- 
tudinibus 

x. 13. 4, ariete 


ABUTOR 


Apuleius: Met. iv. 16, praesidio 
Auctor ad Herennium: 
11. 39, re 
iv. 39, (me) 
iv. 45, verbo 
Bellum Africum: 50. 3, (praecep- 
torum) 
Brutus: apud Cie. ad M. Brut. ii. 3. 
6, gloria 
Caesar: B. C. iii. 90, sanguine 
Cato: Agr. 76. 4, caseum 
Catullus: 76. 4, numine 
Cicero: 
Acad. ii. 143, gloria 
ad Att. 
ili. 13. 2, scelere, perfidia 
vil. 13a. 2, sermone 
xii. 6. 2, quo (sole) 
xvi. 6. 4, prohoemio 
ad Fam. 
ix. 6. 5, iis (studiis) 
x1. 12. 2, libertate 
xii. 1. 2, facilitate 
xvi. 18. 2, coronis 


de Dom. 

104, gravitate 

125, numine 
de Fato, 24, consuetudine 
de Invent. 

1. 2, viribus 

1. 5, ea (eloquentia) 

1. 76, partibus 

ll. 24, 11s (rationibus) | 
de Leg., i. 45, nomine 
de Leg. Agr., ii. 45, nomine 
de Nat. D. 

i. 65, regno, licentia 

il. 151, sensibus, sagacitate 
de Orat. 

ul. 169, verbo 

ii. 171, nomine 
de Re P., i. 14, otio 
in Cat. i. 1, patientia 
in Verr. 

ll. 1. 25, tempore 

li. 2. 107, nomine 

11. 3. 61, nomine 

il. 5. 114, libertate 
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Abutor: Cicero, in Verr. 
1. 5. 142, fortunis 
Orat. 
94, verbis 
176, festivitatibus 
p. Lig. 1, ignoratione 
p. Mil. 6, tribunatu, rebus 
p. Quinct. 99, ornamentis 
p. Sex. Rose. 
54, indicio, legibus, maiestate 
59, consessu, conventu 
p. Sulla, 47, lenitate 
Part. Orat.17, quibus (vocabulis) 
Tusc. Disp. i. 6, otio, litteris 
Ps. Cicero: 
in Sall. 11, viribus 
Curtius: 
vill. 2. 2, libertate 
vill. 7. 11, sanguine 
x. 9. 21, nomine 
Frontinus: 
Aq. 128, ocecasione* 
Grom. 1. p. 43, sacrificium 
Strat. ii. 4. 6, tritico 
Fronto: 207. 19, otio 
Livy: 
1. 42. 9, iis (viribus) 
xxvil. 46. 11, errore 
xxxv. 12. 16, mendacio 
Xxxix. 25. 8, opera 
xxx1x. 26. 7, indulgentia 
Lucan: ix. 263 ff., sanguine 
Lucretius: 
11. 656, nomine 
v. 1033, vis (?) 
Martial: 
i. Praef., nominibus 
vii. 93. 7, Quinto 
Mattius: apud Cie. ad Fam. xi. 28, 
2, praemlis 
Plancus: apud Cic. ad Fam. x. 15. 
1, obsequio 
Plautus: 
Asin. 196, passive 
Bacch. 360, aurum 
Pers. 262, argentum 
Poen. 1199, sapientiam 
Tri. 682, rem 
Pliny: Ep. vii. 30. 3, auribus 


Quintilian: 
Decl. 
261, absol. 
306,* verbo 
Inst. Orat. 
Ino. Laure 
v. 10. 6, nomine 
ix. 2. 7, patientia; ef. Cicero, 
im Cat. 1-1 
ix. 2. 8, patientia 
Ps. Quintilian 11. 3, hoe (neut.) 
Rutilius Lupus: ii. 6, conj.* 
Sallust: 
Bell. Cat. 13. 2, absol. 
Orat. Phil. 11, socordia 
Seneca: 
de Ben. v. 11. 2, verbis 
de Clem. 
i. 12. 5, anima 
i. 18. 1, hominibus 
il. 1. 4, regno 
Dial. 
il. 16. 6, indulgentia 
vi. 10. 6, corporibus 
Ep. 47. 5, hominibus, iumentis 
(pred.) 
N. Q. vi. 26. 1, auctoritate 
Ps. Seneca: de Mor. 78, (divitiis) 
Seneca Rhetor: Suas. 7. 14, patien- 
tia: ef. Cicero, in Cat. i. 1 
Suetonius: 
Cal. 8. 2, mendacio 
Cl. 15. 3, patientia 
Dom. 11. 2, patientia 
Gal. 14. 2, gerd. 
Iul. 76. 1, dominatione 
Nero 
30. 1, absol. 
42. 2, occupationibus 
Tib. 43. 2, nomine 
Tacitus: Ann. xv. 73.4, malis (neut.) 
Terence: 
And. 5, operam 
Phor. 413, meretricem 
Valerius Maximus: 
vil. 3. 5, verecundia 
vill. 1. Absol. 3, proventu 
Velleius Paterculus: ii. 105. 2, eo 
(otio) 
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DEUTOR 


Nepos: Eum. 11. 3, vieto (masc.) 


FRUOR 
Accius: 296, absol. (or anima?) 1.2 2. 585. Ixxxvil (bis), grd. 
Apuleius: : 1.2 2. 585. Ixxxviii, grd. 
Apol. i.” 2. 589. 24a, incomplete (?) 
13, usu i.? 2. 589. 31a, (quod) 
72, prospectum 1.2 2. 589. 35a (ea omnia) 
de Mund. 33, ordine 1.° 2. 593. 74 (bis), grd. 
de Plat. i.” 2. 593. 75, absol. 
ii. 4, haustus (?)* i.2 2. 593. 76 (bis), (loceis, ieis) 
il. 22, iucunditate, securitate 1.° 2. 594. lxxxii, rebus 
Flor. 9 (bis), testimonio, qua* i.? 2. 604. 6, incomplete 
(laude) ieee eellemab sole 
Met. i.2 2. 1732, Cadmo 
i. 7, trop(h)aeo i.” 2. 1837, gnata 


vil. 4, bono (neut.) 
vill. 12, nuptias 
1x. 22, libertate 
1x. 38, exitio 
Auctor ad Herennium: 
11. 42, armis; cf. Trag. 
Incert. 52 ff. 
Brutus: apud Cie. ad M. Brut. i. 16. 
4, beneficiis, honoribus 
Ca iealss: 
22. 584. 24, (agrum) 
. 30, (agrum) 
584. 32, (agrum) 
584. 36, absol. (?) 
584. 40, (prata) 
. 42, absol. 
585. x1, absol. 
585. xxv, grd. 
2 2. 585. xxxi (bis), grd. and 


, nw - to re 
wo 
oO 
oO 
— 


to 


to 


bd bw bw bd bb 
Or 
(0) 
nse 


to 


el ee 
tw 


1.2 2. 585. xxxil, incomplete 
i.2 2. 585. xl,* incomplete 
1.2 2. 585. lii, incomplete 
i.” 2. 585. Ixxxi, incomplete 
1.2 2. 585. Ixxxy, grd. 


Caesar: B. G. iii. 22. 2, commodis 
Calpurnius Siculus (and Nemesi- 
anus): 
iv. 38, silvis 
vill. 40, mundo 
Carmen de Bello Aegyptiaco: 54, 
sermone* 
Cato: 
Agr. 149. 1, pabulum 
Hist. Frg. 73. 2, suum* 
Cicero: 
Acad. ii. 131 (bis), rebus (bis) 
ad Att. 
11. 1. 4; te 
ValOe le COnyas 
iv. 18. 5, commodis 
iv. 19. 1, iustitio* 
ix. 13. 6, grd. 
xi. 4. 1, conj.* 
xl. 2.2, (absol.?)* 
xii. 26. 2, humanitate 
ad Fam. 
j. 9. 21, gratia, opibus 
i. 9. 25, qua (libertate) 
iv. 9. 4, re 
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Fruor: Cicero, ad Fam. 


v. 13. 5, coniunctione, studiis v. 57, parte, acie 
v. 21. 5, otio de Har. Resp. 60, vectigalibus 
vi. 2. 2, dignitate, fortunis de Imp. Pomp. 
vi. 12. 1, usura 16, rebus 
vi. 21. 2, statu 59, vita, virtute 
vii. 1. 5, lepore de Leg. ii. 16, grd. 
vii. 16. 3, caelo, terra de Leg. Agr. 
vu. 30. 2, quo (neut.) Ws Gtaly AO|, 
ixe 1722, absol. i. 50, quibus (agris) 
xiv. 3. 3, genero il. 62, vectigalibus 
ad Quint. Fr. il. 85, toto (campo), parte 
11. 8. 3, isto (masc.) de Nat. D. 
Wi. 14. 3, gerd. i. 9, ea (levatione) 
ad Quir. 1. 84, voluptatibus 
2, qua (voluptate) i. 103, bonis (neut.) 
3, absol. i. 112, generibus 
4, rebus il. 62, aeternitate 
Brutus ii. 152 (bis), rebus, campis 
5, eo (mase.) montibus 
331, virtute ii. 157, absol. 
Cato M. de Off. 
12,* sermone i. 106, grd. 
47, absol. li. 41, grd. 
48 (bis), voluptatibus, rebus il. 83, meo (neut.) 
57, grd. ll. 3, otio 
60, fortuna de Orat. ili. 43, absol. 
de Dom. de Prov. Cons. 
79, civitate 12 (bis), publico (neut.), and 
145, re absol. 
de Fato, 3, utro (studio) 16, solacio 
: 30, fortuna 
de Fin. 
: de Re P. 
Ho toh (ete le Sr ere Be 
i. 40, voluptatibus ay cer ou aktbas 
: : vi. 13, aevo 
1. 48, voluptatibus se tied = 
i. 60, praesentibus (bonis) in Cat. iv. 7, vita, spiritu 
i. 62, praesentibus (neut.) in Pis. 99, indignitate, (timidi- 
i. 67, quibus (voluptatibus) tate) 
ii. 13, bono (neut.) Lael. 
ii. 34, primis (neut.) 15, recordatione 
ii. 35, principiis 32, usu, moribus 
il. 41, voluptatibus 45, qua (securitate) 
ii. 88, bono (neut.), voluptate, 57, lis (rebus) 
(dolore) Orat. 37, licentia 
1. 106, absol. p. Balb. 49, opibus 
iil. 61, naturalibus (neut.) p. Caec. 
iv. 15 (bis), rebus, virtute 11, absol. 


v. 20, rebus 12, bonis (neut.) 


I 
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Fruor: Cicero 
p. Clu. 
146, qua (dignitate) 
170, vita 
p. Flaee. 71, libertate 
p. Lig. 31, liberalitate 
p. Mare. 19, fortuna, gloria, na- 
tura, moribus 
p. Mil. 
63, grd. 
93, re 
p. Plane. 13, virtute 
p. Rab. Perd. 37,* domo 
p. Sex. Rose. 
44, fundis 
131, qua (luce) 
p. Sulla, 26, conspectu 
Phil. 
ii. 98, misericordia 
vii. 19 (bis), pace (bis) 
x. 1, gaudio, gratulatione 
xiii. 7, re 
xili. 16, fortunis 
xiv. 1, laetitia* 
Tuse. Disp. 
i. 45, ea (pulchritudine ) 
i. 93, quibus (neut.) 
ili. 34, officio 


iii. 38 (bis), voluptatibus, and 


absol. 

iii. 40, bono (neut.) 

iv. 17, iis (commodis) 

iv. 66, grd. 

iv. 68, voluptatibus 

iv. 73, voluptate 

v. 38, caelo 

v. 67, bono (neut.) 

v. 84, bonis (neut.) 

v. 101, absol. 

v. 102, absol. 

vy. 118, voluptate 
Columella: 

We By, 1, pearl 
Curtius: 

vi. 3. 5, laude, gloria 

vi. 5. 3, bonitate 

ix. 2. 10, praeda 

ix. 6. 17, vobis 


Florus: 
Epit. 
i. 22. 21, absol. 
1. 23. 13, libertate 
i. 23, 15, sententia, cantu 
ii. 21. 3, regina 
Verg. p. 184 (Rossbach), illa 
(civitate) 
Frontinus: 
Aq. 88, absol. 
Fronto: 
3. 3, re,* parentibus, ingenio 
15. 4, possessione 
95. 11 ff., conspectu, adfatu, 
litteris 
188. 18, gaudio 
294. 4 ff., grd. 
230. 14, qua (epistula) 
DBR, Ili, me 
Germanicus: Phaen. 661, luce 


Horace: 
Carm. 
ie He (2 We 
i. 31. 17, paratis (neut.) 
Epist. 
i. 1. 71, iudiciis 
1. 4 (gerd. 


i. 12. 2, fructibus 

ii. 2. 198, tempore 
Juvenal: 

i. 49, dis 

v. 153, seabie 

x1. 173 ff., vocibus, arte 
Livy: 

i. 52. 3, fortuna 

ii. 32. 9, voluptatibus 

ii. 34. 10,* annona 

ii. 39. 11, praeda 

ili. 22. 8, parte 

iv. 9. 2, pace 

v. 6. 1, victoria 

vy. 30. 2, monumento 

vi. 37. 11, grd. 

xxi. 3. 4, grd. 

xxii. 14. 4, grd. 

xxvi. 50. 5, ludo 

XXVii. 3. 2, grd. 
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Fruor: Livy 
xxvil. 11. 8, gerd. 


xxix. 19. 12, amoenitate 


xxxl. 6. 4, pace 
OCIS Ls Bry (ARO 


xxxvil. 15. 3, portu, urbe 


xl. 56. 2, praemio 

dbus 1G), 1, eaeole 

xlii. 42. 5, munere 

xliv. 44. 1, gaudio 
Lucan: 

v. 115 ff., iustitio 


Frg. p. 130 (Morel), qua (Ale- 


mene) 

Lucretius: 

1. 18, sensu 

il. 647, aevo 

iit. 200, mobilitate 

ili. 559, vita 

ili. 940, quaecumque 

iv. 1078, quid 

iv. 1095, gerd. 

iv. 1105 ff., flore 

vi. 856, fervore 
Manilius: 

1. 761, mundo 

v. 245, con].* 
Martial: 

1. 31. 7 ff., muneribus 

1. 49. 38, gaudio 

1. 86. 5, sodale 

weUle, AO, iff, wappee 

ll. 58. 32, opere 

v. 1. 10, credulitate 

v. 5. 2, ingenio 

v. 20. 2, diebus 

vil. 5. 5 ff., (vultu) 

vil. 47. 10, posteritate 

vil. 87. 2, Aethiope 

vil. 93. 8, ponte 

vil. 99. 4, aure 

vill. Praef., ocecasione 

vill. 30. 3, poena 

ix. 42. 2, cyenis 

ix. 70. 8, pace, laetitia 

x. 7. 3, undis 

x. 23. 8, vita 

x. 30. 25, istis (neut.) 

xl. 6. 2, Helicone 


= 


The Utor, Fruor Group 


xii. 9. 2, iugo 
xil. 18. 13, somno 
xiv. 149, pectore 


Nepos: 
Att. 20. 2, Attico 
Cim. 4. 1, rebus 
Epam. 5. 4, ea (pace) 
Ovid: 
A. A. iii. 799 ff., quo (loco) 
Amor. 


i. 9. 46, domina 
il. 7. 6, parte 
il. 14. 30, credulitate 


ex Pont. 


Ie lie22. ube 

1. 4. 54, conloquio 

1. 8. 40, rure 

il. 1. 12, laetitia 

11. 2. 62, vita 

11. 2. 92, ore 

u. 5. 18, pace 

il. 5. 16, ore 
5. 50, loquente (te) 
7. 30, terra 

11. 9. 8, terra 
4. 44, istis (neut.) 
9. 69 ff., iudiciis 


11. 457, caelo 

11. 553 ff., thalamis 
ili. 761, melle 

v. 207, vere 

v. 528, coniugio 


Her. 


i. 79, marito 

vi. 75, votis 

vi. 96, somno 

xii. 21 ff., hac (voluntate) 
xv. 312, commoditate 
xvi. 221 ff., opibus, cultu 
xix. 72, irata (te) 

xix. 118, grd. 


Met. 


1. 486 ff., virginitate 
1. 585, vita 

1. 779, somno 

vill. 486, nato 

ix. 724, qua (Iphide) 
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Fruor: Ovid, Met. 
xv. 301, caelo 
xv. 448, quo (masce.), or absol. 
Trist. 
ii. 4. 34, fato 
ili. 6. 18, sodali 
iii. 7. 47, (ingenio) 
ili. 12. 26, urbe 
iv. 8. 28, visu, urbe 
v. 5. 19, domo, nata, patria 
v. 9. 14, munere 
Petronius: 
11. 1, votis 
80. 1, praeda 
111. 12, commodis 
131. 11, osculis 
Phaedrus: 
i. 22. 6, reliquiis 
7. 26, absol., or his (neut.) 
‘iv. 5. 10, (data, neut.) 
iv. 16. 14, gaudio 
iv. 17. 4, gloria 
iv. 25. 9, rebus 
App. Per. 22. 6, esca 
Plautus: Asin. 918, hae (Philaenio) 
Pliny: 
Ep. 
i. 10. 9, quo (viro) 
ii. 2. 2, studiis, desidia 
ie 17. 15, facte 
iv. 10. 4, legato (neut.) 
iv. 15. 3, fecunditate 
iv. 24. 3, otio 
v. 13. 10, voluptate 
v. 18. 1, mari, fontibus, viridi- 
bus, agro, villa 
vi. 1. 1, grd. 
vil. 7. 2, otio 
vil. 9. 1, quo (secessu) 
vill. 5. 2, gerd. 
x. 6. 2, beneficio 
x. 10. 2, gaudio 
Pan. 
34. 4, absol. 
43. 4, conj.* 
50. 2, absol. 
53. 6, conj.* 
58. 5, (honore) 
85. 8, utroque (neut.) 


86. 6, fructu, gloria 
89. 1, gaudio 
Pliny the Elder: 
N. H. 
xiii. 25, odore 
xvil. 18,* aquis 
Xvil. 22,* eo (rore) 
xvill. 31, insania 
xxil. 15, voluptatibus 
xxxvi. 113, gloria 
Priapea: 50. 5, grd. 
Propertius: 
i. 10. 28, bono (neut.) 
ii. 1. 47 ff., uno (amore?) 
ii. 1. 48, amore 
li. 9. 24, viro 
Quintilan: 
Decl. 
322, quo (neut.) 
380, libertate 
Inst. Orat. 
ii. 18. 4, contemplatione 
vi. 3. 68, usura 
xi. 3. 11, persuasione 
Ps. Quintilian: 
sallifaieae ls 
. 10, absol. 
1, dolore 
10 (bis; conj.* semel), do- 
lore, verberibus 
8. 22, gaudio, laetitia 
10. 1, quo (masc.) 
10. 3, filio 
10. 6, absol. 
10. 7, fulgore, nocte 
10. 12 (ter), filio, praesentia, 
and absol. 
10. 14 (bis), solitudine, domo, 
penatibus 
10. 19, absol. 
14. 8, absol. 
14. 9, qua (libertate) 
15. 2, simplicitate 
15. 7, gloria 
16. 10 (bis), osculis,* ample- 
xibus 
17. 12 (bis), confessione, and 
absol. 


— 


ou 


I“ 
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Fruor: Ps. Quintilian 
17. 18, inpatientia 
17. 20, voce 
19. 2, absol. 
Sallust: 
Bell. Cat. 
1. 3, qua (vita) 
2.9, anima 
Epist. Mith. 2, pace 
Orat. Maer. 
6, gerd. 
13, otio 
Seaurus: iii. 2, minus 
Seneca: 
Agam. 873, absol. 
de Ben. 
ill. 17. 3, voluptate 
iv. 17. 4, praemiis 
iv. 28. 5, pace 
v. 19. 8, absol. 
Dial. 
1. 5. 3, somno 
v. 5. 5, voluptate, dolore 
23.8 (bis), absol. 
vi. 10. 4, grd. 
vi. 12. 2, voluptate 
vi. 12. 4, filio 
vil. 10. 3, voluptate 
ix. 2. 13, sanguine 
x. 11. 1, quibus (neut.) 
x1. 9. 3, spectaculo 
x1. 9. 5, opibus, gratia 
x1. 9. 8, caelo 
xl. 10. 1, (pietate) 
xi. 10. 3, eis (neut.) 
xii. 11. 5, (bonis, neut.) 
xii. 15. 1, conspeetu, sermone 
xll. 18. 3, otio 
xil. 20. 2, spectaculo 
Ep. 
4.1, animo 
9. 7 (bis), fruetu, arte 
14. 17, divitiis 
14. 18, bono (neut.) 
39. 6, (voluptatibus) 
47. 10, caelo 
55. 7, voluptatibus 
55. 9, voluptate 
58. 32, quo (masc.) 


61. 2, vita 
63.6, melle, placenta 
63. 8, amicis 
70. 9, grd. 
(aul Oto 
74. 15, voluptatibus 
75. 9, bono (neut.) 
76. 28, periculo 
79. 11, bono (neut.) 
90. 38, natura 
93.9, cognitione 
98. 6, quibus (neut.) 
118. 4, gaudio 
123. 10, patrimonio 
Here. Fur. 
34, ira 
623 ff.,* umbra 
Here. Oet. 1585, ponto 
Med. 848, amplexu 
N. Q. iii. 18. 1, spectaculo 
Oct. 
105, luce 
244, vita 
717 ff., quiete 
Oed. 
687 ff., bonis (neut.) 
854, luce, caelo 
1012, tenebris 
Phaed. 
446, aetate 
1187, toro 
1252, munere 
Phoen. 221 ff., munere 
Thy. 1028, absol. 
Seneca Rhetor: 
Contr. ii. 1. 4, omnibus (neut.) 
Suas. 7. 12, te 
Silus Italicus: 
v. 228, favore 
ix. 125, hac* (vita) 
xl. 566, timore 
xill. 497, luce 


Statius: 
Ach. u1. 46 ff., Zephyro 
Sil. 


il. 2. 153 ff., grd. 
li. 3. 185, absol. 
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Fruor: Statius 
Theb. 
ili. 498, caligine 
vii. 704, dextra 
viii. 376 ff., caelo 
ix. 21, laude* 
x. 240 ff., seditione 
x. 444, leto 
xii. 45, malis (neut.) 
xii. 388, cervice 
Suetonius: 
Aug. 98. 2, libertate, fortunis 
de Gram. 14, humanitate 
Gal. 20. 2, aetate 
Tib. 50. 1, commercio 
Tacitus: 
Ann. 
i. 80. 3, absol. 
ibis Is Is eyoaK) 
xi. 12. 3, praesentibus (neut.) 
xi. 23. 7, vocabulo 
x1. 30. 4, his (domo, servitus, 
paratibus) 
xiv Gaon cones 
xiv. 22. 5, iuventa 
Mv lea cevaliee, 
Dial. 
12. 1, sedibus 
26. 9, persuasione 
Sie 1, Pace 
Hist. 
ii. 47. 4, fratre, coniuge, liberis 
il. 95. 5, praesentibus (neut.) 
ill. 11. 4, bello 
ill. 83. 3, absol. 
iv. 7. 4, praemiis, impunitate 
iv. 52. 2, prosperis (neut.) 
iv. 62. 5, spectaculo 
iv. 70. 2, imperio 
Terence: 
Ad. 950, qui (agello?) 
Eun. 372, commodis 
eles 
149, voluptate 
345, absol. 
401, ingenium* 


Hee. 842, gaudio 
Phor. 165, absol. 
Tibullus: 
1. 5. 17, amore 
ili. 3. 32, coniuge 
Trag. Incert.: 52 ff., armis; ef. 
Auctor ad Herennium, 11. 42 
Trebonius: apud Cie. ad Fam. xii, 
16. 3, libertate 
Valerius Flaccus: 
iv. 38, visu 
iv. 535, pace 
iv. 762, votis, praeda 
v. 380, pace 
vi. 485, armis 
vil. 121, visu 
Valerius Maximus: 
Ths De Gp (anole 
ili. 3. EH. 2, libertate 
We Bo Iie I, are. 
vi. 9. 10, bonis (neut.) 
vii. 4. E. 1, grd. 
vii. 6. 3, manubis 
vill. 7. E. 5, vita 
vill. 7. E. 13, grd. 
<5 Ils il, WSU 
XS S oR RUSU: 
Varro: 
Dp Ie 
v. 3/, grd. 
v. 104, absol. 
Reghiaen2. 2omenoe 
Velleius Paterculus: 
ii. 104. 3,* quo (spectaculo) 
i, LI 4) conye 
Vergil: 
Aen. 
ili. 352, urbe 
iv. 619, regno, luce 
vii. 90, colloquio 
vill. 468, sermone 
Geor. i. 300, parto (neut.) 
Vitruvius: 
Vile pos ene 
ix. Prooem. 1, vectigalibus 
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Apuleius: p. Sest. 
Ascel. 7, dignitate 57, otio 
Met. 138, otio 


ii. 8,* absol. 
ii. 20, comita(t)e 
ili. 22, fructu 
11. 23, bubone(?) 
v. 7, sese 
vi. 23, amoribus 
ix. 16, deliciis 
ix. 28, vindicta 
x1. 24, voluptate 
Cicero: 
ad Att. mi. 17. 3, amore 
ad Fam. 
v. 12. 1, auctoritate, iudicio, 
suavitate 
v. 12. 9, gloriola 
vil. 1. 1, quo (otio) 
Vile Goa OULO 
Brut., 9, auctoritate, gloria, 
laude 
Cato M. 12. See fruor 
de Fin. 
i. 57, voluptatibus 
il. 118, voluptatibus 
v. 44, rebus 
de Leg. i. 56, vita 
de Nat. D. ii. 146, grd. 
de Off. i. 25, grd. 
de Re P. i. 9, otio 
Frg. Phil. 77 (M), amoenitate 
in Cat. 
1. 26, laetitia 
iv. 11, re 
in Pis. 45, his (rebus) 
p- Mare. 27, ea (re) 
p. Mil. 93, re 
p. Mur. 24, re, rebus 


p. Sulla, 88, (quibus), se. orna- 
mentis and solaciis 
Tuse. Disp. v. 72, gaudiis 
Livy: 
vil. 38. 7, fertilitate, amoeni- 
tate 
xxx1v. 22. 4, bonis (neut.) 
Lucan: ix. 112, lacrimis 
Martial: iv. 64. 5 ff., caelo 
Ovid: 
Her. 
-vill. 106, malo (neut.) 
xi. 128,* mandatis (neut.) * 
xv. 214, amplexu 
Rem. 537, puella 


Pliny: 
Ep. 
1. 4. 3, rebus 
i 1G), PA te 


iv. 15. 12, laetitia 
v. 10. 3, voluptate 
vi. 8. 7, suavitate, leporibus 
ix. 3. 1, praesumptione 
16 Ai Il, OiNl© 
Pan. 
39. 5, pignoribus 
50. 1, rebus 
Seneca: 
Dial. iv. 5. 8, voluptate 
Ep. 108. 6, oblectamento 
Med. 1016, sceleré 
Thy. 395, otio 
Valerius Maximus: 
i. 8. E. 2, studiis 
ili. 2. E. 5, victorus 
Velleius Paterculus: i. 101. 3, re- 
cordatione 
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o= 


FUNGOR 


Acta Arv. 87, line 23 (C. I. L. VI, 
2165) (bis), vice (bis) 
Afranius: 390, munere 
Apuleius: 
Apol. 19, eam (paupertatem ) * 
de Mund. 35, munere 
de Plat. 
ii. 5, ministerio 
il. 7, gtd. 
Met. 
v. 13, obsequia* 
vi. 13, obsequium 
Auctor ad Herennium: iv. 46, offi- 
cis 
Bellum Africum: 33. 2, potestate 
Bellum Alexandrinum: 69. 1, labo- 
ribus, periculis 
Caesar (and Hirtius): 
BeaGe 
vil. 25. 3, munere 
viii. 7. 2, officio 
vili. 12. 3, grd. 
Cicero: 
Acad. ii. 6, munere 
ad Att. 
ioe eed 
iii. 20. 1, officio 
ad Fam. 
ili. 8. 3, officio 
v. 16. 6, officio 
vi. 19. 1, officio 
ad M. Brut. 
i. 9. 1 (bis), officio, quo 
i. 15.2, officio 
Brut. 
63, munere 
137, munere 
243, fortuna 
de Div. 
i. 71, munere; cf. ii. 107 
ii. 78, officio 
ii. 107, munere; ef. 1. 71 


de Fin. 
i. 6, munere 
ili. 58, officio 
vy. 36, munere 
v. 69 (bis), officio (bis) 
de Leg. i. 10, munere 
de Nat. D. ii. 140, munere 
de Off. 
ii. 13, muneribus 
ii. 43, officiis 
ii. 57 (bis), munere, aedilitate 
ii. 70,* quo (munere) 
ii. 31, officio 
ii. 80, officio 
de Prov. Cons. 36, officio 
de Re P. 
i. 12, munere 
in Zio SEO 
iii. 48, munere 
v. 3, munere 
in Cat. iv. 19, officio 
in Verr. ii. 3. 199, quid 
Lael. 22, muneribus 
p. Cael. 21, officio 
p. Deio. 9, officio 
Tuse. Disp. 
1. 109, munere 
ili. 15, ger. 
ili. 834, munere 
ill. 41, munere 
iii. 76, officio 
Columella: 
i. 5. 9, absol. 
Mien Ospmvace 
iv. 25. 1, muneribus 
vii. 12. 7, officio 
xi. 1. 3, muneribus 
xi. 1. 17, officio 
Curtius: 
iii. 12. 11, officio 
v. 9. 17, officiis 
vii. 1. 14, officio 
vii. 2. 24, gratulatione 
© vii. 9. 12, officio 
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Fungor: 
Florus: Epit. i. 17. 23, opere 
Frontinus: 
Aq. 101, ministerio 
Strat. iv. 1. 31, muneribus 
Fronto: 
6. 15, officiis 
25. 15 ff., officio 
85. 7, officio 
173. 9, munere 
Ui fol2 ier. 
194. 3, munia 
Horace: 
A.P. 
224, sacris 
304, vice 
Carm. 
1. 9. 13, aevo 
uu. 18. 38 ff., laboribus 
iv. 15. 29, virtute 
Kpist. i. 9. 5, munere 
Serm. ii. 6, 108 ff., officiis 
Juvenal: xi. 86 ff., titulo, imperiis 
honore 
Livy: 
1. 9. 15, officio 
i. 35. 4, officiis 
i. 41. 6, grd. 
1. 36. 8, officio 
il. 57. 10, ministerio 
iv. 40. 6, officio 
iv. 57. 12, honore 
iv. 59. 11, munere 
vill. 40. 3, ministerio 
ix. 6. 7, officiis 
x. 18. 7, honore 
xxl. 63. 11, officiis 
MWe led. era. 
xxv. 6. 19, officio 
xxvl. 21. 16, militia 
XxVli. 34. 6, muneribus 
Xxx1V. 39. 9, animo, officio 
xxxiv. 50. 4, officio 
xxxv. 48. 13, officio 
Xxxvll. 31. 7, officio 
xlii. 13. 12, officio 
xlili. 6. 12, muneribus 
xliv. 24. 10, legationibus 
xlv. 14. 2, officiis 


’ 
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Lucan: iii. 260, vice 
Lucilius: 
8, munus 
202, munera 
686, officium 
Lucretius: 
1. 441, absol. 
i. 443, absol. 
ii. 168, absol. 
ili. 734, mala (neut.) 
il. 801, mutua (neut.) 
ili. 813, neque hilum 
iv. 947, motu 
v. 398, neque hilum 
Martial: i. 93. 5,* foedere 
Nepos: 
Con. 3. 4, more 
Dat. 1. 2, munus 
Paus. 3. 6, munere 
Them. 7. 3, honoribus 
Ovid: 
A. A. il. 158, munere 
ex Ponts iv. 95 11 ff.) (bis); quo 
(munere), munere 
Fast. 
1. 327, epulis 
il. 565 ff., sepulechris 
il. 791, dapibus 
iv. 332, cibo 
iv. 824, igne 
Hal. 108, conj.* 
Her. 
vill. 109, lacrimis 
xiv. 19, caede 
xvi. 144, officio 
Met. 
11. 480, officio 
iv. 435, sepuleris 
iv. 765 ff., epulis 
vill. 547 ff., parte 
vill. 821, mandato 
x. 14, sepulcro 
x. 273, munere 
x1. 558 ff., fato 
x1. 583, morte 
Rem. 795 ff., munere 
Trist. v. 12. 19, officio 
Pacuvius: 129, officium 
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Fungor: 
Phaedrus: App. Per. 19. 2 ff., parti- 
bus 
Plautus: 
Amph. 827, munus 
Asin. 812 ff., munus 
Cas. 951, munus 
Men. 223, munus 
Most. 48, fortunas 
Tri. 1, munus 
354, munus 
Frg., line 92 (L), mea (moenia, 
i.e. munia) 
Pliny: 
Ep. 
il. 11. 19, advocatione 
ill. 4. 8, munere 
ili. 5. 2, partibus 
iv. 1. 3, officio 
iv. 15. 3, officio 
iv. 17. 3, illo (honore) 
v. 7. 5, partibus 
vil. 19. 2, munere 
vill. 12. 5, munere 
x. 3A. 1, quibus (advocationi- 
bus) 
x. 31. 2, officio, ministerio 
Pan. 
80. 5 (bis), viee, and absol. 
90. 3, munere 
Pliny the Elder: 
ING He 
vii. 173, praetura 
vil. 182, praetura 
vili. 15, ministerio 
vill. 67,* ministerus 
ix. 186, vice 
x1. 68, munere 
x1. 74, munere 
xvill. 167, vice 
xvill. 178, vice 
xxxl. 11, praetura 
Xxxili. 21, praetura | 
xxxiv. 20, praetura 
xxxv. 20, proconsulatu 
Propertius: iv. 11. 75, vieibus 
Quintilian: 
Decl. 297 (bis), opera (bis) 
Inst. Orat. 


i. 2. 10, officio 
i. 4. 10, officio 
il. 1. 6, officio 
ili. 2. 4, legationibus 
ill. 6. 8, loco 
ili. 7. 10, fato 
ili. 8. 67, officio 
iver lenion vee 
Von oleevaGe 
vi. Prooem. 5, virtute 
xi. 2. 44, officio 
Seneca: 
de Ben. 
v. 20. 4, officio 
vii. 14. 3, muneribus 
de Clem. 
1. 1. 1, vice 
ee 2eevace 
Dial. 
ix. 3. 5, statione 
ix. 11. 11, honoribus 


18. 3, partibus 
28. 10, partibus 
33. 9, vice 
77. 14, ministerio 
77. 19, quibus (officiis) 
86. 10, officio 
93. 4, stipendiis 
95. 27, opera 
95. 47, salutationibus 
101. 3, offieiis 
114. 6, partibus 
Med. 999, absol. 
Oed. 
240, absol. 
579, absol. 
Thy. 
14, absol. 
749, absol. 
Seneca Rhetor: 
Contr. 
il. 4. 1, offieiis 
ix. 2. 5, honoribus 
Statius: 
Sil. 
il. 1. 209, absol. 
ii. 4. 30, vice 
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Fungor: Statius 

Theb. 

1115, absole 

il. 143, absol. 

iv. 483, absol. 

iv. 511, absol. 

vill. 11, absol. 

xl. 137, absol. 

x11. 437, absol. 

Suetonius: 

Aug. 

2. 2, honoribus 

4. 1, honore 

10. 4, munere 

35. 3, munera 

36, quaesturam 

45. 1, vicem* 
Cal. 

6. 2, fato 

23. 2, honoribus 

26. 2, honoribus 
Cl. 

24. 2, praetura 

25. 1, quo (genere) 

29. 2, officio 

35. 1; vice 

38. 2, praetura 
de Gram. 

7, praetura 

9) 1, militia 
de Rhet. 6. 1, aedilitate 
Dom. 4. 4, magisterio 
Gal. 3. 3, consulatu 
Tul. 

23. 1, consulatu 

84. 3, honoribus 


Nero, 1. 2, consulatibus, trium- 


pho, censura 
Tib. 4. 2, praetura 
Vesp. 24, muneribus 
Tacitus: 
Ann. 
i. 19. 4, legatione 
i. 39. 4, consulatu 
1. 33. 1, praetura 
1. 36. 1, militia 
il. 67. 4, praetura 
iii. 2. 1, munera 
ill. 3. 2, officio 


lil. 17. 8, munere 
il. 30. 2, potestate 
il. 31. 4, praetura 
il. 53. 3, officio 
111. 65. 2, praetura 
iv. 38. 1, officio 
iv. 58. 1, consulatu 
iv. 68. 2, praetura 
v. 8. 1, praetura 
vi. 7. 2, praetura 
vi. 30. 2, aedilitate 
vi. 38. 4, praetura 
Sale Yo Hy, ENE 
xlll. 21. 2, mandatis 
xl. 45. 1, honoribus 
xiv. 12. 5, praetura* 
ais WS Wo eRe 
xiv. 21. 4, sumptu 
xv. 22. 2, legatione 
xvi. 20. 2, praetura 
Hist. 
i: 51. 1, legatione 
1. 55. 3, gaudio 
ll. 63. 2, praetura 
lll. 25. 5, officio 
lll. 57. 2, praetura 
iv. 68. 3, cura 
Terence: 
Ad. 
464, officium 
603, officio 
Jo A: 
66, officia 
580, officium 
Phor. 281 ff., officium 
Titinius: 48, officium 
Trajan: 
apud Plin. Ep. 
x. 3 B, partibus 
x. 28, munere 
x. 44,* partibus 
Turpilius: 68, officia 
Valerius Maximus: 
ihe fats 1D, 4 JHEREO) 
il. 1. 9, officio 
11. 2. 6, officiis 
il. 7. 4, munere* 
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age Valerius Maximus 
. 6, officio 
8 2, partibus 
. 9. 4, consulatibis, dictatura 
- 1053: fato 
ii. 3. 2, officio 
vy. 1. 15, honoribus 
iv. 3. 18, officio 
v. 1. 1d, fato 
yv. 6. 8, muneribus 
vi. 1. 11, fato 
Varro: 
1 bio. al bi, 
v. 179, munus 
Frg. 122, officio 


Velleius Paterculus: 
ll. 15. 2, numero 
il. 15. 3, praetura 
ii. 48. 6, morte 
il. 85. 5, officio 
ii. 89. 4, triumphis, honoribus 
ii. 95. 2, oppugnationibus, acie 
ii. 104. 3, tribunatu;* see also 
Fruor 
i. 116. 3, ministeriis 
11. 131. 2, statione 
Vergil: 
Aen. vi. 885 ff., munere 
Ci. 444, munere 


DEFUNGOR 


Apuleius: 
Met. 
iv. 22, absol. 
Vile 27, 2bSOol- 
vill. 7, absol. 
x. 2, absol. 
x. 28, absol. 
Caelius: apud Cie. ad Fam. viii. 1. 
4, mendacio (absol.) 
Calpurnius Siculus: i. 87, absol.(?)* 
Cicero: 
in Verr. 
il. 3. 42, decumis (absol.?) 
1. 5. 175, honoribus 
p. Plane. 52, honoribus 
p. Sest. 74, concitatione 
p. Sex. Rose. 21, periculis 
Ps. Cicero: 
prid. in exil. 14, religione 
Curtius: 
ii. 11. 9, morte 
lil. 12. 15, absol. 
iv. 4. 21, casibus 
iv. 6. 16, periculo 
iv. 10. 20, absol. 
iv. 16. 25, periculo 
5. 13, vita 
v. 8. 11, morte 
vi. 2. 3, victu (?) 


vill. 1. 18, eventu 
vill. 7. 5, morte 
ix. 4. 16, discrimine 
Elegiae in Maecenatem: 
i. 39, absol. 
i. 69, labore 
Florus: 
Epit. 
ii. 8. 9, absol. 
ii. 30. 28, absol. 
ii. 30. 30, absol. 
Frontinus: 
Strat. 
ii. 5. 12, absol- 
18. 2, absol. 
iv. 3. 5, absol. 
Fronto: 
16. 5, absol. 
16. 8, absol.* 
232. 2, absol. 
Horace: 
Carm. 
iil. 24. 15, laboribus 
ili. 26. 3 ff., bello 
Epist. ii. 1. 21 ff., temporibus 
Livy: 
i. 4. 5, imperio 
i. 25. 9, proelio 
ii. 35. 3, poena (absol. grd.) 
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Defungor: Livy 
ii. 5. 18, caede (absol.?) 
ili. 8. 1, morbis 
iv. 52. 4, morbis, funeribus 
Vos eure 
Vv. ll; 12; absolt 
vill. 19. 14, poena (absol.) 
x. 13. 4, certamine (absol.?) 
x. 29. 3, fato (absol.?) 
xxl. 47. 9, proelio 
xxv. 35. 5, bello 
xx1x. 21. 6, poena (absol.?) 
xxxll. 21. 18, bello 
XXx1ll. 6. 3, certamine 
xxx1x. 46. 4, absol. 
xlv. 41. 9, calamitate (absol.) 
Luean: 
111. 720, absol. 
vi. 621, absol. 
vi. 631, absol. 
vi. 825, absol. 
vil. 179, absol. 
vill. 481, absol. 
Martial: 
iv. 73. 5, absol. 
vill. 57. 5, absol. 
Ovid: 
Amor. 
1. 8. 108, absol. 
11. 9. 23, absol. 
Fast. vi. 541, laboribus 
Her. xiv. 125 ff., vita 
Met. ix. 254 ff., terra 
Petronius: 111. 2, absol. 


Plancus: apud Cic. ad Fam. x. 24. 


1, munere 
Pliny: 
Ep. 
1. 17. 1, absol. 
li. 4. 2, absol. 
li. 7. 5, absol. 
il. 7. 7, absol. 
11. 16. 2, absol. 
li. 21. 6, absol. 
iv. 10. 3, absol. 
IV cilevos absole 
v. 1. 6, absol. 
Vv. 7. 1, absol. 
Wo Ua Ap, Eloystosl: 


v. 16. 1, absol. 
vi. 16. 20, absol. 
vil. 24. 8, absol. 
vil. 31. 6, absol. 
Dole Zabsole 
ix. 1. 4, absol. 
ix. 9. 1, absol. 
2S Do Ay Hlosoll 


Pan. 93. 3, (consulatu) 
Pliny, the Elder: 
N. H. 


11. 27, absol. 

il. 156, absol. 

uu. 175, absol. 
vil. 77 (bis), absol. 
vil. 109, absol. 
vill. 122, absol. 
vill. 145, absol. 
vill. 154, absol. 
1x. 33, absol. 

ix. 170, absol. 

x. 18, absol. 

x1. 63, absol. 

xi. 231, absol. 

x1. 247, absol. 
xil. 82, absol. 
xill. 3, absol. 
xvi. 52, absol. 
xx. 118, absol. 
xx. 154, absol. 
xxiv. 17 (bis), absol. 
xxv. 9, nominibus 
Xxvlll. 23, absol. 
xxvill. 45, absol. 
xxx1. 98, absol. 
xxxlv. 37, absol. 
xxxv. 6, absol. 
xxxv. 160, absol. 
xxxv. 175, absol. 
xxxvl. 107, absol. 
xxxvi. 131, absol. 


Quintilian: 
Decl. 


261, absol. 
273, absol. 
299, absol. 
306, absol. 
308 (quater), absol. 
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Defungor: Quintilian, Decl. 


311, absol. 

318, absol. 

332 (bis), absol. 

372, parricidam* 
Inst. Orat. 

iv. 1. 28, absol. 

v. 5. 2, absol. 

vy. 14. 15, absol. 


Ps. Quintilan: 


5. 5, absol. 


5. 20, absol. 
6. 3, absol. 
6. 7, absol. 

6. 11, absol. 

6. 15, absol. 

6. 18, absol. 

6. 21 (bis), morte, and absol. 
9. 2, fortuna 

10. 3, absol. 

10. 5, absol. 

10. 18, absol. 

12. 1, morte 

12. 14, absol. 

18. 17, absol. 

19. 11, absol. 

Seribonius Largus: 16, absol. 


Seneca: 
de Ben. vi. 16. 1, mercede (ab- 
sol.?) 


Dial. 
iv. 14. 3, malis (neut.) 
iv. 28. 4,* aliquo* 
vi. 6. 2, absol. 
vi. 13. 2, absol. 
vi. 19. 4, absol. 
vi. 22. 3, aetate* 
xi. 5. 2, absol. 
xi. 9. 2, absol. 
xi. 9. 3, absol. 
xi. 11. 4, sorte 
xil. 16. 5, maerore 
Ep. 
63. 5, absol. 
76. 28, absol. 
99. 10, vita 
120. 14, vita 
122. 9, absol. 


N. Q. vi. 1. 2, metu 


Oed. 789, absol. 
Phaed. 127 ff., amore 
Phoen. 338, scelere 
Seneca Rhetor: 
Contr. 
i. 3. 12, poena 
ii. 6. 11, lege 
vil. 3. 1, periculo 
ix. 4. 12, taxatione, poena 
Silius Italicus: 
vi. 670, absol. 
ix. 259, absol. 
xiii. 7. 4, absol. 


Statius: Sil., Praef., 1. 29, absol. 


Suetonius: 
Aug. 
8. 1, absol. 
61. 2, absol. 
63. 2, absol. 


65. 1, absol. 

66. 4, absol. 

98. 4, absol. 

99. 2, absol. 

100. 3, absol. 
Cal. 


5, absol. 

6. 2, absol. 

10. 1, absol. 

17. 1, absol. 

23. 2, absol. 

24. 2, absol. 
Cl-in bs absole 
de Gram. 

2, absol. 

10. 2, absol. 

15, absol. 
Dom. 

263) (bis) absole 

12. 2, absol. 
Tul. 

6. 1, absol. 

89, morte 
Nero 

15. 2, absol. 

18, absol. 

32. 2, absol. 

34. 5, absol. 

40. 2, malis (neut.) 
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Defungor: Suetonius 
‘Abns). 
6. 4, absol. 
15. 2, absol. 
lif, 2, Mosel 
51. 2, absol. 
AUG; 
4. 2, absol. 
8. 5, absol. 
Vesp. 
4. 2, absol. 
6. 4, absol. 
21, absol. 
Vit. 3. 1, absol. 
Tacitus: 
Agr. 1, absol. 
Ann. 
Ios absole 
Io Ces Lh BORO! 
1. 62. 2, absol. 
1. 42. 7, absol. 
il. 64. 3, absol. 
11. 66. 3, absol. 
li. 71. 5, absol. 
ii. 56. 3, absol. 
iv. 8. 2, absol. 
iv. 16. 1, absol. 
v. 7. 2, absol. 
vi. 18. 5, absol. 
vi. 24. 1, absol. 


Vill P45). 
Wits 

Vals Bil 
rig Mall 

tT DBA 2. Abel 
x1l. 64. 3, absol. 
XIV. a Us, absol- 


Tened 

Ad. 507 ff., pass. partie. 

Eun. 15, absol. 

Phor. 1021, absol. (with prep.) 
Tibullus: ii. 3. 9, tempore 
Valerius Maximus: 

il. 1. 10, cursu 
il. 2. 7, honoribus 
iv. 5. 1, honore 
v. 9. 1, honoribus 
vil. 1. 1, spatio 
Vergil: 
Aen. 
vi. 83, periclis 
vi. 306, vita 
ix. 98, absol. 
‘Georg. iv. 475, vita, 


PERFUNGOR 


Apuleius: 
Apol. 24, honoribus 
Met. 
ii. 18, cenula 
vil. 6, ducenaria 
vill. 16, timorem 


Brutus: apud Cie. ad M. Brut. i. 11. 


2, dignitate 
Cicero: 
ad Fam. 
i. 8. 3, honoribus, laboribus 
1. 9. 10, (multa, neut.) 
v. 12. 5, molestia 
x1. 17. 1, munere 


Brut. 8, rebus 
Cato M. 77, munere, opere 
de Div. i. 52, qua (militia) 
de Dom. 

44, absol. 

134, laboribus 
de Har. Res. 17, laboribus 
de Orat. i. 199, honoribus, mu- 

neribus 

Frg. Phil. 97 (M.), muneribus 
p. Clu. 116, absol. 
p. Mare. 31, bello 
p. Mur. 4, quibus (periculis) 
p. Sest. 10, pass. partie. 
Phil. i1. 119, rebus 
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Perfungor: 
Fronto: 135. 9 ff., onera 
Livy: 


vi. 42. 9, bello 
viii. 20. 2, cura 
ix. 1. 6, fato 
x. 13. 6, laboribus, praemiis 
xxii. 26. 4, quaestura, aedilita- 
tibus, praetura 
xxii. 51. 1, bello 
xxv. 19. 10, militia 
KV po lemCunE 
xxvil. 46. 3, militia 
xxvili. 40. 12, honoribus 
Xxvill. 43. 5, absol. 
Lucretius: 
iii. 956, praemia 
lii. 968, pass. partic. 
Nepos: 
Han. 13. 1, laboribus 
Ovid: 
A. A. il. 227, epulis 


Drist- v0, lout. malisn(neute)). 
absol. 
Pliny: Ep. ui. 1. 2, consulatu 
Pliny, the Elder: 
N. Hi. 
v. 11, consulatu 
vil. 181, praetura 
Seneca: Thy. 730, caede 
Silius Italicus: xi. 465 ff., honore 
Sulpicius: apud Cic. ad Fam. iv. 5. 
5, bonis (neut.) 
Tacitus: 
Ann. 
vi. 2. 5, honoribus 
xii. 14. 8, imperio 
xili. 29. 3, praetura* 
xill. 36. 1, honore 
xiv. 14. 5, fato 
Terence: Hee. 594 ff., absol. 
Warros Re Re ite 425) absolve 
prep.) 


POTIOR 


Accius: 
40, plagas 
590, sceptrum 
Afranius: 77, quie 
Apuleius: 
Apol. 
9, absol. 
17, rebus 
de Plat. 
ii. 4,* (haustus), ace. (?) 
ii. 13, rebus 
ii. 14 (bis), usura, artibus 
Met. 
iv. 9, opibus 
iv. 20, libertate 
iv. 22, copia 
v. 9, opibus, deo 
v. 23, cupitis (neut.) 
vill. 10, grd. 
ix. 18, cupito (neut.) 
ix. 28, salute 
x. 35, po(r)tam 


Auctor ad Herennium: 

ii. 42,* Pergamum; ef. Drag. 
Incert. 51 

iv. 34, Atheniensium 

iv. 43, Graeciae* 

iv. 51, palmam* 

iv. 57, gloriam* 

iv. 68, Ab(y)di* 

Bellum Africum:. 

18. 4, eorum (collium) 

36. 4, eastellum 

39. 3, loceum* 

50. 4, vivorum (masc.), pred. 
2) 

51. 1, quo (colle) 

61. 5, vivorum (masc.), pred 
(2) 

68. 2, oppidum* 

74. 1, cuius (Zetae) 

74. 2, eo (oppido) 

76. 1, oppido © 

83. 4, vallo 
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Potior: Bellum Africum 
86. 1, castris 
87. 2, oppido 
87. 6, castra 
89. 1, id (praesidium) 
Bellum Alexandrinum: 
11. 5, classe 
20. 4, navibus 


33. 1, Aegypto, Alexandrea 


42. 3, navibus 
43.4, ord. 
76. 3, castris 
Bellum Hispaniense: 
1. 1, Hispaniae 
2. 1, provinciae 
13. 4, oppido 
16. 3, praedam, arma 
19. 6, oppido 
34. 6, oppido 
40. 7, praeda 
Gal. L.: 1.7 2. 1221. 15b,* necis 
Caecilius: 109, id 


Caelius: apud Cie. ad Fam viii. 14. 


2, rerum 
Caesar (and Hirtius): 
Bac: 

i. 21. 1, oppido 

il. 18. 4, oppido 

il. 35. 1, Aetolia 

il. 73. 5, castris 

ii1. 80. 6, oppido 

ill. 97. 1, castris 


. 2. 2, imperio 
. 7, Galliae 


imperio 
Deore 


24. 

26. 4, castris 
Miao » gr. 

ill. 24. 2, victoria 
vi. 6. i numero 
vi. 35. 6, numero 
vii. 11. 8, oppido 
vil. 36. 7, loco 
vil. 46. 4, castris 
vil. 58. 4, oppido 
vill. 5. 4, praeda 


. 4, impedimentis, castris 
aon 


5, castris, impedimentis 
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vill. 27. 5, praeda 
vil. 36. 6, praeda 
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Frg., Claterna (see Cie. Phil. 


vill. 6) 
Catullus: 64. 402, flore 
Cicero: 

Acad. ii. 126, rerum 
ad Att. 
VAlel2eoabsol. 
x. 8. 4, rerum 
ad Fam. 
i. 7. 5, regni 
i. 8. 4, rerum 
v. 17. 3, rerum 
ik Gato wa osole 
Cato M. 
39, gerd. 
48, absol. 
de Div. i. 89, rerum 
de Fin. 


i. 60, quarum (voluptatum) 


1. 62, praesentibus (neut.) 

il. 14, voluptatibus 

v. 70, grd. 

v. 83, quo (neut.) 
de Fato, 13, Karthagine 
de Invent. ii. 95, portu 
de Leg. ii. 28, grd. 
de Off. 

1. 21, absol. 

il. 76, gaza 

il. 81, urbe 

ii. 1138, castrorum 
de Re P. 

i. 49, rerum 

lil. 35, terrarum 

il. 46, rerum 
in Cat. ii. 19, rerum 
p. Sest. 141, rerum 
p. Sex. Rose. 70, rerum 
Parod. 15, gerd. 
Phil. viii. 6, Claterna 
Tuse. Disp. 

i. 90, urbem* 

1. 115, leto 

il. 58, eo (lumine) 


il. 5, absol.* (see Ennius, 


Trag. 360) 
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Potior: Cicero, Tuse. Disp. 
ili. 41,* iis (neut.) 
iv. 17, eo (neut.) 
v. 18, eo (neut.) 
iv. 66, grd. 
v. 93, grd. 
Columella: 
i. 3. 12, quo (neut.) 
il. 2. 31, quo (aucupio) 
ix. 8. 14, uno, altero (vase) 
x. 274, regno 
Curtius: 
ill. 1. 16, Asiae 
ll. 7. 2, cuius (urbis) 
iv. 1. 30, Pelusii 
v. 10. 4, regis* 
vil. 11. 20, grd. 
vill. 11. 19, grd. 
ix. 8. 29, oppido 


1 


Elegiae in Maecenatem, i. 93, absol. 


Ennius: 
Ann. 75(V), praedam 
Trag. 
329, pacis 
360 ff.,* absol. 
Florus: 
Epit. 
i. 1. 18, gentium 
1. 36. 4, capite 
1. 36. 9, castris 
Frontinus: 
Strat. 
1. 2. 3, qua (amicitia) 
i. 8. 12, pecunia 
1. 11. 6, victoria 
li. 5. 13, praeda 
11. 8. 6, victoria* 
ill. 1. 2, oppido 
ill. 3. 1, oppido 
ill. 4. 1, redactis (masc.) 
Fronto 219. 1, omnium (neut.) 
Horace: 
Carm. ii. 3. 20, divitiis 
Carm. Saec. 23,* absol. (?) 
Livy: 
i. 7. 3, imperio 
i. 19. 1, regno 
11. 33. 4, moenibus 
il. 53. 4, praeda 


ill. 7. 2, moenia 

ili. 61. 10, captis (castris) 

ill. 70. 12, praeda 

v. 15. 4, Velis 

v. 19. 8, praeda 

vi. 33. 10, oppido 

vil. 9. 7, absol. : 

vil. 17. 5, castris 

vil. 33. 18, castris 

Vill 25 end. 

vill. 10, 14 (bis), telo, and 
absol. : 

vill. 27. 2, urbe 

vill. 30. 8, spoliis 

i . 9, Forento* 

2.9, corpore 

. 11, Saticula, Plistica 

. 5, oppido 

1x. 35. 8, castris 

x. 17. 8, praeda 

x. 34. 2, oppido 

x. 34. 14, oppidis 

xxl. 45. 9, grd. 

xxi. 59: 5, castnris 

FO, 1S}, 33, Fanok 

xxl. 20. 3, mari 

xx1ll. 6. 1, imperio 

ordul, IG, Ih, marek, 

xxl. 17. 1, grd. 

xxi. 27-2) agro 

xxill. 30. 7, urbe 

xxill. 36. 1, eastris 

xxill. 48. 13 (ter), Nola, Capua, 
Nuceria, and absol. 

xxlll. 49. 11, castris 

xxlv. 13. 5, grd. 

xxiv. 13: 7, ord: 

xxiv. 14. 5, grd. 

xxiv. 17. 8, grd. 

xxiv. 30. 10, grd. 

Odie Ils Il, cael. 

xxv. 11. 12, mari 

xxv. 11. 17, quo (mari) 

xxv. 14. 5, vexilli 

xxv. 17. 6, capitis 

xxv. 21. 10, castris 

xxv. 22. 14, grd. 

KV sa Omen 


“ 
Co Ww bh bo tb 
ornny o 
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Potior: Livy 
xxvi. 5. 1, gerd. 
xxvl. 8. 4, gerd. 
xxvi. 11. 4, grd. 
xxv. 24. 8, gerd. 
xxv. 43. 2, ord. 
xxvi. 43. 7, urbe 


xxvil. 1. 13, castris, praeda 


xxvil. 15. 9, grd. 
xxvll. 19. 2, castris 


Xxvil. 28. 4 (bis), anulis (bis) 


xxvill. 18. 10, grd. 


xxvill. 37. 9, urbe, agro 


xxx. 15. 14, gerd. 
xxxl. 45. 6, urbe 


xxxil. 13. 10, Cymenes, Angeias 


xxxll. 24. 7, urbe 

xxxlv. 21. 5, loci 

Xxxlv. 47. 6, castris 

Xxxv. 22. 7, oppidis 

Xxxvi. 14. 7, grd. 

xxx1x. 21. 9, castris 

xl. 4. 15, nave 

xl. 49. 1, praeda 

xl..56. 2, grd. 

xl. 58. 9, regno 

xli. 67. 6, oppido 

xliv. 19. 9, regno 

xlv. 11. 1, Aegypto 
Luean: 

iv. 160 ff., faucibus 

iv. 385, pace 

iv. 658 ff., tellure 

v. 165 ff., pectore 

v. 589, portu 

vil. 610, mercede 
Lucilius: 

200, pane 

233,* pacis* 
Lucretius: 

1. 13, rerum 

il. 653, primordia 

ili. 1037 ff., sceptra 

iv. 760 ff., quem* 

iv. 766 ff., mortis, leti 

iv. 1076, grd. 
Manilius: 

i. 572, titulo; meta* 

iv. 337, iure 


iv. 392, mundo 
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iv. 759 ff., Phrygia; iugis (?) 


iv. 884, mundo 


p. 51), thalamo 


Naevius: Trag. 34, eum 
Nepos: 


Ages. 

2. 1, imperii 

3. 5, praeda 

4.2, gerd. 
Att. 9. 6, rerum 
Cim. 2. 4, praeda 
Dion. 5. 5, partis (gen.) 
Eum. 

3.4, summam 

7. 1, imperii 
Lys. 1. 4, classis (gen.) 
Milt. 

2. 1, regione 

7. 3, oppido 
Phoe. 2. 5, Piraeo 
Timol. 2. 1, Syracusarum 


Ovid: 


A.A. 
1. 385, domina 
i. 711, absol. 
1. 737, voto 
1. 338, freto 
ex Pont. iii. 1. 35, re 
Fast. 
iii. 21, cupita (Silvia) 
ill. 552, domo 
vi. 126, spe 
Her. 
xiv. 113, solio, sceptro 
xix. 179, salute 
Ib. 560, (sua), tua (sorore) 
Med., 25, lege 
Met. 
11. 405, amato (masc.) 
v. 254, monte 
vil. 155 ff., auro 
vill. 86, praeda 
1x. 60, cervice 
ix. 313, voto 
ix. 753, grd. 
ix. 797, Ianthe 


Naevii Cypria Ilias, II (Morel, 


144 


Potior: Ovid, Met. 


x. 428, amore 

x. 429, parente 

x. 569, grd. 

xi. 55, litore 

x1. 217, Hesione 

xi. 242, auso (neut.) 
xi. 250, thalamis 

xi. 265, votis 

x1. 339, vertice 

xi. 527, spe 

xii. 38, harena 

xili. 130, armis, te 
xili. 251 ff., votis 

xili. 334, sagittis 

xiii. 336, vate 

xiil. 729, harenam* 
xiv. 110, petitis (neut.) 
xiv. 136, optatis (neut.) 
xiv. 449, domo, nata 
xiv. 641, ea (Pomona) 
xv. 406, urbe 

xv. 585, sceptro 


Pacuvius: 


56, regnum 
205, Phrygum 
217, sceptrum 
289, regnum 


Plautus: 


Amph. 
177 ff., servitutis (potio) 
187, domum* 
Asin. 
324,* bonum 
554, fugae* 
916,* hae (?) 
Capt. 
92, hostium (potio) 
144, hostium (potio) 
762, hostium (potio) 
Cure. 
170, absol. 
173,* absol. 
Epid. 
532, hostium (potio) 
562, hostium (potio) 
Most. 415, quid 
Ps. 1071, muliere 


Rud. 
191, laborem 
1337, viduli 

Pliny the Elder: 

No Ee 
iv. 39, imperio 
vi. 186, rerum 
vill. 158, equo 
xii. 62, Arabiae* 
xxv. 7, praeda 
xxxill. 135, rerum 
xxxv. 201, rerum 


Propertius: ii. 9. 26, capite 


Quintilian: Decl. 323, gentium 


Rutilius Lupus: i. 10, grd. 
Sallust: 
Bell. Cat. 47. 2, urbis 
Bell. lug. 
8. 1, imperi 
13. 5, Numidiae* 
25. 10, Adherbalis 
. 4, grd. 
. 1, agro 
. 3, numero, hostium 
75. 2, oppidi 
76. 5, oppido 
89. 6, grd. 
92. 4, locis 
Hist. 
Frg. iv. 63, loco 
Frg. Incert. 32, cuncta 


i] 
~~) 


=] 


He Or 


Seneca: 
de Ben. iv. 18. 2, rerum 
Epist. 71. 15, rerum 
Here. Fur. 54, Erebo 
Phaed. 501, rure 
Thy. 538, gloria 


Seneca Rhetor: Contr. ili. Prooem. 


2, rerum 
Silius Italicus: 
xii. 16, Trebia 
xiv. 665, tectis, opibus 
xv. 331, voti 
Sisenna: 
Frg. 42, loca 
Frg. 135, loca 
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Potior: 
Statius: 
Ach. 1. 642, votis 
Sil. 
il. 2. 97, alumno 
i. 3. 81, Thaumantide 
iv. 6. 85, aere 
Theb. 
i. 318, Thebis, opibus 
i. 636 ff., caede 
ii. 801 ff., cultibus 
1. 557, seopulo 
il. 185, laude 
ill. 652 ff., nato, domo, thala- 
mis 
vi. 877 ff., coeptis (neut.) 
vill. 593,* caedibus 
ix. 26 ff., spoliis, corpore 
x. 441, sepulchro 
x1. 270,* funeribus, lacrimis 
x1. 717 ff., bonis (neut.) 
Suetonius: 
Aug. 
17. 3, absol. 
48, quibus (regnis) 
Call. 
12. 2, imperio 
35. 3, sacerdotio 
Tul. 64, spolio 
Nero, 35. 1, qua (Messalina) 
Tacitus: 
Agr. 13. 2, litore 
Ann. 
1. 5. 6, rerum 
1. 33. 3, rerum 
i. 3. 1, regno 
iis 36.19, end: 
il. 42. 2, Cappadocia 
uu. 60. 4, Libya, Aethiopia, 
Medis, Persis, Bactriano, 
Scytha 
i. 65. 5, Thraecia 
ii. 61. 3, Lydia 
il. 73. 4, ducis 
iv. 3. 3, flagitii 
iv. 14. 2, ora 
iv. 71. 1, rerum 
v. 1. 6, rerum 
vi. 11. 3, rerum 


vi. 30. 6, rerum 
vi. 33. 2, urbe Artaxata 
i 2, Armenia 
vi. 43. 2, aula, rege 
1 8, regiam 
x1. 12. 2, adultero 
i 2, rerum 
xl. 15. 1, imperio 
xll. 42. 3, rerum 
xll. 48. 3, partis (neut.) 
xii. 51. 3, relicta (coniuge) 
xil. 65. 2, rerum 
xiii. 3. 3, rerum 
xill. 6. 1, regni 
xill. 19. 2, opibus, orbitate 
xii. 21. 7, rerum 
xlll. 46. 1, femina 
xlv. 9. 2, rerum 


ui. 101. 1, rerum 
ii. 46. 2, ripa 
i. 52. 2, urbe 
il. 74. 2, rerum 
ili. 83. 1, parte 
iv. 35. 1, flumine 
iv. 73. 4, regno 
. 4, parte 
2, Iudaea 
2. 5, templo 
3. 2, rerum 
5. 3, rerum 
Terence: 
Ad. 
871, commoda 
876, gaudia 
Eun. 
320, absol. 
362, absol. 
186 40 
322, absol. 
323, gerd. 
Phor. 
469,* quid 
830, (propria) pred. 
Trag. Incert. 51, Pergamum;* ef. 
Auctor ad Herennium, ii. 42 


Turpilius, 146 (bis), me, and absol. 
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Potior: 
Valerius Flaccus: 
i. 519 ff., vellere 
vi. 469, optatis (neut.) 
vil. 54, auro 
Valerius Maximus: 
i. 1. 8, Syracusis 
i. 1. 17, corrupt passage* 
i. 6. 3, urbe 
iii. 2. 20 (bis), signo,* castro- 
rum * 
ili. 7. la, urbe 
lve Co Wie2. CAStrIS 
Va eh lemme one 
v. 4. 1, grd: 
vil. 3. E. 2, regno 
vil. 4. 3, grd. 
viii. 14. E. 2, uno (mundo) 
ix. 6. 1, loco 
ix. 15. 5, rerum 
Velleius Paterculus: 
i. 1. 3, regni 
i. 6. 6 (bis), rerum (bis) 
ii. 5. 1, vi, numero 


iil. 12. 1, rege 
ii. 25. 3, eorum (masce.) 
ii. 41. 2, rerum 
ii. 50. 1, Domitio, legionibus 
Vergil: 
Aen. 
i. 172, harena 
il. 56, auro 
lil. 278 ff., tellure 
iii. 296, coniugio, sceptris 
iv. 217, rdpto (neut.) 
vi. 624, auso (neut.) 
ix. 267, sceptris 
ix. 363, absol. (?) 
ix. 450, praeda, spohis 
x. 500, absol. 
x1. 493, campo 
xii. 642, corpore, armis 
Vitruvius: 
i. Praef. 1, imperio 
il. Praef. 1, rerum 
Valo Il, lik, stieayoyeraul 
vil. Praef. 17, rerum 


COMPOTIO(R) 


Apuleius: 
de Deo S8., Prol. 4, praedae 


Met. xi. 22, conj.* 


Plautus: 
Rud. 
205, locis 
910 ff., piseatu 
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Accius: 
145, armis 
189, facinus 
218, dapem 
591, praemiis 
Apuleius: Flor. 12, glande 
Celsus: ii. 19, Rubr., qua (re) 
Cicero: 
de Div. i. 62, faba 
de Fin. 
ii. 10, rebus 
ii. 92, quo (nasturcio) 
v. 07, voluptatibus 
de Nat. D. 
il. 59, escis, potionibus 
il. 68, quo (neut.) 
il. 128, bestiis* 
il. 127, seminibus 
i. 131, grd. 
il. 141, quibus (neut.) 
1. 151, bestiis 
il. 159, visceribus 
i. 160, grd. 
il. 161, iis (beluis) 
ill. 41, quo (neut.) 
de Leg. i. 25, grd. 
Orat. 31, glande 
Tuse. Disp. 
1. 69, grd. 
v. 90, lacte, caseo, carne 
Columella: i. 6. 6, absol. 


Curtius: 

v. 2. 14, absol. 

v. 6. 17, carne 

vill. 6. 5, absol. 

vill. 6. 13, absol. 

ix. 10. 10, piscibus, carne 
Florus: Epit., ii. 26. 15, (extis) 
Frontinus: 

Strat. 
ii. 1. 5, absol. 
iv. 3. 9, pane, or absol. 


VESCOR 


Fronto: 
99. 8, cibis 
141. 11 ff., negotium 
Horace: 
Carm. ii. 14. 10, munere 
Epist. 
i. 7. 14, piris 
i. 7. 15, absol. 
Serm. 
il. 


bo 


. 27 ff., pluma 
. 114,* foliis 
. 65 ff., quibus (cenis) 


Oi 
8 6 
&> Oo 


ithe 


Juvenal: 


xv. 13, carnibus 

xv. 106, corporibus 
Livy: 

iv lowextis 

ix. 30. 5, absol. 

ix. 30. 10, grd. 

xxl. 52. 5, grd. 

xxill. 5. 12, corporibus 

xxiv. 16. 18, absol. 

xxvii. 43. 10, grd. 

xxix. 31. 9, carne, lacte 

Xxxvll. 20. 5, absol. 

xli. 20. 7, absol. 
Lucretius: 

ii. 1127 (plus) 

v. 71 ff., loquela 

v. 857, auris 
Manilius: v. 293, auro 
Martial: 

li. 58. 43, absol. 

vill. 49. 7, absol. 
Mela: 

1. 43, animalibus 

1. 106, absol. 

ll. 28, carne 

ill. 64, carne 

ii. 75, carne 

ill. 81, serpentibus 

il. 87, absol. 

il. 91, grd. 
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Vescor: 
Novius: 52, vestimentum 
Ovid: 
Fast. iil. 655, absol. 
Met. 
vi. 651, absol. 
xv. 138 ff., unde, or absol.* 
xv. 467, alite 
Pacuvius: 
93, armis 
108, arte 
Phaedrus: 
i. 31. 11, singulas (columbas) 
ii. 6. 13, cibo 
Pliny, Ep. iv. 30. 3, absol. 
Pliny the Elder: - 
INGEEIE 
vi. 53, corporibus 
vi. 55, corporibus 
vi. 109, carne 
vi. 161, lacte, carne 
vi. 169, serpentibus 
vi. 189, elephantis 
vi. 188, grd. 
vi. 195, carne 
vil. 4, absol. 
vii. 9, corporibus 
vil. 18, visceribus 
vii. 23, venatu, aucupio (or 
absol.?) 
vil. 191, glande 
vill. 46, absol. 
viii. 83, terra 
viii. 98, cancros* 
vill. 203, iecur 
ix. 26, absol. 
ix. 62, herbis, piseibus 
ix. 64, alga, ostreis, limo, carne 
ix. 78, absol. 
ix. 85, carne 
ix. 105, absol. 
ix. 146, carne 
ix. 149, illis (conchis) 
ix. 157, ova 
x. 4, absol. 
x. 29, carne 
x. 42, glande, pomis, carne 
x. 63, carne 


x. 70, carne 
x. 113, ea (neut.) 
x. 118, glande 
x. 130, fruge, carne 
x. 134, absol. 
x1. 22, absol. 
xi. 72, carne 
xi. 92, (i)is (cicadis) 
xi. 194, apsinthis 
xi. 281 (bis), serpentem,* pisce 
xii. 103, absol. 
xv. 82, caseo* 
xviii. 96, hae (sesama), irione 
xviii. 119, ea (faba) 
xviii. 123, ea (lente) 
xix. 32, qua (parte) 
xix. 43 (bis), caule, and absol. 
xix. 54, carduis 
xix. 108, nihil aliud, pane 
xx. 41, grd. 
xxi. 57, thymo 
xxi. 96, grd. 
xxii. 20, cruda (erynge) 
xxii. 41, ea (helxine) 
xxii. 90, nigro (sonco) 
xxii. 119, fruge* 
xxv. 48, candido (helleboro?) 
xxvill. 124, fronde, herba 
xxvill. 136, radicibus 
xxvill. 170, carnes 
xxix. 38, lana(?) 
xxix. 76, illa (salamandra) 
xxix. 90, (araneis) * 
xxix. 121, absol. 
xxx. 38, suilla 
xxxi. 36, polenta 
xxxii. 8, eo (lepore) 
xxxli. 16, absol. 
Ps. Quintilian: 
12 ealieerore 
12. 27, cibis 
Sallust: 
Bell. Cat. 13. 3, grd. 
Bell. lug. 89. 7, lacte, carne 
Hist. 
i. 107 (M), corporibus 
iii. 38(M), insolita (neut.)* 
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Vescor: 
Seneca: xill. 16. 1, absol. 
Drape 5eelbealbsole Tibullus: i1. 5. 63 ff., laurus (ace.) 
Herc. Oet. 1897 ff., absol.* Valerius Flaccus: iv. 489, absol. 
Seneca Rhetor: Contr. i. 2. 11, Valerius Maximus (and Nepoti- 
absol. anus ): 
Silius Italicus: 1. 4. 3, absol. 
uu. 472 ff., insolitis (neut.) 1. 8. 2, quibus (neut.) 
v. 62, absol. u. 5. 4, absol. 
xi. 283, absol. ix. 2. E. 4, corporibus 
x1. 405, grd. ix. 12. E. 2, carne 
Statius: Vario: 
Sil. i. 6. 43, absol. 13, 18e, 
Theb. i. 237 ff., aethere i. 2. 19, quaecumque 
Suetonius: il. 9. 10, carne 
Aug. 76. 1, absol. Vergil: 
Cal. 18. 2, absol. Aen. 
Cl. 32, absol. 1. 546 ff., aura 
Dom. 4. 5, grd. lll. 339, aura 
Tacitus: lil. 622, visceribus, sanguine 
Agr. 28. 3, infirmissimos, ductos vi. 656 ff., absol. 
Ann. vill. 182 ff., tergo, extis 
1. 49. 2, absol. Vitruvius: ii. 1. 1, grd. 


iv. 59. 2, absol. 








Dp UTORS ERUOK GROUP 
FIFTH PAPER 


BY 
HERBERT C. NUTTING 


To round out and complete this study, it is now proposed to 
make some practical applications to a few passages in Latin 
texts which are illuminated by this piece of research. 


I 
UTorR 
(1) 
Brutus, apud Cie. ad M. Brut. ii. 3. 4: Legi orationes duas tuas 
quarum altera Kal. Ian. usus es, altera.... , quae habita est abs te 


contra Calenum. 


There is unusual variety of expression here in altera (oratione) 
usus es and quae (oratio) habita est abs te. The Tyrrell-Purser 
edition thus comments: “The word uti is strangely used of ‘de- 
livering a speech.’ We cannot quote a parallel... .. We must 
remember that the writer is Brutus, not Cicero.” 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing abnormal in the com- 
bination oratione uti as employed here. See the following examples: 

Cicero, Brut. 162: Postrema (eius est) censoris oratio, qua anno 
duodequinquagesimo usus est. 

Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 97: Quae est igitur eius (Socratis) oratio, 
qua facit eum Plato usum apud iudices iam morte multatum?! 


Asconius, 38: Non enim ei, qui hoc postulat, oratione longa 
utendum ac ne consurgendum quidem utique est. Multi enim sedentes 
hoe unum verbum pronuntiant ‘‘Divide.’’ 

Livy, xxiv. 7. 12: Tum Q. Fabius, silentio facto, tali oratione 
usus est:? 


1 Followed in the text by a quotation from Plato. 
2 A set speech follows. Cf. xxxiv. 22. 6, xl. 15. 13. 
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In certain cases the choice of uwtor may seem to be less for- 
tuitous; e. g. 


Cicero, Brut. 48: Isocratem ... . seribere . . . aliis solitum 
orationes, quibus in iudiciis ulerentur.® 

Cicero, Brut. 206: Scribebat tamen (Aelius) orationes, quas alii 
dicerent, ut ....Q. Pompeio Rufo; quamquam is etiam ipse seripsit 
eas, quibus pro se est usus, sed non sine Aelio. 


This last passage is particularly interesting as exhibiting a 
variety of expression somewhat comparable to that in the sen- 
tence from the pen of Brutus which is the subject of this note. 

The following is worth quoting because of the unique char- 
acter of the defining context: 


Apuleius, wept ‘Epu. 267: ‘Apuleius disserit”’. ... . Inicet san 
eadem vi manente utramvis partem (huius propositionis) in plura 
verba protendere; ut si pro ‘‘Apuleio’’ dicas ‘‘philosophum Plato- 
nicum Madaurensem,”’ item pro ‘‘disserendo’’ dicas eum ‘‘uti ora- 


tione.”’ 


Some combinations of ut? with nouns akin to oratio in mean- 
ing are interesting in this connection: 


Seneca, Hp. 38. 1: Aliquando utendum est et illis, ut ita dicam, 
contionibus.4 

Pliny, NV. H. vii. 110: Aeschines ... . , cum accusationem, qua 
fuerat usus, Rhodiis legisset, legit et defensionem Demosthenis, 
qua in illud pulsus fuerat exilium. 


Cicero, de Orat. ii. 341: nostrae laudationes, quibus in foro ulimur, 
. . testimoni brevitatem habent.® 


8 So de Orat. i. 231. Compare the more familiar phrasing in p. Clu. 139: 
Quas (orationes) in iudicus habuimus. 
4 In a somewhat similar passage referring to the presentation of philoso- 
phieal doctrine, Cicero makes use of the verb contionor: 
Tusc. Disp. i. 117: Quae cum ita sint, magna tamen eloquentia 
est utendum, atque ita velut superiore e loco €ontionandum. 
5 A word of opposite meaning to oratio is found in the following: 
Cicero, ad Att. xv. 13. 2: Indutias quas scribis non intellego 
fieri posse. Melior est avaytipwrncia, qua me usurum arbitror. 
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(2) 


Livy, xlv. 27. 8: Ibi cum vidisset os specus, per quod oraculo 
utentes sciscitatum deos descendunt, sacrificio .... facto, ... . 
Chaleidem ... . descendit. 


Tacitus, Ann. i. 54. 3:.... adpellit Colophona, ut Clarii Apol- 
linis oraculo uteretur. 


There are many parallels between the use of utor and of the 
Greek xpaoua. The article on xpaw in Liddell and Scott is not 
very convincing in its classification; but the employment of the 
Greek verb in references to oracles is outstanding. 

In the application of the phrase oraculo wti there is an inter- 
esting difference in the two citations above. In the first passage, 
utor seems to have a rather general force, the act of consultation 
being specially cared for by sciscitatum deos. In the other, atten- 
tion naturally centers upon the essential business of asking 
advice. 


II 


FRuOR 
Lucretius, ui. 199 ff.: 


Igitur parvissima corpora proquam 
Et levissima sunt, ita mobilitate fruuntur. 

It is sometimes held that frwuntur in this passage has the 
force of potiuntur; and it is true that the latter verb often stands 
for the idea of possession.® 

But if one will glance down the columns of the Conspectus,’ 
it will be seen that the verb potior has little to do with matters 
of natural endowment. Of the special:group of verbs here under 
discussion, it is utor that is most used in connections like the 
present; e.g. 

Cicero, de Nat. D. ii. 21 ff.: Haec . . . . Zeno sic premebat: 
“Quod ratione utitur, id melius est quam id, quod ratione non ulitur; 
nihil autem mundo melius; ratione igitur mundus ufitur.’”’ Similiter 
effici potest sapientem esse mundum, similiter beatum, similiter 


aeternum; omnia enim haec meliora sunt quam ea, quae sunt vs 
carentia, nee mundo quicquam melius. 


6 See present volume, p. 53 ff. 7 [bid., p. 140 ff. 
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The opening phrase of this quotation (quod ratione utitur) 
manifestly means ‘‘that which possesses reason,”’ 1.e., “that which 
is rational.”’ For it represents Zeno’s \oy.xoy ;8 and, farther down 
in this passage, sapiens, beatus, and aeternus are correlated with 
it. Moreover, ratione non utitur is balanced by 77s carentia, indi- 
cating that non utitur approximates the force of caret; conversely, 
ratione utitur marks possession. Note the antithesis of habere 
and carere in this same connection: 


Cicero, de Nat. D. ii. 46: Nee dubium quin, quod animans sit 
habeatque sensum et rationem et mentem, id est melius quam id, 
quod his careat.° 


In the following passage utuntur is matched by habent, and 
carent stands in opposition to both: 


Pliny, NV. H. xi. 200 ff.: Aves quoque geminos sinus habent quae- 
Glyn, WWI 5 6 5 5 g Milan, 2 5 Ceterae fere carent eo, sed gula 
patentiore utuntur, ut graculi, corvi, cornices.!® 


In telling the story about the fright of Cassius when he 
thought he saw the murdered Caesar on the battlefield, the 
narrator contrasts that time with the period when Caesar actu- 
ally had a body: 


Valerius Maximus, i. 8. 8: Non occideras tu quidem, Cassi, 
Caesarem; neque enim ulla extingui divinitas potest. Sed mortali 
adhue corpore utentem violando meruisti ut tam infestum haberes 
deum. 


So other passages in which the note of possession is pro- 


nounced: 
Ovid, Met. xii. 51 ff.: 
Heu, pars una ducum,!! quo successore sagittae 
Herculis utuntur, fractus morboque fameque 
Velaturque aliturque avibus, volucresque petendo 
Debita Troianis exercet spicula fatis. 
Bell. Alex. 58.1:....Q. Cassium, qui Caesaris nomine maio- 
ribus viribus uti videbatur. 


8 Sextus Empiricus, ix. 104. ° Cf. rationis ....compotem, ibid. §47. 
10 For other examples referring to endowments and attributes, cf. de 
Nat. D. ii. 133, ii. 23, and other cases cited in present volume, p. 25. So also: 
Lucretius, i1. 560 ff.: 
Nec sine corpore enim vitalis edere motus 
Sola potest animi per se natura, nee autem 
Cassum anima corpus durare et sensibus uti. 
On this last phrase Merrill makes the running comment: ‘‘There is no 
sensation without the soul’ (italics mine). 
11 T. e., Philoctetes. For the form of expression, cf. Met. xi. 216. 


1 
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Til 


FUNGOR 


(1) 
Terence, Adel. 602 ff.: 


Nam et illi (ita) animum iam relevabis, quae dolore ac miseria 
Tabescit, et two officio fueris functus. 


With the exception of this passage, fungor is construed only 
with the accusative in Early Latin; and, aside from one occur- 
ence of fortunas,” the only nouns used with it are munus (once 
moenia) and officium. 

The editors therefore agree in rewriting line 603 by changing 
the ablative to accusative, on the ground that Terence every- 
where else uses that case with fungor. But it may well be ques- 
tioned whether there is adequate justification for this procedure. 

By the time of Cicero, munus (officitum) fungi has shifted to 
munere (officio) fung?; and this change in case-usage must have 
had its start somewhere. Moreover, the Adelphi is regarded as 
the latest of the six extant plays of Terence. 

An individual’s diction changes with the years, and even at 
a given time he may be inconsistent, if rival forms of expression 
are then current. Hence it is by no means inconceivable that 
the received text of Adelphi 603 is correct. If so, it is merely 
the first recorded instance of a usage which we know must have 
been initiated at about that time." 

In general, the Langen type of text criticism has been rather 
overdone. Language is ever developing, and a writer is some- 
thing more than a mere machine. If he is somewhere recorded 
as following a new style, this is no warrant for emending the 
text on the ground that he elsewhere holds to the old. 

One other point of interest may be mentioned here. The 
verb fungor is used thirteen times in the writings of Plautus and 


2 Cf. present volume, p. 45. 
13 Plautus, Most. 47. 


_ Certainly the reading officio is no adequate ground for the assump- 
tion of interpolation at this point (see the Dziatzko-Kauer edition ad loc.). 
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Terence. All the examples with munus are in Plautus, while 
Terence supplies all those with offictwm (officio). 

Plautus’ failure to make use of the combination offictum fungi 
can be explained, in part at least, on the ground of his extensive 
employment of this noun in other phrases of like meaning. A casual 
reading reveals ten occurrences of offictum facere,” and one each 
of officitum colere,® officiwum curare,” and officio uti.\* Terence’s 
choice, on the other hand, seems in a measure explained by his 
tendency to use munus chiefly in the sense of ‘‘gift.’’!9 


(2) 


Lucretius, i. 440 ff.: 
Praeterea per se quodcumque erit, aut faciet quid 
Aut aliis fungi debebit agentibus ipsum, 
Aut erit ut possint in eo res esse gerique. 
At facere et fungi sine corpore nulla potest res, 
Nec praebere locum porro nisi inane vacansque. 


This passage draws a distinction between ‘‘matter’”’ and void, 
with a subdivision of the former according as it is innately active 
or not. The editors naturally hark back to Greek terminology, 
and without looking the field over very thoroughly they agree 
in interpreting fungi in the sense of pati (racxew).?° This yields 
a fair sense for the passage as a whole, but it assigns to fung7 
a meaning that is hard to justify. 

In the previous note, attention was called to the fact that, in 
Early Latin, fungor appears (with a single exception)” only in 
connection with the objects munus and offictum (once officio) ; 
and a glance at the Conspectus® will show that even Cicero 
holds rather closely to this narrow norm, with only a shift of 
case. 

16 Amph. 675, 721, As. 380, Aul. 404, Cist. 657, Curc. 280, Ep. 337, Ps. 
375, St. 59, Truc. 486. (Cf. Terence, Adel. 980, Phor. 724.) 

16 St. 40 (with facere). 17 Bacch. 760 (with ecficere). 38 St. 14. 

19 H.g., Hun. 214, 269, 275, 353, 1023, Hec. 853, Phor. 40, 47; but munus 
administrare, Adel. 764 ff. 

20 Cf. Reid on Cicero, Acad. i. 24. 

*1 Plautus, Most. 47 (fortunas). 

2 Present volume, p. 132. 


eee 
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It is evident that the essential meaning of fungi is “to per- 
form”; and there is nothing in the extant background of the 
word to justify Lucretius in using it in the sense of pat’. Fur- 
thermore, no one claims any such subsequent use of fungi. 

In view of the wholly unnatural strain which is put upon 
the meaning of this verb by the current interpretation of the 
passage here under discussion, it may be worth while to consider 
the whole matter anew. 

In the first place, in regard to the subdivision of ‘matter’ 
above referred to, if Lucretius had in mind a simple antithesis 
between that which acts and that which is acted upon (i.e., 
which suffers), it is not at all clear why he did not use the avail- 
able patior, which would express that opposition naturally and 
exactly.*4 

Furthermore, the accepted interpretation makes it necessary 
to construe 7psum as nominative in line 441, creating a wholly 
perverse emphasis in that clause. Again, the verb debebit in that 
same line is made to seem an odd choice. 

May it not be, therefore, that Lucretius meant to say some- 
thing slightly different from what has generally been assumed? 
In reference to a similar division of “matter,’’ Plato makes a 
distinction between that which has innate power of motion 
(76 abré kody) and that which moves only under stress of an im- 
pulse from without (76 i’ &ddov xivobpevoy). This is faithfully 
represented in Cicero’s rendering: 

*8 The expedient of considering fungi here to be a passive (rather than 
a deponent form) is not considered, because the passive of ‘‘perform’’ (see 
above) does not provide a suitable meaning. 

It should be noted in passing, perhaps, that at one point the deponent 
fungi seems to verge toward the force of pati, namely, when it is connected 
with an object that refers to something undesirable; e.g. 

Lucretius, iii. 733 ff.: 
Corpus enim magis his vitiis adfine laborat, 

_ Et mala multa animus contage fungitur eius. ; ; 
But in such connections the fundamental force of the verb is not lost (i.e., 
‘go through with’’), as may be seen to even better advantage when such 
objects as laboribus and periculis are attached to the compounds defungor 


and perfungor (consult again the Conspectus, pp. 136 and 139). Here there 
is a far remove from the idea of mere passive receptivity. 

*4 Cf. the use of the infinitive pati in ii. 291. Various forms of this verb 
are used nine times by Lucretius. 

*> Phaedrus, 245 C. 
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Tuse. Disp. i. 53; Quod semper movetur aeternum est; quod autem 
motum adfert alicui, guodque ipsum agitatur aliunde, quando finem 
habet motus, vivendi finem habeat necesse est. 


If, in the Lucretian passage, 7psum is regarded as an accusa- 
tive, then aliis . . . agentibus ipsum would find an exact parallel 
in Cicero’s quod agitatur aliunde, and all difficulty disappears. 
For on this basis Lucretius would mean to say that one class of 
elements initiates something (faciet quid), and the other functions 
or acts (fung?) only in response to stimulus, just as a tool may 
be said to “function” in the hands of a workman.” 

This solution gives a normal meaning to fungi, it brings 
ipsum into natural play as an accusative, and it increases the 
appropriateness of the choice of the verb debebit. 

The general line of interpretation here proposed for fungi 
would fit well with some other Lucretian examples: 

Wola SUPA A, Hal We GI Iie 


. sicut inanest, 
Quod manet intactum neque ab ictu fungitur hilum. 


Here the reference is to void, which functions (or acts) not at 
all as a result of impact. So with a somewhat wider scope: 


il. 800 ff.: 
Quippe etenim mortale aeterno iungere et una 
Consentire putare et fungi mulua posse 
Desiperest. 


In this passage there is an idea of interaction, and mutua is natu- 
rally taken as a cognate accusative.’ 


26 It may be significant, at any rate it is interesting that, as its con- 
struction develops, the verb fungor tends toward the idea of vicarious 
activity. This is clearly seen in fungi pro; and there is at least a suggestion 
of the same flavor in fungi vice and fungi partibus. 

27 Cf. also iv. 947 (where mutua seems to be nominative), and ii. 168 
(pariter fungi). 
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(3) 


Tacitus, Ann. 11. 33. 1: Postero senatus die multa in luxum 
civitatis dicta a Q. Haterio consulari, Octavio Frontone praetura 
functo. 


In comment on the phrase praetura functo, the Furneaux edi- 
tion remarks: “Tacitus often uses this expression . . . ; praetorius 
is a wider term, and would include those who had only received 
the insignia, or who had been adlectz inter praetorios; cf. consulatu 
Wunctus, 1,09. 4,” 

This is true, as far as it goes. But it unfortunately gives the 
impression that Tacitus made it a point to stress the actual 
holding of office by using the periphrases with functus. 

Elsewhere?’ it has been pointed out that the Republican 
Latin combination honoribus uti gave way to Imperial Latin 
honoribus fungi, and that, while wt? is not much used of the 
tenure of a specific office, fungz develops a rather wide spread in 
this field, though the totals are nowhere large, except for the 
combination praetura fungi. 

The phrase praetura functus thus becomes a strong rival of 
the adjective praetorius.2? In designating men of the consular 
and praetorian classes, three important post-Augustan authors 
supply the following data: 


Tacitus Suetonius Pliny the Elder 
Consular Seareee ee ee ee 43 33 19 
Consulatulfunctus:...-2--..-4 2 03! 033 
EEC HOLIUS oo-ccs cee occ eet ec tesenedees 1 ¢ 10 
IEraetura hunctusee sees 1/230 232 34 


*8 Present volume, p. 47 ff. 


29 There is an interesting parallel to this development in the use of 
morte functo for mortuo in speaking of a dead man: 
Ovid, Met. xi. 583 ff.: 
At dea non ultra pro functo morte rogari 
Sustinet. 
3° Including Ann. iii. 65. 2, xiv. 12. 5. There is perhaps one example 
with perfunctus (Ann. xili. 29. 3). 
81 The combination of consulatu and fungi is found three times (Galba 
3. 3, Tul. 23. 1, Nero, 1. 2), but not in the sense of consularis. 
8% Tib. 4. 2 and de Gram. 7 not in point here. 
33 One example with perfunctus (v. 11). 
34 Including xxxiv. 20. 
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In point of fact, the periphrases seem to be valuable chiefly 
as increasing the possibility of variety of expression. ‘Thus, in 
the passage which stands at the head of this note, consularis is 
applied to one man and praetura functus to the other, though 
no doubt seems to be entertained in regard to the office-holding 
of the first; indeed the Furneaux edition itself, in a note on 
1. 13. 4, states that Haterius was “‘probably consul suffectus in 
745, B. C. 9.7% 


The somewhat converse situation in the following is even more 


decisive: 
Tacitus, Ann. 111. 65. 2: ... omnes consulares, magna pars eorum 
qui praetura functi, multique etiam pedarii senatores certatim exsur- 
gerent. 


In this varied enumeration, it is perfectly clear that Tacitus 
means simply to designate major divisions in the constitution 
of the senate, and that eorwm qui praetura functi is meant to cover 
all praetorzi, without a thought as to actual office-holding. 


It is true, of course, that the periphrases probably in most 
cases are to be interpreted literally ;*° but the adjectives consularis 
and praetorius carry no implication of honorary appointment. 
The stylistic aspect of this whole question is well illustrated in 
the following: 


Tacitus, Agr. 44. 3: . . et consulari ac triumphalibus ornamentis 
praedito quid aliud adstruere fortuna poterat? 


Agricola had actually held the consulship; and, in telling of 
his high fortune, Tacitus might have stressed this fact by using 
the periphrasis consulatu functo. But he is content with the old 
standard consulari, which makes a good foil to the heavy tri- 
umphalibus ornamentis praedito which follows. 


8° So, in Ann. vi. 18. 4, Pompeius Macer, who actually served as praetor 
(see 1. 72. 4), is spoken of as frater praetorius in an enumeration of unfor- 
tunate relatives of Pompeia Macrina. 

8° In an example not exactly parallel (Pliny, N. H. vii. 181), a peri- 
phrasis with perfunctus very aptly marks a contrast between a man who 
died in the praetorship and another whose demise followed his term of 
office: obiere . . . . duo Caesares, praetor et praetura perfunctus. 
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(4) 


Tacitus, Hist. 11. 55. 3: Additae erga Germanicum exercitum 
laudes gratesque, et missa legatio, quae gaudio fungeretur. 


Though not exactly parallel to this odd sarcastic phrase, the 
rather strained use of the verb is well matched in a sentence 
penned by Dickens: “TI shall transact the business, you will 
transact the pleasure.’’*” 

Another turn may appeal to the modern reader as a bit 
humorous. It is something of a favorite with Ovid: 

Fast. ii. 327: 


Sic epulis functi sie dant sua corpora somno.*8 


In this connection, the perfect tense probably emphasizes the 
idea of completion, the simplex being about synonymous with 
the compound seen in the following: 


ALAR 22 ie 


Nocte domum repetens epulis perfuncta redibit. 


Usque adeo, certe ut videamur cernere eum, quem 
Rellicta vita iam mors et terra potitast. 
Lucretius, iv. 766 ff.: 
Nec dissentit ewm mortis letique potitum 
Iam pridem, quem mens vivum se cernere credit. 


These closely adjacent passages both refer to the phenomenon 
of sleep. In the second, it is pointed out that memory then 
registers no protest when the mind seems to behold a person 
known to be long since dead. 

The variety of expression is noteworthy, though nothing 
unusual is necessarily involved in the case-use; for elsewhere 





37 Our Mutual Friend, chap. xvi. 38 Cf. ii. 791, iv. 332, Met. iv. 765. 
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Lucretius employs both accusative and genitive with potior.*® 
More striking is the fact that the person (quem) in one instance 
is the object of potitast, whereas ewm is the subject of potitum 
in the other. 

Apparently it has seemed to some rather grotesque to speak 
of a person as “laying hold on death,” or the like; and it has 
been proposed to interpret potitwm as a passive (from potzo), 
with ‘‘possessed of the devil’? as an English parallel. 

It is true that in two plays of Plautus the-fortune of persons 
who fall into the hands of the enemy is described five times in 
the uniform phrase potitus est hostium.*® But, however that phrase 
may be analyzed, it does not seem very likely that in so remote 
and specialized an expression Lucretius found a model for mortis 
letique potitum, though such a connection is not inconceivable. 

As a matter of fact, it is not necessary to go so far afield for 
an explanation of the words of Lucretius. For it can easily be 
shown that to speak of ‘laying hold on death’ presented no 
difficulty to the Roman mind; e.g. 

Plautus, apud Gellium, i. 24. 3: 


Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, Comoedia luget, 
Scaena est deserta. 


Perhaps even more striking is the story told by Livy and 
repeated by Valerius Maximus*! with reference to the words by 
which Quintus Petillius unwittingly forecasted his own death: 


Livy, xli. 18. 9 ff.: Petillius adversus Balistae et Leti iugum 

. castra habuit. Ibi adhortantem eum pro contione milites, 

immemorem ambiguitatis verbi, ominatum ferunt se eo die Letum 
caplurum esse. 


With mortem apisc? and letwm capere in good use as synonyms 
for dying, there should certainly be no difficulty with such expres- 
sions as leti potiri and leto potir7.” 


39 With accusative, ii. 653, ili. 1037; with genitive, ii. 13. Ablative 
not used by Lucretius. 

40 Capt. 92, 144, 762; Epid. 532, 562. 

JT By Oh 

*” Cf. such phrases as ‘‘catch a cold,’’ ‘‘get one’s death,’ ete. So 
compotem malis (Accius, 36), and praeditd culpa (Lucretius, ii. 181), aerwmnis 
fulta (Persius, i. 78). 
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The combination leto potiri is used by Cicero in one of his 
translations from the Greek: 


Iisce Disp siesta: 


Ignaris homines in vita mentibus errant. 
_ Euthynous potitur fatorum numine leto. 
Sic fuit utilius finiri ipsique tibique. 


In the original there is nothing to suggest this turn to the 
translator. It may be worth noting that at this point Cicero 
is engaged in working out for his first Disputation an epilogue 
in which he brings together testimony to the effect that death 
is a thing to be desired. Just before the passage cited above 
he introduces another translation of similar purport :** 

Nam nos decebat coetus celebrantis domum 
Lugere, ubi esset aliquis in lucem editus, 
Humanae vitae varia reputantis mala; 


At qui labores morte finisset gravis, 
Hune omni amicos laude et laetitia exsequi. 


In view of this trend of the epilogue, which makes letwm 
appear as a thing to be desired, there is a certain aptness perhaps 
in the choice of the phrase leto potir?. Indeed, in such a connection 
even leto frui may be used: 


Statius, Theb. x. 442 ff.: 


Tales optatis regum in complexibus ambo, 
Par insigne animis, Aetolus et inclitus Arcas, 
Egregias efflant animas laetoque fruuntur. 


These words refer to an incident wherein a warrior commits sul- 
cide over the prostrate body of a fallen friend, and together 
they join the august company of the noble dead. 


(2) 


The previous note has shown how light is thrown upon such 
phrases as leti potiri and leto potiri by the ambiguity of the words 
se Letum capturum esse; and this circumstance reminds of the 


43 EvObvoos Kear porpidiw Oavarw (Plutarch, Cons. ad A poll. p. 109). 
44 From the lost Cresphontes of Euripides. 
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rather frequent passages in which phrases with potior and with 
capio stand in parallel relation: 


Terence, Adel. 876: 
Miseriam omnem ego capio, hie potitur gaudia. 

Bell. Hisp. 16. 3: Praedam armaque eorum sunt potiti, vivosque 
aliquos ceperunt. 

Livy, xxiii. 27.2: urbem Ascuam..... vi capiunt, omnique circa 
agro potiuntur.* 

Ovid, Met. xiii. 334 ff.: 
Tamque tuis potiar, faveat Fortuna, sagittis, 
Quam sum Dardanio, quem cepi, vate potitus. 


In the last of these passages, the necessity for variety of 
expression is obvious. More interesting is a distinctive group of 
poetic examples wherein the two verbs are crowded into a single 
clause with a greater or less effect of pleonasm: 

Ovid, Fast. iii. 551 ff.: 
Protinus invadunt Numidae sine vindice regnum, 
Et potitur capta Maurus Larba domo. 

Seneca, Herc. F. 54: 
Ereboque capto potitur et retegit Styga. 

Manilius, iv. 883 ff.: 
Tam nusquam natura latet; pervidimus omnem, 
Et capto potimur mundo, nostrumque parentem 
Pars sua perspicimus genitique accedimus astris.*® 
Compare similar phrasing with the verb rapio: 


Statius, Theb. ix. 25 ff.: 
Furor omnibus idem 
Tydeos invisi spoliis raptoque potiri 
Cor pore.** 


ab Soralso) vin ooe Oneal ar S- xxxixe leo ichemiersou4andua. 

© In Livy xxiii. 43. 13 the participle serves as a foil in contrast with 
another possibility: interesse capta an tradita Nola poteretur. Cf. also in. 
61. 10. 


47 Cf. the pleonasm in Martial ix. 30. 6: visa sibi est raplo bis viduata viro. 
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Vi 
VESCOR 
(1) 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 69: (videmus) multitudinem pecudum 
partim ad vescendum,..... partim ad vehendum, partim ad corpora 


vestienda. 


This quotation is part of an enumeration of the works of 
nature which tend to prove the existence of a presiding intelli- 
gence in the universe. The elasticity of meaning shown by the 
phrase ad vescendum is interesting. Of ad vehendum there is 
‘nothing to say; but ad vescendum does not mean that the ani- 
mals were created to graze, but rather to be eaten, or (inter- 
jecting another subject) for man’s eating, as in the following: 


Cicero, de Nat. D. ii. 160: qua pecude, quod erat ad vescendum 
hominibus apta, nihil genuit natura fecundius.*8 


The fact that the gerund is in part a noun may favor freedom 
of application in certain cases.4® In the following, note with 
what sort of phrases ad vescendum is correlated: 


Cicero, de Leg. i. 25: ... pecudes .... partim esse ad usum 
hominum, partim ad fructum, partim ad vescendum procreatas. 


Some may be inclined to assign a definitely passive force to 
this phrase in another passage, which is written of a fabulous 
race of men who have to get along without either mouth or nose: 

Pliny, N. H. vi. 188: pars etiam (eorum) ore concreto et naribus 


carens uno tantum foramine spirat potumque calamis avenae trahit 
et grana elusdem avenae sponte provenientis ad -vescendum. 


Approaching from another angle, one is reminded here that 
in Latin of a much later period there is an active vesco used in 
the sense of alo. Whether there is a foreshadowing of this in the 
present passage is problematical. 


48 So Livy, xxvii. 43. 10; ef. Cicero, de Leg. ii. 16 (nobis ad fruendum). 

49 Cf. Cicero, de Nat. D. ii. 160: Sus vero quid habet praeter escam? 
This is said with reference to the suitability of the animal for food (‘‘eat- 
ableness’’). 
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Strikingly different from anything above cited is the following: 


Livy, xxii. 52. 5: praeter equos virosque et si quid argenti—quod 
plurimum in phaleris equorum erat, nam ad vescendum facto per- 
exiguo, utique militantes, utebantur—omnis cetera praeda diri- 
pienda data est. 


Here there is reference to silver made into plate for (the business 
of) eating, i.e., to provide dishes whereon to eat. This application 
of the phrase suggests another passage of some obscurity: 


Manilius, v. 292 ff.: 
. . et triclinia templis 
Concertant; tectique auro lam vescimur auro. 


The closing phrase of this sentence may of course be metaphorical 
and hyperbolic; but it is possible that the poet intended auro to- 
be interpreted as ex auro or in auro. In that case the reference 
would be to expensive plate upon which viands were served.*° 

In this general connection it may not be without interest to 
note a passage in which the noun esca is correlated with an 
infinitive, and might be said to replace edere: 


Cato, Agr. 89: Eodem modo anserem alito, nisi prius dato 
bibere et bis in die, bis escam.*! 


(2) 
Accius, 145 ff.: 


Sed ita Achilli armis inclutis vesci studet, 
Ut cunecta opima levia (iam) prae illis putet. 


Pacuvius, 23: 
Qui viget, vescatur armis, id pereipiat praemium. 
Trag. Incert. 52 ff.: 
Mest aecum fruit 
Fraternis armis mihique adiudicarier. 


All these passages have to do with the Iudicitum Armorum. 
On the first two, in his uncritical way, Nonius assigns to vesc? 


50 For the use of such prepositional phrases in connection with dining, 
see present volume, p. 78, note 53. 


51 This is not more striking than the converse in Lucretius, iv. 765, 
where meminisse is used for memoria. 
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“ 


the force of ut?. It would be quite as simple to assign the force 
of fruz, which is written in a like context in the third example.” 

As a matter of fact, such “explanation”? leaves very much to 
be explained. All the other verbs of this general group show 
in Early Latin essentially the same meanings found in the Cice- 
ronian period; but of the six®? occurrences of vescor in Early Latin 
only one has to do with eating: 

Accius, 217 ff.: 


Ne cum tyranno quisquam epulandi gratia 
Accumbat mensam aut eandem vescatur dapem.*4 


The three remaining examples of the use of vescor follow: 


Pacuvius, 108: 


Fugimus, qui arte hac vescimur. 


Aceius, 189: 
Prius quam infans facinus oculi vescuntur tui. 
Accius, 591: 


Num pariter videor patriis vesci praemiis? 


On the first and third of these sentences Nonius comments 
again “‘vesc? etiam significat uti’; in the second, he interprets 
vesc? AS Meaning (zterwm?) videre. 

These samples of Early Latin usage, lacking almost wholly 
in general context, present a very difficult problem. It surely 
seems to lie beyond the scope of mere accident that five out of 
the six have nothing to do with the taking of food or drink. 
Indeed this circumstance tends to raise a doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the conventional etymologies proposed for the word 
vescor. 

* In Ovid’s Iudicium Armorum, the verb potior is used in reference to 
the arms: 

Met. xiii. 128 ff.: 
Si mea cum vestris valuissent vota, Pelasgi, 


Non foret ambiguus tanti certaminis heres, 
Tuque tuis armis, nos te poteremur, Achille. 


°5 Bennett counted but five, and Accius 145 should be included in the 
tables on pp. 20 and 38 of the present volume, making an addition of one 
to the total for the ablative with vescor. 


54 Cf. Horace, Serm. ii. 6. 65 ff.: quibus (cenis) ... . vescor. 
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Any who are interested in this general question should give 
attention in particular to the following passages: 


Novius, 52: 

Cur istue vadimonio assum? Vestimentum vesceris. 

Cicero, de Fin. v. 57: Itaque ut quisque optime natus institutus- 
que est, esse omnino nolit in vita, si gerendis negotiis orbatus 
possit paratissimis vesci voluptatibus. 

Lucretius, v. 71 ff.: 

Quove modo genus humanum variante loquela 
Coeperit inter se vesci per nomina rerum.°*° 
Horace, Carm. ii. 14. 10: 
Quicumque terrae munere vescimur.*® 
Pliny, NV. H. vii. 23: ..* in multis autem montibus genus homi- 


num ecapitibus caninis ferarum pellibus velari, pro voce latratum 
edere, unguibus armatum venatu et aucupio vesci. 


5° Tt is generally assumed here that loquela functions as the object of 
vesci. Cf. Parthenius Presbyter, 6 (Morel, p. 170), fruimur loquellis. 

56 Less important in this connection is the phrase aura (aethere) vesci, 
Vergil, Aen. i. 546, ii. 339; Statius, Theb. i. 237 ff. 


ON THE SYNTAX OF NITOR 


BY 
HERBERT C. NUTTING 


I 


Like its compounds adnitor, conitor, and enitor, the simplex 
nitor is freely used in the sense “struggle,” “exert oneself,” or 
the like. In this meaning it may be employed absolutely, or it 
may be used with an adverb, a prepositional phrase, an infinitive, 
or a purpose clause, and not infrequently it is found with an 
ablative of manner; e.g. 


Sallust, Bell. Zug. 31. 17: Vos pro libertate, quam ab illis accepistis, 
nonne summa ope nitemini?}! 


Tacitus, Hist. iii. 11. 3: Nec tam Primus et Aponianus et Messala, 
quamquam omni modo nisi, eripuere Saturninum quam obscuritas 
latebrarum. 


In this connection the line cannot always be sharply drawn 
between manner and the instrumental idea;? but there are ex- 
amples which surely belong under the latter head; e.g. 


Ovid, Fast. i. 565 ff.: 


Nititur hic umeris—caelum quoque sederat illis— 
Et vastum motu conlabefactat onus. 


Sallust, Bell. Tug. 60. 4: ac, sicuti audiri a suis aut cerni possent, 
monere alii, alii hortari aut manu significare aut niti corporibus. 


An interesting and clear case appears in a passage that gives 
directions for combatting disease: 


Celsus, iv. 26: donee conquiescat (aeger), contra siti, fame, 
vomitu nitt (se. oportet).® 


1 Here summa ope obviously is parallel to the fully developed adverb 
magnopere. 
* Note in the following how omnibus modis sums up gratia and voce: 
Sallust, Bell. Tug. 15. 2: Gratia, voce, denique omnibus modis pro 
alieno scelere et flagitio, sua quasi pro gloria, nitebantur. 
3 Cf. Livy, ii. 50. 9 (corporibus armisque), Persius, v. 6 (centeno gutture). 
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In the aspect of the use of nitor considered above, the syn- 
tactical relation involves no special problem. The present study 
is concerned chiefly with other examples of the use of nztor with 
the ablative wherein there is marked difference of opinion as to 
the nature of the case usage. This material falls under two 
main heads: 


A. Tue Active USE 


Here too the idea of exertion or pressure may be present, 
and with a downward direction. Observe the balance between 
locative and ablative in the two following passages: 

Vergil, Aen. i. 379 ff.: 


Improvisum aspris veluti qui sentibus anguem 
Pressit humi nitens trepidusque repente refugit. 


Varro, Men. 422: 
Contra coactus cervus latratu canum 
Fertur bisulcis ungulis nitens humu. 


The downward pressure marks the ablative as belonging to the 
“in” or “fon” class. Somewhat similar is the example found in 
the description of the behavior of the fish caught by Glaucus: 
Ovid, Met. xii. 936 ff.: 

Gramine contacto coepit mea praeda moveri 

Et mutare latus terraque® ut in aequore niti; 

Dumque moror mirorque simul, fugit omnis in undas 

Turba. 

So again when it is a case of mounting up by pressing down 
upon something, as in the fable of the fox who gets out of the 
well by way of the goat’s horns: 

Phaedrus, iv. 9. 11 ff.: 


Evasit puteo, nixa celsts cornibus, 
Hircumque clauso linquit haerentem vado.® 


4 It may be noted in passing that, though the rule is not without exception, 
the perfect participle takes the form nisus for the sense ‘“‘struggle,” “exert 
oneself,’ while nixus is regular in the uses now to be considered. 

5 The variant reading terreque (i.e. terraeque) is interesting. 

6 Cf. Tacitus, Hist. iii. 28. 2 (innixi umeris et... . scandentes), and 
perhaps Vergil, Aen. 1. 443 (nituntur gradibus). 
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With less emphasis upon the idea of exertion, the ablative 
with nitor is used in a general way of the thing upon which one 
rests—either literally or metaphorically. Further evidence that 
the ablative here belongs to the “‘in” or “‘on”’ category is afforded 
by the parallel use of prepositional phrases. Compare the fol- 
lowing: 

Cicero, p. Rab. Perd. 21:.... cum denique Q. Scaevola, confectus 


senectute..... , hastili nixus et animi vim et infirmitatem corporis 
ostenderet. 


Cicero, de Har. Resp. 60: vix haec .... nixa in omnium nostrum 
umeris cohaerebunt. 


Even more incisive are examples in which the accusative case 
is used with in: 


Vergil, Aen. xii. 398: 


Stabat acerba fremens ingentem nixus in hastam 
Aeneas.’ 


No other ablative forms are used more frequently with nitor 
than genu and genibus. In these references to the kneeling position 
conditions are favorable for the development of a stereotyped 
phrase, with possible loss of clear feeling as to the relation ex- 
pressed by the ablative.’ Indeed, Nixus genw serves as the 
designation of a constellation (‘the Kneeler’’),? and this name 
is not infrequently shortened to Nixrus.1° But there is evidence 
that even here the “in” or ‘fon’? idea was not wholly lost sight 
of, as the comparison of two examples will show: 


Ovid, Met. viii. 181 ff.: 
ee OCOs 
Qui medius Nixique genu est Anguemque tenentis. 


Vitruvius, ix. 4. 4: .... non longe positum est caput eius, qui 
dicitur Nisus" in genibus. 


7 For further illustration of the use of in and the accusative, see Petronius, 
123. 203, Statius, Theb. vii. 802, and perhaps v. 19. 


8 Cf. the description of a military formation: stantibus primis, secundis 
summissioribus, . . . . postremis etiam genu nixis (Livy, xliv. 9. 6), noting, 
too, that the singular genu is used. 

9 Cf. Innixus genu, Germanicus, Phaen. 673. 

_10E.g. Cicero, Phaen. 45, 400, 456, and 460. Generally speaking, the 
writers on astronomy seem to have found nitor a useful and convenient word. 


1 An obvious correction for Nessus. 
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There is like variety of expression in a pair of sentences in 
which an author in the compass of a short work has occasion 
to refer twice to the same circumstance: 


Cicero, de Div. i. 24: Coniectura enim nititur (divinatio), ultra 
quam progredi non potest. 

Cicero, de Div. ii. 55: . . . . coniectura omnis, in qua nititur 
divinatio. 


It is a fact not without interest that the use of the preposition 
is common when nitor is used in a metaphorical sense, especially 
if the ablative is a pronoun: 


Cicero, p. Mil. 19: ei viro autem mors parabatur, cuius in vita 
nitebatur salus civitatis.! 

Cicero, ad Att. i. 1. 4: .... Domiti, in quo uno maxime ambitio 
nostra nitetur. 


The “in” or “‘on” relation of the ablative in connection with 
the active use of nitor here under discussion is indicated also 
by the syntax of the compound innitor, which runs in close 
parallel. The prefix in- serves almost as well as the preposition 
in to bring out the idea of pressing or resting wpon something,— 
an emphasis which allows the compound to make free use of the 
dative™ as an alternative to the ablative. Compare the variation 
of case in the following pairs of sentences: 


Livy, iv. 19. 4: Confestim et ipse hasta innixus se in pedes excepit. 


Ovid, Met. xiv. 819 ff.: 
Innixusque hastae pressos temone cruento 
Impavidus conscendit equos Gradivus.% 


Ovid, Met. viii. 218 ff.: 
Aut pastor baculo stivave innixus arator 
Vidit et obstipuit. 
Columella, i. 9. 3: in arando stivae paene rectus innititur. 


122 So Cicero, de Har. Res. 60 (in umeris), Lucretius, v. 909 (in nomine) ; 
ef. perhaps Varro, Men. 123 (in pectore). In the literal sense: Manilius, 
ii. 802 ff. (in compagibus), Propertius, ii. 13. 22 (in toro), ii. 29. 40 (in solea), 
ll. 4. 15 (in sinw), Vitruvius, v. 10. 3 (in ferro). 

13 For other examples with pronouns, see Cicero, de Re P. vi. 12, p. Cael. 
25, p. Deio. 5, Valerius Maximus, viii. 4. 3. Literally: Cicero, Phaen. 301(?). 

44 Where the case can be determined, the dative is found about twice as 
often as the ablative. With the simplex, there is but one certain occurrence 
of the dative in classical Latin (Silius Italicus, xvii. 150), where Heinsius 
conjectures innixa for nixa. 

18 The dative hastae is found also in Silius Italicus, vi. 70, and in Statius, 
Theb. xii. 144. 
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Like nitor,!® this compound also is construed with 7m and the 


accusative : 
Nepos, Aft. 21. 5: hos ut venisse vidit, in cubitum innixus.... 
inquit. 
Pliny, N. H. vii. 182: expiravit ....cum staret in foro... . in 


P. fratrem innizus.“ 


In the phase of its use under discussion in this paper, the 
simplex nitor inclines rather strongly toward metaphorical appli- 
cations, though examples of use in the literal sense are common 
enough. Attention has already been called to an outstanding 
group of cases involving the ablatives genu and genibus;'* another 
distinctive category is made up of phrases which have to do with 
the relation of plants to their roots, etc.; e.g. 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 37: Quae (natura), quicquid genuit, non 
modo animal, sed etiam quod ita ortum esset e terra, ut stirpibus 
suis niteretur, .... perfectum esse voluit. 


Cicero, Cato M. 51: ... . viriditatem, quae nizxa fibris stirpium 
sensim adulescit. 


Pliny, N. H. xxvii. 85: Mas plures (radices) non habet, quoniam 
una radice nixus est palmi altitudine.!® 


Pliny, N. H. xix. 99: Quae rectam non habent radicem, statim 
plurimis nituntur capillamentis.?° 


The simplex is sparingly used of the practice of. resting a 
hand upon the shoulder of a friend or dependent: 


Cicero, in Verr. ii. 5. 86: Stetit soleatus praetor populi Romani 
.. muliercula nixus in litore. 


16 See page 171, and note 7. 
7 Cf, xxiv. 113, and Quintilian, Inst. Orat. xii. 10. 32. 


18 So with innitor: Bellum Africum, 84. 1, Germanicus, Phaen. 673, Livy, 
viii. 9. 14, Valerius Maximus, ix. 12. FH. 1, Velleius Paterculus, li. 83. 2. 

Nitor is rarely found in Early Latin. But one of the occurrences is in the 
phrase genibus nixae (Plautus, Rud. 695). If Scaliger’s emendation of the 
meaningless generibus to genibus is correct in Festus, 96 (M.), there is naive 
suggestion of the connection of nitor with the idea of kneeling in the remark: 
“Gnitor” et “gnixus”’ a genibus prisci dixerunt. 

19 The plural radicibus must have been familiar in this connection, but 
the examples that can be cited are all metaphorical: Celsus, vill. 1 (of the 
“roots” of teeth), Cicero, p. Cael. 14, Quintilian, Znst. Orat. 1. 1. 28, 1. 3. 5, 
Valerius Maximus, v. 9. E. 7; cf. Manilius, ii. 82. The compound innitor is 
used literally with radicibus in Columella, iv. 2. 2, and Pliny, N. H. xvi. 127. 


20 Cf. xix. 33; so. xvil. 121 (cortice). 
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Statius, Theb. iv. 582 ff.: 
Nec iam firmanti baculo nee virgine fida 
Nititur, erectusque solo ‘‘Desiste canendo, 
Nata,”’ ait.?! 


A check of the metaphorical and the literal applications of 
nitor in the use here under discussion may be made with the help 
of the Conspectus at the close of this paper,” and the subject 
need not be pursued further here. 

But before passing to a consideration of a passive meaning 
on the part of this verb, it may be well to illustrate some of the 
factors that in individual cases help to define and establish its 
force as active; e.g. 


Apuleius, Apol. 60: Nee ipsi ausi sunt perlegere nec quicquam 
eo (testamento) niti. 


Here ausi sunt limits any natural interpretation of eo niti to 
“trust (depend upon) that (testimony).”’* An expression of 
necessity or propriety may operate in like manner: 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 2: sin autem virtus ... . famula fortunae 
est nec tantarum virium est, ut se ipsa tueatur, vereor ne non tam 
virtutis fiducia nitendum nobis ad spem beate vivendi quam vota 
facienda videantur.*4 


The purpose idea also favors. an active interpretation of this 


verb: 
Cicero, de Off. i. 122: Est igitur adulescentis maiores natu vereri 
exque iis deligere optimos et probatissimos, quorum consilio atque 
auctoritate nitatur.”° 


21 With innitor more frequently: Asconius, 20 (iuvenibus), Rutilius Lupus, 
ii. 7 (duobus), Suetonius, Nero 43. 2 (wmeris familiarium), Tacitus, Hist. 1. 
27. 3 (liberto); cf. Pliny, Ep. vi. 16. 19 (servulis). In all of these examples the 
case is ambiguous. The dative appears once, Tacitus, Ann. il. 29. 2 (fratri, 
ef. in fratrem, Pliny, N. H. vii. 182); so metaphorically tibi, Pliny, Pan. 8. 4. 

In other connections, the use of wmero or wmeris with the compound is 
common: Livy, vill. 8. 10, Propertius, i. 20. 44, Ps. Quintilian, 2. 24, Seneca, 
Dial. ii. 2. 2, xi. 7. 1, Silius Italicus, iv. 467 (defined as ablative by association 
with cervice), Tacitus, Hist. ui. 28. 2. 

2 Page 186 ff. 

23 Cf. the effect of docuit in Horace, A. P. 280. 

4 Cf. Part. Orat. 115 (niti oportebit). 

25 So Part. Orat. 46, and Auctor ad Herennium iv. 7. Cf. also the effect 
of the subsecutive ne-clause in Tacitus, Ann. iv. 19. 2. 
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So the presence of certain adverbs: 


Quintilian, Decl. 270: Nec statim nitor illa aequitate, ut dicam 
quam sit iustum. 


With statim, it is less possible to escape the idea of initiative on 
the part of the speaker.2* This example and those cited above 
provide a useful foil for others of a diverse type next to be 
taken up. 


B 
THE PassiIvE UsE 


The passive use of nitor is best approached through the 
examples which use the participle nixus, which is freely employed 
as a sort of tenseless adjective; e.g. 


Afranius, 369 ff.: 
... etenim cottidiano in rebus maximis 
Propositis qui noenum potest quin meo sit nizus nomine. 


There is nothing here to suggest initiative on the part of the 
subject of the verb; he is merely represented as helpless without 
the support of the speaker’s prestige. So again: 


Cicero, p. Balb. 34: Cum praepotens terra marique Carthago nira 
duabus Hispaniis huic imperio immineret. 


By virtue of being praepotens terra marique, Carthage might well 
menace Rome; but the support of the Spanish peninsula is im- 
portant enough for special notice. 

In such passages as these the participle nixus clearly is far 
on the way to the force of fultus (‘“‘supported,” “buttressed’’), 
and the ablative is readily felt as in instrumental relation. 

While this development is most easily appreciated with the 
participial form,” the same tendency manifests itself elsewhere 
also; and an instrumental relation with the other forms of nitor 
is not more anomalous than with certain verbs of active form, 
€.g., sua manu cadere: 

*6 Cf. Statius, Theb. iv. 582 ff. (iam). 


*’ So with the participle of innitor, Tacitus, Ann. xv. 51. 7; (eum) nullis 
testibus innisum facile confutavit. 
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Cicero, ad Fam. xii. 10. 2:....ut.... arbitrarentur te... . in 
Italiam venire cum exercitu, ut, si haec ex sententia confecta essent, 
consilio atque auctoritate tua, sin quid forte titubatum, .. . exercitu 
two niteremur. 


In connection with its nearest ablative, niteremur clearly verges 
to passive force; for it could hardly have been thought that 
Cassius was coming in order that Cicero and his friends might 
rely on his army, but rather that they might be thereby secured, 
if things took a bad turn.?® So again: 
Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 1. 4. 42: Sed ne hi quidem, qui hoc fortis- 
sime affirmant, wllo satis idoneo auctore nituntur. 


Quintilian, Decl. 249: qui cum fortiter fecisset, cum recenti 
meritorum gratia niteretur, plus tamen putavit apud vos valere... . 
religionem et fidem vestram.?9 


In the second of these passages it is interesting to observe 
that the man in question did not depend upon the sentiment 
in his favor (note tamen), though it was making for his security. 

One example using the perfect participle merits notice because 
of the presence of the adverb bene: 


Ovid Wimstzwva 2eaos: 
Ille deus, bene quo Romano potentia niza est, 
Saepe suo victor lenis in hoste fuit. 


As a part of the compliment to the emperor, it is natural to 
take the adverb as referring to the success of his administration. 
This inclines to a passive interpretation: “‘on whose shoulders the 
Roman power is securely stayed.” 


28 Gellius, xvii. 2. 4 very aptly brings out the passive potentiality of 
forms of innitor: “quoniam, quibus innitimur, tis quasi erigimur attollimurque.” 


*9 Worth examining in this connection are Cicero, p. Flacc. 62, and Quin- 
tilian, Znst. Orat. i. 5. 72. A striking case, but with some manuscript confusion 
in the opening phrase of the sentence is found in the following: 

Valerius Maximus, i. 4. Praef. (Nepot.): Postea Romulus duo- 
decim (vulturibus) potior Remo fuit, quod Remus prioribus auspiciis 
niteretur, Romulus pluribus. 

The triumph of Romulus was not due to any attitude of his; its cause was 
the concrete support of the auspices. 
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Ill 


The active and passive phases of the use of nitor just described 
balance almost exactly the syntax of fretus, which has elsewhere 
been fully discussed.*? On the other hand, the use of the ablative 
with nitor is fundamentally different from that found with verbs 
of the utor, fruor group, to which some scholars would attach it; 
for the function of the ablative with these last named verbs is 
essentially objective.*! * 

Despite the radical syntactical difference, however, there are 
important points of practical contact between phrases using the 
ablative with nitor and with utor. This may be due to the fact that 
utor (like faczo) is a word of wide meaning and general applica- 
tion;” and, when the context is sufficiently defining, it might 
easily replace a more specific word like nitor, as in the following 
passage, which describes people scaling a height: 

Frontinus, Strat. iii. 9. 3: Hi Ligure ducente loris et clavis, quibus 


in ascensu nitebantur, adiuti, cum ad posteriora.... castelli pervenis- 
sent, concinere et tumultuari . . . . coeperunt. 


If some early copyist had here changed nitebantur to the less 
specific utebantur, we should never have suspected that there 
had been tampering with the text; for the connection would 
make it perfectly clear to what use the straps and clubs were 
put, 

So again in the realm of metaphorical meaning. In English, 
in answer to the question ““How do you get such good crops?” 
the reply may be either ““We depend upon B fertilizer chiefly” 
or We use B fertilizer chiefly.” The former expression is quite 


3° Present series, VIII, 305 ff. 

3t Present volume, 21 ff. 

® For discussion and illustration of this point, see present volume, 63 ff. 

6 It is not impossible that the choice of nitor in this passage was acci- 
dentally determined by the fact that in Sallust’s version of the story it is said 
of the Ligurian who first discovered the way up the cliff; ramis ... . saxis 
aan g Bell. Tug. 93. 4). Cf. also a similar example with innitor Seneca, Dial. 
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satisfactory and adequate because the context so clearly implies 
actual use. Compare the employment of nitor and utor in the 
following: 


Celsus, vii. Praef.: In iis quoque (morbis), in quibus medica- 
mentis Maxime nitimur,..... ce 


Nepos, Phoc. 3. 1: Harum utraque (factio) Macedonum patrociniis 
utebatur. 


In situations like this, it obviously is a matter of arbitrary 
choice which verb is to be used.** With an interchange of the two 
in the sentences just cited, everything would be entirely satis- 
factory.* 


34 So Caesar, B. G. i. 13. 6, Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 1. 6. 16. 


3 The parallelism of the syntax of nitor and fretus (mentioned above) 
extends to the detail that, with the help of implication, fretus too may become 
interchangeable with utor: 

Ammianus Marcellinus, xvii. 138. 27: . . . . aliquotiens peragrans 
pedibus flumina, non congressibus nec armis fretus aut viribus, sed 
latrocintis adsuetus occultis .... 1am inde ab instituta gente nostris 
quoque maioribus formidatus. 

Here fretus and adsuetus are roundabout and diversified ways of intimating 
that the enemy did not. wse one method of warfare but did wse another. 

The practice of suggestion by intimation is, of course, widespread. 
Another illustration is provided by contentus with the ablative, which may 
state a mental attitude, but naturally also implies acceptance or possession 
of the thing indicated, as in English: ‘“‘And with this he was content.’’? A more 
elaborate device is seen in the following: 

Juvenal, x. 182 ff.: 

Ipsum compedibus qui vinxerat Ennosigaeum— 

Mitius id sane, quod non et stigmate dignum 

Credidit. 
Xerxes put fetters upon the sea god, but mercifully did not flog him (according 
to this version of the story). 

36 Tt may be mentioned in passing that, through a different implication, 
nitor and the ablative approach more or less clearly the field of a verb like 
egeo; for dependence upon a thing readily suggests the need of that thing; e.g. 

Tacitus, Ann. i. 78. 2: Centesimam rerum venalium post bella 
civilia institutam deprecante populo edixit Tiberius militare aerarium 
e0 subsidio niti. 

The populace wanted the tax repealed, but the emperor explains that the 
military chest is dependent upon it, Le. requires it. So again: 

Ovid, ex Pont. ui. 4. 15 ff.: 

Cunctaque cum mea sint propenso nixa favore, 

Praecipuum veniae ius habet ille liber. 

Cicero, p. Flacc. 36: Tu vero tibi habeto istam laudationem; nec 
enim Acmonensium festimonio Flacci vita et dignitas nititur. 

With these examples may be compared another which employs the 
compound innitor: 

Seneca, Ep. 92. 2: Is est . . . . beatus, quem nulla res minorem 
facit. Tenet summa, et ne wlli quidem nisi sibi innixus. 

Possessing all that is worth while, the happy man is self-sufficient, and needs 
(the support of) no one else. 
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In view of these facts, it would seem obvious that editors 
should proceed very warily in the matter of conjecture and 
emendation at this point; but, curiously enough, questions of 
text involving nitor and utor are often treated in a surprisingly 
offhand and dogmatic fashion; e.g. 


Cicero, in Caecil. 13: Scit ... C. Marcellus, scit .... Cn. Lentulus 
Marcellinus; quorum fide atque praesidio Siculi maxime utuntur, quod 
omnino Marcellorum nomini tota illa provincia adiuncta est. 

Here, without comment, the standard Oxford Text (Peterson) 
discards the manuscript reading in favor of nituntur conjectured 
by Manutius. But where more than one ablative is used, the 
verb frequently is chosen to fit the nearest, and praesidio uti is 
a perfectly sound expression for ‘‘enjoy the patronage of’’; cf. 
the employment of uéfor in a sentence cited just above: 

Nepos, Phoc. 3. 1: Erant eo tempore Athenis duae factiones . . 
Harum utraque Macedonum patrociniis utebatur. 

In at least two other passages wtor has been eliminated in 
like manner in favor of nitor;7 and where the manuscripts vary, 
the preference seems generally given to the more specific nitor.*8 
Suggestion of emendation from nitor to utor is not so cordially 
received.*? 

It may be that unfamiliarity with the scope and the possibil- 
ities of utor has had something to do with the predilection for 
readings involving forms of nitor. Now that fairly complete data 
are available for the use of wtor,*° it might be well worth while to 
consider anew some of the text questions in passages where these 
two verbs either are or seem to be in competition."! 


7 Apuleius, de Plat. ii. 24, Tacitus, Ann. iii. 63. 6; cf. Pliny, Zp. x. 110. 1. 


38 So Apuleius, Met. ui. 15, Cicero, de Invent. ii. 147, Part. Orat. 124 and 
132, Florus, u. 1. 4. 


88 On Cicero, Part. Orat. 46, Lambinus suggests emending niteretur to uteretur. 
40 See Conspectus, present volume, p. 80 ff. 


41 For example, as noted above, utor is arbitrarily emended to nitor in 
Tacitus, Ann. 1. 63. 6: Neque minus Milesios Dareo rege uti. This phrase 
occurs in a passage having to do with the claims for right of asylum in con- 
nection with certain Greek temples, and with the basis of the different claims. 
It is true that not long before in the text occurs the phrase ‘‘ceteros obscuris 
ob vetustatem initiis niti.”” But an examination of the whole passage shows 
that the claims are described in a variety of ways; and there is no reason 
why Tacitus should not say “And the Milesians did not fail to play up (uéd) 
king Darius.” 
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In general, it adds to the complexity of the text problem that 
the forms of nitor and utor coincide throughout in number and 
length of syllables; and the palaeographical aspect of the situation 
cannot be neglected. For if Homer himself nods occasionally, so the 
otherwise ‘‘best’’ manuscript might easily at times report nzteretur 
for uteretur, nisus for usus, or vice versa,” especially in passages 
where either verb would yield a satisfactory sense. In the fol- 
lowing sentence note how easily the writer shifts from utor to 
nitor in parallel clauses in which he is giving directions for legal 
procedure: 

Quintilian, Inst. Orat. iv. 5. 13 ff.: Quod sane in parte verum 


est . ..., si modo indubitabile est, sit solo utendum; at si quid in eo, 
quod est fortius, timebimus, utraque probatione nitemur. 


The variation here is purely stylistic; the verbs could have been 
interchanged with perfect propriety.” 


TV 


Several of the compounds of nitor, by virtue of their meaning, 
are of little interest in connection with the present study; such 
are conitor, enitor, obnitor, and renitor. They provide, however, 
an example of the use of a prepositional phrase which is worth 
quoting as illustrating the characteristic notion of pressure (out- 
ward and) downward: 


Livy, xxi. 36. 7: Nee stipes cirea radicesve, ad quas pede aut 
manu quisquam eniti posset, erant. 


In another passage the participle obnixus is regarded by some 
aS passive in sense: 


Nepos, Chab. i. 2: reliquam phalangem, .... obnizo.... genu 
scuto, proiecta hasta impetum excipere hostium docuit. 


© There is similar confusion between nixus and nexus; and, to go farther 
afield, between usus and visus. 

48 Cf. the use of nitor in the following: Apuleius, Met. vii. 28, Cicero, 
de Orat. i. 90, 1. 214, in Pis. 19, in Verr. i. 15, Quintilian, Inst. Orat. xii. 6. 6, 
Decl. 270, Ps. Quintilian, 13. 7. 
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The passive interpretation is at any rate not conclusive; for the 
ablative phrase might easily mean: “with knee pressing against 
shield.’”44 

The compound adnitor is found twice with the dative,® and 
five times with ambiguous forms. With some of the latter the 
examples parallel certain phrases with nitor and innitor; e.g. 


Valerius Maximus, v. 3. 3: Finge accusatorem ... . opem genibus 
adnixum orasse. 


Vergil, Aen. 1x. 229: 
Stant longis adnixi hastis. 

Vergil, Aen. iv. 690: : 
Ter sese attollens cubitoque adniza levavit."® 


For the purposes of this study, the most important of the 
compounds are znnitor and subnixus; and their case-use is recorded 
in full in the Conspectus which follows. 

In regard to the compound with sub-, the fact is noteworthy 
that it appears only in the form of the participial adjective 
subnixus,—a situation that strongly favors isolation from the 
simplex, with establishment of a status somewhat like that of 
fretus. 

This weak bond with the simplex makes it easier for subnixus 
to be felt as a passive (which it is in form), and for a full instru- 
mental relation in the use of the ablative; e.g. 


Livy, xli. 19. 7: Dardani, cum Bastarnas . .. graviores fieri in 
dies cernerent subnixos Thracum ... . auziliis, audendum aliquid 
. . Tati, .... conveniunt. 


In this sentence graviores is the key word. The enemy grow 
daily more dangerous (graviores). Why? Because they are 
strengthened” (subnixos). How? By reinforcements. So again: 


“4 Tt is less likely, perhaps, that obnizxo is to be construed as a modifier 
of scuto; if so taken, ep. scuta innixa umeris (Livy, viii. 8. 10), or perhaps 
(hasta) adnixa columnae (Vergil, Aen. xii. 92). 

 Vergil, Aen. xii. 92 (adnixa columnae), and Tacitus, Ann. iii. 61. 1 
(oleae adnisam). The incident referred to in the second of these passages 
is found again in Ovid. Her. xx. 100, where nitor is oddly construed with de 
and the ablative. 


46 The two other occurrences are Columella, v. 4. 1 (pedaminibus adnixae), 
and Statius, Theb. ii. 525 ff. (adnizxi iaculis). 


“This meaning is not far removed from “(be firmly) grounded,” which 
appertains to the simplex. 
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Martial, 1. 39. 5 ff.: 


Si quis erit recti custos, mirator honesti, 
Et nihil areano qui roget ore deos. 

Si quis erit magnae subnixus robore mentis, 
Dispeream, si non hic Decianus erit. 


This laudatory poem describes the admirable attainments and 
endowments of Decianus. Among other things, he is sustained 
(subnixus) by the strength of a great mind.*® 
The first of the two examples just cited is typical of a little 
group of cases having to do with military support: 
Ps. Quintilian, 3. 3: ... . tum, cum tota subnixum Numidia 
fregimus Tugurtham. 
Tacitus, Ann. i. 47. 2: validior per Germaniam exercitus, propior 
apud Pannoniam; ille Galliarum opibus subnixus, hie Italiae im- 
minens. 
Florus, i. 45. 23: Alesiam ducentorum quinquaginta milium 
iuventute subnixam flammis adaequavit.*® 


A more distinctive group can conveniently be approached 
through the following example: 


Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. 183: Exemplum inlustre (est), C. Proculeium, 
Augusti Caesaris familiaritate subnixum, in stomachi dolore gypso 
poto conscivisse sibi mortem. 


The construction of this passage is very unusual; ordinarily 
Caesaris familiaritate subnixum conscivisse sibi mortem would 
mean that the man was helped to his death by the emperor’s 
favor.°° But Pliny means simply to show wherein the case was 
noteworthy, and accomplishes this by characterizing the suicide 
parenthetically as ‘“‘Augusti Caesaris familiaritate subnixus,”’ 1.e., 
“a man lifted high by the favor of the Emperor Augustus.” 


483 Incidentally it may be noted that the presence of the modifier magnae 
tends to bar an active interpretation of subnixus. 


49 So Tacitus, Ann. xi. 1. 2; cf. also Ann. 1. 11. 3, and Asconius, 40. Some- 
what similar are a few passages using an ablative such as potestate, where in 
English we should say ‘‘armed (with),” or the like; e.g. 

Florus, u. 5. 3: Equites Romani tanta potestate subnizi .... 
interceptis vectigalibus peculabantur suo iure rem publicam. 
Cf. Silius Italicus, viii. 243; so perhaps Tacitus, Ann. xii. 54. 1 (reading 
uncertain). 
5° Note the variant reading: Caesaris in familiaritate subnixum. 
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From this it is but a step to subnixus in the sense ‘“‘ puffed up”’: 
Cicero, de Re P. ii. 45: Deinde, victorits divitiisque subnixus, 
exultabat insolentia neque suos mores regere poterat. 


Cicero, de Orat. i. 246: . . . qui eius artis adrogantia . . . subnizxi 
ambulant. 


Livy, xxvi. 13. 15: nee videbo Ap. Claudium et Q. Fulvium 
victoria tnsolenti subnixos, neque vinctus per urbem .. . trahar.*! 


There are one or two similar passages in which the note of 
arrogance is not so pronounced: 


Silius Italicus, xiv. 285 ff.: 


. . Mersasque impune profundo 
Clade pharetrigeri subnixas regis Athenas. 


Livy, xxv. 41. 1: Marcellum . .. , qui Hannibalem subnixum 
victoria Cannensi ab Nola reppulisset. 


In all, there are about forty occurrences of suwbnixus in classical 
Latin; and it is interesting that out of this small total so many 
cases are devoted to specialized uses rather remote from the 
meaning of the simplex. Still farther removed is the sole example 
in which subnixus is found with a prepositional phrase: 


Quadrigarius, Ann. i. Frg. 13: Ea dum fiunt, Latini swbnixo 
animo ex victoria inerti consilium ineunt. 


Lack of context makes it difficult to judge fairly of this case. 
If the text is sound, the meaning would seem to be “with spirits 
exalted as a result of (ex) victory easily won.” Canter emends 
to et victoriae certt. 


Several other passages have peculiarities that merit notice: 


Ovid, Met. vi. 715 ff.: 


Barbaque dum rutilis aberat subnixa capillis, 
Implumbes Calaisque puer Zetesque fuerunt. 


This seems to reverse the usual force of subnixus; for the beard 
does not top the hair. A variant reading swbnexa makes fair 
sense; and, as above noted, there often is confusion of nzxus and 
nexus in the manuscripts. 


_ Cf. Livy, xxxix. 53. 8 (note inflatior redierat). In such connections as 
this subnixus touches the field of sublatus. 
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In the following sentence there is like difficulty in regard to 

the relation of crest and helmet: 
Silius Italicus, 1. 397 ff.: 
... galeamque coruscis 
Subnixam cristis. 

The editors emend to subnexam, though this reading is by no 
means as satisfactory as subnexa for the passage last discussed. 
In a third somewhat similar occurrence such emendation would 
seem to be quite out of the question: 


Cicero, de R. P. vi. 21: Cernis autem... . terram quasi quibusdam 
redimitam et circumdatam cingulis, e quibus duos maxime inter se 
diversos et caeli verticibus ipsis ex utraque parte subnixos obriguisse 
pruina vides. 

The reference here is to the polar zones, which are not supported 
by the poles, but rather lie beneath them; hence something like 
subiectos might have been expected. As a matter of fact, the 
north temperate zone is described in this same passage as subiectus 
Aquiloni, and in the Tusculan Disputations, i. 68 (quoting Accius), 
it is referred to as (ora) sub axe posita.” 

On a somewhat different footing is the following example, 
in which subnerus is commonly written, though with little manu- 
script support: 

Vergil, Aen. iv. 216 ff.: 

Maeonia mentum mitra crinemque madentem 

Subnixus. 
The reading here given is attested by the manuscripts and by 
Nonius and Servius; and, as Conington points out,°? a normal 
interpretation of the word is possible, if cap-strings are taken 
into account. The notion of encircling is strongly suggested in 
another passage referring to a town and its wall: 

Vergil, Aen. ui. 401 ff.: 

hie illa ducis Meliboei 


Parva Philoctetae subnixa Petilia muro. 


2 Of interest here is a passage in Statius (7heb. vii. 345 ff.) in which a 
town lying near the foot of a mountain is referred to in the following terms: 
Hyampolin acri subnixam scopulo. Cf. also a reference to enslavement in 
the terms servitute subnixus, Tertullian, de Patientia, 4. 


53 Ad loc. 
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Fundamentally, subnixa here probably approximates munita very 
closely in meaning; the encircling idea is suggested as the picture 
of the town is brought before the mind’s eye in the description 
of the situation in Italy. 


V 
CONSPECTUS 


As noted at the beginning of this study, nztor is much used in 


the general sense of “strive,” ‘‘exert oneself,’ and the like; and 


in this meaning it is sometimes accompanied by an instrumental 
ablative. Such examples are remote from the present purpose, 
and they are not represented in the following list; however, some 
eases about which there might be room for doubt have been 
included and marked with the interrogation point (?). Where 
an important question of text is involved the asterisk (*) is used. 


54 Attention may here be called also to a sentence in which the editors 
regularly accept the emendation innexwm for innixum: 


Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 14. 2: (Antistius) Pammenem, eiusdem loci 
exulem et Chaldaeorum arte famosum eoque multorum amicitiis 
innixum, similitudine fortunae sibi conciliat, ventitare ad eum 
nuntios et consultationes non frustra ratus; simul annuam pecuniam 
a P. Anteio ministrari cognoscit. 

In his exile, Antistius is scheming to secure a recall, and he naturally selects 
as a tool a man who has secret friends and backers at Rome, with whom he is 
constantly in touch. The participle innizum may well have been chosen to 
mark the outstanding position occupied by Pammenes among the exiles. 
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NITOR 


Accius, 629 ff., remis (?) 
Afranius, 370, nomine 
Apuleius: 
Apol. 
59, testimonio 
60, eo (testimonio) 
de Plat. 
i. 6, robore 
11. 6, ratione 
il. 24,* viribus 
Met. 
ii. 32, quo (lumine) 
il. 15,* violentia 
vi. 3, genu 
vii. 28, praesidio 
Auct. ad Her. iv. 7, auctoritate 
Bell. Alex. 20. 6, animo (?) 


Brutus, apud Cie. ad M. Brut. i. 4a. 


4, viribus 
Caesar (and Hirtius): 
Bae} 
i. 45. 6, virtute, patientia (?) 
ill. 43. 3, qua (auctoritate) 
BaGe 
i. 13. 6, insidiis 
vill. 10. 4,* adventu 
Catullus: 
61. 68,* stirpe 
64. 177, spe 
Celsus: 
ii. 18, volatu 
vil. Praef., medicamentis 
viii. 1, radicibus 
Cicero: 
Acad. i. 44,* rebus 
ad Att. 
i. 1. 4, in quo (Domitio) 
ill. 9. 2, spe 
iv. 16. 6, Gallia* 
ad Fam. 
v. 8. 2, consiliis, monitis, stu- 
diis, actionibus 
xii. 10. 2, consilio, auctoritate, 
exercitu 


Cato M., 51, fibris 
de Div. 
i. 19, Olympo (see ii. 45) 
i, 24, coniectura 
il. 45, Olympo (see i. 19) 
ll. 55, in qua (coniectura) 
de Fin. i. 61, honesto (neut.) 
de Har. Res. 60, in umeris 
de Invent. 
li. 143, quo (neut.) 
ii. 147,* scripto (neut.) 
de Leg. Frg. 2 (M.) (natura) 
de Nat. D. 
ii. 108, genibus 
ii. 113, pinnis 
de Off. 1. 122, consilio, auctoritate 
de Orat. 
i. 90, copia 
i. 214, prudentia, arte 
il. 30, mendacio 
de Re P. 
il. 11, cireumiectu, saxo 
vi. 12, in quo (masc.) 
in Caecil. 13,* conjecture (fide, 
praesidio) 
in Pis. 19, consilio, praesidio 
in Verr. 
i. 15, gratia, auctoritate, poten- 
tia 
ni. 2. 71, spe 
il. 2. 175, splendore 
i. 5. 86, muliercula 
p. Balb. 34, Hispaniis 
p. Cael. 
2, libidine, odio 
5, iudicio 
14, radicibus 
19, gratia, opibus 
25, in quibus (neut.) 
79, filio 
p. Clu. 
1, (invidia) 
112, uno (neut.) 
114, rebus 


~ 
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Nitor: Cicero (Con.) 
p. Clu. 
156, aequitate 
p. Deio, 5, in qua (frequentia) 
p. Flace. 
36, testimonio 
62, laude 
p. Mil. 
19, in vita 
83, conscientia 
p. Rab. Perd. 21, hastili 
p. Seaur. 18,* testibus,* viris 
p. Sest. 
19, supercilio 
27, fide 
Part. Orat. 
46, quibus (neut.) 
115, causis, facultatibus 
124,* sententia 
125, aequitate, utilitate 
127, aequitate 
132,* qua (significatione) 
133, seripto (neut.) 
Phaen. 
85, pinna 
301, in his (?) 
Tuse. Disp. 
v. 2, fiducia 
v. 37, stirpibus 
Ps. Cicero: 
in Sall. 5, opinione 
prid. exil. 
5, opibus 
11, nobilitate 
Consolatio ad Liviam 52 (Baeh- 
rens), rota (?) 
Ennius, Ann. (V.) 161, scalis (?) 
Florus: 
ll. 1. 4,* regno 
ii. 9. 5, viribus (?) 
Frontinus, Strat. iii. 9. 3, quibus 
(loris, clavis) 
Fronto: 
42. 18, quibus (criminibus) 
47. 22, genibus 
Germanicus, Phaen. 480, orbe (?) 
Horace: 
A. P. 280, cothurno 


Carm., iv. 2. 2 ff., pennis 

Livy: 

xxvi. 9. 7, genibus 

xlil. 2. 2, genibus 

xliv. 9. 6, genu 

xliv. 36. 5, pilis 
Lucretius: 

ii. 863, quibus (fundamentis) 

v. 909, in nomine 


Manilius: 
i. 315, genibus 
i. 361, conjecture* 
ii. 802 ff., in compagibus 
ii. 821,* radicibus 


v. 646, genu 
Martial, i. 109. 8,* collo* 
Nepos: 


Milt. 3. 5, regno 
Phoc. 3. 1, *conjecture (patroci- 
niis) 
Ovid: 
ex Pont. 
i. 8. 52, baculo 
il. 7. 27, pinnis (?) 
il. 4. 15, favore 
Fast. 
il. 26, arbore 
il. 751, stipite 
v. 507, genu 
vi. 269, fulcimine 
Her. 
xv. 58, arbore 
xx. 100, de qua arbore 
Met. 
iv. 733, eo (scopulo) 
vu. 506, in capulo 
vill. 183, genu 
xil. 937, terra, in aequore 
Trist., v. 2. 35, quo (deo) 
Petronius, 123. 203, in hastam 
Phaedrus, iv. 9. 11, cornibus 
Plautus, Rud. 695, genibus 
Pliny: 
Ep. 
1. 5. 5, sententia 
i. 20. 6, orationibus 
x. 110.1, *conjecture (mandatis) 
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Nitor: 
Pliny the Elder: 
N. H. 


xvii. 121, cortice 
xix. 33, fibris, capillamentis 
xix. 99, capillamentis 
xxvii. 85, radice 
Propertius: 
i. 3. 8, manibus 
i. 16. 33, lacerto 
i. 16, 42, adj. (7) 
11. 13. 22, in toro 
ii. 29. 40, in solea 
i. 3. 15, lyra 
ill. 4. 14, in sinu 
Quadrigarius, Ann.1. Frg. 12, virtute 
Quintilian: 
Decl. 
249, gratia 
270, aequitate 
276 (bis), interpretatione, ac- 
tione 
324, hoc (neut.) 
333, auctoritate* (?) 
338, testimonio 
355, fundamentis 
Inst. Orat. 
i. 1. 28, radicibus 
i. 3. 5, radicibus 
i. 5. 72, iudicio 
i. 6. 16, ratione, exemplo 
il. 4. 42, auctore 
iii. 6. 43, aequo (neut.) 
iii. 6. 87, verbis, voluntate 
iii. 6. 95, testamento, proxi- 
mitate 
iv. i. 36; see Cicero, p. Clu. 1 
iv. 5. 14, probatione 
v. 7. 4, scientia 
v. 11. 1, auctoritate 
vy. 12, 7, argumento 
vi. Prooem. 9, spe, voluptate 
vil. 4. 26, 1ure 
vii. 6. 4, seripto (neut.), volun- 
tate 
vii. 6. 9, voluntate 
vii. 8. 1, seripto (neut.) 
vii. 8. 5, seripto (neut.) 


vill. 3. 64, see Cicero, in Verr. 
i. 5. 86 
ix. 4. 104, see Cicero, in Verr. 
i. 5. 86 
xu. 6. 6, viribus 
Ps. Quintilian: 
3. 19, genu 
13. 7, argumentis 
17. 14, rigore 
Sallust, Bel. Tug. 98. 4, ramis, saxis 
Seneca: 
Herc. F. 1820, hae (manu) 
Thy. 600, genu 
Silius Italicus: 
xl. 502 ff., quis (opibus) 
xvi. 150, uni viro 
Statius: 
Sil. 
1. 2. 152, columnis 
v. 5. 24,* hoe (neut.) (?) 
Theb. 
ii. 67, columnis 
i. 218, urna 
iv. 582 ff., baculo, virgine 
v. 19, in hastam 
vil. 802, in hastas 
Suetonius: Aug. 52, genu 
Tacitus: 
Ann. 
i. 78. 2, subsidio 
ili. 62. 1, constitutis 
ili. 63. 3, initiis 
ili. 63. 6, *conjecture (rege) 
iv. 14. 2, decreto 
iv. 19. 2, vigillis 
iv. 55. 6, ipso (neut.) 
xi. 19. 1, vi 
xiv. 18. 2, licentia, iniuria, iure, 
aequo 
Dial. 8. 3, iis (neut.) 
Valerius Flaccus, vii. 590, cornibus* 
Valerius Maximus: 
i. 4, Praef. (Nepot.), auspiciis 
ii. 4. 5, genibus 
iv. 3. 2, argumento 
vi. 9. E. 7, radicibus 
vii. 5. 1, avo, avunculo 
vill. 1. Absol. 3, fide 
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Nitor: Valerius Maximus (con.) 
vil. 4. 3, in quo (neut.) 
Varro: 
Men. 
123,* in pectore 
422, humu 
Varro Atacinus, p. 97 (Morel), aliis 
(orbibus) 
Vergil: 
Aen. 
1. 448 ff.,* aere 
i. 380, humi 
il. 443, gradibus (?) 


iv. 252, alis 
vi. 760, hasta 
x. 736, hasta 
xl. 303, genu 
xll. 386, cuspide 
xi. 398, in hastam 
Cul. 98, baculo 
Vitruvius: 
v. 10. 3, in ferro 
vil. Prooem. 3, cogitationibus 
@) 


ix. 4. 4, in genibus 


INNITOR 


Apuleius, Met. ix. 11, taeniae 
Asconius 20, iuvenibus 
Bellum Africum, 84. 1, genu 
Caesar, B. G. ii. 27. 1, scutis 
Catullus, 68. 72, solea 
Celsus: 

v. 28, aequali (neut.) 

vill. 1, laevi (neut.) 

vil. 7, nulli retuso (neut.?) 
Cicero: 

Acad. ii. 89, luna 
de Nat. D. ii. 125, eui* 

Columella: 

1. 9. 3, stivae 

iv. 2. 2, radicibus, fundamentis 
Curtius: 

iv. 3. 10, stipitibus 

iv. 6. 24, telo 
Florus, i. 5. 13, aratro* 
Frontinus, Strat. iv. 7. 34, pedibus 
Germanicus, Phaen. 673, genu 
Livy: 

ill. 26. 9, palae* 

iv. 19. 4, hasta 

iv. 28. 7, uni viro 

vi. 1. 4, eodem (adminiculo) 

vill. 7. 11, cuspide, parma 

vill. 8. 10, umeris 

vil. 9. 14, genu 

ix. 16. 19, quo (viro) 

xxvill. 15. 5, scutis 


xxvul. 44. 7, fidei 
xliv. 33. 9, pilo 
Lucan, iii. 475,* armis 
Manilius: 
i. 448,* conjecture (quis, neut.) 
v. 597, orbibus 
Nepos, Att. 21. 5, in cubitum 
Ovid: 
Am. li. i. 31, cothurnis 
ex Pont. 
ii. 2. 49, columnis 
iv. 16. 29, cothurnis 
Met. 
i. 178, seeptro 
ill. 599,* harenae 
vil. 401,* alis 
vill. 218, baculo, stiva 
vill. 727,* cubito 
ix. 518, cubito 
xiil. 916, moli 
xiv. 655, baculo 
xiv. 819, hastae 
xv. 726, moderamine 
Trist. iv. 1. 7, harenae 
Pliny: 
Ep. 
vi. 16. 19, servulis 
vi. 27. 4,* condicione 
x. 52, saluti 
Pan. 
8. 4, tibi 
66. 5, (dextra, promissis) 
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Innitor: 
Pliny the Elder: 
N: Be 

ii. 11,* eidem (universitati) 

vil. 182, in fratrem 

x. 117, illi (rostro) 

xvi. 127, singulis (radicibus) 

xvii. 168, solido (neut.) 

xxiv. 113, in eum (fruticem) 
Propertius, i. 20. 44, humero (?) 
Quintilian: 

Decl. 317,* scripto (neut.) 
Inst. Orat. 

vi. 1. 35, curae, tutelae 

xii. 10. 32, in b litteram 
Ps. Quintilian: 

2. 24, humeris, manibus 

3. 13, seutis 
Rutilius Lupus, ii. 7, duobus (masc.) 
Seneca: 

de Ben. iii. 29. 5, fundamentis 
de Clem. ii. 6. 3,* baculo 
Dial. 

ii. 2. 2, umeris 

ii. 8. 3, rationi 

ix. 9. 2, membris 

x. 17. 3, causis 

xi. 7. 1, umeris 

xii. 18. 1, quibus (adminiculis) 

Ep. 

33. 7, sibi 

92. 2, ulli (masce.), sibi 

98. 1, fragilibus (neut.) 

N. Q., vii. 14. 2, levibus (neut.) 
Seneca Rhetor, Contr. x. 33. 2, 
baculis 


Silius Italicus: 
iv. 467, cervice, humero 
vi. 70, hastae 
xiii. 308, pilis 
Statius: 
Sil. iv. 2. 38, columnis 
Theb. 
vill. 735, terrae 
xi. 675 ff., irae 
xii. 144, hastae 
Suetonius: 
Tul. 57, utribus 
Nero, 43. 2, umeris 
Tacitus: 
Ann. 
il. 29. 2, fratri 
iii. 30. 6, cui (masc.) 
xiii. 14. 1, quibus (masc.) 
xv. 51. 7, testibus 
xv. 60. 5, incolumitate 
xvi. 14. 1, amicitiis 
Dial. 2. 2, adminiculis 
Hist. 
i. 27. 3, liberto 
ili. 28. 2, umeris 
Tibullus, iii. 3. 13, columnis 
Turpilius, 31, sandalio 
Valerius Maximus: 
ii. 6. 8, cubito 
iii. 2. 18, spiculo 
ix. 12. E. 1, genibus 
Varro, L. L., Frg. 130, quibus (ad- 
miniculis) 
Velleius Paterculus, ii. 83. 2, genibus 
Vitruvius: 
ix. 4, 2,* simulacro 
ix. 4. 3, Cassiepiae 
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SUBNIXUS 
Asconius, 40, manu Silius Italicus: 
Cicero: i. 398,* cristis 
de Orat. i. 246, adrogantia Vili. 243, ostro 
de Re P. x. 392, lictore 
il. 45, victoriis, divitiis xiv. 286, clade 
vi. 21, verticibus Statius, Theb. vii. 345 ff., seopulo 
Florus: Tacitus: 
i. 45. 23, iuventute Ann. 
i. 5. 3, potestate 1. 11. 3, viris 
Livy: 1. 47. 2, opibus 


iv. 12. 5, studiis 
x1. 1. 2, propinquitatibus 
xl. 25. 2, nepotibus 
xu. 54. 1, potentia* 
xill. 6. 6, gratia 
Dial. 6. 3, gratia 
Hist. i. 73. 2, matrimonio 
Valerius Maximus, viii. 1. Absol. 11, 


iv. 42. 5, (innocentiae) 
xxv. 41. 1, victoria 
xxvl. 13. 15, victoria 
xxxix. 53. 8, iudiciis, concessis 
(neut.) 
xli. 19. 7, auxiliis 
Manilius, i. 375 ff., axe* 
Martial, i. 39. 7, robore 


Ovid, Met. vi. 715,* capillis yee: 
Plautus, Pers. 307, absol. how 
Pliny, N. H. xxxvi, 183, familiari- i. 506, solio 
tate ili. 402, muro 
Quadrigarius, Ann. i. Frg. 13, ex iv. 216 ff., mitra 
victoria Cat. iii. 1, regno 
Ps. Quintilian: Cir. 
3. 3, Numidia 195, nubibus 


4. 13, spiritu, inanitate 348, cubito 





THE LATIN ABLATIVE AS AN 
OBJECTIVE CASE 


BY 
HERBERT C. NUTTING 


When a method of procedure is introduced which runs counter 
to long established practice, it is almost inevitable that objection 
will be registered by those who do not fully understand the aim 
of the new proposals, and who fly at once to a defense of the 
established practice. In this respect the present series of studies 
has fared normally. 

In a recent number of Gnomon! there appears a lengthy review 
by Professor J. B. Hofmann, one of the revisers of the latest 
edition of the Stolz-Schmalz Grammar. He seems to regard the 
papers of this series as an attempt to discredit the comparative 
method in toto, and he closes with the quaintly expressed assur- 
ance to the comparative philologists that not thus can be taken 
from them “‘the branch on which they perch.” 

This is quite true. But, on the other hand, that branch is 
neither so sacrosanct nor so lofty that those who sit upon it are 
beyond the range of criticism for errors in theory and practice. 
Of such errors the review in question furnishes most interesting 
and convincing illustration. 

For example, in the earliest Latin, fungor is construed with 
the accusative case only; but in the silent years between the time 
of Terence and Cicero an almost complete shift to the ablative 
took place. Clearly this shift was due to local conditions, and its 
explanation must be sought on that basis. In the use of the 
ablative thus developed there is involved no question at all of 
inheritance from preliterary times. 


1V, Heft 11 (November 1929), 593 ff. Particularly in point here are 
pp. 602-604. 
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Yet, for some reason or other, it is customary to start with 
the a priori assumption (usually tacit) that the verbs of the 
loosely assembled utor, fruor group were all construed with the 
ablative in the preliterary period of Latin. Though there is not 
the slightest hint of this in the behavior of abutor and fungor, 
the latter must be forced into line by the manufacture of a putative 
ancestral history. 

Hence Hofmann turns to the etymology of fungor, rejecting 
“buy” (“wegtun”) and advocating association with “bhunkte”’ 
(“geniessen’’). With the latter he cites in old Indic the (instru- 
mental?) ablative, and at a later period the accusative. He thinks 
it likely that the same line of development was followed in the 
Italic branch. Accordingly the ablative with Latin fungor is to 
be classed as “‘instrumental.”’ 

As said elsewhere, this sort of theorizing is merely a pleasant 
academic exercise. What scientific worth can attach to a series 
of assumptions, each of which is open to question? And even 
supposing the series of conjectures to be correct, what has all 
this to do with the real question at issue, namely the nature of 
the ablative which, under local conditions, came to supplant the 
accusative with fungor in the years between Terence and Cicero? 

It may be annoying to be brought down to earth from a fine 
flight of faney by such practical questions as these. But it would 
be well to heed them. The matter cannot be settled by simply 
reaffirming the view previously expressed, with a reference, 
perhaps, to Schmalz’. 

In harmony with the assumption that in the preliterary 
period of Latin the ablative was the “‘original’’ construction with 
all the verbs of the utor, frwor group, the latter part of Hofmann’s 
review is characterized by the effort to explain away as many 
as possible of the examples of the use of the accusative with 
verbs of this class in Early Latin—a flagrant example of attempt- 
ing to fit facts to a theory.’ 


2 There is refreshing contrast in Bennett’s candid acceptance of the 
facts: ‘‘Still it seems idle, in view of a number of undeniable examples in 
Cato, Titinius, and Lucilius, to attempt to explain away by violent means 
those passages in Plautus where the MSS show the accusative of substan- 
tives.’’—Syntax of Early Latin, II, 217. 
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Descriptive syntax, on the contrary, seeks to set forth facts 
as found, untrammeled by a priori theories, and with no concern 
as to the conclusions to which the facts may point. Such treat- 
ment surely is likely best to reach the point of view of the actual 
users of the Latin language; and it should provide valuable data 
for the student of comparative philology. 

There is no real ground for conflict between the comparative 
and the descriptive methods; each should supplement the other. 
But, as usually employed, the comparative method goes too fast, 
it takes too much for granted, and it authoritatively announces 
unproved theories which seriously militate against unprejudiced 
examination of the concrete data actually within reach. 


As a matter of fact, the problem of comparative philology is 
much more complicated than seems generally to have been sup- 
posed. Of course, anyone can see that there are important lines 
of parallel development in the languages of the Indo-European 
group. But it is not wise upon these similarities to build hasty 
theories as to common pedigree; it 1s vitally important to recognize 
the differences as well as the likenesses. 

For example, Latin and Greek worked out forms of expres- 
sion for the contrary to fact idea along somewhat similar lines. 
But the modal difference and the state of affairs in Homer? 
make it clear that these two contrary to fact constructions have 
no common syntactical ancestry. It is simply a case where two 
related languages, confronted by an identical problem, have gone 
each its own way, and yet they have instinctively reached solu- 
tions that are somewhat similar. 


So again, if Blase is correct in the statement that the first 
instances of the use of the iterative subjunctive in Latin are 
found in connection with the indefinite second person singu- 
lar,t it is rather obvious that this construction has no initial 
organic connection with certain iterative uses of the subjunctive 
and optative in Greek. At a later period these Greek uses prob- 

3 See present series, VIII, 123. 


4See H. Blase, Studien und Kritiken zur lat. Syntax, 11 Theil, (Mainz) 
1905, p. 47 ff. 
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ably exerted some influence in fostering the Latin beginnings; 
but that is an entirely different matter. 


For one who would frankly face the facts, and who candidly 
tries to visualize preliterary conditions, light is much needed on 
the following points: 


The syntactical movement from Plautus to Cicero seems to 
be in the direction of greater precision and exactness in the use 
of noun and verb forms. What then are we to suppose lies back 
of Plautus in the darkness of the no man’s land of the preliterary 
period? It would be natural to suppose that in a less cultured 
and less critical age there was still greater laxity and interchange- 
ability in the use of forms. If this is true, how does it square 
with the assumption of clear and distinct Indo-European 
“sources”? And, granting the existence of such clear-cut sources, 
to what extent could initial impulses penetrate unimpaired the 
uncultured centuries before a literature begins in some of the 
Indo-European languages? 


The need for consideration of these questions becomes more 
apparent when we observe what a variety of forms go to make up, 
for example, a Latin “case.” On this point Kroll expresses 
himself as follows: 


Man hat sich lange bemiitht, die Grundbedeutung der Kasus 
und Modi zu ermitteln, ist allmahlich an dem Erfolg dieser Bestre- 
bungen irre geworden und hat schliesslich eingesehen, weshalb sie 
scheitern mussten. Einmal sind die formalen Elemente, mit denen 
man z.B. den Genitiv bildete, verschieden und kénnen nicht von 
Hause aus dasselbe bedeutet haben; im Sing. haben wir es, 0s, 
und i: familias, nominis, senatuos, lupi; im Plural aber om—vollig 
unbegreiflich, wenn es ein bestimmtes Genetivsuffix gegeben hiitte, 
das dann eben doch fiir Sing. und Plur. hitte eintreten miissen.® 


Bei der Behandlung der einzelnen Kasus zeigt sich so recht, 
dass es unmoglich ist, die verschiedenen Verwendungen aus einem 
oder wenigen Grundbegriffen herzuleiten, ebensowenig wie die 
moderne Mythologie aus dem Wesen einer Gottheit die Mythen, 
in die sie verwickelt ist zu begreifen vermag; dass ist die Methode 
-einer iberwundenen Epoche.® 


5 Die Wissenschaftliche Syntax im Lateinischen Unterricht’, p. 10. 
SWocuctla spot 
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There are difficulties here which should be frankly faced. 
Time was—and not so very long ago—when it was tacitly as- 
sumed that Indo-European grammar represented a state of 
Arcadian simplicity and exactness—an assumption that matches 
well with the notion voiced by Cicero that some ancient sage 
one day sat down and attached names to everything in sight,’ 
and with the naive assumption that in the Age of Gold there 
were yet no laws because all men naturally and instinctively did 
that which was right.* 

As to Hofmann’s review generally, he is so interested in 
repeating and defending views previously expressed that he 
seems to have missed the chief significance and bearing of the 
papers on the wtor, fruor group, in which it was shown that in 
Latin an objective use of the ablative must be recognized, as well 
as an objective genitive. 

That verbs of the utor, fruor group govern two object cases 
(accusative and ablative) is a circumstance closely paralleled by 
the fact that both the accusative and the genitive are used as 
object cases with verbs of the obliviscor, memini class. 

Recognition of the fact that such a verb as utor has the same 
transitive meaning whether it is construed with the accusative 
or the ablative sheds a flood of light on the behavior of certain 
verbs in Early Latin and later. And it removes entirely the 
incentive which Hofmann feels to cut down by every possible 
means the number of examples of the use of the accusative with 
utor, for example, in the early period of the literature. For what 
case is more naturally used with a verb of transitive meaning?® 

It would indeed be interesting to know what lies behind the 
appearance in Early Latin of a verb like utor construed with an 

CIMA. IDI, Ns OP. 


8 Cf. Tacitus, Ann. ili. 26, and Seneca, Ep. 90. 5. 


® Recognition of the transitive force of utor renders groundless also the 
urge which Hofmann feels to apologize for each of the examples of the 
accusative with utor in Early Latin which he cannot expel from the text, 
asserting that ‘‘utor here is influenced by adhibeo,’’ and the like. 

__ All other considerations aside, it is entirely unlikely that a verb of such 
different form and sound as adhibeo would be associated in the Roman 
mind with utor to the extent of affecting the syntax of the latter verb. 

In this connection, see also present volume, 61, with footnote 105. 
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ablative object more frequently than with the accusative. But 
here we are confronted by a problem similar to that of the use 
of the genitive with verbs of the obliviscor, memini group. As for 
utor, Hofmann is obliged to admit that the etymology of the 
word is quite uncertain. And therefore it is not possible even to 
conjecture on what basis the ablative came to be associated with 
this verb. 

Accordingly, the objective ablative with utor has to be accepted 
more or less as a peculiarity!® which became a rule of good usage, 
and which earried along with it certain other verbs in the same 
direction. The effect of such influence is specially obvious in the 
case of abutor, which in Early Latin is construed with the accusa- 
tive only. With clearer perception of the word as a compound 
of utor, there followed a shift to the ablative now fixed as the 
norm for the simplex. 

As for fruor and vescor, these verbs are used but little in Early 
Latin, and with both the accusative and the ablative cases. Each 
verb has points of contact with the field of utor sufficient to 
account for its participation in the movement toward almost 
exclusive use of the ablative as object; and potzor has similar 
affiliations." But the shift to the ablative on the part of fwngor 
presents a problem of greater difficulty.” 

In the general movement, however, the construction with utor 
surely exerted strong influence; and the whole situation cannot 
rightly be understood, unless it is recognized that utor has full 
transitive force, whether its object stands in the accusative or 
the ablative.!3 In order to establish firmly this crucial principle, 
it is necessary to set forth briefly the evidence for the objective 
force of the ablative with this verb. 

First to be mentioned are passages in Early Latin and else- 
where which are so defined by the context that no hearer or reader 


10 The full extent of the objective use of the Latin ablative has not yet 
been determined. 

11 See present volume, 39, 53, and 56 ff. 

12 Toc. cit., 46. 

18 To the Romans of the classical period the central force of utor cer- 
tainly was ‘“‘use’”’ or ‘‘utilize;’’ ef. present volume, 63 ff. The case-use has 
nothing to do with this matter. 
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can fail to feel the objective function of the ablative attached 


to utor; e.g. Terence, Hec. 423: 
Ita usque advorsa tempestate usi sumus. 

This is the report of a traveler who has just finished a perilous 
journey. He certainly does not mean to say “‘we served ourselves 
with bad weather all the way,” or the like. Usi sumus can only 
mean “‘we experienced” or “we suffered,’’ and advorsa tempestate 
is the object of this transitive idea.'4 

In the second place, no difficulty is found in the use of the 
genitive in objective function with obliviscor, paralleling a like 
construction with the verbal noun, e.g. oblivionem veteris belli. 
In the following passage it is the objective ablative that balances 
the objective genitive with wsus: 

Cicero, de Off. 111. 47: Male etiam, qui peregrinos urbibus uti 
prohibent eosque exterminant ....Usu vero urbis prohibere pere- 
grinos sane inhumanum est. 

In both phrases of this passage it is a question of “‘using”’ (1.e. 
making use of) cities.1® 

Third, side by side with utor and the ablative in Early Latin 
stands abutor construed with the accusative only. The latter verb 
at that time meant both “misuse” and ‘‘use up’’;” and it is certain 
that the compound lost nothing of its transitive force when it 
shifted to the ablative construction under the influence of the 
case-use with the simplex. As noted above, the change appears 
to be nothing more than a stylistic adjustment on the part of a 
generation more alertly conscious of the fact that abutor is a 
compound of utor, and also more obedient to rules of ‘‘good 
usage.’’ The relation of the ablative to both simplex and com- 
pound is manifestly the same, i.e. it is objective in both instances."® 


14 For other illustrations of this kind, see present volume, 24 ff. 

15 Cicero, de Imp. Pomp. 9. 

16 See further, present volume, 22. There is a similar situation, of 
course, with other verbs of the group; e.g. functio with objective genitive 
balances fungor and the objective ablative. 

17 See present volume, 28 ff. 

18 As bearing upon the solidarity of simplex and compound, it may be 
noted that not only does abutor mean ‘‘misuse’’ in some passages in Early 
Latin, but at a later period the simplex appears in the meaning ‘‘use up’’; 
see present volume, 32 fin. 
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Still again, the transitive force of utor (though construed with 
the ablative) appears in the well recognized fact that usurpo is 
pressed into service at times to supply a corresponding passive.!® 
Note the exact balance of active and passive meaning in two 
passages dealing with the “taking” of exercise: 


Cicero, de Fin. ii. 64; Utebatur wis exercitationibus, ut ad cenam 


et sitiens et esuriens venerit.”° 
Tacitus, Ann. xi. 3: (Asiaticus) wsurpatis quibus imsueverat 
exercitationibus, lauto ecorpore, hilare epulatus ... . venas exolvit. 


Perhaps even more interesting are sentences in which utor 
and usurpo stand side by side, evidently as a stylistic device to 
secure variety of expression. Thus Cicero speaks of his use of 
the Greek word ayrnoria previously employed by the Athenians 
in time of civil disturbance; 


Phil. i. 1: Graecum etiam verbum ursurpavi, quo tum in sedandis 
discordiis usa erat civitas illa. 


The expressions in the two clauses of this sentence are obviously 

interchangeable, and a heavy burden of proof would he with 

anyone inclined to claim a difference of meaning between them.”! 

Compare also the following passage in which Tiberius dis- 

claims responsibility for the extortions charged against Lucilius 
Capito, procurator in Asia: 

Tacitus, Ann. iv. 15. 3:.... cum asseveratione principis non se 

ius nisi in servitia et pecunias familiares dedisse; quod si vim prae- 

toris [Lucilius] wsurpassel manibusque militum usus foret, spreta in 


eo mandata sua. : 


Here the close parallelism of phrases is indicated in the use of 
the exegetical -que; the civil procurator was making use of the 
governor’s right by wsing soldiers in the prosecution of his business. 


19 H.g., Pliny, N. H. xxxiii. 122; xxxiv. 13, and often elsewhere; cf. also 
the active honoris usurpatione uti (Valerius Maximus. i. 7. 15) with the 
passive non potest usura usurpari (Plautus, Pseud. 135.) 

20 Cf. Celsus, vi. 6. 26-27, vii. 26. 2. 

21 With or without the idea of quotation, the combination verbo uti is 
frequently found; see present volume, Conspectus, under ‘‘Cicero”’ and 
“Quintilian,” pp. 85 ff. and 109 ff. 

There are scattered instances of the combination verbum (verba) usurpare 
in Plautus, Cist. 505; Cicero, de Har. Resp. 37, de Legibus, 1. 56; Seneca, Contr. 
vil. 6. 21; and Fronto, 64. 21. 
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In still another sentence the choice of usurpo seems deter- 
mined by mere stylistic considerations. Reproving Antony for 
referring to Octavian as a boy (puer), Cicero says: 


Phil. xiii. 24: Est istud quidem nomen aetatis, sed ab eo minime 
usurpandum, qui suam amentiam puero praebet ad gloriam. 


To have made use of utendum [est] in the second clause of this 
passage, it would have been necessary to insert eo [nomine], which 
would certainly have been awkward after the opening words 
sed ab eo. 

One other point in Hofmann’s review calls for attention here. 
As was noted above, the verbs of the utor, fruor group in general 
show so much overlapping of meaning that it is quite conceivable 
that most of them were drawn on chiefly under the leadership of 
utor to their almost exclusive use with the ablative in the Cicero- 
nian and Silver Latin periods. 

But there is not so clear a case for fungor, which does indeed 
show some touch with utor as time progressed, but very little in 
Early Latin. Hence it is desirable to find, if possible, some 
other or some additional reason for the abandonment by this 
verb of its prior exclusive use of the accusative in favor of an 
ablative object. Certainly this shift was not motivated by any 
essential change in the meaning of the verb itself. 

In casting about for suggestions that might aid in a study of 
the case-shift with this verb, attention was called to certain 
aspects of the syntax of careo. Here Hofmann neglects the real 
point at issue. It was the intent of the writer to stress the fact 
that we do not as yet know the full extent of the use of the objec- 
tive ablative in Latin, and to point to the possibility that, when 
we are more fully informed in this matter, we may be in a better 
situation to handle the problem presented in the behavior of 
fungor. 

In this connection attention was called to Cicero’s remarks 
on the meaning of careo. These remarks are not at all grammatical 
in character; he is merely trying to illustrate the varied force of 


* On this point, see present volume, 45 ff. 
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this verb. Thus, he makes the point that it is one thing to say 
of a man recovering from illness ‘‘febri caret’? and quite another 
to use the same verb as a synonym for requiro, desidero, or the 
like.” 

In so far as careo conveys these latter meanings, it is transitive 
in sense, and its ablative functions as an object. This point can 
be made with even greater ease perhaps in connection with egeo; 
e.g. 

Cicero, de Off. i. 6: Quae quamquam ita sunt in promptu, ut res 
disputatione non egeat, tamen sunt a nobis alio loco disputata.*4 
Here egeat means “require,” and it is quite as transitive as desi- 
derat in the following: 
Cicero, Orat. 73: Magnus est locus hic, Brute, ... . et magnum 
volumen aliud desiderat. 

It is easy to see that, along the lines of observation here 
opening up, there is the possibility of an important contribution 
to the subject of Latin historical syntax. On one side, the force 
of convention is strikingly manifested in the fact that certain 
verbs adhere so consistently to the use of the ablative case despite 
their clearly transitive force in certain situations where the 
accusative would be their natural complement. On the other 
hand, this same transitive force may prove to have some bearing 
upon the readiness with which the use of the accusative gained 
ground in postclassical Latin. 

In this field and elsewhere, descriptive syntax aims at an un- 
prejudiced appraisal of the facts of Latin. Hofmann clings to 
the practice of adopting a priori (and unprovable) theories as to 
preliterary conditions, and of fitting the facts into the scheme 
or explaining away whatever resists such treatment. Which of 
these two proceedings is the more sound and scientific it must 
be left to the reader to decide. 


23 Tusc. Disp. i. 87 ff. See also present volume, 46. 
24 Cf. Lael. 10 and 17, Tusc. Disp. i. 89, and passim. 





THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE AND THE 
STENOGRAPHIC ABLATIVE 


BY 
HERBERT C. NUTTING 


I 


In the field of language study we have inherited a terminology 
which, like Topsy, has attained its present status by “just grow- 
ing.” The result is a medley of terms grammatical, logical, and 
stylistic. 

It would prove a difficult task to work out a perfectly balanced 
scheme of nomenclature, and the labor expended on such a project 
would doubtless prove to be wasted; for time-honored terminology 
and practice become almost sacrosanct, and the majority of 
people are very loth to abandon old landmarks, no matter what 
advantages are claimed for proposed innovations. 

Hence we get along with minor adjustments here and there, 
too often retaining outworn terms. Even such changes as are 
made do not pass without protest. Thus a seller of books, who 
garnishes his advertisements with whimsical comments, appends 
the following to the mention of a work on Latin grammar: 


It is remarkable how Latin changes from generation to gen- 
eration. Brought up on Allen and Greenough, I found in college 
that Gildersleeve and Lodge taught a very different language. 
Now I am wondering if the rules for cases that I learned with 
Eleanor two years ago will still hold next week, when Charles 
starts in. There seems to be only one rock of ages that survives: 
the Ablative Absolute. Thank Jupiter for that! 


Even at the expense of shaking confidence in a last resort, 
it must be pointed out that the category of the ‘“‘Ablative Abso- 
lute” rests upon a foundation none too definite and secure. 

So far as the extant writings of the Latin grammarians are 
concerned, Priscian is the first to treat of a Latin usage which he 
illustrates by the use of the phrases Trazano bellante and rege 
Latino. 
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Apparently it was left to a later generation to supply a name 
for this usage; and we may rest assured that the choice of the 
designation “‘ablativus absolutus” does not represent any profound 
and thoughtful analysis. It seems to reflect a feeling that the 
ablative phrases in question are not ‘‘governed’’ (regi) by any- 
thing, hence that they stand in an ‘‘absolute” relation; and it 
was proposed by some to ‘‘supply” prepositions in order to give 
them a point of support.! 

At the present time such puerile theorizing would receive 
little consideration; and if the problem presented in Priscian’s 
observations had remained unprejudiced until now, it may well 
be that the term “ablative absolute’? would never have been 
applied to Latin. 

But the name is with us, backed by the sanction of centuries 
of use; and not infrequently it is introduced in a casual way, as 
if with the tacit assumption that the term represents a definite 
category with whose character it may be taken for granted 
everyone is quite familiar. 

As a matter of fact, we need to ask ourselves whether, from 
the point of view of grammar and logic, there is any justification 
for the retention of the term ‘‘ablative absolute,’ which was 
devised under a misapprehension by medieval grammarians and 
by them passed on to others. And, if there is such justification, 
what are the limits of the category thus designated? 

Evidence is not wholly lacking that there is some appreciation 
of the fact that these questions need answering; but the matter 
has not yet been given thoroughgoing and adequate treatment. 
Little light is shed on the subject in the following statement of 
Kroll: 

Dieser Ablativ (absol.) kann sehr verschiedene Functionen im 
Satze haben, und es ist teilweise nur eine terminologische Frage, 


ob man von Abl. qualitatis, causae, modi, Instrumental oder 
Soziativus spricht.? 


1 Cf. Flinck-Linkomies, De Ablativo Absoluto Quaestiones, Helsingforsiae, 
1929, p. 13 ff. 

2 Die wissenschaftliche Syntax im lateinischen Unterricht,* p. 51. Flinck- 
Linkomies (op. cit., 7) classes Kroll with those who seem to deny that there 
is such a thing as an ‘‘ablative absolute.” 
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The only approach to anything like a recognized “doctrine’”’ 
on this subject seems to be in the view that an ablative phrase 
enjoys “absolute” status when it is related to the main clause as 
a whole, rather than to one element in that clause.’ 


It will be noted that this puts upon the name “‘ablative abso- 
lute’ an interpretation very different from that which lay in the 
minds of the medieval scholars who first sponsored the phrase. 
As a working principle, the new interpretation seems rather lim- 
ited in its application, being invoked primarily, perhaps, as a 
means of explaining the ‘“‘development”’ of the construction from 
other syntactical relations. There appears to be less appreciation 
of the fact that the chief value of such a principle should lie in its 
usability as a criterion whereby a line may be drawn that will 
isolate and bring into one group all ablative phrases that are 
‘absolute’ in status. 


For purposes of such segregation, the principle as stated may 
well seem rather vague. It might be more specific and practical 
to recognize lack of case-force as the mark of “absolute” use. 
On that basis, a definition of the following form could be framed: 


The Ablative Absolute is an ablative phrase, the logical rela- 
tion of whose content to that of the main statement is not explicit 
in the choice of the case. 


This would mean that any ablative phrase expressing means, 
instrument, source, or any other relation proper to that case, 
does not belong to the “absolute” category. On this principle, 
the following would be ruled out: 


ee 


Martial, v. 76. 1 ff.: 


Profecit poto Mithridates saepe veneno 
Toxica ne possent saeva nocere sibl. 


In poto veneno the case relation is perfectly clear, as much so 
as if veneno potando had been used,’ or even adsidua veneni potione. 


3 See Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik,® p. 446; Flinck-Linkomies, 
op. cit. 28 ff. On the similar use of the genitive in Greek, see J. Wacker- 
nagel, Vorlesungen tiber Syntax, I, 292. 

4 Cf. praesumendo remedia munierat corpus, Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 3. 3. 
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The character of the verb action (profecit) is an important factor 
in the situation—a result is brought about by a means, and there 
is no escape from the case-force of the ablative. 

In such an instance, perhaps it would be correct to say that 
pote stands in attributive relation (not predicate) to the noun 
veneno. Cf. also the following: 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 65: Non enim ambrosia deos aut nectare 
aut Tuventate pocula ministrante laetari arbitror. 


Cicero thinks that the gods have been misrepresented by Homer, 
and he does not believe that they find pleasure in ambrosia or 
nectar or in Hebe passing the cup. 

In this example last cited, no one would question that am- 
brosia, nectare, and Iuventate pocula ministrante stand in like 
normal ablative relation to laetari. In the sentence which follows, 
the non-absolute use is well set off by contrast with another 
ablative phrase: 

Livy i. 46. 1: Servius... , conciliata prius voluntate plebis agro 


capto ex hostibus viritim diviso, ausus est ferre ad populum vellent 
iuberentne se regnare.° 


In this passage, conciliata voluntate and agro diviso do not stand 
at all upon the same footing; the second explains by what means 
the support of the plebs was won. 

While it is possible in this way to exclude certain ablative 
phrases from the “absolute” class,®5 many others may be shown 
by the same criterion to enjoy that status. The sections following 
illustrate the range of the absolute use, as thus defined, with 
examples chosen from the type of phrase involving a noun and a 
participle. 

5 Cf. Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 21. 1, Hist. iv. 62. 6. 


6 For additional examples, see Caesar, B. C. iii. 78. 3 (obsesso Scipione), 
Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. 183 (gypso poto), Tacitus, Ann. xi. 13. 2 (lege lata). 
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1. CONDITIONAL 


Livy, i. 18. 5: Audito nomine Numae patres Romani, quamquam 
inclinari opes ad Sabinos rege inde sumpto videbantur, tamen.. . 
ad unum omnes Numae Pompilio regnum deferendum decernunt. 
The Roman nobles see that the balance of power is going to the 
Sabines, 7f they choose a king from that stock. No case-force is 
discernible in rege inde sumpto. So again: 
Vergil, Aen. ix. 256 ff.: 


“Tmmo ego vos, cui sola salus genitore reducto,’’ 
) ) 
Excipit Ascanius, ‘‘....obtestor....’’? 


Tacitus, Ann. xi. 29.3: Duas paelices .... largitione ac promissis, 
et uxore deiecta plus potentiae ostentando, perpulit delationem 
subire.8 

In this second passage, rivals for the favor of the emperor are 
induced to give evidence against the empress through the pros- 
pect of greater influence, 7f the wife is dislodged. 


2. CONCESSIVE 


Caesar, B. G. vii. 17. 3: Summa difficultate rei frumentariae 
adfecto exercitu (tenuitate Boiorum, indiligentia Aeduorum, incendiis 
aedificiorum—usque adeo ut compluris dies frumento milites caru- 
erint .... ) nulla tamen vox est ab eis audita populi Romani ma- 
iestate et superioribus victoriis indigna. 

This example is interesting, not only because tamen marks ex- 
plicitly the concessive force of adfecto exercitu, but also because 
of the complicated modifiers of the latter. In general, a compli- 
cation of modifiers may be unfavorable to the expression of case- 
force on the part of an ablative phrase. 

Simpler structure is illustrated in the following examples: 


Caesar, B. G. ii. 12. 2: Id (oppidum) . . . propter latitudinem 
fossae murique altitudinem paucis defendentibus expugnare non 
potuit. 


Cicero, Orat. 31: Quae est autem in hominibus tanta perversitas, 
ut inventis frugibus glande vescantur? 


7 So ix. 262. 


8 Cf. Caesar, B. C. iii. 34.2, Livy, v. 11.11 fin., Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 21. 7, 
Hist. i. 57. 5. 
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3. ADVERSATIVE 


In the conecessive relation there are opposing elements, one of 
which prevails in spite of the other. The adversative relation 
involves no such issue, the elements being merely listed as 
antithetical. So, in the passage next following, the escape of one 
individual is set over against injury to many when the roof of a 
grotto fell, in which Tiberius was dining: 

Suetonius, Tib. 39: Complura et ingentia saxa fortuito superne 


dilapsa sunt, multisque convivarum et ministrorum elisis praeter 
spem (Tiberius) evasit. 


Livy, iii. 70. 3: Pedites ab dextro cornu egregie pugnavere, haud 
segniter resistentibus Volscis. 

In the action described in this second sentence, one party 
forces the fighting, whereas the other resists stoutly. An adversa- 
tive cum-clause would have been quite in place here, e.g. cum 
autem Volsci haud segniter resisterent. 


4. CAUSAL 


The ablative with causal case-force often is modified by a 
genitive, but usually has no heavier adjunct. When the struc- 
ture is otherwise complicated, an ‘‘absolute’’ use may develop, 
with the value of a hypotactic causal clause; e.g. 

Caesar, B. C. iii. 57. 5: (Clodius) reliquis (diebus) ad colloquium 
non admittitur, castigato Scipione a Favonio. 
Clodius was an agent sent by Caesar to treat with Scipio. At 
first he was well received, but later he was not admitted to con- 
ference, because Favonius had labored with Scipio on the subject. 
Cf. also the following: 
Livy, xxiv. 36. 7: Bomilear simul parum fidens navibus suis, 


duplici facile numero classem habentibus Romanis, simul . . . cernens 
De ene AtriCammtram iste 


Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 42. 1: Pedianum Secundum servus ipsius inter- 
fecit, seu negata libertate cui pretium pepigerat, seu amore exoleti 
incensus. 
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5. TEMPORAL 


In its case-relations, the ablative covers several phases of the 
time category, but as yet no good demonstration has been offered 
for ‘time after which.’’ But some ablative phrases—not through 
their case, but through the tense of their participle—express this 
relation, qualifying thus for inclusion in the “‘absolute”’ class; e.g. 


Caesar, B. C. i. 8. 2: Is, reliquo sermone confecto cuius rei causa 
venerat, habere se a Pompeio ad eum privati offici mandata demon- 
strat. 


Livy, i. 58. 1: Paucis interiectis diebus Sex. Tarquinius inscio 
Collatino cum comite uno Collatiam venit. 


6. EXPLANATORY-APPOSITIONAL 


Apposition is not a matter of case-function, even when the 
term is used in a very narrow application, as when one noun is 
said to ‘stand in apposition” to another. Still less, if possible, 
is there any case-relation involved when an ablative phrase 
serves as an explanatory apposition to a sentence or a clause. 
Here there is a close parallel to the cwm-construction, as may 
be seen in the two following examples in which the two devices 
are shown side by side: 


Tacitus, Hist. iv. 35. 5: Duplex hine seditio, aliis revocantibus 
Voculam, aliis redire in castra abnuentibus. 


Caesar, B. C. iii. 67. 5: Hic paulisper est pugnatum, cum irrum- 
pere nostri conarentur, illi castra defenderent.® 


In both of these examples the main clauses are complete in them- 
selves; but to them are added appositional elements that expand 
and explain the statements made. 


_* For further illustration of this use of the cwm-construction, see present 
series, V, 35 ff. 
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Under this heading, most outstanding perhaps are examples 
like the above, in which the explanatory apposition presents con- 
trasting aspects of a general situation. See also: 


Livy, xxvii. 25. 1: De Tarentinis inde magna contentione in 
senatu actum coram Fabio, defendente ipso quos ceperat armis, aliis 
infensis, et plerisque aequantibus eos Campanorum noxae poenaeque. 


Tacitus, Hist. ii. 39. 5: Ibi de proelio dubitatum, Othone per 
litteras flagitante ut maturarent, militibus ut imperator pugnae ad- 
esset poscentibus.!9 


Instances of simpler form follow: 


Tacitus, Ann. vi. 49. 1: Isdem diebus Sex. Papinius consulari 
familia repentinum et informem exitum delegit, acto in praeceps 
cor pore.'! 


Tacitus, Hist. ii. 85. 3: Moesiae rector pessimum facinus audet, 
misso centurione ad interficiendum Tettium Iulianum.?? 


It may be worth noting in passing that the nominative also 
of the perfect participle is sometimes used in clauses of explana- 
tory-appositional nature, but with case determined by some word 
in the main clause. How closely parallel from the point of view 
of logic these two constructions are may be seen by comparing 
the two following passages: 


10 This fuller type of the explanatory-appositional use serves as an 
effective foil to another variety of appositional ablative which has been 
elsewhere described: e.g. 


Florus, ii. 12. 12: Catilina longe a suis inter hostium cadavera 
repertus est—pulcherrima morte, si pro patria sic concidisset. 


In the sentences above in the text, a main statement is expanded and 
explained by the appositional ablative phrases, whereas here the detail is 
given in the main clause and the appositional ablative sums up tersely, 
just as an accusative may do; e.g. 

Tacitus, Ann. i. 27. 1: Postremo deserunt tribunal, . . . manus 
intentantes—causam discordiae et initium armorum. 

In the example first cited in this note, the ablative is added with a 
somewhat anacoluthic effect. Sometimes it is parenthetic; e.g. 

Pliny, Ep. vi. 20. 17: Possem gloriari non gemitum mihi. . . in 
tantis periculis excidisse, nisi me cum omnibus, omnia mecum perire 
(misero, magno tamen mortalitatis solacio) credidissem. 

For further examples and discussion of this use of the ablative, see 
Classical Philology, XV, 389 ff., and ef. present volume, 10 ff. 

1 Tn the analysis of this and the following example, it should be recalled 
that in Tacitus the perfect participle often does not mark action as ante- 
cedent. 


12 Cf. Suetonius, Tib. 30 init., Tacitus, Hist. ii. 29. 3. 
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Suetonius, Tib. 16. 2: Ac perseverantiae grande pretium tulit, 
toto Illyrico ... . perdomito et in dicionem redacto. 


Suetonius, Cal. 4: Quarum virtutum fructum uberrimum tulit, 
sic probatus et dilectus a suis, ut Augustus... . adoptandum Tiberio 
dederit.' 

It happens curiously that there is at hand an example each 
in which the ablative and the nominative present an exegesis 
‘by sample,’ as it were. The instance with the nominative is 
the clearer: 

Pliny, NV. H. xxxv. 182: (Bitumen) calcis quoque usum praebuit, 
ita feruminatis Babylonis muris. 


Suetonius, Nero 26. 2: Ac saepe in eius modi rixis oculorum et 
vitae periculum adiit, a quodam laticlavio, cuius uxorem adtrec- 
taverat, prope ad necem caesus. 


7. REPLACING ADDED MAIN STATEMENT 


Tacitus, Ann. i. 35. 6: et miles nomine Calusidius strictum 
obtulit gladium, addito acutiorem esse. 

Far from marking something as antecedent, the participle 
here refers to a supplementary action, as is indicated by the 
character of the verb (addere)—the soldier offered the sword and 
subjoined the remark that it was sharper.'t So when the present 
participle is used: 

Tacitus, Hist. ii. 51. 3: Earum quae Brixelli egerant cohortium 
preces Rubrius Gallus tulit, et venia statim impetrata (sc. est), 
concedentibus ad victorem per Flavium Sabinum iis copiis, quibus 
praefuerat. 

The reference here is to the surrender of Otho’s troops after the 
battle of Bedriacum. One division made its peace through the 
agency of Gallus, and Sabinus followed suit with the soldiers 
under his command. Cf. also: 

Tacitus, Hist. ii. 55. 2: Populus cum lauru ae floribus Galbae 


imagines circa templa tulit, congestis in modum tumuli coronis iuxta 
lacum Curtii. 


13 Cf. Suetonius, Galba 8. 1 (cooptatus), Tacitus, Hist. iii. 11. 3 (abditus). 
The construction is stretched a little further in Tacitus, Ann. vi. 3.3, where 
the exegesis centers upon hoc pretium, which calls for explanation by means 
of an uf-clause, but is taken up instead by the nominative participle exactus. 


sah addite, Ani .aiie2n lt |. : 
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It would seem clear that the marching throng first made use of 
the crowns in the procession and afterward piled them up as a 
sort of trophy at the place where Galba had been murdered.!® 

In sentences of a different type, an ablative phrase sometimes 
displaces a main statement with nam or enim. These two devices 
may be compared in the following sentences: 


Tacitus, Ann. i. 31. 4: Igitur audito fine Augusti vernacula 
multitudo (nuper acto in urbe dilectu) lasciviae sueta, laborum 


Tacitus, Hist. ili. 31. 4: Catenas Caecinae (nam etiam tune 
vinctus erat) exolvunt, orantque ut causae suae deprecator adsistat. 


The first of these passages has to do with the fomenting of a 
mutiny in one of the armies in Germany, and the parenthesis 
explains how it happened that Roman rabble was in the ranks 
there. In the second instance, a similar explanation takes the 
form of a main statement with nam. Cf. also: 


Tacitus, Hist. iv. 60. 1: Cunctantibus solita insolitaque ali- 
menta deerant, absumptis iuwmentis equisque et ceteris animalibus, 
quae profana foedaque in usum necessitas vertit.!® 


8. INVOLVED IN HyPorTactTiIc STRUCTURE 


Under this head, among the most satisfactory examples are 
those in which an ablative phrase replaces the regular verbal 
expression with the conjunctions antequam and priusquam;" e.g. 


16 For other illustrations, cf. Livy i. 34. 2 fin., Tacitus, Ann. xii. 17. 
xili. 8. 2, Hist. iv. 70. 4. An interesting parallel to the example cited above 
in the text is found in Lucan, 1i. 160 ff: colla ducum . . . . gestata per urbem 
et medio congesta foro. 


Here, too, a parallel use of the nominative case of the participle is 
noted: 
Tacitus, Hist. iv. 67. 2: utque famam exitii sui faceret, villam 
in quam perfugerat cremavit, illic voluntaria morte interisse 
creditus. 


16 In this example, it would be possible to regard the ablative phrase 
as replacing a hypotactie causal clause rather than a main clause with nam. 

17 There are anomalous phrases with postquam in Bellum Africum, 40. 5 
and 50. 3. Sallust, Hist. i. 12, is not a case in point. 
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Livy, iii. 51. 13: Decemviri . . . . non ante quam perlatis legibus 
. . deposituros imperium se aiebant.!8 


Suetonius, Vit. 8. 2: nee ante in praetorium rediit quam flagrante 
triclinio ex conceptu camini. 


Livy, v. 7. 7: negant se inde prius quam capta urbe hostium 
redituros esse. 


Suetonius, Galba 11: Nee prius usum togae reciperavit quam 
oppressis, qui novas res moliebantur.!9 


In such connections as this the ablative phrase qualifies easily 
as of ‘“‘absolute”’ status, because it does not represent any of the 
regular ablative case-relations. But there seems to be no way of 
assigning it to any subclass of absolute usage, for the time idea 
is explicit in the conjunction, leaving no relation at all to be 
sustained by the ablative. 

An even more complicated problem is presented by a phrase 
like nist urbe capta, for nisi may be merely an adverb, with urbe 
capta as a temporal ablative absolute (“except after taking the 
city”’). 

As for etsi, the combination etst . . . . tamen can be used to 
balance a variety of constructions (after the fashion of cum... . 
tum), and the use of ablative phrases therewith is no necessary 
index of their nature or status. 

At this point there has been far too much superficial general- 
ization.?° 


Ci xxv 18. 12) xa eS: 
19 Cf. Tib. 22, and Nepos, Timol. 3. 5. 


2 See Steele, American Journal of Philology, XXIII, 415 ff., and Lease, 
ibid., XLIX, 348 ff. 
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II 


In the light of the discussion thus far, it may be said that, 
from the point of view of grammar and logic, there is possible a 
valid application of the inherited term “ablative absolute,” but 
an application far different from the conception of the medieval 
workers who are responsible for the rubric. 

At the same time, it must frankly be admitted that in Roman 
linguistic consciousness there could have been no line of demarca- 
tion corresponding to the studied delimitation above whereby 
ablative phrases are cut off here and there as representing an 
“absolute” use! and even supposing that the ragged fringe of 
instances which rigid analysis recognizes as ‘‘ablatives absolute” 
were in some way segregated in the Roman mind, their diversity 
is so great that linguistic consciousness would certainly fail to 
comprehend them as a unit in case function. 

A study of the kind outlined in the preceding pages has a 
certain value as showing in an abstract way the range of appli- 
cation of certain verbal combinations. It fails in a greater service, 
if it does not lead to the conviction that the term ‘“‘ablative abso- 
lute” is a rubric of abstract grammar, and that it could not 
represent a unified category in the minds of the people whose 
speech we are trying to analyze and classify. 

For arriving at an appreciation of the Roman point of view 
with reference to the very unclearly bounded mass of material 
that long has been designated “ablative absolute,” it would be 
helpful in the extreme if we could divest our minds of the preju- 
dices which the centuries have fostered. 

Going back to the time of Priscian, it is interesting to recall 
that he does not apply any special name to’ the use of the ablative 
in such phrases as Traiano bellante and rege Latino. And it is 
equally worthy of note that, in his analysis, he deals with sen- 

21 Cf. Kroll, op. cit., 53: ‘“Man darf eben nicht vergessen, dass die 


Scheidung von Ablat. modi und absol. eine Erfindung der Grammatiker ist, 
von der das lebendige Sprachgefiihl nichts weiss.”’ 
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tences as units, and in such terms that the question of the gram- 
matical relation of the ablative phrases seems to be quite ignored.” 

If it were possible to make a fresh start and to approach as 
if for the first time expressions of the type of Traiano bellante 
and rege Latino in suitable contexts, it is all but certain that the 
feature which would command our attention would be the choppy 
and stenographic effect of these word groups. 

This point may be made clearer by a consideration of some 
turns of expression in English. Thus Dickens says in one of his 
sketches: 


The concert concluded, they promenaded the gardens. 


Even this misses something of the sharp stenographic effect of 
Latin style because of the softening effect of the article. In Latin 
we may have simply “Ships burned, Caesar did thus and so,” 
or the like.” 

Again, there is an old song that has much to say of conditions 
“‘when George the Third was king.’’ Suppose we should read 
‘““Taxes were high George the Third king’’; we certainly should 
not be slow to recognize that we were confronted by a distinctly 
stylistic device. 

That the question of the case used is a very subsidiary matter 
is indicated by the fact that similar stenographic expressions 
employ the genitive in Greek, the dative in Gothic, the locative 
in Sanskrit, ete. . 

In view of these considerations, the suggestion is renewed”! 
that we leave the academic question of an artificially delimited 
“ablative absolute,” and concentrate rather upon the develop- 
ment and use of the Stenographic Ablative” as a stylistic device. 


22, V. 80: Hac autem utimur constructione, quando consequentiam ali- 
quam rerum, quae verbo demonstrantur, ad eas res, quae participio signifi- 
cantur, ostendere volumus. Quid est enim ‘Traiano bellante victi sunt Par- 
thi’ nisi quod secuta est victoria Traianum bellantem? 


23 In English a few phrases of this type have gained a certain standing, 
e.g. ‘‘God willing,’’ ‘‘Providence permitting;’’ cf. also ‘‘this done.”’ 

24 See the American Journal of Philology, L, 402 fin. 

25 The present writer is not sure whether or not this term has previously 
been used. P. Cauer, Grammatica Militans, Berlin, 1903, s. 42, treating of this 
subject from the grammatical and logical point of view, incidentally and 
casually uses the expression ‘diese bequeme Form einer zusammengedrangten 
Ausdrucksweise.’ 
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In so doing we should certainly be in accord with Roman linguistic 
consciousness.” 

The stenographie ablative is not largely employed in Early 
Latin. But it is interesting to find there various turns which set 
a fashion for later writers;?? so far as these were conventional and 
idiomatic, of course they were even further removed from the 
likelihood of formal grammatical appraisal on the part of the 
users. 

The possibilities of the stenographic use of the ablative were 
richly developed by the writers of narrative. Thus, by beginning 
a sentence with navibus incensis (“ships burned’) or obsidibus 
acceptis (“hostages taken’’) there is produced an impression of 
businesslike promptitude of action. Again, as a connecting link 
in a story, the stenographic ablative serves another stylistic end?® 
comparable to the réle often taken by the cwm-clause.?? 

Another feature of this use of the ablative in Early Latin is 
the simplicity of the structure employed. The phrases usually 
are short, and the essential words are seldom separated by 
others. From this early simplicity it is a far ery to the staggering 
weight of the construction as illustrated in the following sentence: 


Livy, vi. 22. 1: Insequenti anno... . novi tribuni militum... 
Velitras legiones duxere, quattuor collegis (Ser. Cornelio Malugi- 
nensi tertium, Q. Servilio, C. Sulpicio, L. Aemulio quartum tribunis) 
ad praesidium urbis et si qui ex Etruria novi motus nuntiarentur 
(omnia enim inde suspecta erant) relictis. 


*6 Cf., for example, the passage in which Caesar sets forth the possible 
courses of action that lay before him after the repulse at Dyrrachium: 

B. C. i. 78. 3: si in Italam (Pompeius) transiret, coniuncto 
exercitu cum Domitio per Illyricum Italiae subsidio proficisceretur; 
si Apolloniam Oricumque oppugnare et se omni maritima ora ex- 
cludere (Pompelus) conaretur, obsesso Scipione necessario illum suis 
auxilium ferre cogeret. 

Grammar and logie may step in here and destroy the harmony of the passage 
by pointing out that obsesso Scipione is an instrumental expression, hence 
not an ‘‘ablative absolute’? and not parallel to coniuncto exercitu above. 
But surely Caesar is not interested at this point in hair-splitting about 
case-relations; he is building a period with nicely balanced divisions, each 
of the two being made up of a stenographie ablative and a main clause. 
Any consideration that would spoil this symmetry must have been far from 
his thought. 

27 This fact is admirably brought out in the presentation of his material 
by Flinck-Linkomies, op. cit., passim. 

28 See Classical Journal, XX, 216 ff.; also Mignonette Spilman, ‘‘Learning 
to Read in the Latin Order,’’ ibid., XXIV. 325 ff. 

29 See present series, V, 9 ff. 
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Though, as mentioned above, the question of case is a very 
subordinate consideration in the matter of the stenographic use, 
it was almost inevitable that in Latin the choice should fall upon 
the ablative. For this is the case which expresses manner, atten- 
dant circumstance, etc.; and off in one corner of the field there 
crystallized, with at least partial loss of case-consciousness, the 
stenographic use, whose frequent function it is to supply a sketchy 
“background.” 





NOTES ON CONFIDO, FIDO, DIFFIDO 


BY 


HERBERT C. NUTTING 


The frequent use of the infinitive with confido helps to give to 
the verbs of this group a certain prominence hardly justified by 
the amount of material they furnish for purposes of a study of 
case-syntax. 

From Plautus to Fronto there are about four hundred exam- 
ples of the use of a case-form with these verbs,! divided roughly 
as follows: ambiguous forms, one-half; forms certainly dative, 
one-third; forms certainly ablative, one-sixth. There are thus 
only about sixty-five instances available for a study of the use 
of the ablative. 


I 
CONFIDO 


A. W1iTH THE ABLATIVE 


Of the group as a whole, confido is distinctly the leading verb, 
and approximately two-thirds of all the forms certainly ablative 
are found with it, 1.e. about forty. In a general study of the syn- 
tax of the ablative case this little category must be counted 
among the inconspicuous uses.” 


1 


There can be little doubt that with confido the ablative pre- 
vailingly was felt by the Romans as of the “in” or ‘‘on”’ variety. 
This appears, first of all, in the ready interchange of the ablative 
and the dative, the latter obviously marking an outflow of confi- 


1 Less than ten of these instances are found in Early Latin. 


* It may be compared numerically with the ablative with subnirus, a 
confessedly rare word, for which the total in the classical period is thirty- 
eight; see present volume, p. 191. 
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dence toward a resting place in some object.’ Observe the balance 
in the following pair of sentences: 


Bellum Alexandrinum, 13. 6: Tamen virtute militum confisus . . 
se ad dimicandum parabat.‘ 


Bellum Alexandrinum, 61. 1: Cassius fidei magis quam virtuti 
legionum confidebat.® 


In similar fashion, fidez of the second of the above passages is 
paralleled by the ablative fide in lke connection: 


Livy, xxviii. 42. 12: quid porro, si satis confisi Carthaginenses con- 
sensu Africae, fide sociorum regum...., ultro ipsi novum exercitum 
in Italiam .... miserint?® 


Furthermore, as elsewhere shown,’ the ablative with ntor 
belongs for the most part to the “in” or ‘‘on’”’ category; and the 
presence of this verb in the following sentence seems significant 
for the relation of the ablative to confido also: 


Cicero, p. Clu. 1: Quarum altera (pars) mihi nti et magno opere 
confidere videbatur invidia iam inveterata iudicu Tuniani.® 


Still again, the feeling for an “in” or “‘on”’ relation of the ab- 
lative with confido is indicated by the reinforcement of the prepo- 
sition 7, found chiefly in postclassical Latin.? There is a signifi- 
cant parallel in phrases involving the noun fiducza; e.g. 


3 If fidit is the correct reading in the following, the pairing of incumbo and 
the dative with fido and the (probable) ablative is instructive: 
Silius Italicus, vu. 241 ff.: 
Fortunae Libys incumbit flatuque secundo 
Fidit agens puppim. 
The unity of outlook in the dative and the ablative constructions is here em- 
phasized further by the fact that, standing in verse, the phrase flatu secundo 
might possibly be regarded as in the dative case. 

4 Other examples with virtute: Bell. Afr., 79. 1, Bell. Alex. 43. 1, Caesar, 
BU Gents 245 BG. svals oO: 1. 

5 Other examples with virtuti: Cicero, Phil. v. 1 and x. 1, Livy, iil. 67. 5, 
Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 36. 1. 

6 Other examples of fidei: xxi. 19. 10, Curtius, iv. 10. 16. 

7 Present volume, p. 170 ff. 

8 So, speaking of two Roman champions who met Gauls in single combat, 
Quadrigarius says of one (Frg. 12) sua virtute nixus, and of the other (Frg. 
10 b) animo magis quam arte confisus. 

9 For examples, see the Thesaurus, s. v. confido. In Seneca, N. Q. iii. 
Praef.7, the readings vary between secundis and in secundis. In this connec- 
tion compare also requiesco with in and the ablative, as used in Cicero, p. 
Cael. 79. 
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Livy, xxxiv. 28. 8: Nabis intra murum instructos paratosque sub 
signis habebat mercennarios milites, in quibus omnis fiducia erat, 
ut ab tergo hostem adgrederetur.!° 


2 


It has already been pointed out that the number of examples 
of the use of the ablative with confido is about forty; and it is an 
interesting fact that in the great majority of these instances the 
verb takes the participial form confisus, leaving scarcely a dozen 
occurrences of the ablative with its other forms. 


Moreover, the examples with confisus tend to run in a narrow 
groove, the typical sentence telling in reliance upon what a person 
ventures or proceeds to do something. There is here a very close 
parallel to the construction with fretus which, too, is associated 
mostly with an ablative of the “in” or “on” variety. Note 
the exact balance in the following pairs of sentences: 


Caesar, B. C. iii. 24. 1: virtute militum confisus scaphas . . 
contexit, eoque milites .... imposuit atque ... . iussit. 


Curtius, v. 8. 10: Itaque etiam si consilium fugae ... . agitassem, 
vestra tamen virtute fretus obviam issem hosti. 


Bellum Africum, 49. 1: adversarii magnitudine copiarum confisi 
proximum collem occupaverunt. 


Livy, xxxiv. 17. 2: freti tamen multitudine sua obviam ierunt 
Romanis. 


Vitruvius, ii. 9. 15: . . . . qui in eo (castello) fuerunt, naturali 
munitione confisi noluerunt imperio (Caesaris) parere. 


Hirtius, B. G. viii. 39. 2: .... neve hoc exemplo ceterae civitates 
locorum opportunitate fretae se vindicarent in libertatem.” 


__ 1° So Juvenal x. 306: tanta in muneribus fiducia. For the use of the prepo- 
sition de with confido, see page 234. 

1 See present series, viii, p. 314 ff. 

2 Cf. Bell. Afr. 79. 1, where virtute confidere is balanced by inopia fretos. 
Noteworthy is another passage in which the participle fidens caps and vir- 
tually repeats fretus: 

_ Livy, xl. 47. 6 ff.: “Missi sumus,” inquit, ‘a gente nostra, qui 
sciscitaremur, qua tandem re fretus arma nobis inferres.’’ Ad hance per- 
cunctationem Gracchus exercilu se egregio fidentem venisse respondit. 

Cicero, Cato M. 72, has a similar question and retort, using fretus only. 


, 
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As these illustrations show, phrases thus using confisus and 
fretus find a natural place in descriptions of military activity. 
There are some applications in other connections: e.g. 

Vitruvius, vu. Prooem. 17: magna scientia confisus ....symmetrias 


.... perfecit. 
3 


In the discussion of the syntax of fretus it was shown that the 
word occasionally reveals a passive meaning, and that the accom- 
panying ablative then takes on causal-instrumental force, Le. 
“buttressed by,”’ ‘supported by,” and the like.’ While it might 
be difficult definitely to prove any such tendency in the use of 
confisus, there are certain passages in which the meaning “relying 
on”’ seems to be giving way to ‘‘emboldened by’’; at any rate, a 
door lies open looking in that direction. For example, Caesar 
speaks as follows of some tribes that failed to make their submission 
to Crassus: 


B. G. iil. 27. 2: Paucae ultimae nationes anni tempore confisae 
quod hiems suberat, hoe facere neglexerunt. 


It is rather difficult here to determine whether the few tribes that 
held out against the Romans did so “relying on the time of the 
year” or ‘‘emboldened (i.e. ‘rendered confident’’) by the time 


of the year.’’!4 
4 


Attention frequently is called to the fact that the ablative 
with confido. seldom refers to individual persons. Two or three 
such examples are noted: quo (Cicero, ad. Att. vill. 18. 2), duce 
(Livy, xxiv. 5. 12), and perhaps socio .. . . Ulixe (Ovid, Met. 
xill. 240) .15 

In general, references to tangible things are not numerous: 
classe (Bell. Alex. 45. 1), forma bimembri (Ovid, Her. ix. 99), 


13 Present series, vill, p. 307 ff. Such duplex function is of course common 
enough with many words, e.g. gnarus, “knowing” and “‘known.’’ Sometimes 
the balance between the two phases is very uneven; thus formidulosus is 
mostly active in sense, very rarely passive. 

14 Jn this connection cf. Caesar, B. C. i. 75. 3, B. G. v. 17. 3, Florus, 
11. 16. 1, Tacitus, Ann. xii. 33. 1, Vitruvius, i. 9. 15. 

15 Livy, xxi. 4. 4 is not in point here. 
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gente (Lucan, iv. 406), loco (Caesar, B. G. vii. 50. 1), moenibus'? 
(Livy, xxviii. 42. 12), munitione (Vitruvius, ii. 9. 15), pedibus'8 
(Ovid, Her. ix. 99), urbe (Lentulus, apud Cie. ad Fam. xii. 14, 4). 

On the other hand, the use of the ablative in references to 
abstract qualities is outstanding with confido; e.g. adfinitate, 
auctoritate, celeritate, facultate, fide, firmitate,!® invidia, magnitudine, 
notitia, patientia, propinquitate, repraesentatione, scientia, societate, 
spe, stabilitate, virtute, voluntate.2° 


B. Wirs tHe Dative 


The dative is used much more often than the ablative with 
confido, approximately in the proportion of 70 to 40. And whereas 
with the ablative the verb takes the participial form confisus in 
about two-thirds of the instances, this happens only in about 
one-sixth of the examples using the dative case, as in the following: 


Caesar, B. C. iii. 7. 2: Sed neque hi sibi confisi ex portu prodire 


sunt ausi., 
Curtius, vii. 11. 27: Ille, quamquam verebatur ne... . deturbarent 
.... barbari, tamen... . fortunae suae confisus ... . respondit. 


Ihucany x82 fi 


Quem formae confisa suae Cleopatra sine ullis 
Tristis adit lacrimis. 


Not only are examples of the dative with the participle confisus 
fewer in number, but such occurrences as are found do not con- 
stitute as distinct and compact a group as do the examples with 
the ablative.?! 

Another important difference between the use of the ablative 
and the dative with confido lies in the fact that the ablative of 





® Defined as ablative by association with virtute. 

Defined as ablative by association with consensu and Jide. 

18 Defined as ablative by association with forma. 

Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v. 40; some MSS read dative. 

0 For the passages in which the words of this list are found, see Con- 
Spectus, p. 236 ff. 

“1 See Curtius, iii. 13. 4, iv. 10. 16, Lucan, v. 553 ff, Pliny, Ep. ix. 29. i 
Tacitus, Hist. i. 14. 1, iv. 34. 2. 
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pronouns is very rare,” whereas fully a third of the forms certainly 
dative involve pronouns, distributed as follows: cui (4 times), 
cuique (once), huic (twice), tbi (3 times), szbi (14 times).”® 
Aside from pronouns, the dative with confido is used less than the 
ablative in references to persons.” 


Another difference lies in the detail that while no instance of the 
ablative causa is noted with confido, the combination causae 
confidere is found nine times, eight of the occurrences being in 
Cicero,”” the other in Livy.2* That this was a somewhat con- 
ventional turn in Cicero’s writing is indicated by the use of the 
ablative in what is virtually a paraphrase: 


p. Q. Rosc. 2: sed ego copia et facultate causae confisus vide quo 
progrediar. 


The variation here accords with the tendency (above noted) to 
use the ablative in references to abstract notions. It is specially 
interesting in this particular connection, because in paragraph 11 
of the same speech Cicero has occasion to use the standard causae 
confidere. 

A final point concerns the use with negatives. In general the 
proportion of negatives with confido seems unusually high; and 
this is particularly true of the instances in which it is the dative 
that is used. The negative element is not always significant; but 
there may be something of the character of a periphrasis for 
diffido in such combinations as parwm confido,® minus confido,” 


2 Cicero, ad Att. viii. 13. 2 (quo), Apuleius, Apol. 1 (quo uno). In Caesar, 
B. G. vii. 68. 3, the text manifestly is corrupt; Cicero, ad Fam. xv. 21. 3, and 
Statius, Theb. xii. 376, seem not to belong here. 


23 Including Caesar, B. G. i. 40. 15, where indulserat intervenes between 
the pronominal phrase and confidebat. 


“In Trag. Incert. 125 there perhaps is an additional example of the use 
of tibi, with the verb praefido. 


25 For the passages in which pronouns appear, see Conspectus, p. 236 ff. 
p b] ’ 


* In this respect, examples with ambiguous case-endings make a better 
showing. See Conspectus, ibid. 


7 ad Att. viii. 9. 2, de Fin. i. 31, de Invent. i. 22, in Verr. ii. 2. 69, p. Clu. 
10, p. Mil. 61, p. Q. Rose. 11, p. Sest. 135. 

28 xxxvill. 48. 13. 

29 See Bell. Afr. 60. 4, Celsus, v. 26. 23, Cicero, ad Att. xvi. 16. A. 5, xvi. 
16. E. 15, Fronto, 214. 6, Tacitus, Hist. iv. 34. 2. 

30 See Caesar, B. G. vii. 33. 1. 
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and others." The presence of the dative in such instances fits 
well with the fact (soon to be brought out) that this case is: used 
almost exclusively with diffido. 


C. Wire Ampicuous Forms 


The number of examples under this head is about the same as 
for the dative. Naturally they occupy a somewhat middle ground; 
thus, the attachment of these case-forms to the participle confisus*? 
is less frequent than when the ablative is used, but more frequent 
than when the dative is chosen: 


Sallust, Bell. Cat. 16.4: His amicis soctisque confisus Catilina .... 
opprimundae rei publicae consilium cepit. 


Vitruvius, ii. Prooem. 1: His igitur naturae muneribus confisus 
vestimenta posuit .... 


Ovid, Fast. iii. 569: 
Hane petit, hospitio regis confisa antiquo. 
Juvenal, xii. 57 ff.: 
I nune et ventis animum committe, dolato 
Confisus ligno. 
As with forms certainly dative (less often, ablative) a negative 
frequently is here employed, and sometimes with the effect. of 
litotes; e.g. 


Caesar, B. C. iii. 74. 3: Caesar neque satis militibus perterritis 
confidebat, spatiumque interponendum . .. . putabat. 


Caesar, B. G. iii. 25. 1: quibus (auxiliaribus) ad pugnam non 
multum Crassus confidebat. 


Cicero, ad Ait. ix. 5. 3: Optimatibus vero tuis nihil confido. 


Quintilian, Inst. Orat. iii. 6. 8:.... ut ea, quibus minus confidimus, 
cum tractata sunt, omittamus. 
Statius, Theb. v. 292 ff.: 


Viz confisa Lyaeo 
Dividor. 





** So non (Cicero, ad Att. xvi. 9), quin (Cicero, ad Fam. xvi. 24. 1), noli 
(Seneca, Ep. 4. 7). 


Twice confidens: Suetonius, Tib. 19, Vitruvius, vii. Prooem. 10. 
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D. GENERAL 
il 


The use of a neuter pronoun sometimes is found in cognate 
relation with confido. Such explanation hardly fits the following 
instance: : 

Caecilius, 247: 
Si confidentiam adhibes, confide omnia, 


Here omnia appears to be a direct object, as it might be with 
credo or with the old imperative cedo. 

In another passage, by retaining the difficult reading confisus 
(al. confessus), the editors accept a much more striking use of the 
accusative: 


Statius, Theb. u. 572 ff.: 


. . Martisque e semine Theron, 
Terrigenas confisus avos. 


2 


Whether used with the ablative or the dative, confido in the ma- 
jority of instances has the general meaning “rely upon,” “‘put 
confidence in,” or the like. Certain situations reveal a slightly 
modified force; e.g. 


Seneca, Hp. 4. 7: noli huic tranquillitati confidere; momento mare 
evertitur. 


The hearer is exhorted not so much against putting trust in a thing 
as against putting trust 7n its immutability.* This application of 
confido is common in philosophical language; e.g. 

Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 40: Quid enim deest ad beate vivendum el, 
qui confidit suis bonis? aut, qui diffidit, beatus esse qui potest? At 
diffidat necesse est, qui bona dividit tripertito. Qui enim poterit 
aut corporis firmitate* aut fortunae stabilitate confidere? 

This instance is particularly interesting because the idea of im- 
mutability is made explicit at the end of the sentence in the choice 


38 So Palinurus of the treacherous calm of the sea, Vergil, Aen. v. 849. 
34 Al. firmitati. 
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of the ablative stabilitate.*> Note the simpler fortunae suae confisus 
of Curtius, vil. 11. 27. 

In some such connections, the rendering ‘‘count upon” sug- 
gests itself. So, too, when it is a question of attaining or realizing 
something in the future: 


Cicero, de Leg. i. 10: Ego vero aetatis potius vacationi confidebam. 


Cicero, ad Att. xiii. 29. 2: Dolabellae nomen tam expeditum vide- 
tur, ut etiam repraesentatione confidam. 


Tacitus, Hist. iv. 34. 2: Dein victoriae® parum confisus, tritis 
frustra diebus, castra in hostem movit. 


Il 


FIDO 


In total number of examples with case-forms, this verb falls 
about twenty-five per cent behind confido. The number of occur- 
rences with ambiguous forms is approximately the same for both 
verbs; it is in the use of the forms that are definitely ablative or 
dative that fido falls behind.*” 


It was noted above that confido with a case-form is represented 
in Early Latin by less than ten examples. For fido there are only 
about a dozen such occurrences before the period ushered in by 
Horace and Livy, the last named author providing more than 
thirty instances. As often happens, the poets rather incline to 
the use of the simplex; and, in general, it may be said that fido 
is little more than a replica of confido. Compare the two verbs as 
used in the following sentences: 


35 Cf. Acad. ii. 29; Seneca, Phaed. 773 fi., Thy. 615 ff, and cf. N. Q. ili. 
Praef. 7. 

6 No certain example is found of confisus with the genitive case; hence all 
forms in -ae used with it are counted datives. The two examples which pre- 
cede in the text indicate that there is no occasion to avoid such interpretation 
of victoriae here. 

37 For fido the figures are approximately: ablative, 20; dative, 40; am- 
biguous forms, 75. 
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Seneca, de Ben. vi. 31. 1: Cum bellum Graeciae indiceret Xerxes, 
animum tumentem oblitumque, quam caducis confideret, nemo non 
inpulit. 

Seneca, de Ben. vii. 26. 5: . . . . publicum malum, incertissimis 
jidere, fastidire possessa. 


The chief difference noticeable in the behavior of these verbs 
is in the use of their participles. With a case-form, the perfect 
participle confisus is very frequent, while the present confidens 
thus used is represented by but two examples, found in Suetonius 
and Vitruvius. On the contrary, fido uses its present participle 
with the greatest freedom in connection with case-forms, whereas 
fisus is not thus employed until Ovid, and there in a single 
example.*® 

Note the exact balance in the use of confisus and fidens in the 
following pairs of sentences: 


Caesar, B. G. i. 53. 2: Ibi perpauci .. . . viribus confist tranare 
contenderunt. 


Ovid, Met. vin. 370 ff.: 
Imminet exitio fidensque recentibus armis 
Eurytidae magni rostro femur hausit adunco. 


Sallust, Bell. Cat. 16. 4: His amicis sociisque confisus Catilina 
. . . Opprimundae rei publicae consilium cepit. 


Caesar, B. C. iii. 111. 1: His copiis fidens Achillas . . . . occupabat 
Alexandriam. 


This general preference for the use of the present participle of 
fido introduces two complications. In the first place, verging 
toward adjective force, fidens may be construed with the genitive;*° 
and there is at least one passage in which it is uncertain whether 
a form in -ae is to be classed as genitive or dative: 


Livy, iv. 42. 5: ubi subnixus et fidens innocentiae animus esset 
quaerebat. 


Again, if a genitive of specification is possible with fidens, it is 
not certain that the ablative used in this connection may not at 


38 Met. xv. 827. Later the use of fisws became more frequent. 


39 So Vergil, Aen. ii. 61 (fidens animi), Lucan, ix. 373 (armorum fidens), 
Statius, Theb. vi. 678 (operum fidens), Tacitus, Ann. iv. 59. 5 (fidentem animt). 
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times have been felt as expressing that relation. It is certainly 
interesting that Vergil’s fidens animi*® is quoted by Seneca (from 
memory’) as fidens animo.** These considerations involve in 
even deeper obscurity the syntax of common expressions such 
as fidens viribus.” 

Another divergence in the use of confido and fido is found in the 
fact that the former verb is much employed with the ablative of 
words denoting abstract qualities,“ but fido hardly ever so. Both 
verbs agree in using the ablative little in references to individual 
persons.“ 


One certain example of the use of a relative pronoun in the 
ablative with fido is noted;*® but pronouns of various kinds 
(chiefly personal) are common in the dative. 


The phrase causae fidere appears once, recalling the more 
common causae confidere: 


Cicero, p. Lig. 13: Non tam nostrae causae fidentes quam huius 
humanitati. 


Where dative or ambiguous forms are employed with fido, the 
frequent occurrence of a negative element is again noteworthy, 
sometimes with resultant litotes that approximates the force of 
diffido; e.g. 


Livy, xxxiii. 38. 2: parum moenibus armisque ac iuventuti fide- 
bant.*7 


40 Aen. i. 61; cf. furens animi (v. 202), and praestans animi (xii. 19). 

AU Pral. Vil 8. 3: 

42 l.g. Bell. Hisp. 25. 3, Livy, viii. 8. 18, xxiii. 46. 10, xxix. 12. 7, Pliny, 
N. H. vii. 43, Tacitus, Hist. i. 36. 4. 

43 See p. 228. 

44 For fido, see Silius Italicus, xvi. 367 (Atlante magistro), xiii. 138 (dea). 

45 Cicero, Acad. ii. 66; cf. hac, de Nat. D. ii. 106. Vergil, Aen. v. 397 ff. 
is hardly in point. 

46 See Conspectus, p. 239 ff. 

47 Cf. Horace, Carm. i. 14. 14 ff., Vergil, Aen. x. 372, Tacitus, Ann. xi. 33. 1. 
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ae 


DIFFIDO 


Corresponding to the typical sentences with confido and fido, 
wherein a participial phrase tells with confidence in what a person 
ventures or undertakes something, the converse is here found in 
considerable numbers. The present and the perfect participle are 
used indifferently; e.g. 


Bellum Africum, 52. 5: itemque equites Curioniani diffisi Scipioni 
elusque copiis complures se eodem conferebant. 


Sallust, Bell. Iug. 48. 3: igitur diffidens veteri exercitui milites scri- 
bere, praesidia undique arcessere. ... . 


Florus, 1. 36. 16: diffisus rebus suis... . pretium foederis atque 
amicitiae regem facit. 


Caesar, B. C. ii. 17. 1: M. Varro... . diffidens Pompeianis rebus 
amicissime de Caesare loquebatur. 


The total occurrences of diffido with a case-form are about 
ninety, of which Cicero alone contributes nearly a third. The 
ablative is found with this verb only four times; the remaining 
examples are divided rather equally between dative and am- 
biguous forms. 

Of the four examples of the use of the ablative, one is from a 
damaged inscription.*® Two of the others present a difficulty of 
interpretation :*° 


Frontinus, Strat. i. 8. 5: T. Didius paucitate suorum diffidens, 
cum.... traheret bellum, ....contione advocata... . iussit. 


Tacitus, Hist. ii. 23. 2: Gallus legionem primam in auxilium Pla- 
centiae ducebat, diffisus paucitate cohortium, ne longius obsidium 
.... parum tolerarent. 


48 Doubtless correctly filled; C. J. L. i.2 2. 1531 (re). 


49 The fourth example using the ablative is Suetonius, Jul. 3 (ingenio, 
occasione). 
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It may be in point here to recall the fact that words of ‘‘oppo- 
site meaning” in Latin very frequently are found with like con- 
struction, e.g. aeque ac and contra ac, alicui dare and alicui adimere, 
etc. This impulse often manifests itself in unstudied English 
expressions; thus, “associated with” is bound to beget ‘“‘disasso- 
ciated with.”” This sort of thing has better standing in Latin than 
in English; and the principle might well explain an occasional use 
of the ablative with diffido. There is, in fact, a double opposition 
in phrases like multitudine confidere®® and paucitate diffidere. 

This explanation would fit rather readily with the second of 
the examples above cited. In the other, the reader may feel some 
inclination to regard diffidens as adjective (“‘anxious,” ‘‘fearful’’). 
On that basis the ablative would fall into the causal category.*! 

In this connection, an aspect of the use of diffido with the dative 
is of interest. It has already been shown that confido with a case- 
form sometimes expresses confidence in the immutability of a 
thing,*? as in the phrase corporis firmitate confidere.** The con- 
verse of this situation is found with diffido: 


Seneca, Hp. 97. 14: hae... . poenae premunt ac secuntur...., 
timere semper et expavescere et securitati diffidere. 


A further development appears in the following sentence, where 
the note of fear is dominant in the verb: 


Sallust, Bell. Cat. 31. 3: Mulieres .... , superbia atque deliciis 
omissis, sibi patriaeque diffidere.™ 


In such a passage we may be moved to render the dative ‘‘for.”’ 
But it is possible that even here the principle of “‘opposite mean- 
ings” operated in the Roman mind to create a feeling of syntactical 
unity which we do not so readily appreciate. On the other hand, 
it may be true that, in contexts of this sort, diffido verges to a more 
absolute sense, “‘be doubtful,” ‘be in dread,” ‘‘be alarmed,” ete. 


Taxa, Nin, Wie 4, 


5t Cf. the possibilities of ablative function with confisus and jfidens noted 
on pp. 222 and 228 ff. 


2p. 226. 

53 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 40. 

4 Cf. Bell. Hisp. 39. 1, Cicero, ad Att. x. 7. 3, ad Fam. xii. 1. 1, Sallust, 
Bell. Cat. 45. 5. 
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Without raising the question of possible syntactical connec- 
tion, it is worth noting that explicit verbs of fearing, and despero, 
also at times are construed with the dative; e.g. 


Vergil, Aen. x. 96: 
Tum decuit metuwisse tuis.55 


Cicero, p. Clu. 68: .... promissis suis eum excitavit abiectum, et 
simul saluti desperare vetuit.® 
Speaking generally of the use of the dative with diffido, it may 
be added that personal pronouns appear a dozen times. There are 
also three occurrences of the phrase causae diffidere,*” to which 
the following seem closely allied: 


Tacitus, Ann. xv. 35. 5: .... quamvis sontem et defensioni 
merito diffiswm (eum) victurum tamen fuisse, si clementiam iudicis 
expectasset. 


Cicero, ad Fam. xv. 4. 16: Extremum illud est, ut quasi diffidens 
rogationt meae philosophiam ad te adlegem. 


IV 


As stated at the beginning of this paper, verbs of the group 
here under discussion are used with case-forms only about four 
hundred times in the classical period; and there are further limi- 
tations. In approximately forty per cent of the instances the verb 
takes the form of a participle; and there is a tendency to narrow 
down to set phrases, such as virtute confidere, causae confidere, 
together with frequent iteration of copiis, rebus, viribus, ete. In 
general, the group is much used in the description of military 
situations. Two other points remain to be noticed: 


55 Cf. Tacitus, Hist. i. 90. 2. 

5° The notion of fearing may be so pronounced in diffido as to allow of 
the use of a ne-clause, as if with timeo or the like: 

Lucretius, v. 980 ff.: 
.... diffidere ne terras aeterna teneret 
Nox in perpetuum. 

It frequently happens that diffido is coupled with expressions of fear or doubt. 
About twenty such instances are counted; e.g. Cicero, ad Fam. ii. 10. 2, 
Tusc. Disp. v. 3, Florus, 1. 36. 16, Livy, xxi. 25. 3, Ovid, Her. x. 97, Sallust, 
Bell. Iug. 32.5. So in connection with despere, Cicero, in Pis. 89. 

57 Twice also associated with causae confidere (Cicero, p. Q. Rose. 11, 
p. Sest. 135). 
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1 


Like fretus and nitor,°® verbs of this class often understate the 
fact, leaving something to implication: 
Celsus, ii. 18: Itemque ex iis avibus, . . .. valentiores eae, quae 


pedibus, quam quae volatu magis nituntur, et ex iis, quae volatu fidunt, 
firmiores, quae grandiores, quam quae minutae sunt. 


So far as pedibus is concerned, the meaning of nituntur is naturally 
felt to be literal; but with volatu the thought must be metaphorical. 
The birds are said to ‘“‘depend upon flying,” but the reader gathers 
through implication that they do fly. The subsequent expression 
volatu fidunt is merely a verbal variant; it has the same force and 
carries the same implication as volatu nituntur. 


In like manner, in a reference to the problem of transporting 
heavy loads over soft ground, it is said of Cherisphon: 


Vitruvius, x. 2. 11: propter magnitudinem onerum et viarum 
campestrem mollitudinem non confisus carris, ne rotae devorarentur, 


In addition to the fact that Cherisphon “put no confidence in” 
trucks, it is of course clearly implied that he did not attempt to 
use them; indeed, it is to this implication that the ne-clause 
attaches. So again: 


Ovid, Met. vii. 545 ff.: 


Non aper irasci meminit, non fidere cursu 
Cerva, nee armentis incurrere fortibus ursi. 


This is part of the description of the effect of a pestilence among 
animals. The phrase fidere cursu is a roundabout way of suggesting 
the action currere. 
Furthermore, it is customary to employ the explicit utor in 
reference to the practice of crafts or professions; e.g. 
Cicero, de Fato 11: non enim credo nullo percepto aut ceteros 


artifices versarl in suo munere, aut eos, qui divinatione utantur, futura 
praedicere. 


58 See present volume, p. 178, with note 35. 
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Cicero, de Div. ii. 26: .... tum augurum, eorumque qui signis 
aut ominibus ulerentur.*? 


Ovid, ex Pont. iii. 8. 9 ff.: 
Vellera dura ferunt pecudes, et Palladis uti 
Arte Tomitanae non didicere nurus. 


But, with the help of implication, the verb confido may serve in 
similar situations; e.g. 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 8: .... (Leontem) quaesivisse ex eo, qua 
maxime arte confideret; at illum (respondisse) .... se... . esse philo- 
sophum. 


So, in the following, a typical class of architects is characterized: 


Vitruvius, i. 1. 2: itaque architecti, qui sine litteris contenderant, 
ut manibus essent exercitati, non potuerunt efficere, ut haberent pro 
laboribus auctoritatem; qui autem ratiocinationibus et litteris solis 
confist fuerunt, umbram non rem persecuti videntur. 


Even more outstanding illustrations of the presence of implica- 
tion appear in other connections; e.g. 
Valerius Flaccus, vi. 624 ff.: 
Ei mihi, si durae natum subducere sorti 
Moliar, atque mets ausim confidere regnis! 
Here Jove considers interfering to save his son’s life, but hesitates 
to use his powers (confidere regnis). 


2 


In regard to the use of prepositional phrases with verbs of this 
class, it may be remarked that there are not very many examples 
before postclassical times. It has already been noted that the re- 
inforcement provided by the preposition zn sometimes helps to 
define the ablative relation with these verbs as belonging generally 
to the “in” or “‘on”’ category. 

A separate and additional relation may be marked by the use 
of de and the ablative, as illustrated in the following: 


Vulgate, Thes. 1. 3. 4: Confidimus autem de vobis in Domino, 
quoniam quae praecipimus et facitis et facietis. 


59 Cf. Acad. ii. 22 (fidibus), de Div. i. 94 and ii. 9, Tusc. Disp. v. 104. 





Or 
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So in the classical period in connection with the dative or ablative: 


Cicero, ad Até. xii. 18. 3: De sorte mea Sulpicio confido et Egnatio 
scilicet. 


Caesar, B. C. ii. 5. 5: si superavissent, vel domesticis opibus vel 
externis auxiliis de salute urbis confiderent. 


This second passage touches conditions facing the men of Mar- 
seilles as they ventured out to a sea fight.®° 


When a prepositional phrase introduced by de alone is used, 
verbs of this class seem to verge toward more absolute meanings, 
such as “‘be confident,’’ “‘be in doubt,’’® etc. : 


Apuleius, de Plat. 11. 20: Iam ille diem mortis suae propitius nec 
invitus expectat, quod de animae immortalitate confidat. 


Quintilian, Decl. 280: et tamen non ego de uxore diffido, non de 
animo illius dubito. 


Cicero, ad Att. xii. 43. 2: De Othone diffido, fortasse quia cupio. 


In the second of these passages, the balance between diffido and 
dubito with identical construction is interesting. 


60 In one instance im and the ablative is noted as playing a similar secon- 

dary role in connection with the dative: 
Livy, xxxvii. 48. 13: In quo confiderem equidem causae meae, 
etiam si non apud Romanum... . senatum agerem. 
In this particular connection Jn quo perhaps means “in respect to which,”’ 
thus approaching somewhat the function of de and the ablative as illustrated 
above in the text. Cf. also Seneca, Dial. iv. 24. 1, but with decipi intervening 
between the prepositional phrase and diffidere. 
A secondary réle is sometimes taken also by ad and the accusative; e.g. 
Horace, Serm. i. 2. 107 ff.: 
Uterne 
Ad casus dubios fidet sibi certius? 
Cf. Caesar, B. G. iii. 25. 1 (ad pugnam), Livy, xxiv. 8. 13 (ad maiora); so also 
contra and the accusative, Seneca, Ep. 98. 18. 

61 Cf. what is said on p. 231 of the use of the dative with diffido in certain 
examples. Note, too, that verbs of fearing, and despero, also at times are 
construed with de and the ablative (as well as with the dative). In Auct. 
ad Her., iv. 69, the MSS give the variant readings nobis and de nobis with 
diffidimus. 


62 In Nepos, Milt. i. 1, sperare intervenes between the prepositional phrase 
and confidere. 
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CONSPECTUS 


Where an important question of text is involved the asterisk (*) 


is used.® 


CONFIDO 


Accius, 84, animo 
Apuleius: 
Apol. 
1, quo (neut) 
46, quibus (masc.) 
53, is (neut.) 
87, magia 
de Plat. ii. 20, de immortalitate 
Met. ix. 36, opibus 
Asconius, 27,* studiis, populo 
Auctor ad Herennium: 
i. 8, adiumentis, veritati* 
iv. 58, suis (fortunis) 
Bellum Africum: 
1. 4, animo, spe 
15. 2, multitudine 
19. 3, sibi 
49. 1, magnitudine 
60. 4, ei (equitatui) 
79. 1, virtute 
Bellum Alexandrinum: 
10. 5, notitia 
13. 6, virtute 
14. 1, sibi 
43. 1, virtute, scientia 
45. 1, classe 
61. 1, fidei, virtuti 
Brutus, apud Cie. ad M. Brut. 
i. 16. 6, sibi 
Caesar (and Hirtius): 
Bac: 
i. 12. 3, voluntatibus 


i, 42. 2, praesidio, munitione 

i. 58. 1, celeritate, scientia 

1. 75. 3, propinquitate 

ii. 4. 4, rebus 

i. 5. 5. opibus, auxiliis 

ii. 40. 1, cui (parti) 

iii. 7. 2, sibi 

ill. 10. 7, sibi 

ill. 10. 10, quibus (armis, 
auxiliis) 

il. 24. 1, virtute 

il. 74. 3, militibus 

iii. 80. 3, munitionibus 

i. 83. 1, adfinitate 

ii. 94. 5, cui (parti) 

ii. 106. 3, fama 

ii. 109. 2, eis (copiis) 


BSG. 


i. 40. 15, (legion1) 

i. 42. 5, cui (legioni) 

i. 53. 2, viribus 

i. 9. 3, natura 

ili. 25. 1, quibus (auxiliaribus) 
lil. 27. 2, tempore 

v. 17. 3, subsidio 

vi. 14. 4, litteris 

vii. 33. 1, sibi 

vii. 50. 1, loco, numero, virtute 
vu. 68. 3, qua* parte 

viii. 3. 3, hospitiis, societate 
vill. 15. 1, natura 

viii. 19. 5, praesidio 


63 A few passages involving verbs of this group have been omitted as un- 
certain or irrelevant. So confido: Cicero, ad Fam. xv. 21. 3, de Orat. iii. 228, 


Livy, xxi. 4. 4, Pompey, apud Cie. ad Att. viii. 12. C. 3 (quo), Statius, Theb. 
xii. 376. Fido: Livy, xxii. 13.3. Diffido: Livy, xxii. 13. 3. 
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Celsus, v. 26. 23, huic (neut.) 
Cicero, M.: 
Acad. 
ii. 29, is (neut.) 
ii. 36, sibi 
ii. 80, testibus 
ad Att. 
1. 9. 2, arcae 
vii. 8. 4, coplis 
vill. 9. 2, causae 
viii. 13. 2, quo (masc.) 
ix. 5. 3, optimatibus 
xii. 18. 3, Sulpicio, Egnatio 
xiii. 29. 2, repraesentatione 
xvl. 9, aetati 
xvi. 16. A. 5, constantiae 
xvi. 16. E. 15, liberalitati, ami- 
citiae 
ad Fam. 
vi. 6. 4, cui divinationi 
vil. 3. 2, militibus 
xi. 24. 1, exercitibus (?) 
xiji. 22. 1, litteris 
xvi. 24. 1, diligentiae 
ad Quint. Frat.: 
i. 2. 16,* animo 
ii. 1. 15, iudiciis 
de Fin.: 
i, 31, causae 
iil. 29, sibi, vitae 
de Har. Resp. 35, tibi 
de Invent., i. 22, rebus, causae 
de Legibus, i. 10, vacation 
de Re P. iii. 23, sibi 
in Verr. 
i. 15 (bis), rebus, praesidio 
li. 2. 69, iudicio, causae 
il. 3. 155, malitiae 
Lael. 
17, mihi 
30. sibi 
p. Clu. 
1, invidia 
10, causae 
63, (sibi) 
p. Flac. 
5, sibi 
97, iudicio 


p. Mil. 61, causae 
p. Plane. 55, eis (neut.) 
p. Q. Rose. 
2, copia, facultate 
11, causae 
p. Sest. 135, causae 
Phil. 
ii. 46, gladiis 
v. 1, virtuti, constantiae 
x. 1, virtuti 
x. 10, quibus (masc.) 
Tusce. Disp. 
v. 8, arte 
v. 40 (bis), bonis; firmitate,* 
stabilitate 
Cicero, Q.: 


de Pet. Cons. 35, cuique (masc.) 


Curtius: 
il. 13. 4, felicitati 
iv. 10. 16,* benivolentiae, fidei 
vii. 7. 28, felicitati 
vii. 9. 1, cui (fortunae) 
vii. 11. 27, fortunae 
ix. 2. 25, turbae 


Florus, iii. 16. 1, consulatu 


Fronto: 
90. 7, dis 
173. 16, (innocentia) 
214. 6, amicitiae 

Juvenal: 
x. 10 ff., viribus, lacertis 
xil. 57 ff., ligno 

Lentulus: 

apud Cic. ad Fam. 
xii. 14. 4, urbe 
xii. 15. 2, auctoritate, consulto, 
foedere 

Livy: 
ii. 45. 4, militibus 
iii. 67. 5, virtuti 
iv. 42. 4, precibus, auxilio 
vi. 22. 9, quibus (artibus) 
xxi. 19. 10, fidei, societati 
xxii. 18. 9, consilio, fortunae 
xxiv. 5. 12, duce 
xxvili. 42. 12, consensu, fide, 

moenibus 
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Livy (Continued): 
xxxvili. 48. 13, causae 
xxxix. 51. 4,* fidei 
xl. 12. 15, gratiae 
Lucan: 
iv. 406, gente 
iv. 667 fi., robore 
v. 553 ff., pinnae 
x. 82, formae 
Lucilius, 1010, ingenio* 
Martial, ii. 47. 3, natibus 
Nepos: 
Milt. 1. 1, (de eo) 
Ovid: 
A. A. ii. 1438, figurae 
Amor. iii. 9. 39, carminibus 
Fast. iii. 569, hospitio 
Her.: 
ix. 99, pedibus, forma 
xvi. 173, vitae 
Met. 
x. 69, figurae* 
xiii. 240, socio... . Ulixe* 
Plancus: 
apud Cic. ad Fam. x. 18. 3, mihi 
Plautus: 
Capt. 536, rebus 
Mere. 363, rebus 
Ps. 1204, nugis* 
Pliny: 
Ep. 
ix. 13. 11, praesentibus (neut.) 
ix. 29. 1, nulli (generi) 
Pan. 68. 2, patientia 
Pompey: 
apud Cie. ad Att. 
viii. 12. C. 3, legionibus 
vill. 12. D. 1, voluntate 
Propertius, i. 11. 9 ff., remis 
Quadrigarius, Annal. frg. 10b, ani- 
mo, arte 
Quintilian, Inst. Orat. iii. 6. 8, 
quibus (neut.) 
Ps. Quintilian: 
Decl. 3. b. 7, meritis 
Rutilius Lupus, ii. 17, rei 


Sallust: 
Bell. Cat. 
16. 4, amicis, sociis 
52. 28, dis 
Ball. Tug. 
83. 1, opibus 
112. 2,* Mario 
Seneca: 
Agam. 682 ff., tranquillo (?) 
de Ben. vi. 31. 1, caducis (neut.) 
Dial. ix. 14. 2, sibi 
Ep. 
4. 7, tranquillitati 
72. 7, sibi 
75. 9, (bono, neut.) 
Med. 221, regnis 
INE Qe iseeract. 4 secundis* 
(neut.) 
Phaed. 773 ff., bono (neut.) 
Thy. 615, secundis (neut.) 
Seneca, Rhetor: 
Contr. 8. 6, sibi 
Silius Italicus: 
iii. 152 ff., pelago 
ix. 342, lmguae 
xii. 686, divis 
xiv. 90, rebus 
xvi. 405, flore 
xvii. 335, vobis 
Statius: 
Theb. 
v. 292, Lyaeo 
xii. 223,* malis (neut.) 
xii. 743, robore 
Suetonius: 
Tul. 86. 1, consulto, iure iurando 
Tib. 19, ostento 
Tacitus: 
Ann. 
i. 81. 3, gratiae, meritis 
xii. 33. 1,* viribus 
xiv. 36. 1, virtuti 
Hist. 
i. 14. 1, militi 
iv. 33. 4, viribus 
iv. 34. 2, victoriae 
Tibullus, ii. 1. 21 ff., agris 
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Valerius Flaccus: 
i. 176 ff., regnis, tibi 
vi. 625, regnis 
Varro, L. L., ix. 81 (bis), tressibus, 
hoc tresis* 
Vergil: 
» Aen, 
i. 452, rebus 
v. 849, huic monstro 
v. 870, caelo, pelago 


Vitruvius: 
i. 1. 2, ratiocinationibus, lit- 
teris 
ii. Prooem. 1, muneribus 
ii. 9. 15, munitione 
vi. Prooem. 2, pecuniae 
vu. Prooem. 10, auctoribus 
vil. Prooem. 17, scientia 
x. 2. 11, carris 


FIDO 


Apuleius, Met. i. 3, (in verba)? 
Bellum Hispaniense: 
25. 3, viribus 
Caesar: 
B. C. iii. 111. 1, copiis 
Celsus: 
u. 18, volatu 
Cicero: 
Acad. ii. 66, qua (eynosura) .... 
duce: cf. de Nat. D. ii. 106 
ad Att. 
vi. 6. 4, sibi 
x. 8. 2, rebus 
de Nat. D. 
i. 93, somniis 
ii. 106, hac (cynosura) .... 
duce; cf. Acad. ii. 66. 
de Off. i. 81, prudentia, consilio 
p. Lig. 13, causae, humanitati 


Curtius: 
il. 13. 5, munimentis 
iv. 2. 7, loco 
Frontinus: 
Strat. 
i. 1. 9, viribus 
ii. 3. 17, pervicaciae 
ii. 3. 19, virtuti 
Horace: 
Carm. 
i. 14. 14, puppibus 
ili. 3. 59, rebus 
il. 4. 50, bracchiis 
ili. 24, 20, adultero 


Epist. 
i. 18. 81, praesidio 
i. 19. 22, sibi 
Serm. ii. 2. 108, sibi 


Juvenal: 
vii. 139, eloquio 

Livy: 
il. 65. 3, loco 
il. 18. 8, rei, loco 
ii. 61. 12, sibi 
li. 62. 6, sibimet 
iv. L821), sili 
iv. 42. 5, innocentiae 
vi. 22. 8, numero 
vii. 39. 9, nulli (masc.) 
vill. 8. 18, viribus 
vill. 22. 7, pestilentiae 
x. 18. 6, duci, militibus 
xxl. 5. 14, vado 
xxl. 57. 12, militi, duci 
Xxli. 20. 12, copiis 
Xxill. 26. 2, parti 
xxlll. 26. 10, colli, flumini 
xxill. 36. 8, exercitui 
xxill. 42. 2, his (armis, viribus) 
xxlil. 46. 10, viribus 
xxiv. 8. 4, animo, viribus 
xxiv. 8. 13, tibi 
xxiv. 36. 7, navibus 
xxiv. 48. 6, Marte 
xxiv. 48. 12, equiti, pediti 
XXvil. 38. 7, exercitibus 
xxvil. 48. 5, iis (mase.) 
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Livy (Continued) : 
xxix. 12. 1, cui auxilio (?) 
xxix. 12. 7, viribus 
xxx. 10. 9, mari 
xxxii. 14. 1, militi 
xxxili. 38. 2, moenibus, armis, 
juventuti 
xxxv. 3. 4, aliis (masc.) 
xxxv. 27. 15, quibus (militibus) 
xl. 20. 5, animo 
xl. 47, 7, exercitu 
xlv. 23. 15, quibus (neut.) 
Lucan: 
vi. 12, vallo 
viii. 303, solo ferro 
Lucretius: 
v. 1039 ff., alis 
Manilius: 
v. 83, campo 
v. 240,* robore 
Nepos: 
Chab. 1. 2, victoria 
Lys. 3. 5, pecunia 
Ovid: 
ex Pont. iv. 9. 78, arcu 
Hal. 63, pedibus 
Met. 
vil. 545, cursu 
viii. 870, armis 
1x. 125, ope 
xv. 826 ff., taedae 
Pliny: 
Ep. 
iv. 13. 11, ingenio 
vi. 22. 7, cuiquam (masc.) 
viii. 21. 4, ingenio 
Pliny the Elder: 
N. H. 
vii. 43, viribus 
viii. 57, fortuitis* (neut.) 
Quintilian: 
Inst. Orat. x. 7. 18, ingenio 
Sallust: 
Hist. Frg. ili. 98, ingenio* 
Seneca: 
de Ben. vii. 26. 5, incertissimis 
(neut.) 


Dial. 
iii. 3. 5; see Ovid, Met. vii. 545 
vii. 8. 3, animo 
Ep. 
31. 3, sibi 
59. 2, bonis, veris (neut.) 
98. 18, sibi 
Med. 306, ligno 
Oed. 
24, mihimet 
894, artibus 
Troad. 1, regno 
Silius Italicus: 
i. 219, ensi 
ii. 154, humeris, mole 
vil. 241 ff.,* flatu 
vii. 667, pugnae, fugae* 
x. 379, rebus 
x. 628, avis, sceptris 
xii. 359, sanguine 
xil. 436, loco 
xili. 138, dea 
xv. 32, promissis 
xv. 244, fluctibus 
xv. 489, silvae 
xv. 808, Marti 
xvi. 367,* Atlante magistro 
xvii. 141, laetis (neut.) 
Statius: 
Ach. i. 731, quibus (masc.?) 
Sil. 
i. 4. 49, amori 
iii. 1. 114, hortatibus 
v. 2. 152, iuventa 
Theb. 
iv. 328, cui (equo) 
ix. 624, tibi 
xi. 551, laetis (neut.) 
Suetonius: 
Aug. 65. 1, subole, disciplina 
Tacitus: 
Ann. 
i. 51. 9, recentibus (neut.) 
ii. 65. 6, innocentiae 
ili. 56. 4, modestiae, magni- 
tudini 
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Tacitus, Ann. (Continued): 
iil. 60. 5, superstitionibus, 
meritis 
iv. 25. 1, loco 
iv. 56. 1, quis officiis 


Valerius Maximus: 
iv. i. 14, indicio 
Vergil: 
Aen. 
i. 402, divis 


iv. 59. 1, amicitiae, constantiae v. 397 ff., (qua [iuventatel) 


x1. 8. 1, opibus 
xi. 22. 4, artibus 


v. 800, regnis 
vil. 290, terrae 


xi. 33. 1, Getae .... praefecto ix. 378, nocti 
xv. 58. 2, quibus (Germanis) x. 181, equo, armis 
Hist. x. 345, corpore 


i. 36. 4, viribus 
ii. 43. 3, cui (masc.?) 
ili. 63. 4, quibus (litteris) 
iv. 61. 2, opibus 
iv. 70. 5, loco 
Valerius Flaccus: 
i. 308, superis, mihi 
vill. 112, dictis 


Apuleius, Apol. 15, formae 
Auctor ad Her. 

iii. 40, studio 

iv. 58, fortunis 

iv. 69 *(bis), sibi, nobis* 
Bellum Africum: 

31. 9, victoriae 

52. 5, Scipioni, copiis 
Bellum Hispaniense: 

31. 1, victoriae 
CoE Ll; 12,2) 1531,* re 


Caelius: 


apud Cic. ad Fam. viii. 17. 1 


causae 
Caesar: 


B. C. 

i. 12. 2, voluntati* 

il. 17. 1, rebus 

il. 94. 5, aliis (masc.) 

ili. 94. 6, summae 

il. 97. 2, ei loco 
BAG 

v. 41. 5, rebus 

vi. 38. 2, saluti 


x. 372, pedibus 

xl. 351, fugae 

x1. 706, equo 

xil. 789, gladio 
Geor. 

li. 31, fuga, sagittis 


DIFFIDO 


Cicero: 


ad Att. 

x. 7. 3, Siciliae 

xu. 43. 2, de Othone 
ad Fam. 

u. 10. 2, copiis 

v. 13. 3, rei publicae 

vii. 10. 3, voluntati 

xu. 1. 1, urbi, otio 

xv. 4. 16, rogationi 
ad. M. Brut. ii. 1. 1, exercitibus, 

ducibus 
de Div. ii. 8, mihi 
) de Fin. ii. 86, perpetuitati 

de Har. Res. 35, (tibi)? 
de Imp. Pomp. 23, rebus 
de Invent. ii. 61, causae 
de Prov. Cons. 38, sibi 
in Pis. 

89, (rebus) 

99, rebus 
in Verr. i. 31, fidei 
p. Clu. 

20, rebus 

63, sibi 
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Cicero (Continued): 

p. Mur. 63, ingenio 
p. Q. Rose. 11 (causae) 
p. S. Rose. 82, ingeniis 
p. Sest. 135, (causae) 
Part. Orat. 59, memoriae 
Phil. 

ix. 2, sibi 

xii. 18, Servilio 
Tuse. Disp. 

v. 3, sententiae 

vy. 40, (bonis, neut.) 


Ps. Cicero, prid. exil. 12, sibi, for- 


tunis 
Curtius: 
vill. 2. 27, rebus 
Florus: 
i. 36. 16, rebus 
Frontinus: 
Strat. i. 8. 5, paucitate 


Livy: 
i. 2. 3, rebus 
ix. 39. 3, viribus 
xxi. 25. 3, moenibus 
xxiv. 8. 5, M. Valerio 
xl. 49. 3, praesidio 
Lucan: 
iv. 145, viribus 
x. 439 ff., moenibus 
Lucretius: 
i. 267, dictis 
i. 333, dictis 
vy. 1349, numero 
Ovid: 
A. A. i. 768, sibi 
Her. x. 97. illis (masc.) 
Met. i. 397, monitis 
Plautus: 
Rud. 82, sibi 
Pliny: 
Ep. vii. 17. 9, tibi 
Quintilian: 
Decl. 
280, de uxore 
287, causae 
Inst. Orat. 
i. 1. 32, iis (neut.) 
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vi. 1. 2, memoriae 
vi. 3. 111, partibus 


Sallust : 
Bell. Cat. 
31. 3, sibi, patriae 
45. 4, vitae 
Bell. Tug. 
32. 5, rebus 
43. 3, exercitul 
46. 1, rebus 
50. 1, armis 
52. 6, virtuti 
75. 1, rebus 
Seneca: 
Dial. iv. 24. 1, (in rebus) 
Ep. 97. 14, securitati 


Seneca Rhetor: 
Contr. i. 8. 9,* viro 
Silius Italicus: 
v. 557, armis 
x. 580, muris 
xi. 6, rebus 
xiii. 34,* habenae 
Suetonius: 
Iul. 3, ingenio, occasione 


Sulpicius Rufus: 


apud Cie. ad Fam. iv. 5. 6, pru- 


dentiae 


Tacitus: 
Ann. 
ii. 1. 2, fider 
xii. 15. 2,* viribus 
xv. 4. 3, fluvio 
xv. 35. 5, defensioni 
xv. 55. 4, testamento 
Hist. 
i. 31. 4, legioni 
i. 85. 4, dubiis (neut.) 
ii. 23. 2, paucitate* 
Valerius Flaccus: 
v. 592, capillo 
Valerius Maximus: 
iv. 1. 5, virtutibus 
Vergil: 
Aen. iii. 51, armis 
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OTHER COMPOUNDS 


Praefido: Trag. Incert., 125,* tibi 


Subdiffido: Cicero, ad Att. xv. 20. 2, 
absol. 
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ON THE ADNOMINAL GENITIVE IN LATIN 


BY 
HERBERT C. NUTTING 


As an approach to the study of the uses of the Latin genitive, 
the adnominal group is chosen for consideration because of its 
central and commanding position in the language of the literary 
period. 

The method here followed, as in previous papers in this series, 
is to study examples in their context, with a view to deter- 
mining how the Roman mind reacted in specific situations. 

In most other fields it would be recognized at once as the 
correct scientific procedure to begin thus with an unprejudiced 
appraisal of such facts as are within reach, leaving the theoretical 
aspects of the situation for later consideration. But in syntax 
this manner of approach is beset with misunderstanding and 
eriticism, because here another method has so long prevailed 
that it is regarded as all but sacrosanct. 

To avoid further misunderstanding, let it be said that no 
serious student of Latin syntax, while attempting to judge of 
the facts of Latin without prejudice, would think of shutting 
his eyes to differences and parallels that appear in related lan- 
guages; and he would be far from denying that the preliterary 
period of Latin offers an interesting field for speculation. But 
to base one’s classification upon unproved theories and to view 
the facts of Latin through the distorting lenses of mere con- 
jecture, that is an entirely different matter. 

In syntax study, the futility of hasty theorizing has been 
demonstrated again and again. In the present connection, when 
Bennett wrote his Latin Language, he held that in Latin the 
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genitive is primarily an adnominal case. A few years later, in 
his Syntax of Early Latin, he changed his ground, stating with 
engaging candor that serious difficulty in the way of accepting 
that view had developed in the meantime.* 

Why flounder about in this way? Why attempt to theorize 
before all the available facts are marshaled? It is just here that 
it is hoped that the present investigation may make a solid 
contribution by determining without prejudice and recording 
the reactions of the Roman mind to the chief applications of the 
adnominal genitive. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the average Roman 
was quite uninfluenced in this matter by any theory as to origins. 
Each individual, in the first instance, acquired his conception 
of the force and proper use of the genitive from hearing that 
ease used in various contexts. After childhood, in a good many 
instances these impressions were revised and supplemented by 
reading and study. 

But the great majority of people knew nothing of ‘‘rules’’; 
and, for all, the acquisition of facility in the use of the genitive 
was in a high degree an inductive process. We of a later day lose 
something in not being able to hear the spoken word. But there 
are examples by the thousand of the adnominal genitive set in 
contexts that define the case-meaning with much exactness. 

In general, the defining force of context is something that is 
more apt to be instinetively felt than explicity recognized. An 
illustration or two may therefore be in order here. 

In the field of word meaning, a good example appears in the 
noun facinus, which, through frequent use in certain connections, 
has gained a permanent flavor for which its derivation gives no 
warrant. A more incidental illustration appears in the following 
sentence, if the accepted text is sound :? 

Caesar, B. C. i. 67. 4: At lucem multum per se pudorem omnium 


oculis, multum etiam tribunorum militum et centurionum praesentiam 
adferre, quibus rebus coerceri milites ... soleant. 


AOL, fh 
2 The argument of Kraner-Hofmann!! against it is not convincing. 
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This presents an argument in favor of retreating in full daylight 
rather than under the cover of night. In either case the officers 
will be in their places, and the context therefore makes praesen- 
tiam mean something more than this, e.g., ‘‘visible presence.”’ 
The tribunes and centurions are not merely there; they can also 
see and be seen. So the adjective praesens becomes freighted 
with a special meaning of another sort in many cases when it is 
applied to divinities; they are not merely present, they also 
stand ready to help. 

Again, the adjective luscus shows an interesting variation. 
Usually it stands for the loss of an eye, often with implication 
of resulting disfigurement; hence its use as a term of abuse or 
derision. The following passage, however, puts the matter in a 
quite different light: 

Juvenal, x. 227 ff.: 

Ille humero, hie lumbis, hie coxa debilis; ambos 

Perdidit ille oculos et luscis invidet. 

The poet is describing the plight of those to whom length of days 
brings decrepitude. The totally blind surely do not envy the 
lusci because they are disfigured by the loss of one eye, but 
because they are in possession of one sound eye. The context 
thus reveals luscus in a very unaccustomed role. Contrast Mar- 
tial, vi. 78. 1 ff.: lumine uno luscus, 1.e., caecus. 

Using the method of approach whereby a beginning is made 
with unprejudiced study of the context, an investigation re- 
cently was made of the syntax of fretus, wherein it was dem- 
onstrated that this word has both an active and a passive 
meaning, with corresponding variation in the function of the 
accompanying ablative. With the active use, the meaning of the 
ablative is locative (‘‘in’’ or ‘‘on’’), with the passive it is of the 
instrumental type (‘‘by’’). 

This study of the syntax of fretus has been rather widely 
reviewed and commented on; and, so far as noted, everyone 

3 Compare present series, XI, 112, where passages are cited in which, 


with the support of a special context, persons who are crushed to death are 
said to perish sine vulnere or even integro corpore. 


4 Present series, VIII, 305 ff. 
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accepts the conclusions above set down. The method of investi- 
gation seems therefore to have justified itself in that it arrives at 
a solid basis of fact that is not likely to be called in question.°® 

Following the same line of procedure, it is now proposed to 
attempt a description of the force of the adnominal genitive as 
it impressed itself upon the linguistic consciousness of the 
Romans who used the language. Many of the examples are 
taken from the poets and prose writers of the first century A. D. 
This is the result in part of the circumstance that the materials 
were gathered to some extent in connection with other projects; 
but such a collection has a positive advantage in that it is likely 
to show to excellent advantage the wide range of use to which 
the adnominal genitive may be put. 

A convenient beginning can be made with a familiar passage 
from Caesar: 


B. G. i. 30. 2: ... . intellegere sese, tametsi pro veteribus Hel- 
vetiorum iniuriis populi Romani ab his poenas bello repetisset 
(Caesar), ... 


Because Latin lacks a fixed word order, the double genitive 
here would be as ambiguous as the double dative in nobis amicis 
parcendum est, were it not for the general context, which has to 
be relied upon in both instances to make the meaning clear. It 
thus appears that it is the Helvetians who inflict the injuries, 
while the Romans suffer them, i.e., the injuries proceed from 
the Helvetians and issue upon the Romans. In other words, the 
genitive Helvetiorum represents the ‘‘from’’ relation. 


5 With this the present writer would be content to rest for the time 
being; but others are eager to press further questions, namely: Which of 
the two phases of the use of the word is the earlier, and what is the 
‘‘origin’’ of the construction ? 

Certainty is left behind when, for example, the theory is advanced that 
fretus is connected etymologiecally with firmare, and, on that ground, the 
conclusion is adduced that the passive use is the earlier. 

As a theory, this is interesting; and it gives the author of a ‘‘histori- 
eal’? grammar an excuse for listing the ablative with fretus in the 
instrumental column. But, in addition to the question of the validity of 
the basic assumption, such procedure is misleading from the practical point 
of view; for, as it appears in the literature of the language, fretus 1s 
prevailingly active in sense, and its ablative belongs to the ‘‘in’’ or Scone 


category. 
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In many instances the Roman writers use more explicit 
prepositional expressions; e.g. 
Livy, xxiii. 34. 7: litterae quoque ab Hannibale ad Philippum 
inventae et pacta inter regem Macedonum Poenumque ducem. 
Suetonius, Vesp. 6. 4: Plurimum coeptis contulerunt iactatum 
exemplar epistulae verae sive falsae defuncti Othonis ad Vespasianum 
extrema obtestatione ultionem mandantis. .... simul rumor. . 


In the first of these instances the ‘from’ and the ‘to’ relations 
are made equally explicit; in the second, the rest of the sentence 
specifically defines the letter as from Otho. In the light of such 
examples, the treatment of the uses of the adnominal genitive 
is ordered as follows: 


I. GERMANE FUNCTIONS 
1. THE ‘‘FROM’’ RELATION 


A study of the functions of the Latin genitive is much com- 
plicated by the unsystematic and unscientific character of the 
terminology that has long been in use. To this topic the discus- 
sion will return at a later point. 

For the present, leaving specific names aside, hardly anyone 
would be found to deny that expressions like the following are 
in some cases virtually synonymous: 

legatorum quidam 
ex legatis quidam 

Granting this, it follows that legatorum here represents a 
very considerable class of genitives whose function is that of 
the ‘‘from’’ relation. To these may be added other instances in 
which the genitive designates the substance of which a thing 
is made. 

With the Latin genitive once established as capable of repre- 
senting a ‘‘from”’ relation, the investigator should proceed with 
an open mind, ready to recognize this function of the case in any 
connection where the context looks toward such meaning.® 





6 Here one must guard against the possible distorting effect of attempt- 
ing to judge of a Latin use through the medium of turns in his own 
vernacular. And an English-speaking person may need to be reminded of 

(to p. 250.) 
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At this point it is worth while to take into consideration the 
unpremeditated testimony of editors, who, without a syntactical 
theory to defend and desiring only to bring out the force of a 
Latin construction, make it clear that they feel a ‘‘from’’ 
relation in the use of certain genitives; e.g. 

Cicero, de Orat. i.246: . . . illi viderint, qui eius artis adrogantia, 
quasi difficillima sit, ita subnixi ambulant. 
Here Wilkins renders: ‘‘ (arrogance) arising from their mastery 
of this branch of knowledge.’’ 
Luean, i. 263 ff.: 
. cunctasque pudoris 
Rumpunt fata moras. 
On this Haskins comments: ‘‘the delay caused by shame,’’ 
another way of saying ‘‘resulting from shame.”’ 
Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 62. 6: ille imsita vaecordia et facilitate 
priorum flagitiorum plura etiam quam iussum erat fingit. 
According to Furneaux this means ‘‘with a readiness belonging 
to (resulting from) his former crimes.’’ Cf. also: 
Vergil, Aen. xii. 750 ff.: 


Cervum aut puniceae saeptum formidine pennae 
Venator cursu canis et latratibus instat. 
On the use of the genitive Knapp comments; ‘‘caused by,’’ ete. 
Speaking generally, the ‘‘from’’ relation as exhibited by the 
Latin genitive displays three phases which are not always 
clearly to be distinguished from one another: 


(a) SprEcIFIC SEPARATION 


Suetonius, Jul. 59: Prolapsus etiam in egressu navis, verso ad 
melius omine: ‘‘ Teneo te,’’ inquit, ‘‘ Africa.’’ 


This can mean only ‘‘as he disembarked from the ship.’’ So 
again: 
Horace, Carm. ii. 16. 19 ff.: 
Patriae quis exsul 
Se quoque fugit? 


the fundamentally separative force of the preposition ‘‘of,’’? which is 
attested not infrequently in current speech; e.g. ‘‘composed of flour and 
water,’’ ‘‘south of the city,’’ ‘‘I ask this of you,’’ ‘‘received of John 
Smith,’’ ‘‘what will come of this?’’ ete. 
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The defining effect of a sentence as a whole is well illustrated 
here. Note particularly quoque in the second clause: ‘‘ What 
fugitive from his country left behind self also?’’? 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 27: erat insitum priscis illis . .. esse in 
morte sensum neque excessu vitae sic deleri hominem, ut funditus 
interiret. 


If this passage is read in its context, it will be seen that Cicero is 
not speaking of the departure of the life principle, but of man’s 
withdrawal from life; observe in particular (§29) ‘‘qui vita 
excesserant.’’§ 

In the following sentence the editors agree in reading Italiae 
in place of the meaningless initaliae of the manuscripts: 


Caesar, B. C. ii. 32. 13: Corfiniensem ignominiam, Italiae fugam, 
Hispaniarum deditionem, Africi belli praeiudicia sequimini! 


In the list of Pompeian reverses, Pompey’s flight from Italy 
finds a natural place. So in reference to escape from a shipwreck : 


(Seneca), Oct. 323: 
Quaerit leti sibi quisque fugam. 


In like manner, when selecting for his wife a shelter from 
the storm of war, Pompey is made to say : 


Lucan, v. 743 ff.: 
Cedendum est bellis; quorum tibi tuta latebra 
Lesbos erit. 


So again: 


Pliny, Ep. ix. 39. 2: Nam Idibus Septembribus magnus e regione 
tota coit populus . .. ; sed nullum in proximo suffugium aut imbris 
aut solis. 


7Cf. Hirtius, B. G. viii. 30. 1: exsulibus omnium civitatum ascitis. So 
ablative for genitive, Sallust, Bell. Iug. 14. 17: exsul patria domo. Also 
prepositional phrase, Livy, xxxi. 23. 1: Exsules ab Chaleide, regiorum 
iniuriis pulsi. 

8 Cf. prepositional phrase for genitive, Cicero, de Fin. iii. 60: excessum 
e vita; also Seneca, Ep. 26. 4, and Valerius Maximus. ix. 13. Prooem. So, 
with governing noun of like meaning, Cicero, de Div. i. 47; discessum 
e vita. As paralleling the genitive above, ef. Xenophon, Cyr. v. 1. 13: 
aradAayis Tov Biov. 
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Qvid, Met. xi. 409: 
Sumit ab Haemonio purgamina caedis Acasto. 


Livy, iv. 25. 3: Pestilentia eo anno aliaruwm rerum otium praebuit.9 

Ovid, Met. xi. 623: 
Somne, quies rerwm, placidissime, Somne, deorum.10 

Suetonius, Tib. 10. 2: requiem laborwm praetendens commeatum 
petit. 

Cicero, de Fin. ii. 28: quia dolori non voluptas contraria est, sed 
doloris privatio. 


Cicero, de Fin. ii. 16: cur mavult dicere voluptatem quam vacuita- 
tem doloris?11 


Cicero, de Nat. D. i. 53: nos autem beatam vitam in animi securi- 
tate et in omnium vacatione munerum ponimus.12 


(b) Source 


This larger group of the ‘‘from’’ category can be approached 
through the contrast afforded by sentences like the following : 


Tacitus, Hist. iii. 35. 3: ... suspecta Germania, tamquam in 
auxilium Vitelli accingeretur. 


In this passage the aid is thought of as affecting someone. Op- 
posed to this are passages in which the genitive designates a 
source of aid; e.g. 


Caesar, B. C. i. 79. 5: Nam tantum ab equitum suorum auxiliis 
aberant ..., ut eos... in medium reciperent agmen. 
Lucan, v. 521 ff.: 
‘‘Quisnam mea naufragus,’’ inquit, 
Tecta petit? Aut quem nostrae fortuna coegit 
Auxilium sperare casae? 


Above Caesar reports that his enemies were so far from getting 
help from their horsemen that they had actually to shelter them 
between the lines of the marching infantry. The other passage 
refers to his knocking at a fisherman’s door. The inmate wonders 
who is in so wretched a plight as to look for (sperare) aid from 


9 Cf, the prepositional phrase in iii. 14. 1: ab externis armis otium fuit. 

10 Cf, Livy, xxvi. 45. 5: spem ... ab tanto .. . labore quietis. 

11 Cf. de Off. i. 73: vacuitas ab angoribus. 

1280 Livy, xlii. 33. 4: vaeationem militiae. Cf., with prepositional 
phrase, Cicero, de Leg. i. 11: a causis vacationem, and Livy, xxiii. 32. 15: 
vaeatio a belli administratione. 
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his poor shelter. In such situations the genitive easily gives way 
to a prepositional phrase; e.g. 


Livy, xxxvii. 32. 10: ... temptata interim spe auxilii ab 
Antiocho ..., portas aperuerunt.13 


Here spe lends to the context a note comparable to that of 
sperare in the passage just above. 


In another sentence, genitive and prepositional construction 
are seen to advantage in parallel use: 


Tacitus, Ann. i. 35. 1: Nudant universi corpora, cicatrices ex 
vulneribus, verberum notas exprobrant. 


As Germanicus appears before the mutinous soldiers, the men 
make a display of their grievances, baring the scars from wounds 
and the marks from the lash. 


Pairs of sentences are appended in which the genitive and 
the prepositional construction are matched in dependence upon 
the same governing noun: 

Cicero, ad Att. xv. 4. 2: iam pridem me illa aropia sollicitat. 


Itaque stulta iam Iduwm Martiaruwm est consolatio.14 
Cicero, ad Fam. vi. 3. 4: levis est consolatio ex miseriis aliorum.15 


Suetonius, Cal. 27. 4: curatorem munerum . . . eatenis verberatum 
non prius occidit quam offensus putrefacti cerebri odore. 

Caesar, B. C. iii. 49. 2: uti autem ipsos valitudine non bona cum 
angustiis loci et odore taetro ex multitudine cadaverum. .. . 


Tacitus, Hist. i. 6. 1: Invalidum senem Titus Vinius et Cornelius 
Laco .. . odio flagitiorwm oneratum . . . destruebant.16 

Seneca, Hp. 81. 32: nullum est odium perniciosius quam e beneficii 
violati pudore. 


In the first sentence of this pair the agents of Galba are said to be 
ruining the emperor by the weight of hatred (arising) from 
their disgraceful proceedings. 





13 Cf, xxxviii. 4. 9: ab Romanis auxilio. 

14 Cf. ‘‘for the refreshment of the frosty air’’ (Dickens). 

1580 Curtius, vii. 7. 34: solacium ex hostium caede; ef. Tacitus, Ann. 
ili, 6. 3: ex maerore solacia, i.e. the relief arising from giving way to 
grief. (For such a conception, ef. Pliny, Ep. viii. 16. 5: est enim quadam 
etiam dolendi voluptas, praesertim si in amici sinu defleas). 

16 Cf. Cicero, ad Fam. i. 9. 20: odium multarum eius in me iniuriarwm. 
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Cicero, in Cat. i. 17: Tu, eum econscientia scelerum tuorum 
agnoscas odium omnium iustum et iam diu tibi debitum, dubitas 
.... praesentiam ... vitare? 

Sallust, Bell. Cat. 35. 2: satisfactionem ex nulla conscientia de 
culpa proponere decrevi. 


Horace, Carm. i. 17. 17 ff.: 
Hie in reducta valle Caniculae 
Vitabis aestus. 

Livy, xxviii. 15. 4: ... ita ut prius aestus a meridiano sole 
laborque standi sub armis . . . corpora adficerent. 


Ovid, Met. xi. 330 ff.: 
Quae pater haud aliter quam cautes murmura ponti 
Accipit. 

Ovid, Met. xii. 49 ff.: 
Nee tamen est clamor, sed parvae murmura vocis 
Qualia de pelagi, si quis procul audiat, wndis 
Esse solent. 


In judging of passages like these, it must be borne in mind 
that it is natural in Latin to regard a thing like a favor (bene- 
fictum) as having its source in one person and its goal in others. 
Note the very minute exactness of the following: 

Cicero, de Dom. 97: tum vero neque illud meum factum laudabile 
nec beneficium ullum a me in rem publicam profectum dicerem.17 

Cicero, ad Fam. iii. 1. 1: intellego omnia, quae a me profecta 
sunt in te, tibi accidisse gratissima. 

Quintilian, Inst. Orat. vi. Prooem. 1: Haee, Marcelle Vitori, ex 
tua voluntate maxime ingressus, tum si qua ex nobis ad iuvenes 
bonos pervenire posset utilitas, . . . laborabam.18 


With the background of such norms, the balance must tend 
to maintain itself in examples where the first prepositional 
phrase is replaced by the genitive, which thus naturally marks 
a ‘‘from’’ relation; e.g. 

Cicero, p. Deio. 6: Sic, cum et deorum immortalium et populi 


Romani et senatus beneficia in regem Deiotarum recordarer, nullo 
modo mihi deesse posset oratio.19 


17 Cf. Plautus, Tri. 637: beneficium a benevolente repudies? 


18 A Greek example of rather punctilious exactness is found in a passage 
wherein the writer tells of the satisfaction of Cyrus on witnessing the 
impression made by the Greek soldiers upon the barbarians; Xenophon, 
Anab. i. 2. 18: rév & rev ‘EX\jvar eis rods BapBapous PoBov. 

19 Combinations of this sort are not uncommon; and the word order is 
not fixed; cf. Caesar, B. G. v. 27. 2: Caesaris in se beneficiis; Suetonius, 
Iul. 49. 3: beneficiaque regis in se. See also Cicero, de Invent. ii. 104, 
Phil. vi. 6, and Sallust, Bell. Cat. 31. 7. 
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These considerations may help in determining the Roman 
point of view regarding the force of the genitive in the sentences 
previously cited. 

Without wishing to force the meaning of any of the examples, 
the following list is submitted as containing at least many other 
instances of the use of the genitive in which a Roman reader 
might feel a source relation: 


nactas alimenta soli, Ovid, Met. vii. 416 ff. 

belli damna, Lucan, ii. 53720 

desiderium tui discidi, Cicero, Phil. ii. 4521 

dolore repulsae, Ovid, Met. iii. 39522 

dona fero Cereris, Ovid, Met. v. 65523 

fructum beneficiorum sequi, Seneca, de Ben. i. 1. 12 

fumo turis, Ovid, Met. xi. 24824 

novae veneris gaudia, Ovid, Met. xii, 19825 

honores populi Romani, Cicero, de Dom. 8226 

incommoda belli sentire, Livy, xliv. 14. 10 

infamia duarum legionum, Caesar, B. C. i. 4. 5 

eius im me iniuriarum, Cicero, ad Fam. i. 9. 20. 

ne glisceret invidia crudelitatis, Tacitus, Ann. xv. 64. 1 

ira provinciae ereptae, Livy, xxxvii. 51. 627 

Philippi legatis responsum (est) ; Livy, xxxvi. 4. 4 (note also § 1)28 
litteras Tiberi et mandata in Germanicum, Tacitus, Ann. iii. 16. 1 
Naupli mala, Suetonius, Nero 39. 329 


20 Cf. Lucan, vii. 692: Phario a gurgite clades. 
21 The causal notion is not far remote here. The causal idea, of course, 
is a special aspect of the ‘‘from’? relation. 


22 In connection with words like dolor, the genitive is said by Steele 
(Case Usage in Livy, I, 13) to indicate ‘‘the ground of the mental state.’ 
Cf. examples in which a prepositional phrase is used: Cicero, in Verr. ii. 4. 
140: dolor ex illius iniuriis, and Livy, iv. 17. 8: ex civibus amissis dolor. 
So the “‘genitive’”’ céev in Homer, II. iv. 169: a&xos céev. 


23 The gift comes from Ceres. Contrast the situation in Ovid. Met. xiii. 
511, where Hecuba laments the fact that, as a slave, she will be assigned 
to a Greek matron, calling herself Penelopae munus ; so in Martial, iii. 2. 1: 
Cuius vis fieri, libelle, munus? 


24 Cf. Cicero, in Verr. ii. 5. 93: flamma ex ipso incendio navium. 
25 Cf. Livy, xxx. 42. 17: prope iam obsoleta ex victoria gaudia. 


26 Cf. Livy, xlv. 19. 4: spes honorum ... ab senatu; also Cicero, de 
Dom. 27. 


27 The causal note again prominent; ef. xxiv. 30. 1: ira .. . interfectae 
stationis, and Homer, Il. xviii. 88 ff.: réOos ... . rasdds drropOipévcno. 

28 Of. ii. 13. 1: legati a Porsinna. 

29 If with reference to the wrecking of the Greek fleet brought about by 
Nauplius. 
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mandata referre coniugis, Ovid, Met. vi. 449 ff.80 
iniuriarum compensarem . . . molestiam, Cicero, de Re? P.i3 ts 
mortem veneni, Lucan, ix. 75831 

munificentia eorwm in se, Livy, xxxvii. 52. 83? 

Caesaris effuge munus, Lucan, ii. 525 

non fluminis illas (nebulas) esse, Ovid, Met. i. 603 ff.33 
oblectatione sollertiae, Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 6634 

odium iniuriarum, Cicero, ad Fam. i. 9. 20 

Varronis erga me officio, Cicero, ad Att. ii, 25. 1 

huius opem imploravere, Ovid, Met. viii. 269 

ut legum poenas pertimescas, Cicero, in Cat. i. 2235 

quorum praeda onustum, Livy, ix. 23. 17 

grandia laturus meritorum praemia, Horace, Epist. ii. 2. 38 
pudor non lati auxilii, Livy, xxi. 16. 2 

quaestiones servorum, Cicero, p. Sulla 7 836 

judiciorum remediis, Cicero, p. Clu. 9537 

ultionis solacio, Pliny, Ep. iii. 14. 438 

hostium spolia, Cicero, in Verr. ii. 4. 97 

orig Cerberei spumas, Ovid, Met. iv. 50189 

perdere successus scelerum, Lucan, v. 242 

sudorem frontis, Suetonius, Nero 24, 140 

quarum (gentiwm) terrore fractae vires, Tacitus, Hist. iv. 76. 141 
fractae tonitrua nubis, Lucan, vi. 692 

torum de molli fluminis ulva, Ovid, Met. viii. 655 

umbra telluris tenebras induxerat orbi, Ovid, Met. xv. 652 


30 Cf. Cicero, in Verr. ii. 4. 113; sese a suis civibus haee habere mandata; 
so in Cat. iii. 8, Phil. ii. 88. 


31 Cf. the colloquial ‘‘ death of cold.’’ 
32 Note daturi sint in the preceding clause. 


38 The following clause reads: ‘‘nee wmenti sensit (Iuno) tellure re- 
mitti,’’ ie. the mist in the air was of a miraculous kind, risen neither from 
the river nor from the damp earth. 


34 Cf. de Fin. v. 56: ex doctrina oblectationes. 
35 Of, Tacitus, Ann. iii. 55. 5: amor validior quam poena ex legibus. 


36 Of, Livy, xxvi. 27. 9: quaestio ex ministris facineris. .. . haberi 
coepta est. 


37 Cf. Tacitus, Ann. iv. 72. 5: remedium ez bello. 


38 Said with reference to the victim of an assault who did not die with- 
out the satisfaction arising from the punishment of the criminals. Cf. Cur- 
tius, vii. 7. 34: solacium ex hostium caede. 


89 Used at a distance as a charm; cf. ix. 158: virus Hchidnae. 
40 Cf. Lucan, iv. 623: de corpore sudor. 


41 $0 understood by Gerber u. Greef. Cf. also Caesar, B. C. ii. 36: dW 
terror ex superioribus bellis. 
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To these may be added a little group of examples that seem 
to belong together: 


exhalationes terrae, Cicero, Tuse. Disp. i. 4342 
halitus oris, Juvenal, x. 238 
spiritus oris tendere vesicam, Ovid, Met. xv. 303 ff. 


As already noted incidentally, the ‘‘from’’ relation of the 
genitive sometimes take on a causal aspect; and in the following 
passage it appears to verge to the meaning ‘‘consequent upon”’: 


Cicero, Tusec. Disp. i. 118: Profecto fuit quaedam vis, quae generi 
consuleret humano, nee id gigneret aut aleret, quod . . . incideret in 
mortis malum sempiternum. 


It is the whole burden of this Disputation that death is not an 
evil. Hence the speaker here seems to say that Providence did not 
design that the human race should fall into a state of everlasting 
wretchedness consequent upon departure from life.** 

In the discussion of the source category, two other points 
remain for consideration. The first has to do with the genitive 
modifying the nouns filius and natus. In this connection interest 
attaches to the occasional use in Greek of the suffix -§e as a 
‘‘venitive’’; e.g. 

Aeschylus, Pers. 218: 


gol TE Kai TEexvas oder. 


For the genitive with filius it might be difficult to establish 
definitely a source relation; but the periphrasis in the following 
is interesting, especially as the relation is on the father’s side: 

Livy, ii. 40. 2: pervicere certe, ut et Veturia ... et Volumnia 
duos parvos ex Marcio ferens filios secum in castra hostium irent. 

In natus, participial force is strong in many connections, as 
in the complimentary nate dea so often employed in addressing 
Aeneas, and the use of the source ablative is natural. But when 
a phrase so constructed is used to introduce and designate a 
person, the situation changes; e.g. 


Ovid, Met. xv. 638 ff.: 
Nee Apolline vobis, 
Qui minuat luctus, opus est, sed Apolline nato. 


42 Cf. Livy, xxxvii. 41. 2: humor ab austro. 


43 Not exactly parallel, but interesting in this connection is an example 
using a prepositional phrase: Caesar, B. C. iii. 106, 2: vulneribus ex proeliis. 
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In a time of pestilence, the Romans sent to Delphi for advice; 
and they are told that they need, not Apollo, but Apolline natus, 
i.e. Aesculapius. There is a clear antithesis of father and son, 
which looks to noun foree for nato, yet the source ablative is 
retained. What would the relation of the genitive have been, if 
the poet had written (with altered verse) Apollinis nato?** 

Comparison with the use of genitus is instructive, because 
this word is so exclusively participial in force. Approximation 
to noun function, again with source ablative, is seen in the 
following: 

Vergil, Aen. i. 297: 
Haee ait et Maia genitum demittit ab alto.45 

The substitution of the genitive is, of course, rare. In the 
following passage it is preceded immediately by satwm with the 
ablative : 

(Seneca), Oct. 139 ff.: 
Qui nato suo 
Praeferre potuit sanguine alieno satum, 
Genitamque fratris coniugem pactus sibi 
Toris nefandis flebili iunxit face. 
The reference here is to the adoption of Nero by Claudius, and 
to the marriage of the latter with his niece Agrippina. 

A second point has to do with the constructions found with 
the noun triumphus. With the verb triumphare, prepositional 
phrases introduced by de or ex are commonly used; so also with 
the noun occasionally; e.g. 

Luean, i. 375: 
perque tuos iuro quocumque ex hoste triumphos.46 
Luean, viii. 429 ff.: 
Gens unica mundi est, 
De qua Caesareis possim gaudere triumphis.47 


44 As Ennius, Trag. 93: Hectoris natum; (Seneca), Oct. 934: nata Agrip- 
pae; Lucan, vi. 716: ducis ... nato; Vergil, Aen. iii. 98: nati natorum. 


45 So Pliny, Pan. 14. 5: ille genitus Iove, i.e. Hercules (so Iove natus, 
Ovid, Met. iv. 645). Cf. also Ovid, Met. vii. 322: satae Pelia. 


46 Cf. Tacitus, Agr. 39. 2, and Velleius Paterculus, ii. 8. 3. 


47 Cf. Cicero, p. Mur. 31: also Tacitus, Ann. xv. 18. 1: tropaea de 
Parthis. 
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This raises the question whether the genitive with triumphus 


ever is of the source variety : 
Livy xxxiii. 37. 10: triumphavit in magistratu de Insubribus 


Comensibusque; Boiorwm triumphi spem collegae reliquit. 
This passage is of special interest because triumphavit leads the 
way with the customary de and the ablative. On the genitive 
Bowrum, Weissenborn comments: ‘‘Statt de, ex Bois,’’ which 
Seems to recognize a source relation in the use of the case.‘ 
So again: 


Tibullus, ii. 1. 33: 
Gentis Aquitanae celeber Messalla triumphis, 


In like manner, either a prepositional phrase or the genitive 
is found with the noun victoria: 
Livy, xxi. 46.8: . . . Africanus ob egregiam victoriam de Hanni- 
bale Poenisque appellatus.49 
Ovid, Met. xiii. 348: 


Illa nocte mihi Troiae victoria parta est; 
Pergama tune vici, cum vinci posse coegi. 


In this second passage, the verb (parta est) would fit so 
naturally with a prepositional phrase that it helps toward the 
impression of a source relation in Troiae. 

Finally, mention should be made here of a striking passage in 
which a prepositional phrase paves the way for a genitive to 
carry on: 


Brutus, apud Cic. ad Fam. xi. 11. 1: biduo ab Allobrogibus et 
totius Galliae legatos exspecto. 


Were it not for ab Allobrogibus, it might not occur to most 
modern readers to suspect the possibility of a ‘‘from’’ meaning 
in totius Galliae; and, despite such evidence as has already been 
presented on that point, conservatives doubtless will hasten to 
say that the construction of this sentence is irregular, and that 
the genitive represents a shift of point of view. 


48 As contributing to the general force of the context, note the presence 
again of the noun spes. 


49 Cf. xxvii. 45. 8: matura ex hostibus victoria esset. 
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The burden of proof lies with those who would so argue, 
especially as there are two other passages yet to be treated in 
which, in other connections, the genitive in hke manner follows 
in the wake of more specific prepositional expressions.*° 


(c) DIRECTION FROM 


The distinction which is aimed at in this heading may be 
pointed by reference to common phrases such as a tergo, omnibus 
ex partibus, ete. These have the form of ‘‘from’’ expressions ; 
but in actual practice they hardly more than indicate a point 
of view or direction.*? 

There is a difficult middle ground between ‘‘source’’ and 
directional expressions; e.g. 


Cicero, de Div. ii. 32: ab aqua aut ab igni pericula monent 
(haruspices). 


The question here is whether water and fire are thought of as 
the source from which perils arise; or whether the prepositional 
phrases indicate the field and the direction of the peril. In the 
latter case we might render rather freely ‘‘on the side of.’’ So 
again : 
Cicero, in Verr. ii. 5. 116: a securi negat esse ei periculum, virgis 
ne caederetur monet ut caveat. 


The following is perhaps a little more specific: 


Tacitus, Ann. xi. 20. 1: Ille re subita, quamquam multa simul 
offunderentur, metus ex imperatore, contemptio ex barbaris, ludibrium 
apud socios, nihil aliud prolocutus quam ‘‘Beatos quondam duces 
Romanos! ’’ signum receptui dedit. 


50 Cicero, de Off. i. 99 (see page 274), and Caesar, B. C. iii. 61. 2 (see 
page 289). It may be pertinent here to call attention to an analogous 
passage in which a comparative is construed first with the quam-con- 
struction, with a following ablative in codrdination: 


Horace, Serm. i. 6. 110 ff.: 
Hoe ego commodius quam tu, praeclare senator, 
Milibus atque altis vivo. 
51 Even the directional idea tends to disappear in some instances: 
Plautus, Men. 790: 
At enim ille hine amat meretricem ex proximo. 


The phrase ex proximo primarily indicates nearness; for the direction, 
the actor may need to employ a gesture. 
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The jealousy of Claudius caused him to recall Corbulo from the 
conquest of Germany. The tenor of the passage generally shows 
that Corbulo was not frightened—he simply obeyed orders under 
protest. Hence metus must mean something like ‘‘threat’’ ;°° 
and, rather literally, the circumstances which beset Curio then 
are: ‘‘the menace from the direction of the emperor, the scorn 
on the part of the enemy, and the derision among the allies.”’ 
The directional interpretation of the phrases introduced by ex 
fits well with the ‘‘local’’ apud socios which follows. 
Another passage is illuminating at this point: 
Ovid, Fast. vi. 235 ff.: 


Tertia post Nonas removere Lycaona Phoebe 
Fertur, et a tergo non habet Ursa metum. 


Had Ovid written a Lycaone metum, there would be a rather 
close parallel to the phrases introduced by ex which are quoted 
from Tacitus above. It bears upon the question of the nature of 
such phrases that a standard directional formula (a tergo) may 
be used instead; see also Seneca, T'road. 530. 

Since it has been shown that the genitive is the carrier of 
other aspects of the ‘‘from’’ relation, we should be willing to 
consider the possibility of its use to mark the directional idea. 
With this thought in mind, compare the following sentences: 

Livy, xxxi. 23. 2: nam et Macedonas, quia nullus in propinquo 
sit hostium metus, vagari passim. 


Tacitus, Agr. 16. 2: . . . tenentibus arma plerisque, quos consci- 
entia defectionis et propius ex legato timor agitabat. 


Looking at the first of these passages from the conventional 
point of view, since the enemy are the party feared, there might 
seem to be no room for doubt as to the classification of the geni- 
tive hostium. But with this new possibility in mind, a question 
arises when the second sentence is examined; for there the gov- 
ernor is the person feared, yet ex legato is clearly directional. 
May this not also be true of hostiwm in the first example? It is 
in favor of an affirmative answer that both genitive and prepo- 


52 For other examples of such meaning, see Gerber u. Greef, s. vv. 
metus, terror, ete. 
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sitional phrase are accompanied by a spatial expression (in 
propinquo and propius).°* 

The following pairs of sentences are worth consideration in 
this connection: 


Tacitus, Ann. ii. 26. 3: prospera illi et magna proelia; eorum quo- 
que meminisset, quae venti et fluctus, nulla ducis culpa, gravia tamen 
et saeva damna intulissent. 

Tacitus, Ann. iv. 6. 6: plebes acri quidem annona fatigabatur, 
sed nulla in eo culpa ex principe. 


Cicero, p. Clu. 10: ... cum illi.. . damnatio omne ignominiae 
periculum iam abstulerit. 

Cicero, ad Fam. xvi. 27. 1: qui nisi a gubernaculis recesserint, 
maximum ab universo naufragio periculum est. 


Perhaps in some measure because the noun pars is involved, 
the directional idea easily attaches itself to the genitive in the 
following sentence : 

Cicero, de Imp. Pomp. 10: sed tamen alterius partis periculum, 


Sertorianae atque Hispaniensis, . . . Cn. Pompei divino econsilio ae 
singulari virtute depulsum est. 


This passage has to do with the groundless hope that had been 
entertained by Mithridates that the Romans would be hampered 
in their operations against him by the war in Spain.** 

The use of directional phrases shows a large and interesting 
development with nouns like metus and timor. This tendency is 
foreshadowed in a passage in which the point is made that the 
character and attitude of the gods is such that man has no need 
for fear in that direction: 


Cicero, de Nat. D.i. 45: . . . et metus omnis @ vi atque ira deorum 
pulsus esset; intellegitur enim a beata immortalique natura et iram 
et gratiam segregari; quibus remotis, nullos a superis impendere 
metus. 

, 


53 Of, Livy, xli. 24. 14: metus praesens ab Romanis, and Tacitus, Hist. 
ii. 67. 1: proximus Vitellio e praetoriis cohortibus metus erat. 

54 Kiihner-Stegmann, II2, 1. 414, bring the genitive of this passage at 
least into the ‘‘from’’ group, explaining alterius partis periculum as ‘‘ die 
Gefahr, die ausgeht von.’’ Directional force in the use of the genetive is 
suggested in an interesting way by the balance of hine in Tacitus, Ann. lil. 
10. 6: minas accusantiwm et hine preces audit. 
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In its second occurrence in this sentence, the noun metus has the 
force of ‘‘menace’’ seen in a Tacitean passage above quoted. 
Some typical examples are appended in abbreviated form: 


in Othonem ac Vitellium odium par, ex Vitellio et metus, Tacitus, 
Hist. 1. 64. 2. 

adiciendos ex duce metus, Tacitus, Ann. i. 29. 3. 

dempto metu a Philippo, Livy, xxxiii. 20. 1055 

terrorem assiduum a Volscis, Livy, vi. 10. 856 

timorem a principibus, Livy, xlv. 26. 7 


So with other nouns: 


bellum ingens a Volscis, Livy, iii. 22. 2 

quantum odii ab eis, Tacitus, Ann. ii. 36. 3 

ab hoste otium fuit, Livy, ili. 32. 4 

cum @ Thracia pacem . . . praestarent, Livy, xlili. 18. 2 
silentium ab hostibus, Livy, xxi. 5. 957 

spes veniae ab Scipione, Livy, xxx. 8. 858 


Before passing to the next main subdivision, a word should 
be said in regard to certain instances of the use of the genitive 
that can conveniently be considered in the light of the construc- 
tion known as the ‘‘ablative of agency,’’ which belongs to the 
“‘from’’ division of the uses of that case ;°° e.g. 


Plautus, Men. 782 ff.: 
MA. Ludibrio, pater, 
Habeor. SEN. Unde? MA. Ab illo, quoi me mandavisti, meo viro. 


The status of ab illo is made very plain by the balance with unde. 
This example should be compared with another in which the 
prepositional phrase attaches somewhat closely to a noun: 


Cicero, p. Plane. 71: . . . meaeque vitae nullas ab illis insidias 
fuisse dixisti.60 


5> For other examples with metus, see ii. 24, iii. 16. 6, xxiii. 15. 7, 
xxv. 33. 5, xlv. 26. 7, and cf. xxxii. 23. 9; Tacitus, Anm ii. 38. 6, ii. 72. 2, 
ili, 65. 1, Hist. ii. 67. 1, iv. 39. 3. There seems to be an odd application of 
this construction in Livy, xxiii. 36. 1: ab Hannibale metuens. 

56 Cf. xxvi. 22. 1, xxxiii. 44. 5, and perhaps xliv. 32. 6. 

57 Cf. xxi. 5. 9: cum prima quies silentiumque ab hostibus fuit. 

58It is assumed that spes veniae serves as a unit in reference to the 
modifying prepositional phrase. Cf. also xxxvi. 5. 7. 

59 This matter is discussed in the present series, VIII, 7 ff. 

60 Cf. de Re P. vi. 14: metu ... insidiarum a meis. This instance is 
not so satisfactory in that it is not clear whether the ablative phrase depends 


upon insidiarum alone or upon metu insidiarum. 
(to p. 264.) 
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The connection with a noun seems to inhibit full ‘‘ageney”’ 
force on the part of the prepositional phrase. There is a similar 
awkwardness, so to speak, in regard to certain ‘‘from’’ genitives 
that designate the doer: e.g. 

Vergil, Aen. xii. 5 ff.: 


Saucius ille gravi venantum vulnere pectus 
Tum demum movet arma leo. 


If the ‘‘from’’ genitive here should be expanded into a synony- 
mous prepositional phrase (a venantibus vulnere), it would be 
seen at once how close is the parallel to ab illis insidias of the 
example cited just previously.*' So again: 
Phaedrus, ii. 8. 1 ff.: 
Cervus nemorosis excitatus latibulis 


Ut venatorum effugeret instantem necem 
Caeco timore proximam villam petit. 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 104: Quid igitur mihi ferarum laniatus 
oberit nihil sentienti? 


In the following passage there is a striking balance between 
genitive and prepositional construction : 


Cicero, p. Sest. 122: Quae tum significatio fuerit omniwm, quae 
declaratio voluntatis ab universo populo Romano in causa hominis 
non popularis, equidem audiebam.62 


In another sentence the use of the genitive seems to be of this 
same general order, but the example is complicated by the fact 
that the governing noun in this particular context is quite devoid 
of verbal force: 


Livy, xxi. 34. 4: (Hannibal) nequaquam ut inter pacatos... 
duces eorum sequitur. 


The reference is to guides provided by the enemy.*®* 


An interesting parallel is seen in an example with ew: 


Tacitus, Ann. xii. 9. 2: ... arte eorum, quis ob accusatam 
Messalinam ultio ex filio timebatur. 


61 It may help the English reader to sympathetic touch with this situation 
to recall such phrases as ‘‘in perils of mine own countrymen.’’ 


62 In Livy xl. 8. 20, the choice of a prepositional phrase avoids intoler- 
able awkwardness: secretis alterius ab altero criminibus. 


63 Cf. Lucan, v. 606: fluctus Cori, i.e. waves raised by Corus; and Homer, 
11. ii. 396 ff.: xbuara ravtroiwy aveuwr. 
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2. THE ‘‘APPERTAINING TO’’ RELATION 


In the use of the adnominal genitive this is the largest cate- 
gory. The central place in it seems to belong to examples in which 
something appertains to one who is owner, tenant, possessor, or 
the like; e.g. 


antra Sibyllae, Ovid, Met. xiv. 104 
busta Nini, Ovid, Met. iv. 88 
Priami ealathis, Martial, viii. 6. 16 
fretum Pelori, Ovid, Met. xv. 706 
hederae Bacchi, Martial, i. 76. 7 
loci Iovem, Ovid, Met. xiii. 706 ff. 
litora Troiae, Ovid, Met. xi. 208 
miles Amuli, Ovid, Met. xiv. 772 
moenia Troiae, Ovid, Met. xi. 199 
columbarum nidus, Ovid, Met. xiii. 833. 
Ixionis orbis, Ovid, Met. x. 42 
passere Catulli, Martial, i. 109. 1 
Acherontis portitor, Lucan, iii. 16 ff. 
portus tyranni, Ovid, Met. xiv. 232 
Thais Menandri, Varro, Men. 302 
Armeniae tigres, Ovid, Met. xv. 86 


Family ties also involve the relation ‘‘appertaining to,’’ e.g. 
‘‘uxor Caesaris,’’ ‘‘abavus Neronis,’’ ete. Even ‘‘dominus servi”’ 
supplies a case in point, because, whatever his legal status, a 
slave has a master.** How far this smaller group may be ex- 
tended is not fully clear; perhaps it should include the genitive 


in such expressions as ‘‘adultera patris,’’ ‘‘ 


matris paelex,’’ ete. 

It is the purpose of this paper to establish the main cate- 
gories of the use of the adnominal genitive, and to discuss at 
length some that are more difficult or obscure. The relation 
‘‘appertaining to’’ is, of course, recognized by all; and it is 
not proposed here either to attempt to follow out its ramifica- 
tions or to essay the hopeless task of analyzing a long array of 


doubtful and ambiguous phrases. 


64In like manner, Ovid, Met. xiii. 2: clipei dominus. Some man owns 
the shield; but, reversing the point of view, the shield has an owner. 
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The wideness of the range of the ‘‘appertaining to’’ relation 
is suggested in a passage which has to do with the fees paid to 
informers against violators of the Papian Law: 

Suetonius, Nero 10. 1: Praemia delatorum Papiae legis ad quartas 
redegit. 
The informers seems to be represented as ‘‘appertaining to’’ the 
law under which they act. 


II. EXTRANEOUS FUNCTIONS 


1. THE ‘‘PASSIVE’’ RELATION 


The discussion here reverts to a sentence already used for 
illustration in another connection: 
Caesar, B. G. i. 30. 2: intellegere sese, tametsi pro veteribus 


Helvetiorum iniuriis populi Romani ab his poenas bello repetisset 
(Caesar) nner u en 


As previously pointed out, the genitive Helvetiorum here 
designates the source of the injuries, while populi Romani indi- 
cates those upon whom they issue. 

This analysis describes the situation in a general way; but 
as to the exact nature of the genitive relation in a phrase like 
“iniuriis populi Romani’? no solid ground seems yet to have 
been reached. One thing is certain, namely, that in such con- 
nections there is an urge that looks away from the broad sphere 
of genitive usage as described in the previous sections of this 
paper.®° 


ce 


Take, for example, the phrase ‘‘odium Caesaris,’’ which the 


context may define as referring to hatred felt toward Caesar. 
It is conceivable that, approaching the matter in a mechanical 
way, someone might enter the claim that the genitive here stands 

65 Without knowing the exact nature of the relation involved, it is of 
course impossible to assign a definitely descriptive name. The designation 
‘‘passive relation’’ is unwillingly adopted in lieu of a better. It does not 


coérdinate well with the other rubrics used in this study. Its chief merit 
seems to be its familiarity. 
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‘ ? 


for the relation ‘‘appertaining to,’’ on the ground that Caesar 
is the recipient and therefore the ‘‘possessor’’ of the hatred. 
And, in further support of this view, it would be possible to 
cite scattered examples of the use of the ‘‘possessive adjec- 
tive,’’°> as in a passage in which Hercules, coming to himself, 
wonders who has despoiled him of his weapons: 


Seneca, Herc. Fur. 1154 ff.: 
Spolia quis tanta abstulit, 
Ipsumque quis non Herculis somnum horruit? 
Libet meum videre victorem.87 

Even granting that such analysis may not be wholly devoid 
of helpful suggestion, the fact remains that there is something 
artificial in regarding Caesar as the ‘‘possessor’’ of a hatred 
which perhaps may never come to his knowledge or affect his 
interests in any way. 

Furthermore, when certain adjectives are added (e.g. atrox 
odium Caesaris), the fact is driven home that the speaker or 
writer is not thinking of a ‘‘possession’’ of Caesar’s, but is 
describing the attitude of someone else toward him. Such 
meaning is more cogently defined in the following sentence: 

Vergil, Aen i. 361 ff.: 


Conveniunt quibus aut odiwm crudele tyranni 

Aut metus acer erat. 
Here the dative (quwibus) gives even more striking evidence than 
possesses’’ the odium, it is not the 


“ec 


the adjective. If anyone 
tyrant.®® 

In the use of the genitive in such phrases as ‘‘odium 
Caesaris,’’ the reference being to hatred felt toward Caesar, we 
are thus obliged to recognize a force that is abruptly divergent 
from the broad flow of the germane functions of the case. 

This view of the matter is further confirmed by the behavior 
of the ‘‘possessive’’ adjectives. We have seen above mewm 


66 On the applicability of this term, see E. Lofstedt, Syntactica, I, 83 ff. 

67 So Luean, iii. 755: victores suos. 

68 Cf. Seneca, Herc. Fur. 380 ff.: ‘‘una res superest mihi... odium tui.’’ 
See also, in their context, other examples of the genitive with odiwm, Cicero, 
de Dom. 92, and Tacitus, Hist. i. 72. 3. So with the noun amor, Tacitus, 
Ann. xiv. 1. 1. 
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victorem; and even Cicero may venture tua fiducia when it is a 
question of reposing confidence in the person addressed.®® But 
this sort of expression is not common; and, when it is found, 
the ‘‘possessive’’ adjective is manifestly out of its element and 
bears with difficulty the strain that is put upon it by the context. 


In a preliminary survey like the present, it cannot be hoped 
to solve the intricate question presented by the genitive in 
‘“passive’’ use; but a beginning can be made. 


In the first place, much, of course, depends upon the nature 
of the governing noun. In this connection the term ‘‘verbal’’ 
has been used with too little discrimination, and more accurate 
definition is needed. A noun that is ‘‘verbal’’ in one context 
may not be so in another.7° And the genitive in ‘‘passive’’ use 
is attached to nouns which, in the matter of ‘‘verbal’’ force, rate 
very differently. 


In the second place, there is a marked difference in the 
syntax of nouns that are used with unquestioned verbal force. 
Thus both simulatio and odium have parallel transitive verbs, 
and both may be construed with the genitive in the ‘‘passive”’ 
relation ; e.g. 

simulatio timoris 
odium Caesaris 


But with odium this genitive easily gives way to paraphrase (in 
Caesarem), but there is no such possibility with simulatio, or 
with the verbal nouns in the following passages: 


Tacitus, Ann. vi. 50. 9: Macro intrepidus opprimi senem iniectu 
multae vestis iubet discedique ab limine. 

Tacitus, Hist. i. 30. 1; neque enim relatu virtutum in comparati- 
one Othonis opus est. 


69 in Verr. ii. 5. 176. 


70 Thus genitor, as derived from gignere, might mean ‘‘ producer,’’ which 
would allow of the attachment of a genitive in ‘‘passive’’ relation. But 
when Ovid says (Met. xv. 862) ‘‘genitor urbis,’’ the phrase means some- 
thing like ‘‘pater patriae’’ and the status of genitor is quite different. 
This point is illustrated again in an interesting passage in which Lucan 
(vi. 799) refers to Pluto as ‘‘regni possessor inertis.’? Does he intend that 
possessor be taken literally, or does the word here mean something like 
‘‘king’’? (Duff translates ‘‘lord’’). 
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Taking first the type of verbal noun illustrated by simulatio, 
a negative test of the function of the genitive in the ‘‘passive”’ 
relation as here seen is afforded by the contrasted syntax of the 
following sentence: 


Plautus, Sti. 283: 
Quae misera in expectatione est Epignomi adventum viri.71 


Whatever may be the force of the case in the passages cited 
above, the fact that it is in ‘‘passive’’ relation does not mean 
that the genitive has the force of a direct object, as the accusative 
does in the phrase in expectatione adventum virt. Something 
very different would be involved, if the last cited phrase were 
to be rewritten in conventional form: ‘‘in expectatione adventus 
Tarlac 


ce 


Following are brief citations containing verbal nouns of the 
type of sumulatto, whose dependent ‘‘passive’’ genitive normally 
would not be replaced by a preposition with the accusative : 


amissio suorum, Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 29 
caede boum famem finire, Ovid, Met. xi. 371 
conamina mortis, Ovid, Met. x. 390 

mortis contemptio, Cicero, Tuse. Disp. ii. 2 
correpta cupidine fratris, Ovid, Met. ix. 455 
custodibus corporis, Livy, xxxiv. 30. 7 
desiderium patriae, Curtius, vi. 2. 19 

vulneris indiciwm, Ovid, Met. ix. 585 ff. 
iactantia sui, Tacitus, Ann. ii. 46. 1 
levationem aegritudinis, Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iii. 33 
mentionem virtutis, Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iii. 49 
metum mortis, Cicero, de Fin. v. 31 
patientia. dolorum, Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. 65 
perpessionem dolorum, Cicero, de Fin. i. 49 
procuratione regni, Caesar, B. C. ili. 104. 1 
proditionis exercitus, Caesar, B. C. iii. 83. 2 
timoris significatio, Cicero, de Off. iii. 47 
solacia damni, Lucan, viii. 469 

sitis cruoris, Ovid, Met. xiii. 768 

spes recursus, Ovid, Met. xi. 454 

timor ignominiae, Caesar, B. G. vii. 80. 5 
quorum (dolorum) toleratio, Cicero, de Fin. ii. 94 


71 Cf. Poen. 1308: Quid tibi hane digito tactio est? 
72 Cf. Suetonius, Jul. 66: expectatio adventus Lubae. 
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ultionem ignominiae, Suetonius, Otho 9. 3 
honoris usurpatio, Velleius Paterculus, ii. 28. 2 
vitationem doloris, Cicero, de Fin. v. 2073 


Rather rarely the dative is used in dependence upon nouns 
like those above, in place of the ‘‘passive’’ genitive: 
Luean, vii. 343 ff.: 
Finis civilibus armis, 
Quem quaesistis, adest.74 


Tacitus, Ann. i. 24. 3: ... rector iwveni et ceteris periculorum 
praemiorumque ostentator.7> 


This occasional substitution of the dative probably fails also 
to shed any positive light on the nature of the genitive in 
‘“nassive’’? use. For the datives seem to fall readily into the 
categories normal to that case, being here introduced into un- 
familiar surroundings for stylistic reasons perhaps, certainly 
not for the purpose of making clearer the relation that hes in 
the ‘‘passive’’ use of the genitive;*° for a construction substi- 
tuted for the purpose of clarifying the force of another should 
itself be simpler or more familiar; and this is not true of the 
datives here cited. 

In passing to the other group of verbal nouns, i.e. to those 
which may be construed either with a genitive in ‘‘passive”’ 
relation or with a preposition and accusative, an interesting 
transition is afforded by the syntax of wltie in the two following 
sentences : 

Suetonius, Tib. 25. 1: nam... servus Agrippae Clemens nomine 
non contemnendam manum in ultionem domini conpararat. 


Tacitus, Ann. xv. 61. 7: Nam et Silvanus inter coniuratos erat 
augebatque scelera in quorum ultionem consenserat. 


73 A passage is noted in which a dative of the indirect object accom- 
panies a genitive in ‘‘passive’’ relation, just as it might accompany a 
direct object: Livy, xxiii. 35.7: ne qua exprobratio cuiquam veteris fortunae 
discordiam .. . sereret. 

74 Cf. i. 30: tantis cladibus auctor; Livy, iii. 37. 5: munimentum liber- 
tati; Sallust, Bell. Cat. 40. 3: miseriis suis remedium. 

75 Cf, Livy, xxi: 22. 6: ducem.. . Hannibali; Luean, vi. 827 ff.: 
Sexto comes; x. 350. 

76 Cif, the use of the dative in Ovid, Met. vii. 812: ‘‘requies erat illa 
labori.’? Had the genitive been used here, it would have been of the 
‘<from’? variety (see page 252), hence the shift to the dative is by no 
means exegetical. 
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In these passages wltio is equally verbal, and in both the mean- 
ing of the word is paralleled by that of the transitive wlciscor, 
which signifies either ‘‘to avenge’’ or ‘‘to punish.’’ 

In the first example, ultionem (‘‘avenging’’) could be con- 
strued only with the genitive; but when the meaning veers to 
““punishment,’’ as in the second instance, a prepositional phrase 
for the genitive is an easy alternative; e.g. 

Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 21. 9: sed ultionem in delatores et praemia 
amicis obtinuit.77 

Quite apart from any flexibility of meaning in themselves, 
many verbal nouns shift easily from genitive to prepositional 
phrase. To cite once more a familiar sentence: 

Caesar, B. G. i. 30. 2: intellegere sese, tametsi pro veteribus 


Helvetiorum iniuriis populi Romani ab his poenas bello repetisset 
(Caesan) eee 


Apart from the general context there would be a chance for 
ambiguity here regarding the two genitives attached to iniuriis. 
As the matter straightens itself out in the mind of the reader, 
the genitive Helvetiorum functions readily as a bearer of the 
‘‘from’’ relation, but populi Romani is under a greater strain 
to sustain its part; and, in such circumstances, there is ready 
recourse to the use of a prepositional phrase; e.g. 


Caesar, B. C. i. 7. 1: omnium temporum iniurias inimicorum in se 
commemorat. 


Cicero, de Nat. D. iii. 84: Ita ad impietatem in deos in homines 
adiunxit iniwriam. 


Inasmuch as recourse to the prepositional construction, at 
least with some nouns, is in large part due to an effort to express 
more simply and clearly a relation that puts a heavy strain on 
the genitive,** it would seem not too much to hope that careful 


77 Cf. Hist. iv. 40. 6: signo ultionis in accusatores dato. 

78It is recognized, of course, that the variation between genitive and 
prepositional phrase is in some cases primarily stylistic, as in a passage 
where the genitive is first used, and a prepositional phrase follows in exact 
parallel: 

Cicero, Tuse. Disp. iv. 25: ut odium mulierum, quale in picoyive 

Atili est, ut in hominum universum genus, quod aeccepimus de Timone, qui 
sicavOpwros appellatur. 
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study at this point may ultimately help to determine more 
clearly than has yet been done the force of a large group of 
renitives that stand in ‘‘passive’’ relation. It may prove that we 
have here to do with a force somewhat abortive that struggles for 
expression through the medium of a none too plastic case-mold. 
Material for study may be found in various pairs of sentences 
in which prepositional phrase is set over against the genitive: 


Cicero, in Cat. iv. 15: qui vobis ita summam ordinis consilique 
concedunt, ut vobiseum de amore rei publicae certent. 

Cicero, in Verr. ii. 2. 117: si me animus atque amor in rem pub- 
licam. . . . non hoe facere coegisset, ... tamen. .. .79 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 90: cur igitur . . . ego doleam, si ad decem 
milia annorum gentem aliquam urbem nostram potituram putem? 
Quia tanta caritas patriae est, ut eam non sensu nostro, sed salute 
ipsius metiazaur. 

Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 9. 4: Mnester se ipse ferro transegit, incertum 
caritate in patronam an metu exitii.8° 


Tacitus, Hist. iii. 41. 3: nee integram fidem attulerat; pudor 
tamen et praesentis ducis reverentia morabatur. 

Tacitus, Ann. xii. 23. 1: Galliae Narbonensi ob egregiam in 
partes reverentiam datum, ut... . 


Cicero, in Verr. ii. 1. 112: . . . sie uni cuique vestrum, qui simili 
sensu atque indulgentia filiarum commovemini. 

Cicero, p. Sulla 64: ... unius cuiusque indulgentiam in suos 
testarer. 


Cicero, p. Sulla, 87: misericordia civium adducti tum fuimus tam 
vehementes quam necesse fuit. 

Cicero, p. Planc. 25: nemo mea restitutione laetatus est... , cui 
non huius in me misericordia grata fuerit. 


Bellum Alexandrinum 58, 2: et forsitan etiam hoe fecerit odio 
Caesaris et amore Pompei. 

Cicero, p. Planc. 71: de te tantum requiro, utrum putes odiwm in 
me mediocre inimicorum fuisse.81 


Ovid, Met. iv. 276 ff.: 
‘“Vulgatos taceo,’’ dixit, ‘‘ pastoris amores 
Daphnidis Idaei, quem nymphe paelicis ira 
Contulit in saxum.’’82 


79 So with erga and the accusative, Cicero, ad Fam. i. 1. 2, ii. 2. 

80 Cf. Tacitus, Ann. iv. 11. 3: niméia caritate in eum Caesaris. 

81 So with adversus and the accusative, Livy, xlii. 6. 2; Tacitus, Ann. 
St OO. 

82 Cf. ibid. 235. 
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Tacitus, Ann. iv. 1. 3: Tiberium... devinxit....non tam 
sollertia . . . quam deum ira in rem Romanam.83 

Tacitus, Ann. iv. 40. 7: ... perque invidiam tui me quoque 
incusant. 


Tacitus, Hist. i. 21. 1: multa simul (eum) extimulabant ... in 
Galbam ira, in Pisonem invidia. 


Tacitus, Ann. xv. 20. 1: una vox eius usque ad contumeliam sena- 
tus penetraverat, quod dictitasset. . . .84 

Cicero, in Pis. 40: quodsi non tuts nefariis in hune ordinem 
contumeliis in perpetuum tibi curiam praeclusisses, .. . 


Tacitus, Ann. i. 53. 5: litterae . . . quas Iulia patri Augusto cum 
insectatione Tiberii scripsit. 

Tacitus, Hist. iii. 58. 2: litteras ad Vespasianum composuit iac- 
tantius. ... nee sine occulta in Mucianum insectatione. 


Caesar, B. C. iii. 110. 4: quorum si quis a domino prehenderetur, 
consensu militum eripiebatur, qui, vim suorum,85 quod in simili eulpa 
versabantur ipsi, pro suo periculo defendebant. 

Tacitus, Ann. xi. 19. 7: igitur Claudius adeo novam in Germanias 
vim prohibuit, ut referri praesidia cis Rhenum iuberet. 


Tacitus, Hist. ii. 92. 5: gratum primoribus civitatis etiam plebs 
adprobavit, quod reversis ab exilio iwra libertorum®® concessisset. 
Juvenal, ii. 139 ff.: 
Sed melius quod nil animis in corpora iuris 
Natura indulget.87 


It would be very helpful if it were possible to make a com- 
parison in terms of numerical totals. At any rate it is clear 
that, in connection with nouns of the type here under discussion, 
recourse 1s had with the greatest readiness to the use of a 
modifying prepositional phrase. This point can easily be tested 


83 Cf. Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 1. 3: iram populi adversum superbiam avaritiam- 
que matris. 

84Compare the rather difficult English: ‘‘disrespect of your superior 
officers. ’’ 


85 T.e. attack upon their messmates, who, like themselves, were runaway 
slaves. Cf. Homer, Il. i. 430: Bin déxovtos. 

86 T.e. authority over them. So Livy, iii. 71. 7: agri ius; cf. Lucan, 
Vili. 636, ix. 1023, and Ovid, Met. xv. 873. Somewhat similar is Thucydides, 
Vili. 76. 4. xpdros rijs Oadacons. 


87 Cf. Lucan, vi. 496. For the use of de and the ablative with ius, see 
Livy, ii. 29. 12. 
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farther by consulting the lexicons of Merguet and of Gerber 
u. Greef, beginning with such nouns as odiwm and contumelta. 


The evidence there presented gives color to the suggestion 
advanced above to the effect that the genitive in the ‘‘passive’’ 
relation is at times, at least, something of a misfit or makeshift, 
the prepositional phrase bringing out simply and clearly an 
idea that struggles for expression when the genitive is used. So 
far as this is true, the justification is obvious for listing the 


9? 


‘‘nassive’’ use of the genitive under the rubric ‘‘Extraneous 


Functions. ’’ 


In connection with the examples just cited, mention should 
be made of another of the curious sentences in which the genitive 
trails in the wake of a prepositional expression : 


Cicero, de Off. i. 99: adhibenda est igitur quaedam reverentia 
adversus homines et optimi cuiusque et reliquorum. 


The specific adversus with the accusative leads the way and is 


(a9 nie 


earried on by the genitive in ‘‘passive’’ relation, the addition 
serving as an exegesis of the leading construction. The incon- 
cinnity really is not greater than in standard turns like mea 


unius opera. 


Of course editors are not wanting who would spoil this 
illuminating passage by suggesting that adversus homines ‘‘be- 


99 


longs to the sentence as a whole,’’ while the genitive ‘‘ modifies 
reverentia only.’’**> The sentence should be studied in connection 


with the others similarly constructed.*° 


It has been shown thus far that some verbal nouns may 
be construed with the genitive in ‘“‘passive’’ relation, others 
vary between genitive and prepositional phrase, and it now 
remains to list some of the nouns which are ‘‘verbal’’ enough 
to allow the attachment of a preposition with accusative, but 
which seldom if ever are construed with a ‘‘passive’’ genitive. 
Examples follow: 


88 See the editions of Miller and of Dettweiler ad loc. 


89 Brutus, apud Cic. ad Fam. xi. 11. 1 (see p. 260), and Caesar, B. C. 
ili. 61. 2 (see p. 289). 
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Caesaris in se beneficiis, Caesar, B. C. ii. 36. 190 

meam et ceterorum erga te... benevolentiam, Cicero, ad Fam. 
i, 5a. 191 

conviciorum in Vitellium, Tacitus, Hist. ii. 30. 5 

egregiam in Cyrum fidem,92 Curtius, vii. 3. 393 

fraude in ducem, Tacitus, Ann. xii. 55. 3 

impietatis in principem, Tacitus, Ann. vi. 47. 2 

inimicitias Macronis in Arruntium, Tacitus, Ann. vi. 47. 4 

erga se tudiciis senatus, Livy, xxxix. 53. 8 

maleficia eorum erga populum Romanum, Livy, xxv. 31. 4 

D. Bruti meritum in rem publicam, Cicero, Phil. v. 36 

tua erga me munera,94 Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 55, 595 

elus in me officia, Cicero, ad Fam. xi. 17. 196 

cuius oratione erga me, Cicero, ad Att. i. 16. 5 

perfidia in Dolabellam, Cicero, Phil. ii. 79 

meam in te pietatem, Cicero, ad Fam. i. 9. 197 

virorum in uxores scelera, Cicero, p. Scaur. 13 

sua voluntate erga Caesarem, Cicero, ad Q. Frat. iii. 1. 2098 


Turning to another consideration that bears on the question 
of the nature of the ‘‘ 
since been noted that not all of the governing nouns are parallel 
to verbs that take 4 direct object in the accusative. As a matter 
of fact, the corresponding verb may be one that governs a 
dative, a genitive or an ablative. In the following examples the 


correspondence is to verbs normally construed with the dative: 


passive’’ use of the genitive, it has long 


adversariorum aemulatione, Suetonius, Nero 23. 2 
in auxilium Vitelli, Tacitus, Hist. iii. 35. 399 
difidentia humani auxilii, Valerius Maximus, v. 6. Ex. 1 


90 More than twenty examples noted, largely in Caesar and Cicero. The 
number with erga is smaller. 

SUC L iri. 2 2. tv 4. 5. evi 4. 5 Livy, xxxvil. 53. 7 >. Valenus 
Maximus, v. 7. 3. With in and accusative, Cicero, ad Fam. ii. 6. 2. With 
adversus, Tacitus, Ann. xii. 20. 4. 

92 In the sense of ‘‘loyalty.’’ 

93 So iv. 6. 7 and 8. 13, (ef. v. 7. 1); Velleius Paterculus, ii. 23. 4. So 
with erga and accusative, Cicero, ad Fam. i. 5a. 1, de Prov. Cons. 1. 

94 In the sense of ‘‘services.’’ 

95 So with in and accusative, Lucan, ix. 131 ff. 

96 Cf. ad Fam. xiii. 50. 2. So with erga and accusative, ad Att. ii. 25. 
1, vit. 18. 1, ad Fam: i. 8.'1, xiii. 60. 1 

97S0 with erga and accusative, ad Fam. i. 1. 1; with adversus and ae- 
cusative, de Nat. D. i. 4. 

98'So Caesar, B. C. 1. 12. 1, ii. 17. 2. 

99 Cf. Lucan, viii. 334: volneris aucilium. 
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indulgentia filiarum, Cicero, in Verr. ii. 1. 112 
paelicis ira, Ovid, Met. iv. 277 

obtrectatione laudis suae, Caesar, B. C. i. 7. 1100 
studium armorum, Pliny, Pan. 13. 5 

studii suecessor, Ovid, Met. iii. 589 


This smaller group is not without interest in that here the 
strain upon the genitive in ‘‘passive’’ use seems particularly 
hard, and the recourse to the prepositional phrase specially nat- 
ural. Compare the two constructions with the noun obsequium: 

Tacitus, Dial. 41. 3: ... inter bonos mores et in obsequium 
regentis paratos,101 
Livy, xxix. 15. 3: ... cum interim boni oboedientesque socil 


pro fide atque obsequio in populum Romanum .. .« dilectibus exhausti 
essent.102 


The rather forced character of the genitive use is illustrated 
again in the parallel employment of the genitive and dative 
constructions with the noun insidiae: 


Livy, xlii, 59. 8: ... Cretensis Evander, quo ministro Delphis 
ad insidias Eumenis regis usus erat.103 
Livy, ii. 12.12: . . . nisi expromeret propere quas insidiarum sibi 


minas per ambages iaceret.104 


The still easier alternative of im and the accusative is 
seen in the following: 


Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 65. 2: Unde Pisoni timor et orta insidiarum in 
Neronem magna moles et improspera.105 


The conditions seem quite reversed in the case of the syntax 
of verbal nouns whose parallel verbs are construed with the 
ablative. Here the genitive has the right of way, and the 
prepositional phrase is excluded ; e.g. 


100 The case is ambiguous in Livy, it 40. 11: obtrectatione gloriae 
alienae. 


101 Cf, Curtius, vi. 5. 32: obsequium desiderii eius. 

102 Cf, Tacitus, Germ. 44. 1: erga reges obsequium. 

103 Of, xxxix. 26. 3: insidiis legatorum; Cicero, p. Clu. 20: capitis in- 
sidias. 

104 So Sallust, Bell. Cat. 32. 1: neque insidiae consuli procedebant. 

105 Cf, vi. 8. 11 and 10. 2. 
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Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. 35: labor est functio quaedam vel animi 
vel corporis gravioris operis et muneris. 
Ovid. Met. ii. 657 ff.: 
vetorque 
Plura loqui, vocisque meae praecluditur usus.106 

The problem of the genitive with nouns whose parallel verbs 
govern that same case is very complicated, and judgment may 
need to be reserved until the syntax of these verbs has been inves- 
tigated, at least in some cases. Compare, for example, occurrences 
with pudet and pudor: 

Plautus, Tri. 912: 
Deum hercle me atque hominum pudet. 
The general meaning of this is ‘‘I am ashamed in the sight of 
gods and men.’’ The accusative me is the ‘‘object’’ of pudet, 
and, whatever the relation of the genitive may be, certainly it 
is not “‘passive.’’? What then shall be said of the genitive with 
pudor in the following? 
Terence, And. 262 ff.: 
Tum patris pudor, qui me tam leni passus est animo usque adhue 
Quae meo quomque animo libitumst facere. 
The genitive with paenttentia raises another question : 
Livy, xl. 54. 2: Demetriade hibernabat, cum desiderio anxius filii, 
tum paenitentia crudelitatis suae. 

The genitive here quite obviously matches the use of the case 
commonly found, in company with an accusative object, with 
the impersonal paenitet. As to the construction with the verb, 
one is moved to wonder whether the old translation carries a 
hint of the ‘‘from’’ relation in such phrases as ‘‘Let it repent 
Thee of (from?) Thine anger.’’ This question, too, must be left 
for subsequent investigation. 

Before concluding the discussion of the genitive in ‘‘passive’’ 
relation, mention must be made of the following difficult 
passage : 

Caesar, B. C. i. 4. 5: simul infamia duarum legionum permotus, 


quas ab itinere Asiae Syriaeque ad suam potentiam dominatumque 
(Pompeius) converterat, rem ad arma deduci studebat (Caesar). 


106 With nouns like vacatio the genitive belongs to the ‘‘from’’ group 
and has no place in the discussion here. 
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Caesar had been called upon to supply two legions for war in 
the Orient, and his feelings are outraged that the soldiers are 
diverted from the journey to Asia and Syria and held in Italy 
subject to Pompey’s eall. 

Here is a use of the genitive that transcends the sphere of 
the English preposition ‘‘of.’’°’ In Latin there may be 
approximation in expressions like the following: 

Luean, vi. 345 ff.: 


Flumina dum campi retinent nec pervia Tempe 
Dant aditus pelagi, ... .108 


Livy, xxvii. 30.7: rex per Thessaliam . . . venit, ut Attalum.... 
litorum appulsu arceret. 


While in both these passages the genitives may appear a little 
strained, still the governing nouns correspond to transitive verbs, 
and adire pelagus and litora appellere are correct expressions ; 
hence the genitives may be recognized as within the normal 
range of the ‘‘passive’’ relation. 

In the first of the examples, aditus pelagi seems a little less 
rugged than litorwm appulsu of the second.'®®. Perhaps also 
the following should be compared : 


Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 9. 3: mox domesticorum cura (Agrippina) 
levem tumulum accepit viam Miseni propter. 


In such a connection it must have been difficult to escape wholly 
the impression of motion toward a goal (‘‘the road to Mise- 
num’’),° which appears to be indicated in the versions of a 
familiar passage : 


Vergil, Aen. vi. 126: 
Facilis descensus Averni. 


107 Our feeling accords better with Cicero, de Prov. Cons. 9: iter in 
provinciam. 

108 Variant pelago. 

109 Cf, Euripides, Iph. Taur. 1066: fis matp@as vécros, where, despite 
the home-coming, the editors assign to yécros a general meaning like that 
of aditus; and, beyond the realm of adnominal use, there are examples of 
employment of the Greek genitive that may be of interest in this connec- 
tion; e.g. Homer, Il. v. 849: 6 BA ‘p’ iis Aroundeos, i.e. ‘‘ straight toward 
Diomede.’’ 

110 This suggests the Romance development ‘‘voyage d’Italie,’’ ete. A 
less certain example appears in Ovid, Met. xiv. 776. 
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This, the more difficult reading, is adopted by Norden, as against 
the well attested Averno, which latter looks like an attempt to 
better Avernt. Servius mentions both readings, and remarks that 
Averno would have the force of ad Avernum. What then if 
Averni be the original reading? 

Norden would avoid the issue by assuming that Avernus is 
here the name of the lake rather than a designation of the Lower 
World. But this fits ill with the contrast instituted in lines 
128-129: 


Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoe opus, hie labor est. 


It certainly would be an entirely natural interpretation to 
understand the Sibyl to warn Aeneas that, while the descent to 
the Lower World is easy, the return thence is quite another 
matter. That the reading Averni is compatible with such 
interpretation is indicated by the passages previously cited. 

Interesting here, but ambiguous, are examples like the 
following : 


Seneca, Dial. vi. 22. 6: iter mortis ingressus sum et iam medium 
fere teneo; revocare me nec debes nec potes. 


These are words spoken to his daughter by a man who is starving 
himself to death. If mortis marks the terminus of the journey, 
iter mortts is to be classed with viam Misent, ete.*** 


2. THE ‘‘FOR’’ RELATION 


This second of the extraneous functions of the adnominal 
genitive is represented by a category much smaller than that of 
the one just discussed. 

A somewhat middle ground is occupied by the genitive de- 
pendent upon such nouns as causa, facultas, ius,’ occasio, 


111 Cf. Ovid, Met. xi. 792: leti ... viam; so perhaps Lucan, iv. 267. 

As to the phrase viam Miseni itself, it may be recalled that the gates 
of cities, as well as the roads, were sometimes named for the place toward 
which the outgoing traveler was headed, e.g. Porta Nomentana. The cus- 
tomary adjective is paraphrased in an interesting way in Livy, xxxii. 23. 4: 
‘¢. . . portae, quae fert Sicyonem.’’ 

112 E.g. Lucan, viii. 642. 
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opportunitas, tempus, ete., and doubtless many of the examples 
may be disposed of as illustrating a germane function of the 
case. But a distinct alien urge is manifest in a passage like 
the following: 


Caesar, B. C. iii. 60. 1: Caesar neque tempus illud animadversionis 
esse existimans, . . . rem totam distulit. 


At a critical point in Caesar’s fortunes, two Gauls in his army 
were found to have misappropriated certain funds. He thinks 
the juncture not suitable for punishment. 


The nature of the alien urge is indicated formally by the 
more explicit expressions that sometimes replace the case-use; 
e.g. ‘‘facultas ad dicendum.’’ 


The high point in the ‘‘for’’ use of the genitive is not in the 
adnominal examples, but in a somewhat different connection ; e.g. 


Tacitus, Ann. ii. 59. 1: Aegyptum proficiscitur cognoscendae 
antiquitatis. 


The force of the genitive here seems on the plane of the purpose 
relation. Bennett sees like function in an adnominal example: 


Cicero, Cato M. 84: Commorandi enim natura deversorium nobis, 
non habitandi dedit.113 


The category here in question is more or less recognized 
everywhere, and no detailed treatment will be attempted here. A 
few illustrations, however, are worth quoting. In the three 
sentences next following the balance is interesting between 
genitive, dative, and ad and the accusative: 


Tacitus, Hist. ii. 30.5: . . . cum duces partium Othonis quamvis 
uberrima conviciorum in Vitellium materia abstinerent. 


Martial, i. 4. 3 ff.: 
Consuevere iocos vestri quoque ferre triumphi, 
Materiam dictis non pudet esse ducem. 


Cicero, de Orat. ii. 239: Est etiam deformitatis et corporis vi- 
tiorum satis bella materies ad iocandum. 


113 Note in his edition ad loc. 
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So the genitive and the dative with the noun causa: 


Juvenal, iii. 147 ff.: 
Quid quod materiam praebet causasque tocorum 
Omnibus hie idem (pauper) ? 

Luean, ili. 605 ff.: 
Discrevit mors saeva viros, unumque relictum 
Agnorunt miseri sublato errore parentes, 
Aeternis causam lacrimis. 


The reference in this second passage is to a pair of twins, one 
of whom fell in battle, while the other returned home, a constant 
reminder of his lost brother. 

So with the noun signum: 


Tacitus, Hist. i. 62. 4: instructi intentique signum profectionis 
exposcunt.114 

Seneca, Dial. iii. 9. 2: ... tam inutilis animi minister est quam 
miles, qui signum receptui neglegit.115 


The variant constructions with locus are worthy of note: 


Martial, xii. 57. 3 ff.: 
Nee cogitandi, Sparse, nee quiescendi 
In urbe locus est pauperi. 
Ovid, Met. xiv. 487 ff.: 
Quid habet Cytherea, quod ultra 
(Velle puta) faciat? Nam dum peiora timentur, 
Est locus in vulnus.116 


114So0 Ann. xiv. 33. 3. In Hist. ii. 25. 2 the case-form (pugnae) is 
ambiguous. 


115 There may be some influence here of such phrases as signum receptui 
dare and receptui canere. 


116 Reading, however, not certain. 
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III. CASE-USE AND PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE 


Frequent reference has been made to the more or less exact 
paralleling of adnominal genitive uses by prepositional’ phrases. 
This subject has aspects not yet touched upon; and it is now 
proposed to give consideration to certain situations in which 
genitive and prepositional phrase are at least in competition, 
whether they are exactly synonymous or not. The material is 
arranged according to the prepositional phrase with which the 
genitive use is compared. 


1. WITH DE AND THE ABLATIVE 


Standing primarily for a ‘‘from’’ relation, the preposition 
de verges freely to the idea ‘‘concerning’’ or ‘‘with reference 
to.”’17 This is quite in harmony with the fact that, so far as 
Roman linguistic consciousness recognized a category of ‘‘speci- 
fication’’ or ‘‘limitation,’’ it arrived at this goal partly along 
the line of the ‘‘from’’ relation.*’® 

To the extent, therefore, that de and the ablative represent 
the idea of ‘‘specification’’ or ‘‘limitation,’’ the adnominal 
genitive (by virtue of its ‘‘from’’ aspect) may also perhaps 
share in this relation. With this possibility in mind, compare 
the following sentences : 

Cicero, de Fin. ii. 86: Qui autem diffidet perpetuitati bonorum 
suorum, timeat necesse est, ne aliquando amissis illis sit miser. 
Beatus autem esse in maximarum rerum timore nemo potest. 


Cicero, in Verr. ii. 1. 23: haee me pluribus verbis, iudices, vobiscum 
agere coegit non timor meus de vestra fide, sed spes illorum nova. 


In the first of these passages, maximarum rerum timore can 
hardly mean anything else than ‘‘fear as to his most important 
interests,’’? providing thus a very exact balance to timor de 


117 Of. the development of super and the ablative in this direction. 
118 See later discussion of this point on page 305 ff. 
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vestra fide of the second.’® The following sentence exhibits the 
two constructions side by side: 


Cicero, Lael. 103: In hae (amicitia) mihi (cum eo) de re publica 
consensus, in hae rerum privatarum consilium, in eadem requies plena 
oblectationis fuit.120 


Compare the use of the genitive in the following also: 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 31: quid adoptationes filiorum, quid testa- 
mentorum diligentia ... significant nisi nos futura etiam cogitare? 


Cicero, de Off. i. 87: miserrima omnino est ambitio honorumque 
contentio. 


Caelius, apud Cie. ad Fam. viii. 8. 4: Quod ad rem publicam per- 
tinet, omnino multis diebus expectatione Galliarum actum nihil est.121 


In this last passage the reference is to the suspense as to Caesar’s 
provinee, i.e. as to what the action of the senate will be on that 
subject.!?? 

Subtle changes turn upon the character of the governing 
noun. Thus, when a word like fama is modified by de and the 
ablative, the limitation idea is less obvious. There are still 
more or less parallel examples of the use of the genitive, but it 
now becomes more distinctly a question whether the genitive 
construction is a real equivalent for the prepositional phrase, or 
whether the two are variants and rivals, either of which would 
satisfy well enough the general tenor of the passage in which 
they stand; e.g. 


Cicero, de Nat. D. i. 29: Nonne (Democritus) deum omnino ita 
tollit, ut nullam opinionem eius reliquam faciat? 


119 The situation here may be illuminated by a pair of examples, the 
second of which uses a prepositional phrase introduced by ex: 
Martial, ix. 48. 1: heredem partis quartae 
Pliny, Ep. vi. 33. 6: heres ex parte sexta 


120 Cf,, Lael. 20: omnium ... rerum... consensio. 


121 So perhaps Cicero, p. Rab. Perd. 26: periculum capitis; de Off. i. 66: 
periculorum vitae; and (by analogy?) Suetonius, Vesp. 23. 4: periculo 
mortis, to which add Cicero, de Off. iii. 114. 


122 Cf. Cicero, ad Att. viii. 5. 2: pendeo animi expectatione Corfiniensi, 
where an adjective enters the field in a somewhat similar context. 
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Cicero, de Nat. D. iii. 11: Grave etiam argumentum tibi videbatur 
quod opinio de dis immortalibus et omnium esset et cotidie cres- 
ceret.123 


Without attempting exact analysis in the several instances, 
the following list is appended, pairing genitive against preposi- 
tional phrase in situations like the above, where there is either 
parity or rivalry—in most eases probably the latter: 


cogitatio offici, Cicero, ad Fam. vii. 3. 1 
cogitatio de vi et natura deorum, Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v. 70 


coniecturam totius provineiae, Cicero, in Verr. ii. 3. 121 
de ceteris coniecturam facere, Cicero, in Verr. ii. 1. 125 


captorum agrorum cognitio, Cicero, de Leg. Agr. ii. 60 
cognitionem de postulatis Gallorum, Livy, v. 36. 10 


cura futuri, Ovid, Met. ix. 424 ff. 
vestram de eis curam, Livy, viii. 13. 17 


earum rerum disputationem, Cicero, Acad. ii. 5 
hae disputatione de fato, Cicero, de Fato 1 


iudicum veri, Cicero, Lael. 92 
de omnibus materiis iudicio, Pliny N. H. xvi. 213 


in eorum mentionem incidi, Cicero, in Caecil. 50 
mentio de me, Cicero, Phil. ii. 39 


victoriae nuntius, Bellum Alexandrinum, 56. 2 
nuntius de cohortium adventu, Livy, x. 43. 2 


quaestione animorum, Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 23124 
quaestio de natura deorum, Cicero, de Nat. D. i. 1 


facti rumor, Ovid, Met. vi. 146 ff.125 
rumoribus de auxiliis legionum, Caesar, B. C. i. 60. 5 


futuri spes, Lucan, i. 522 ff. 
spes de argento, Plautus, Most. 567 


123 There is interesting balance within a single short passage: 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 30: .. nemo... tam sit immanis, cuius 
mentem non imbuerit deorum opinio; multi de dis prava sentiunt. 
On the phrase deorum opinio, Kiihner-Stegmann (II,? 1, s. 415) offers the 
exegesis: ‘‘aus opinamur de diis.’’ 


124 Explained by Kiihner-Stegmann (II,? 1, s. 415) as meaning ‘‘ Unter- 
suchung iiber.’’ 
125 Cf. Ovid, Met. ix. 666 ff.: fama . . . monstri. 


Oo 
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What has here been said touches only one rather obscure 
phase of the relation of the genitive to the prepositional phrase 
introduced by de. Other more obvious aspects appear when the 
governing nouns designate a part of a whole, or a prepositional 
phrase has to do with the materials out of which something is 
composed.*?® 


2. WITH IN AND THE ABLATIVE 


Under the preceding heading it was noted that, in so far 
as Roman linguistic consciousness recognized a category of 
‘“specification’’ or ‘‘limitation,’’ the approach to this abstraction 
lay partly along the route of the ‘‘from’’ relation.!27 It should 
now be added that another route lay open along the line of the 
“‘in’’ relation.178 And, since the goal is the same, it may easily 
be that there are situations in which genitive and prepositional 
phrase with in may stand for a virtually identical function, as 
was found to be the case when the approach is made along the 
route of the ‘‘from’’ relation. Note the balance in the following: 

Cicero, p. Quinct. 11: C. Quinctius fuit P. Quincti huius frater, 


sane ceterarum rerum pater familias et prudens et attentus, una in re 
paulo minus consideratus, qui... 


The case for ‘‘specification’’ is equally good here for both 
genitive and prepositional phrase; and the two constructions are 
in very close parallel. 

Since, as above shown, de and the ablative enters these same 
lists on about an equal footing, it is in some measure an academic 
question whether it is with one prepositional construction or the 
other that certain genitives stand in competition. 

If the reading summa is correct in the second of the passages 
below, the balance between the prepositional phrase and the 
genitive of the other sentence is interesting: 

Cicero, in Verr. ii. 2. 12: gravissimos privatarum rerum testis 
.-.Vi custodiisque retinere. 


Caesar, B. C. iii. 105, 1: ... senatores omnis ex provincia evocasse, 
ut his testibus in summa129 pecuniae uteretur. 


126 Cf. pages 249 and 297 ff. 128 See page 306 ff. 
127 See page 282. 129 Al. summam. 
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So in two other sentences, the first of which has to do with 
an estimate of distance: 


Pliny, NV. H. vi. 207: in quo haud scio an sit error numeri.130 
Cicero, p. Caec. 5:...8i quis vobis error in tanta re sit obiectus. 


Other examples of a slightly removed use of the genitive 


follow: 
Luean, ix. 1104 ff.: 
Nee talia fatus 
Invenit fletus comitem. 


The reference here is to Caesar’s reception of Pompey’s head at 
Alexandria. Lucan remarks: ‘‘He found no partner im (the 
matter of) weeping.’’ In similar fashion it is said of the 
preparations made by Achillas for Pompey’s murder: 

Luean, viii. 541 ff.: 


Exiguam sociis monstri gladiisque carinam 
Instruit.131 


In the following sentence both constructions are found side 
by side: 
Caesar, B. C. iii. 80. 3: itaque Androsthenes, praetor Thessaliae, 


cum se victoriae Pompei comitem esse mallet quam socium Caesaris 
in rebus adversis, ... portas .. . praecludit.132 


It might be rash to claim that the adnominal genitive ever is 
synonymous with in and the ablative in the literal sense.*** But, 
however the use of the genitive may be classified, it certainly 
seems to stand in competition at times with such phrases: 


Lucan, ii. 578 ff.: 
Omne fretum metuens pelagi pirata reliquit, 
Angustaque domum terrarum in sede poposcit. 

Caesar, B. C. iii. 59. 2: eos extra ordinem in senatum legendos 
curaverat agrosque in Gallia ex hostibus captos... (his) tribuerat. 


130 Cf. Ovid, Met. vii. 857: errorem nominis. 

131 Cf. Ovid. Met. iv. 4: socias impietatis ; x. 268, tori socium ; viii. 566, 
comites laborum; Cicero, in Verr. ii. 2. 51: istius furtorum socios. 

132 For similar variety of expression, see Pliny, Pan. 67. 1, and Tacitus, 
Agr. 44. 2. 

138 It may be worth noting that, in connection with verbs, the Homeric 
genitive not infrequently shows distinet local force; e.g. Od. iii. 251: 
obk “Apyeos fev; Xii. 27: # GAds Ext ys; So commonly zedioo, as in Il. xiii. 820. 
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In the first of these passages there is a sharp antithesis between 
the old life of the pirates on the sea and their request that 
Pompey locate them in dwellings on land.'** So Caesar assigns 
fields in Gaul to men who had served him well. 


There is like variety in the following pair of sentences: 


Caesar, B. C. i. 62. 3: Sed tamen eodem fere tempore pons in 
Hibero prope effectus nuntiabatur et in Sicori vadum reperiebatur. 

Caesar, B. C. i. 83. 4: illi vadum fluminis Sicoris temptare, si 
transire possent. 


After engineering operations designed to lower the level of 
the river, Caesar ultimately finds a ford im the Sicoris. A little 
later the enemy want to cross farther down the stream, and they 
are said ‘‘vadum fluminis Sicoris temptare.’’ In the first passage, 
the phrase pons in Hibero may have turned the scale in favor of 
in Sicort vadum. In any ease, genitive and prepositional phrase 
run a very close parallel here. In the sentence next below the 
two devices are used in the same sentence: 


Cicero, in Verr. ii. 5. 14: cum servitiorum animos in Sicilia 
suspensos propter bellum Jtaliae fugitivorum videret, .. . 


Compare other instances of the use of the genitive: 


Luean, iv. 436 ff.: 
Et temere ingressos repetendum invitat ad aequor 
Pace maris. 


The enemy are trying to lure out upon the Adriatic some of 
Caesar’s partisans, and to this end they keep out of sight and 
give to the sea a treacherous appearance of safety. Ordinarily 
the phrase pace maris would be used of the calm surface of the 
water; here it seems to be employed as a variant for a specific 
local expression (‘‘on’’ the sea). Compare terrae pelagique 
pacem, Seneca, Med. 637, which should be read in connection 
with Herc. Fur. 882 ff. 


134It would be possible, of course, to connect terrarum with sede. 
Haskins, who has no point to make, renders terrarum ‘‘on land.’’ 

The employment of the plural terrarum (for terrae) may be due to 
metrical considerations; ef. the use of the singular and plural of this word 
in iv. 595-653 in references to the earth as the mother of Antaeus. 
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Luean, iv. 295 ff.: 
puteusque cavati 
Montis ad inrigui premitur fastigia campi. 
The Pompeians, cut off from access to the river, sink wells from 
their higher position to the level of the moist plain. Duff renders: 
‘‘wells in the excavated hillside.’’’** 

A potent factor in this connection, of course, is the fact that 
the words in the genitive are themselves of a kind to fit easily 
with a local interpretation. Compare here the following: 

Luean, vi. 736 ff.: 
Teque deis, ad quos alio procedere vultu 


Ficta soles, Hecate, pallenti tabida forma, 
Ostendam, faciemque Hrebi mutare vetabo. 


This is an odd instance, and one that is not to be pressed. It is 
interesting because of the effect of the pointed contrast between 
the two realms. In the upper world, Hecate is wont to wear 
a pleasing aspect; but if she does not obey the orders of the 
witch, she will not be allowed to put off her appearance in the 
Lower World when she leaves that abode.1*® 
It may not be significant for the present problem, but it is 
true, of course, that genitive and locative forms are in some 
instances identical; e.g. 
Terence, Phor. 1012 ff.: 
Haecine erant itiones crebrae et mansiones diutinae 
Lemni? 


Livy, xxili. 32. 1: Consules exercitus inter sese diviserunt. Fabio 
exercitus Teani137 . . . evenit. 


Very subtle considerations are concerned here. If the genitive 
in some situations shows a tendency toward the ‘‘place where’’ 
idea, there is also a tendency in certain definitely local expres- 
sions to help form a middle ground by virtue of the fact that 
they convey something more than a mere notion of place. Thus, 

135 Cf. Homer, Od. x. 159: yvowod dns. More metaphorical are examples 
using the genitive of bellum; e.g. Livy, vi. 4.1: trium simul bellorwm victor ; 


Plautus, Amph. 647: victor belli. Cf. the ablative in like connection, 
Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v. 56: civili bello victor. 


136 Cf, Livy, vil. 28. 7: montis Albani prodigio. 
137 This seems a certain emendation. 
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when we speak of the Carthaginian senate as ‘“‘the senate at 
Carthage,’’ there is an additional element involved suggestive 
of the relation ‘‘appertaining to’’ that so often marks the use 
of the genitive. And ‘‘oraculum Delphis’’ does not stop with 
merely designating the geographical locality. In a sense, it is 
‘“Delphi’s oracle.’’*** 

Note also an example of the use of im and the ablative in a 
situation where a genitive or an adjective would seem more 
natural: 

Ovid, Met. xiii. 842 ff.: 
Aspice sim quantus! Non est hoe corpore maior 


Iuppiter in caelo (nam vos narrare soletis 
Nescio quem regnare Iovem).139 


As in two other striking instances,’*® under this heading also 

an example is found wherein a genitive follows in the wake of a 
specific prepositional construction as if on a plane of equality: 
Caesar, B. C. iii. 61. 2: ... cum paene cotidie a Pomepio ad 
Caesarem profugerent (hostes), vulgo vero universi in Hpiro atque 


Aetolia conscripti milites earumque regionum omnium, quae a Caesare 
tenebantur. 


This is the most difficult of the three sentences thus constructed. 
All should be considered together. 

Passing to another phase of this matter, attention is directed 
to an important group of examples in which the governing noun 
refers to a part, and the genitive to the whole. 

As often as it is a matter of a part (out) of a whole, the 
‘‘from’’ relation of the genitive is manifest. But if it is a case of 
appertaining to a whole, the idea easily merges into that of 
inclusion in the whole. 

These divergent points of view are well illustrated in two 
passages in which the writer is using indeclinable words, and 


188 Cf. Cicero, p. Arch. 20: Themistoclem, illum summum Athenis virum. 

139 Cf, Ovid, Trist. i. 3. 24: ‘‘inque domo lacrimas angulus omnis 
habet,’’ where the genitive would have been quite possible. This in fact is 
Cicero’s choice, in Cat. ii. 8: ne ullo quidem in angulo totius Italiae. 


140 Brutus, apud Cie. ad Fam. xi. 11. 1 (see page 260), and Cicero, de 
Off. i. 99 (see page 274). 
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thus is foreed to the recourse afforded by specific prepositional 
phrases: 
Cicero, de Leg. iii. 24: Quod enim est tam desperatum collegium, 
in quo nemo e decem sana mente sit? 


Cicero, de Leg. ii. 26: ... Thales, qui sapientissimus in septem 
fuit. 


Here certainly is a sharp contrast in expression: ‘‘no one out 
of ten,’’ and ‘‘wisest among (lit. within) the seven.’”** Such 
distinction sheds light on the following: 

Vergil, Aen. ii. 5 ff.: 
. . . quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui. 


Aeneas is thinking, not of elimination, but of participation. He 
shared to the full the common ealamity.'*? So again: 


Ovid, Met. ix. 19 ff.: 
Nee gener externis hospes tibi missus ab oris, 
Sed popularis ero et rerum pars una tuarum.143 


In the following pair of sentences there is shift to the 
predicate : 


Plautus, M. G. 1016: 

Cedo signum, si harune Baccharum es. 
Horace, Carm. iii. 13. 13: 

Fies nobilium tu quoque fontiwm. 


Here, especially in the second example, the parallel is rather 
close to inter and the accusative.1** The same urge is felt in the 
genitive of the following sentence, though the writer confuses the 
issue by attempting to say two things at once: 


141 This may be illustrated in English also: 
(1) Quest. Did he take away many? Ans. Not one out of a dozen. 
(2) Quest. Did he find many good? Ans. Not one in a dozen. 

142 Cf. Ovid, Met. xiii. 102: pars sit maior Diomedis in illis. Latin is not 
always precise; and there is reason to think that, like the genitive, de 
and the ablative were used rather loosely at times when the logic of the 
sentence points to inclusion; ef. the elucidation of de lucro esse (Terence, 
Adel. 817) by Wackernagel: ‘‘Zum Gewinn gehéren’’ (Vorlesungen, II’, 2, 
217). The italics are mine. 

143 Cf. v. 577, xiv. 288 and 482; Lucan, ii. 236. 


144 As in Ovid, Met. xiv. 623 ff.: nulla Latinas inter hamadryadas ; cf. i. 
690. 
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Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 42: is autem animus (qui, si est horum quat- 
tuor generum, ex quibus omnia constare dicuntur, ex inflammata 
anima constat), . . . superiora capessat necesse est. 


In introducing the parenthesis into this passage Cicero has in 
mind the fact that some philosophers recognize a fifth element 
(acther). His general meaning is that, if the soul falls within 
the compass of a four-element system, it is composed of the two 
of those elements that are active, namely, air and fire. 

In the appended list of short citations at least some genitives 
may be recognized as in competition with regular metaphorical 
and literal ‘‘ place where’’ expressions : 


stupri consuetudo, Sallust, Bell. Cat. 23. 3 
pelagi dimittere cursus, Ovid. Met. xi. 446 
impietatis duces, Cicero, Lael. 42 

evusdem loci exsulem, Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 14, 1145 
fiducia tota veneni est, Lucan, viii. 388146 

necis gaudia, Ovid, Met. xiii. 463 

locus Arcadiae, Ovid, Met. xv. 332147 

opera ficturae, Plautus, Tri. 365 

pallia vicini cubiti, Martial, ili. 63. 10 

viarum popinas, Suetonius, Vit. 13. 3 

clausi proelia campi, Lucan, vii. 306 

terrae rimas, Lucan, vi. 728 

pendentis sidera caeli, Ovid, Met. vii. 580 
societas earum rerum, Cicero, p. Quinct. 12 
Pompeianae socium sibi caedis, Lucan, x. 350148 
caeli statione, Ovid, Met. ii. 115 

murorum turribus, Lucan, ii, 452149 

usus edendi, Juvenal, iv. 139 

quid usus aratri, Ovid, Met. xiv. 2150 

venatu nemorum, Vergil, Aen. vii. 747 

ciwilis belli victoriam, Cicero, ad Fam. ix. 6. 3151 


145 Cf, Petronius 55. 6: exsul hiemis. 


146 Cf. viii. 447: fiducia in Nilo; Juvenal, x. 306: tanta in muneribus 
fiducia. 

147 Cf. xv. 801: locus in urbe. 

148 Here sibi replaces swum, which is equivalent to a genitive. This causes 
the function of Pompeianae caedis to stand out by contrast; ef. Caesar, 
B. C. i. 76. 5: crudelitas (eorum) in supplicio. 

149 Cf, Ovid, Met. xi. 609: custos in limite nullus. 

150 Cf. x, 651: quis usus in illis. 

151 Cf. again Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v. 56: civili bello victor. The passage 
above cited should be read in its context, with special attention to the clause 

(to p. 292.) 
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Since relations of space and time are similarly treated in 
ease-syntax generally, the following time expressions merit 
inelusion here: (see also footnote 145) 

Juvenal, iii. 268: 
Respice nune alia ac diversa pericula noctis. 
Juvenal, iii. 197 ff.: 


Vivendum est illic, ubi nulla incendia, nuili 
Nocte metus. 


It still remains to speak of the use of the genitive as it 
appears in competition with inter and the accusative in passages 
having to do with interrelations, as in the following pairs of 
sentences : 

Juvenal x. 196 ff.: 
Plurima sunt iwvenum discrimina; pulchrior ille 
Hoe, atque ille alio, multum hie robustior illo; 
Una senum facies. 


Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. 35: est inter haee quaedam tamen simili- 
tudo. 


Cicero, de Re P. i. 49: quo iure societas civium teneri potest ?152 
Cicero, de Leg. i. 23: Inter quos porro est communio legis, inter 
eos communio iuris est. 


That here it is not a question of parity, but of competition be- 
tween constructions, seems to be shown by examples in which two 
genitives are used to designate the interrelated parties; e.g. 
Luean, ix. 923 ff.: 
Tune sunt magicae miracula gentis, 
Psyllorwmque ingens et rapti pugna veneni. 


The natives of Africa were supposed to be able to charm away 
the effects of snake poison. The text states that there was a 
battle royal of the Psylli and the venom. The context makes it 
clear that they are pitted against one another (rather than acting 
together against a common foe), and the divergent genitive con- 
by which it is immediately followed. See, too, Tacitus, Ann. i. 19. 3: 
civilium ... bellorum victores, where the reference is to the common 
soldiers (as contrasted with the commanders). 


152 Cf, Tacitus, Ann. iii. 27. 2: dissensione ordinum; Ovid, Met. xiii, 713: 
lite deorum. 
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struction is thus a satisfactory offset to inter and the accusative, 
as seen in the following : 
Ovid, Met. xii. 536 ff.: 


Haec inter Lapithas et semihomines Centauros 
Proelia ... Pylio referente . . .153 


3. WITH PRO AND THE ABLATIVE 


On the side of the ‘‘from’’ relation, again, the genitive seems 
at times to approximate the force of pro in the sense ‘‘in return 
LOE = G:F 


Ovid, Met. ii. 285 ff.: 
Hosne mihi fructus, hune fertilitatis honorem 
Officiique refers? 


With these words Tellus complains of the fire caused by Phae- 
thon’s disaster, asking sarcastically if such is the honor bestowed 
in return for her faithful fertility.°* Compare the use of the 
prepositional phrase in the following: 


Luean, vii. 738 ff.: 
Superest pro sanguine merces, 
Quam monstrare meum est. 


So in other pairs of sentences: 


Lucan, i. 358: 
Servati civis referentem praemia quercum.155 
Cicero, p. Balb. 6: spes pro periculo praemiorum. 


Luean, viii. 21 ff.: 
Sed poenas longi Fortuna favoris 
Exigit a misero.156 
Livy, vii. 19. 3: Id pro immolatis . . . Romanis poenae hostibus 
redditum,157 


With pro in the sense ‘‘in behalf of’’ the competition on the 
part of the genitive is perhaps somewhat less clear; e.g. 


153 Of. Livy, xlv. 9. 2: finis belli inter Romanos et Persea; Cicero, de Off. 
i. 87: inter P, Africanum et Q. Metellum dissensio. 

154 Cf. Lucan, vi. 353 ff.: pretio nefandae lampados. 

155 Cf. Ovid, Met. viii. 105: sceleris praemia. 

156 Cf. ix. 1087: poena fugae; Cicero, ad Att. xi. 8.1: poenas temeritatis. 

157 Cf. Cicero, p. Sex. Rose. 8: quae (supplicia) pro maleficiis suis 
metuere ... debent. 
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Lucan, i. 506 ff.: 
.. - Gubiae dum vota salutis 
Conciperent.158 
Lucan, iii. 148 ff.: 
Venia159 est haee sola pudoris 
Degenerisque metus, non iam potuisse negari. 


4. WITH CUM AND THE ABLATIVE 


From the English point of view there is something striking in 
the use of a noun like bellum with a modifying genitive which 
designates only the party opposed; e.g. 


Cicero, de Nat. D. ii. 6: apud Regillum bello Latinorwm ... in 
nostra acie Castor et Pollux ex equis pugnare visi sunt. 

Caesar, B. G. vi. 29. 4: Ipse, cum maturescere frumenta inciperent, 
ad bellum Ambiorigis profectus, ... Basilum . . . praemittit.160 


In the first of these examples the phrase bello Latinorum is 
comparable to referring to a war against Spain as ‘‘the War of 
the Spaniards.’’ English usage calls for an associative phrase 
(and the name of the country rather than that of the inhabitants), 
i.e. ‘‘the War with Spain.’’ 


In the Latin idiom, the genitive use probably represents the 
relation ‘‘appertaining to.’’ This view perhaps finds support 
in the rarer instances in which it is the genitive of the country 
name that is used’: e.g. 


Pliny, £p. iii. 5. 4: Bellorum Germaniae viginti (libri) 
Pliny, Pan. 14. 5: inter illa Germaniae bella.162 


158 Cf, Livy, xxxiv. 3. 8: sollicitudo pro suis. 

159 T. e. ‘excuse. ’’ 

160 So B. C. iii. 104. 3: bello praedonum; B. G. i. 30. 1: bello Helvetiorum, 
i. 40. 12: Helvetiorum bello, iii. 16. 1: bellum Venetoruwm; Cicero, Brutus 84: 
Viriathi bello, in Verr. ii. 5. 8: bello sociorum; Livy, vii. 29. 2: Samnitiwm 
bellum; Pliny, NV. H. viii. 16: Pyrri regis bello; Velleius Paterculus, ii. 17. 
2: bello Pyrrhi. 

161 See, however, the situation described on p. 286 ff. 

162 To some degree Latin and English are in accord in the use of adjec- 
tives designating the opposing nation or country; e.g. Bellum Punicum, 
‘the Punie War.’’ The accord is not so ready when it is the general only 
of the enemy who is referred to, e.g. Cicero, Phil. xi. 18: Sertorianum 
bellum; Suetonius, Galba 3. 2: Viriathini belli. 


or 
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Perhaps partly under the influence of fuller expressions such 
as ‘‘bellum gerere cum,’’ there appears a rival to the genitive 
construction in the form of cwm and the ablative; e.g. 


Livy, xxxiii. 35. 12: hune finem bellum cum Philippo habuit.163 


Though a rival to the genitive construction, the radically dif- 
ferent character of the prepositional phrase is shown when it 
gives way to the trenchant and specific adversus or in and the 
accusative : 


Livy, xxxiv. 31. 15: ... cum societatem mecum pepigistis et 
auxilia in bello adversum Philippum accepistis.164 

Tacitus, Ann. ii. 22. 3: mox bellum in Angrivarios Stertinio 
mandat. 


As with bellum, the combination seems odd when colloquium is 
modified by a genitive that refers to but one party to the 
conference : 


Tacitus, Hist. ii. 41. 1: Eodem die ad Caecinam . . . duo prae- 
toriarum cohortium tribuni, colloquium eius postulantes, venerunt.165 


So when the priest interviews the gods: 
Vergil, Aen. vii. 90 ff.: 
Et varias audit voces fruiturque deorum 
conloquia atque imis Acheronta adfatur Avernis. 


Here, too, at least partly under the influence of full verbal 
expressions like ‘‘colloqui cum,’’ the prepositional phrase enters 
into competition with the genitive: 


Tacitus, Hist. iii. 60. 2: simul conloquia cum Vitellianis decem 
milium spatio distantibus et proditio sperabatur. 


163 So xxvi. 28. 3: bellum cum Hannibale, xxxv. 40. 1: cum Antiocho 
belli, xxxvi. 36. 7: cum Antiocho bellum, xxxviii. 58. 8: bellum cum Anti- 
ocho; xliv. 14. 7: ewm Romanis bello; Ennius, Ann. 327: bello cum rege 
Philip po. 

164 The context sometimes is sufficient to define very sharply the hostile 
relation involved in the use of cwm with the ablative; e.g. 

Tinreamny exclples 
Et causas Martis Phariis cum gentibus optat. 
Cf. also Cicero, Tuse. Disp. i. 109: cum fortuna bella; Curtius, ix. 4. 14: 
bellum cum amne. 

165 Cf. Cicero, de Off. iii. 1: colloquium alterius, Phil. ix. 2: ad col- 

loquium eius pervenisset; Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 21. 9: colloquium filii exposcit. 


bo 
o 
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The variant constructions are seen to good advantage in the 
following two phrases, both referring to communication by 
letter: 


Cicero, Phil. ii. 7: amicorum conloquia absentium 
Cicero, de Re P. iii. 3: colloquia cum absentibus16é 


Another like case is that of comparatio with the genitive; e.g. 


Tacitus, Hist. i. 30. 1: Nihil adrogabo mihi nobilitatis aut mo- 
destiae; neque enim relatu virtutum in comparatione Othonis opus 
est. 


Piso is measuring himself against Otho as a candidate for the 
throne.'®? The divergent prepositional construction seems to us 
more natural: 


Cicero, de Invent. ii. 114: . . . et eorum enumeratio et cum eis, 
quos contra dicas, comparatio. 


The genitives considered here in dependence on bellum, col- 
loquium, and comparatio do not all represent the same type. But 
in no case is there parity with cwm and the ablative; it is a 
question of rivalry simply. 

In the following list will be found other examples of the 
genitive suggesting competition with the prepositional phrase: 


collegium Caesaris, Tacitus, Hist. i. 52. 8 
concubitu mariti, Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 12. 3168 
congressum eius, Cicero, Phil. ix. 2 
contagione corporis, Cicero, de Div. i. 63169 
Thetidis conubia fugit, Ovid, Met. xi. 226170 
A. Vergini familiaritate, Cicero, Lael. 101171 
caesi foedere Cottae, Lucan, i. 429172 


166 Of, Cicero, ad Att. xiv. 6. 1: colloquium cwm heroibus nostris, Cato 
M. 40: cum hostibus colloquia, Phil. xii. 27: colloquia cum hostibus. 


167 Of. Curtius, iii. 11. 20: in comparatione meliorum., x. 8. 9: ex com- 
paratione regis novi; Suetonius, Aug. 79. 2: ex comparatione alicwius pro- 
cerioris. 

168 Cf, Cicero, de Nat. D. i. 42: cwm humano genere concubitus. 

169 Cf, Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 72; cum corporibus contagio. 

170 Of. Cicero, de Re P. ii. 63: haee (conubia) cum patribus. 

171 Cf, Cicero, ad Fam. vi. 9. 1: cum A. Caecina familiaritas. 


172 Reading not fully certain; but cf. Cicero, p. Balb. 34: foedus Gadita- 
norum. 
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nuptiae Maronillae, Martial, i. 10. 1173 

offensionem populi Romani, Cicero, in Verr. i. 35174 
Parthorum proelia, Lucan, ii, 552175 

usu eius, quem... , Cicero, Lael. 32176 


5. GENERAL 


It has been shown that in certain connections there is ap- 
proximation of function between genitive and prepositional 
phrase. This fact suggests the possibility that a prepositional 
phrase should gain in favor at the expense of the genitive, and 
that, of course, is just what did happen as de and the ablative 
moved toward its ultimate development in Romance. A fore- 
shadowing of this development is seen by Wackernagel’” in the 
following passage : 


Plautus, Ps. 1164: 
Heus, memento ergo dimidium istine mihi de praeda dare. 


Materials are not at hand, nor would space be available in 
this study for a thorough investigation of this particular topie. 
But certain observations may be made that bear in a practical 
way on the subject. 

In the example just cited, it will noted that de praeda stands 
next to dare and that it is separated from dimidiwm by istine. 
This makes the point of attachment of de praeda somewhat 
vague. Compare also the following: 


Tacitus, Ann. iv. 14. 3: neque dispar apud Coos antiquitas, et 
accedebat meritum ex loco. 


Here ex loco could find its point of attachment in either 
accedebat or in meritum. The word order rather favors the 
second interpretation, but, when all is said, there is room for 
real doubt. 


173 Cf. Tacitus, Ann. xii. 22. 1: nuptiis imperatoris (Gerber u. Greef 
clear up the ambiguity here with ‘‘mit dem Kaiser’’). Cf. also the construc- 
tions with conubia above. 

174 Cf. Velleius Paterculus, ii. 93. 2: tacitas cwm Marcello offensiones. 

175 Cf. Cicero, in Caecil. 47: in ipsa pugna ecwm acerrimo adversario. 
Compare the constructions with bellum previously discussed, page 294 ff. 

176 Of, Tacitus, Ann. ii. 28. 1: cum Tiberio usus. 

177 Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, II,? 2, 216. 
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The very fact of ambiguity, however, is important; for, with 
different word order or change of setting, phrases like dimidiwm 
de praeda and meritum ex loco might gain unquestioned status 
as syntactical units. 

One avenue of development toward this goal is suggested by 
examples such as the following : 

Livy, xxxix. 40. 8: orationes et pro se multae et pro aliis et in 
alios; nam non solum accusando sed etiam causam dicendo fatigavit 
1nimicos. 

On this Weissenborn comments: ‘‘pro se als ob es hiesse a Catone 
pro se habitae.’? This seems to mean that the prepositional 
phrases above cited are under the control of a hidden element; 
ie. that Livy’s mind was full of recollections of such combina- 
tions as ‘‘orationes habitae pro,’’ ete., so that he instinctively 
falls into the old ruts when, as here, the participle is wanting. 

Weissenborn’s comment doubtless was more or less casual; 
but, as will be shown below, it accords with a principle of Latin 
syntax of wider application, and it seems to be more likely to 
prove correct than the current assumption of Greek influence in 
phrases like the above.’** Note the parallel constructions in the 
following passage : 

Caesar, B. C. iii. 58. 3 ff: erat summa inopia pabuli, adeo ut 
foliis ab arboribus strictis ... equos alerent... Sed postquam 


non modo hordeum . . . sed etiam frons ex arboribus deficiebat, .. . 
conandum sibi aliquid Pompeius de eruptione existimavit. 


In the second of the phrases italicized in this passage, frons is 
quite lacking in verbal force, and it would be wholly natural to 
regard frons ex arboribus as modeled on other phrases like folws 
ab arboribus strictis,7® which stands just before it here.**° Com- 


178 It is commonly pointed out that, by prefixing the article, Greek easily 
marks a prepositional phrase as attributive to a noun; e.g. ai ex rod ’Auaovos 
éwrodat (Herodotus, iii. 16). But English, too, has a definite article; yet it 
is not employed in this way; e.g. ““The letter from John,’’ not ‘‘The from 
John letter.” 

179 Of, Curtius, iii. 10. 4: ‘“bellorum in Europa’? with viii. 1. 30: ‘bella 
in Graecia gesta.’’ 

180 For the form without participle, ef. iii. 49. 1: eortice ex arboribus. 


EE 
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pare in brief citation, other examples of nouns associated with 
phrases introduced by separative prepositions : 


ex Aethiopia ancillulam, Terence, Hun. 165 ff. 

ab Hierone elassis, Livy, xxii. 37. 1 

a Carthagine commeatus, Livy, xxv. 23. 3 

ex Epiro copia, Caesar, B. C. iii. 47. 6 

ab Othone ad Vitellium epistulae, Tacitus, Hist. i. 74. 1 
exsules ab Chalcide, Livy, xxxi. 23. 1 

ex ea filiis, Suetonius, Galba 5. 1 

ab Attalo ... funditores, Livy, xxxvili. 21. 2 
hospes ab Aoniis oris, Ovid, Met. xiii. 682 

legationes ab Elaeunte, Livy, xxxvii. 9. 7 

sexto libro de Re Publica, Cicero, Tuse. Disp. i. 53 
nuntius a college, Livy, x. 43. 2 

ex eo genere quaestus pecunia, Livy, xxii. 26. 1 
praedam ex agris, Livy, xxiii. 1. 6 

ex agro Sabino rusticos Romanos, Cicero, Cato M. 24 
sagittarii ab Attalo, Livy, xxxviii. 21. 2 

signa ab Euphrate, Lucan, vill. 358 

ex adyto sortes, Vergil, Aen. vii. 269 

torus a Nilo, Martial, ii. 16. 3 

triumphus ex Scordiscis, Velleius Paterculus, ii. 8. 3 
versus de Phoenissis, Cicero, de Off. iii. 82181 


In so far as expressions involving noun and prepositional 
phrase are framed under the direct influence of some hidden 
factor and on the model of fuller standard forms, there is present 
a hindering influence that militates against a close knitting 
together of noun and prepositional phrase into a syntatical unit. 


Conversely, as such background fades or is wanting, condi- 
tions are favorable for the coalescing of noun and phrase into a 
unity. So among the examples cited above : ‘‘exsules ab Chaleide’’ 
and ‘‘ex agro Sabino rusticos Romanos’’; to which may be added 
*‘vulneribus ex proeliis.’’!S? 


181 There is an interesting distinction that may be observed at this point. 
In some of the phrases introduced by ab, the ablative refers to a person, e.g. 
legati a Porsinna. If this be modeled on ‘‘legati a Porsinna missi,’’ some- 
thing more than the mere participle is lost. For, with the full form, a 
Porsinna involves the ‘‘ageney’’ aspect of the ‘‘from’’ relation; in the 
shorter form that complicating factor fades out. Cf. the converse movement 
on the part of the genitive discussed on page 263 ff. 


182 Caesar, B. C. iii. 106. 2. 
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It is possible also to point out other circumstances that favor 
the elevation of a phrase with separative preposition toward the 
level of a case-form; e.g. 


Cicero, in Verr. ii. 4. 62: exponit suas copias omnes, multum 
argentum, non pauca etiam pocula ex auro. 


Here the antithesis of argentum tends to check the impulse to 
think of the cups as (manufactured) out of gold. It is question 


“ec 


of their quality or consistency. They are ‘‘golden cups’’ or 
‘‘eups of gold’’;'s* compare ‘‘louis d’or.’’ Another angle is 
touched in the following: 
Ovid, Met. v. 182 ff.: 
. utque manu iaculum fatale parabat 
Mittere, in hoc haesit signum de marmore gestu. 


At sight of the Gorgon’s head, a warrior becomes a marble 
statue. This process is quite different from carving a figure out 
of rough marble;** it is a matter of transformation rather,** 
and de marmore stands for quality or consistency. The man is 
now ‘‘a marble statue.’’ 

To round out this topic, a word must be said with regard to 
other fields of Latin syntax where a possible hidden factor has 
to be reckoned with: 

Lucan, i. 353 ff.: 
Pietas patriique penates 


Quamquam caede feras mentes animosque tumentes 
Frangunt. 


The question here is whether caede feras is written under the 
direct influence of a fuller norm with a participle (caede feras 
factas) ; or whether, with loss of background, caede is left in 
full dependence upon feras. If the latter, the change of relation 
would shift the ablative to the causal category. 

Suetonius, Galba 12. 2: Item Germanorum cohortem a Caesaribus 


olim institutam multisque experimentis fidelissimam dissoluit, ac sine 
commodo ullo remisit in patriam. 


188 Note just above in the same passage the antithesis of argentea and 
aurea. 


184 As in Ovid, Met. xiv. 313: niveo factum de marmore signum. 
185 Such a process is described in Ovid, Met. iv. 278: contulit in saxum. 
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The situation here is somewhat similar. If multis experimentis 
fidelissimam is thought of as ultimately modeled on a phrase of 
fuller form (multis experimentis fidelissimam repertam),'** the 
ablative is understandable enough. If such background has 
faded, it leaves the case in strange relation to fidelissimam. See 
also the following: 

Tacitus, Hist. i. 44. 3: Plures quam centum viginti libellos prae- 


mium exposcentium ob aliquam notabilem illa die operam Vitellius 
postea invenit. 


If again a background is responsible for the phrasing (operam 
illa die navatam) ,*7 the ablative is normal. If ila die is left to 
immediate dependence upon operam, it would seem to be 
metamorphosed into something like a quality expression.1** 

Some further remarks on this general subject may be found 
elsewhere.1®® 


IV. CONCLUSION 


As explained at the beginning, it is not the purpose of the 
present study to present a historical survey of genitive functions. 
Leaving at one side for the present theories which might be 
prejudicial to exact appraisal, an attempt has been made to run 
a cross-section through the mass of material provided by Roman 
writers of the classical period, and, through a study of the con- 
text, to determine the reactions in Roman linguistic consciousness 
to the uses of the adnominal genitive. 


186 Cf. Sallust Bell. Iug. 46. 3: iam antea experimentis cognitum erat 
genus... infidum; Tacitus, Agr. 29. 2: longa pace exploratos. 

187 Cf. iii, 16. 2: aviditate navandae operae. 

188 Compare the effect of Cicero’s brevity in ad Att. v. 14. 1: ‘‘mea 
manu litteras,’’? which certainly must reflect the fuller form with the 
participle scriptus. : 

See also other scattered phrases: Suetonius, Nero 15. 2: uno die consulis; 
Luean, iii. 372: duce me bellum; Martial, ix. 68. 9: somnum non tota nocte; 
Lucan, iv. 791: Libyca tellure ruinam; Pliny, N. H. xxv. 5: maximus sua 
aetate regum. Still more striking is a somewhat different type of expression 
in Lucan, ix. 363: mumquam somno damnatus, i.e. ‘‘condemned never to 
sleep.’’ 

189 American Journal of Philology, 51, 226 ff. 
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It is hoped that this investigation will be viewed as an 
exploratory essay, and as a beginning. It is not the desire of 
the writer to force the meaning of any passage. All that is asked 
is that the reader examine the evidence with unprejudiced mind 
in the spirit that causes Cicero’s Auditor to say: ‘‘Rationem, 
quo ea me cumque ducet, sequar.’’ 

The discussion has followed the appended outline: 


I. Germane functions 
1. The ‘‘from’’ relation 
2. The ‘‘appertaining to”’ relation 
II. Extraneous functions 
1. The ‘‘passive’’ relation 
2. The ‘‘for’’ relation 


III. Case-use and prepositional phrase 
. de and the ablative 

. im and the ablative 

. pro and the ablative 

. cum and the ablative 

. General 


OH CO DD 


Accustomed as we are to an elaborate classification of the 
uses of the adnominal genitive, the outline in I and II above 
may seem meager indeed. But, so far as it goes, the treatment 
appears to rest on a sound foundation. Before going farther 
the ground needs to be thoroughly examined. 


V. SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


In the preceding discussion traditional terminology has been 
in large measure avoided. Many of the terms commonly used 
represent no consistent or well considered system; and they serve 
to distract attention from the fundamental relations which it is 
the purpose of this study to bring out into clear light. 

It is yet too early to pass final judgment; but it appears on 
the surface that current practice in part follows lines that run 
transversely across the fundamental functional streams of geni- 
tive usage, arriving thus at formulations somewhat in the nature 
of rules of thumb. 
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Only through careful and unprejudiced investigation can it 
be hoped to straighten out the tangle resulting from the un- 
critical adoption and transmission of the nomenclature now in 
common use. Meanwhile the discussion of a few points may 
emphasize the need of clarification and reform in this matter. 


if 
The term ‘‘Partitive Genitive’’ is still in very general use, 
though it is frequently pointed out that there is no ‘‘partition’’ 
in the function of the genitive so designated. The name ‘‘Geni- 
tive of the Whole’’ is far more logical, though its adequacy, too, 
remains to be proved. An approach to the problem can be made 
through two sample definitions: 


’ 


‘Genitive of the Whole. This designates the whole of which a 
part is taken.’’190 i 

‘*Words denoting a Part are followed by the Genitive of the 
Whole to which the part belongs.’’191 


The citations following seem to meet the conditions laid down 
in one or other of these rules; but would the framers admit them 
to the category ? 


acumine ferri, Ovid, Met. xii. 84 
segetis aristas, Ovid, Met. x. 655 
cacumine palmae, Ovid, Met. xv. 396 
caput orbis, Ovid, Met. xv. 435 
pedum digitos, Ovid, Met. xi. 71 
bidentium exta, Ovid, Met. xv. 575 ff. 
thymi flore, Ovid, Met. xv. 80 

ratis fragmina, Ovid, Met. xiv. 563 
Acidis gremio, Ovid, Met. xiii. 787 
mediam orbis humum, Ovid, Met. xv. 630 ff. © 
latus campi, Ovid, Met. x. 674 
telluris margine, Ovid, Met. x. 55 
natarum membra, Ovid, Met. vi. 99 
moenia caeli, Ovid, Met. ii. 401 

pede mensae, Ovid, Met. xii. 254 
plagas caeli, Ovid, Met. xi. 518 
principium doloris, Ovid, Met. vii. 796 
montis radicibus, Ovid, Met. xv. 548 


190 Bennett, Latin Grammar, § 201. 
191 Allen & Greenough, New Latin Grammar, § 346. 
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transtra carinae, Ovid, Met. xiv. 534 
unda gurgitis, Ovid, Met. xiii. 779 
vertice montis, Ovid, Met. xi. 503 
If the eategory of the ‘‘Genitive of the Whole’’ does not 
include such examples as these, it breaks down even as a rule of 
thumb. If it does include them, it is a surface distinction that 


disregards such a fundamental relation as ‘‘appertaining to.’’ 


2 


Similar disturbing questions may be raised with reference 
to the familiar designation ‘‘Genitive of Quality.’’ We hear 
also of an ‘‘ Ablative of Quality,’’ and there is food for thought 
in expressions like the following: 

Ennius, Ann. 338: ille vir haud magna cum re 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 13: imagines cum amplissima dignitate 
Ovid, Met. xiv. 358: effigiem nullo cum corpore 

If such phrases furnish a correct clue to Roman feeling for 
the use to which the grammarians give the name ‘‘ Ablative of 
Quality,’’ surely there can be no organic unity between it and 
the other category called ‘‘Genitive of Quality.’’ Here again we 
seem to be dealing with a surface classification that neglects 
real case forces. 

Even regarding current treatment as aiming merely at a 
rule of thumb, the latter is strangely administered in that there 
is such rigorous exclusion of examples in which the genitive 
lacks a modifier; e.g. 

Ovid, Met. xii. 19 ff.: 
Thestorides, ‘‘vincemus,’’ ait ‘‘Gaudete, Pelasgi! 


Troia cadet, sed erit nostri mora longa laboris;’’ 
Atque novem volucres in belli digerit annos. 


In this passage bell: surely may be said to tell the nature or 
quality of the time—there are to be nine ‘‘years of war.’?’ How 
is this less an expression of ‘‘quality’’ than would be the genitive 
in ‘‘novem saevi belli annos’’? Cf. also the following: 

noctis avem, Ovid, Met. xi. 25 


carmina vocum, Ovid, Met. xii. 157192 


192 As contrasted with ‘‘carmina citharae’’ 
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dolore corporis, Cicero, de Har. Resp. 39198 
elementa aetatis, Ovid, Met. ix. 719194 
errore sermonis, Cicero, de Leg. ii. 8 
exsul mundi, Ovid, Met. vi. 189 

suis figura, Ovid, Met. xiv. 286 

loca mortis, Ovid, Met. xiv. 125 

machina belli, Lucan, x. 481 

munera belli, Ovid, Met. xiii. 296 

aetatis nomine, Ovid, Met. x. 467 

onus plaustri, Ovid, Met. xii. 282195 

pacis opus, Ovid, Met. v. 112 

ora leae, Ovid, Met. ix. 648 

praemiis pecuniae, Caesar, B. C. iii. 83. 4 
artificis status, Ovid, Met. xi. 169 
scelerum superos, Lucan, vii. 168 
tempora irae, Ovid, Met. i. 724 

tenebris hiemis, Ovid, Met. xi. 521 
transfuga mundi, Lucan, viii. 335 
tribunus militum, Caesar, B. G. iii. 5. 2196 
aetatis vacationi, Cicero, de Leg. i. 10 
virt vox, Ovid, Met. xii. 204197 


Whether or not the above genitives are assigned to a ‘‘Qual- 
ity’’ group, that decision will not affect at all the question 
of the fundamental relations expressed by them. 


3 


The rubric ‘‘ Genitive of Specification’’ may perhaps represent 
a real case function. It is a complicating factor, however, that 
the grammarians recognize also an ‘‘ Accusative of Specification”’ 
and an “‘ Ablative of Specification’’; and with as good right they 
might add a ‘‘Dative of Specification,’’ thus including all of the 
oblique cases; e.g. 


Plautus, Tri. 970 ff.: 
SY. Quis tu homo es? CH. Qui mille nummum tibi dedi, ego sum 
Charmides. 
SY. Neque edepol tu is es neque hodie is umquam eris—auro huic 
quidem. 


193 As contrasted with disease of mind. 

194T.e., the studies of childhood. 

195 A warrior picks up a stone that would make a ‘‘ wagon-load.’’ 

196 Note the optional expression ‘‘tribunus militaris,’’ e.g. Cicero, p. 
Clu. 99. 

197 In contrast to ‘‘vox feminae,’’ the reference being to the changed 
voice of a woman metamorphosed into a man. 
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We certainly should not be far astray in rendering: ‘‘you never 
will be he—at least as regards this gold.’’ 


If anyone should insist that the dative here illustrates the 
fundamental case-relation ‘‘for,’’ the present writer would not 
at all object. It is clear that the abstraction ‘‘Specification’’ or 
‘‘Tjimitation’’ can be approached from various directions; and, 
as suggested at an earlier point in this paper, it is quite possible 
that Roman linguistic consciousness tended to linger along the 
routes of fundamental case-meaning, while the analytie gram- 
marian hastens to the goal. Thus, in connection with the example 
just cited, uncritical linguistic consciousness might not get 
beyond a ‘‘for’’ relation in auro hwic; but the grammarian’s 
microscope brings out greater detail. 

We are thus left with the question: To what extent does the 
term ‘‘Specification’’ stand for an artificial abstraction in its 
bearing upon the facts of Latin case-syntax? This question 
cannot be answered offhand; but, as touching the whole situa- 
tion involved, some remarks on certain functions of the ablative 
may be worth setting down here: 


As already noted, approach to the specification idea may be 
clearly seen along the line of the ‘‘from’’ and the ‘‘in’’ relations 
of this case; e.g. 


Cicero, Brutus 84: Ex bellica laude aspirare ad Africanum nemo 
potest, in qua ipsa egregium . . . reperimus fuisse Laelium. 


It is here stated that no one may rival Africanus ‘‘from the point 
of view of’’ military distinction, though ‘‘in that particular’’ 
Laelius is found to have ranked high. So in the following pair 
of sentences: 
Ovid, Trist, iv. 10. 15 ff.: 
Protinus excolimur teneri, curaque parentis 
Imus ad insignes urbis ab arte viros. 


Quintilian, Inst. Orat. ii. 3. 3: Timotheum clarum in arte tibi- 
arum ferunt duplices . . . solitum exigere mercedes. 


Approach along the route of the ‘‘from’’ relation is illustrated 
in the following: 
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Plautus, Aul. 186: 
ME. Ain tu te valere? EVC. Pol ego hau perbene a pecunia. 
Plautus, Hpid. 129: 
EP. Benene usque valuisti? ST. A morbo valui, ab animo aeger fui. 
Suetonius, Tib. 68. 1: corpore fuit amplo atque robusto, statura, 
quae iustam excederet, latus ab wmeris et pectore. 
The ‘‘from’’ relation is less obscured in Ovid, Met. xiii. 498: 
a ferro tutam. 
Approach by way of the ‘‘in’’ relation may also be illustrated 
further: 


Cicero, p. Q. Rose. 20: Qui quam ob rem Roscium similem sui in 
fraude et malitia existimarit, (mirum) mihi videtur, nisi. . . 

Quintilian, Inst. Orat. vi. 3. 17: . . . sermonem praeferentem in 
verbis et sono et usu proprium quendam gustum urbis. 

Ovid, Amor. ii. 5. 44: 
Maesta erat in vultu. 

Suetonius, Nero 31. 1: Non in alia re tamen damnosior quam in 
aedificando, domum a Palatio Esquilias usque fecit. 

Cicero, de Fin. iii. 5: . . . nos non modo non vinci a Graecis 
verborum copia, sed esse in ea etiam superiores. 


This last example is interesting because of the balance between 
copia and in ea. 

In the effort to get into real touch with the point of view 
of the Roman users of the language, it must be remembered 
that the omission of a preposition does not necessarily mean 
a variation in the function of the ablative case-form; e.g. if the 
preposition is dropped from ez acte excedere, the ablative rela- 
tion remains unchanged in acte excedere. So eo in loco may give 
way without change of meaning to eo loco. 

Hence if the ‘‘specification’’ idea is being approached along 
the ‘‘from’’ route, as in ‘‘ab animo aeger,’’!*® it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the goal of specification is reached in ‘‘animo 
aeger.’’ To draw a definite line of demarcation here certainly 
would be difficult. 

As for the genitive case, the way toward ‘‘specification’’ lay 
open through the ‘‘from”’’ relation, as has already been pointed 
out. How clearly the goal was reached in the Roman mind is 
not certain, especially in the case of the adnominal use. 


198 Plautus, Hpid. 129. 
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It may perhaps help to an appreciation of the situation in 
Latin to consider a somewhat obsolete style of expression in 
English such as ‘‘The hat was broad of brim. As ‘‘of’’ is claimed 
to be ‘‘in origin’’ a separative word, the above phrase may mean 
‘“broad (from the point of view) of brim,’’ which looks toward 
specification along the ‘‘from’’ route in its directional application. 

In both languages the problem is complicated by the fact that 
people speak largely by phrase rather than word by word; and, 
in the use of phrases, one’s attitude is apt to be imitative rather 
than analytic. The grammarian’s gauge is not always a faithful 
measure of the facts of linguistic consciousness. 


4 


Not to multiply examples, it may be noted that the terms 
‘Genitive of Definition’’ and ‘‘ Appositional Genitive’’ do not 
represent fundamental functions of the case. 

Thus, we may say either ‘‘nomen Caligula’’ or ‘‘nomen Cali- 
gulae,’’ and nominative and genitive are equally ‘‘definitional.’’ 
The case has nothing to do with the matter. 

So ‘‘apposition’’ does not concern the relation of any par- 
ticular case; and it has application even in the field of the syntax 
of the verb.’®® Further, ‘‘ Appositional Genitive’’ is particularly 
inappropriate; for the genitive said to be ‘‘appositional’’ is 
generally dependent upon a case different from itself. 

Without saying more, it must be clear that the nomenclature 
so long used in relation to the syntax of the adnominal genitive 
needs thorough revision. In the end, it may be thought desirable 
to recognize two principles of classification: one, based on the 
real functions of the case, the other upon surface generalizations 
that cut athwart and disregard the actual force of the genitive. 


199 See present series, V, 35 ff. 


‘te 
Diana 


7 


ay ‘athe ah hic 
SE Nie ahaa 
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1.24/156, n. 20 
1.25/68 
11.5/284 
41.22/234, n. 59 
11.29/227, n. 35 
11.61/40 
ii.66/229, n. 45 
ad Att. 
1.1.4/172 
1.16.5/275 
11.1.8/63, n. 2 
ii.25.1/256, 275, n. 96 
iii.13.2/33, n. 43 
v.14.1/301, n. 188 
vi.3.5/48, n. 45 
vii.18.1/275, n. 96 
vili.3.2/47, n. 40 
vili.5.2/283, n. 122 
viii.9.2/224, n. 27 
viii.13.2/222, 224, n.22 
ix.5.3/225 
x.7.3./201 
x.8.4/52. n. 72 
xi.8.1/2938, n. 156 
xi.21.1/69 
xii.18.3/235 
xii.43.2/235 
xili.29.2/227 
xiv.6.1/296, n. 166 


xv.4.2/253 
xv.13.2/152, n. 5 
xv.20.3/243 
xvi.9/225, n. 31 
xvi.16.4.5/224, n. 29 
Xvi.16.E.15/224, n. 29 


ad Fam. 


Lele 2. Dee Od 
11.2/272, 0. 19) 
i1.4.1/67, n. 13 
1.5a.1/275 
Ie Zoe Me oe 
Tera asians “1K 
1.8.1/275, n. 96 
1.8.3/48, n. 41 
1.9.1/275 
1.9.2/67, n. 14 
1.9.10/74, n. 35 
1.9.20/253, n. 16; 255, 
256 
1.9.21/70 
11.2/272, n. 79 
11.6.2/275, n. 91 
i1.10.2/232, n. 56 
11.15.4/47, n. 40 
11.16.6/26 
1i1.1.1/254, 275, n. 9L 
v.12.5/73 
v.21.1/40 
vi.3.4/253 
vi.4.5/275, n. 91 
vi.9.1/296, n. 171 
vi.12.1/42, n. 20 
vii.3.1/284 
vii.16.3/40 
vii.30.2/42 
Vi1.82.1/65, n. 7 
vili.1.4/73, n. 34; 75, 
n. 38 
ix.6.3/291 
xi.17.1/48, n. 42; 275 
xi.26.1/40 
xii.1.1/231 
xii.1.2/30, n. 35 
xii.10.2/176 
xili/64, n. 6 
Xll-2o-L/ 65. ne 7 
xili.50.2/275, n. 96 
xili.60.1/275, n. 96 
xiv.5.1/21 
xv.4.5/275, n. 91 
xv.4.16/232 
xv.21.3/224, n. 22; 
236, n. 63 
Kvi-24./225; no ot 
Xvi.27.1/262 


ad M. Brut. 


i1.3.4/35 


ad Q. Frat. 
1.1.11,/30, n. 36 
1i1.8.3/65, n. 7 
111.1.20/275 

Brut. 
48/35, n. 48; 152 
84/294, n. 160; 306 
162/35, n. 48; 151 

Cato M. 
24/299 
33/39 
40/296, n. 166 
48/53, n. 80; 77, n. 47 
51/173 
72/221 
84/280 

de Div. 
1.24/172 
1.47/251, n. 8 
1.63/296 
1.94/234, n. 59 
1.132/47, n. 41 
11.9/234, n. 59 
11.26/234 
ii1.32/260 
11.55/172 

de Dom. 
27/255, n. 26 
44/73 
82/255 
92/267, n. 68 
97/254 

de Fato 
1/284 
11/233 

de Fin. 
1.83/20, n. 10 
1.6/44, n. 30 
1.31/224, n. 27 
1.48/43, n. 30 
1.49/269 
1.58/63, n. 2 
1.60/39 
11.14/54 
11.16/252 
11.28/252 
11.41/43, n. 24 
11.64/200 
11.86/282 
11.88/41 
11.94/269 
111.5.307 
iii.7/69 
iii.60/251, n. 8 
iv.24/67 
v.3/22, n. 22 
v.20/270 
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Cicero— (Continued) de Of. in Verr. 

de Fin.-—(Continued ) 1.6/202 115/180, n. 43 
v.31/269 i.66/283, n. 121 i.85/297 
v.56/256 1tio/ 2525 alel 1.1.23 /282 
v.57/168 i.87/283, 293, n. 153 11.1.25/32 

MeSH ap Rican i.99/260, n. 50; 274, ii.1.112/272, 276 
35/31 289, n. 140 ii.1.125/284 
37/200, n. 21 1.122/174 11.2.12/285 
39/305 11.11/25 11.2.51/286, n. 131 
60/171, 172, n. 12 11.19/24 11.2.69/224 n. 27 

11.52/26 11.2.117/272 


de Imp. Pomp. 


9/22, n. 20; 199, n. 15 
10/262 


de Invent. 


1.21/49, n. 47 
1.22/224, n. 27 
1.103/47, n. 40 
11.80/49, n. 47 
11.104/254, n. 19 
11.114/296 
11.147/179, n. 38 
11.172/56, n. 91 


de Leg. 


i.10/227, 305 
i.11/252, n. 12 
i.23/292 
i.25/165 
i.56/200, n. 21 
ii.8/305 
ii.16/165 
ii.26/290 
iii.24/290 


de Leg. Agr. 


11.45/31 
i1.60/284 


de Nat. D. 


11/284 
i.4/275, n. 97 
i.29/283 
i.42/296, n. 168 
145/262 
i.53/252 
1.84/43, n. 24 
1.93/63, n. 2 
ii.6/294 

11.21 ff./25, n. 153 
ii.43/56, n. 19 
ii.46/154 
ii.59/56 
11.106/229, n. 45 
ii,133/154, n. 10 
i1.152/41 
ii.160/165 
iii.11/284 
iii.23/154, n. 10 
iii.39/25 
iii.84/271 


11.57/45, nn. 35, 38 
111.1/295, n. 165 
11.38/41, n. 15 
111.38/54, 69 
11.47/22, 199 
111.82 /299 
111.114/283, n. 121 

de Orat. 
1.90/180, n. 43 
1.109/48, n. 41 
1.214/180, n. 43 
23 U/l 2 nes 
1.246/183, 250 
11.239/280 
11.841/152 
1ii.7/48, n. 41 
i11.288/236, n. 63 

de Prov. Cons. 
1/275, n. 93 
9/278 

de Re P. 
2/22, 
1.7/256 
1.49/292 
11.45/183 
11.63/296, n. 170 
111.3/296 
vi.12/172, n. 13 
vi.14/263, n. 60 
vi.21/184 

in Caecil. 
13/179 
47/297, n. 175 
50/284 

in Cat. 
1.17/254 
1.22/256 
11.8/289, n. 139 
11.19/76 
111.8/256 
111.14/67 
iv.15/272 

in Pis. 
19/180, n. 43 
40/273 
89/232, n. 56 


11.3.15/60, n. 101 
11.3.84/31, n. 38 
11.3.121/284 
11.3.199/45, n. 37 
11.462/300 
11.4.97/256 
11.4.113/256, n. 30 
11.4.140/255, n. 22 
11.5.14/287 
11.5.86/173 
11.5.938/255, n. 24 
11.5.99/56, n. 91 
11.5.103/26 
11.5.116/260 
11.5.142/30, n. 27 
ii.5.175/48, n. 41 
11.5.176/268, n. 69 

Lael. 
10/202, n. 24 
17/202, n. 24 
20/283 
32/65, n. 7: 297 
42/291 
92/284 
101/296 
103/283 

Orat. 
31/55, 207 
73/202 

p. Arch. 
20/289, n. 138 

p. Balb. 
20/40 
34/175, 296, n. 172 

p. Caec. 
5/286 
11/42, n. 19 

p. Cael. 
14/173, n. 19 
25/172, n. 13 
79/220, n. 9 

p. Clu. 
1/220 
10/224, n. 27; 262 
20/276 
68/232 
95/256 
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Cicero— (Continued) 


p. Clu.— (Continued) 
99/305, n. 196 
116/73, n. 32 
189/152, n. 3 

p. Deio. 
yAUTPA sae, 3f33 
6/254 
36/26 

p. Flacc. 

86/178, n. 36 
45/47, n. 40 
62/176, n. 29 

p. Lig. 

13/229 

p. Mil. 

19/172 
61/224, n. 27 

p. Mur. 

81/258, n. 47 

p. Plane. 

25/35, 272 
52/48, n. 41 
71/263, 272 

p. Quinct. 
11/285 
12/291 

p. Q. Rose. 
2/224 
8/293, n. 157 


11/224, n. 27; 232, n. 


zl 
20/307 
p. Rab. Perd. 
21/171 
26/283, n. 221! 
p. Scaur. 
138/275 
p. Sest. 
10/74, n. 35 
122/264 
135/232, n. 57 
p. Sulla 
64/272 
78/256 
87/272 
Part. Orat. 
AG / MT AM Mera Diol Oyen. 
39 
115/174, n. 24 
124/179, n. 38 
Phaen. 
45, 400, 456, 460/171, 
n. 10 
301(?)/172, n. 13 
Phil. 
ii.7/296 
11.39/284 


11.45 /255 
11.79/275 
11.88/256 
11i.39/49, n. 47 
vil /220,,n. 5 
v.36/275 
vi.6/254, n. 19 
viii.32/47, n. 40 


ix.2/296 

x.1/35, n. 48; 220, n. 
5 

xi.4/18, n. 6 


xi.9/14, n. 26 
xi.18/294, n. 162 
xii.27/296, n. 166 
xili.24/201 
xiv.1/43, n. 25 

Top. 
69/25 

Tusc. Disp. 
1.23/284 
1.27/251 
1.80/284, n. 123 
1.31/283 
1.42/291 
1.43/257 
1.53/158, 299 
162/197) ms we) 
1.65/206 
i1.69/165 
1.72/296, n. 169 
i.87 ff./46, n. 38; 202, 

n, 23 
1.89 ff./202, n. 24 
1.90/51, n. 64; 272 
1.97/151 
1.104/264 
1.109/45. 295, n. 164 
1.115/163 
real PA Got! 
1.118/257 
11.2/269 
11.35/60, n. 101; 277, 
292 

11.65 /269 
111.33/269 
11.34/49 
111.38/438, n. 24 
ii1.49/269 
111.76/44, n. 30; 45 
iv.68/43, n. 24 
iv.73/48, n. 24 
v.2/174 
v.3/232, n. 56 
v.8/234 
v.13/304 
v.25/271, n. 78 
v.29/269 
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v.37/173 
v.40/223, n. 19; 226, 
231, n. 53 
v.56/288, n. 135; 291, 
ras, alteyl 
v.66/256 
v.70/284 
v.90/55 
v.104/234, n. 59 
Cicero (Q), 
de Pet. Con. 
25/12 
Columella: 
1.5.9/72 
1.9.3/172 
LVeoee iow ne EL) 
v.4.1/181, n. 46 
vili.17.14/79, n. 54 
Curtius: 
iii.10.4/298, n. 179 
rhatalI Le W/ghsy sae BIS) 
111.11.20/296, n. 167 
111.13.4/223, n. 21 
iv.6.7/275, n. 93 
iv.8.13/275, n. 93 
iv.10.16/220, n. 6; 223, 
n,. 21 
v.2.14/78, n. 53 
v.6.17/55, n. 88 
VeTol/2noy 2s 98. 
v.8.10/221 
vi.2.19/269 
vi.5.32/276, n. 101 
vil.3.3/275 
vii.7.34/253, n. 15; 256, 
n. 38 
vii.11.27/223, 227 
vili.6.18/72, n. 31 
vili.7.6/66, n. 12 
ix.4.14/295 n. 164 
TxA Oo OOM Tent 
ix.10.10/55 
Ennius, 
Ann. 
327/295, n. 163 
338/304 
Trag. 
93/258, n. 44 
829/51, n. 61 
Euripides, 
Iph. Taur. 
1066/278, n. 109 
Festus, 
96/173, n. 18 
Florus: 
1.22.21/70 
1.36.16/230, 232, n. 56 
1.45,23/182 


a 


— 
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Florus— (Continued) 
i1.1.4/179, n. 38 
11.5.3/182, n. 49 
ii1.7.11/69 
11.12.12/10, 210 
111.16.1/222, n. 14 

Frontinus, 

Aq. 
ii1.101/49, n. 48 
Strat. 
1.8.5/230 
1-9-8 /68, n. LS eT, 
iv.1.2/56 

Fronto: 

64.21/200, n. 21 
81.11/57, n. 94 
81.14/57, n. 94 
99.7 ff./56 

135.9 f£./74, n: 35 
188.16/43 
214.6/224, n. 29 

Gellius, 

XVil.2.4/176, n. 28 

Germanicus, 

Phaen. 
QBYAIAL fib, OAT Gy Gee 
18 

Herodotus, 
i11.16/298, n. 178 

Hirtius, 

SBE Gs 
Viii.30.1/251, n. 7 
viii.39.2/221 

Homer, 

Tits 
1.430/273, n. 85 
11.396 ff./264, n. 63 
iv.169/255, n. 22 
v.849/278, n. 109 
xili.820/286, n. 133 
XVili.88 ff./255, n. 27 
Od. 
111.251/286, n. 133 
x.159/288, n. 135 
Horace, 


AP: 
280/174, n. 23 
804/49, n. 52 
Carm. 


1.14.14 ff./229, n. 47 

Teel tiyth. 24: 

11.1410 ff:/57, n. 953 

168 

1i1.16,19 ff./250 

iii.13,13/290 

iv.15.29 ff./49, n. 47 
Epist. 

1.12.2/43, n. 22 


1d 2 fea / by me, 39 
11.2.88/256 

Serm. 
1.6.12 ff./8 
i.6.110 ff./260, n. 50 
11.2.107 ff./235, n. 60 
11.6.65 ff./167, n. 54 


Juvenal: 


11.139 ff./273 
111.84/57, n. 96 
111.147 ff./281 
111.197 ff./292 
111.268/292 
iv.139/291 
v.153/41, n. 18 
x.182 ff./178, n. 35 
x.196 ff./292 
X.227 ff./247 
x.238/257 


x.306/221, n. 16; 291, n. 


146 
xv.13/55, n. 88 


Lentulus apud Cie. ad. Fam. 


xli.14.4/223 


Livy: 


i.18.5/207 
1.19.1/53 

1.34.2 f£./212, n. 15 
1.46.1/206 
1.58.1/209 
ii.4.5/164, n. 45 
ii.12.12/276 
ii.13.1/255, n. 28 
ii.24/263, n. 55 
ii.29.12/273 
ii.32.9/43, n. 24 
1133.4 f£./52 
ii.84.10/41 
ii.85.3/75, n. 38 
ii.40.11/276, n. 100 
ii.50.9/169, n. 3 
iii.14.1/252, n. 9 
iii.16.6/263, n. 55 
iii.22.2/263 
iii.32.4/263 
iii.37.5/270, n. 74 
iii.51.13/213 
iii.57.10/49, n. 48 
iii.61.10/164, n. 46 
iii.67.5/200, n. 5 
iii.70.3/208 
iii.71.7/273 
iv.17.8/255, n. 22 
iv.19.4/172 
iv.25.3/252 
iv.42.5/228 
iv.57.12/47, n. 41 
v.7.7/213 
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v.11.11/207, n. 8 
v.12.11/47, n. 40 
v.36.10/284 
vi.4.1/288, n. 135 
vi.10.8/263 
vi.22.1/216 
vi.30.7/70, n. 26 
vi.33.10/53, n. 80; 164 
n. 45 
vi.36.3/67, n. 13 
Vil Oe / 52, mae 
Wil.17.5/52) n: 72 
vii.19.3/293 
vii.28.7/288, n. 136 
vii.29.2/294, n. 160 
viii.8.10/174, n. 18; 181 
n. 44 
Vili.8.18/229, n. 42 
vili.9.14/173, n. 18 
viii.13.15/69, n. 22 
vili.13.17/284 
vili.19.14/74 
vili.40.3/49, n. 48 
ix.1.6/75, n. 40 
ix.23.17/256 
x.17.8/164, n. 45 
x.18.7/44, n. 80; 47, n. 
41 
x.29.3/75, n. 38 
x.43.2/284, 299 
xxi.4.4/222, n. 15; 236, 
n. 36 
xxi.5.9/263 
xxi.16.2/256 
xxi.19.10/220, n. 6 
xxi.22.6/270, n. 75 
XxXL25.0/292, 0. 56 
xxi.34.4/264 
xxi.36.7/180 
xxi.46.8/259 
Xxil.13.3/236, n. 63 
Xxi1-20538/52) n. 72 
Xx1i1.26.1/297 
Xxii.37.1/299 
xxiil.52.5/166 
xxili.1.6/299 
KXM1 537/263. no 55 
xxili.27.2/164 
Xx11i.382.1/288 
Xxil1.382.15/252, n. 12 
Xxiii.384.7/249 
Xxili.85.7/270, n. 73 
Xxili.36.1/263, n. 55 
Xxili.43.5/73, n. 32 
xxiii.43.13/76, n. 43; 
164, n. 46 
xxili.46.6/67, n. 14 
xxili.46.10/229, n. 42 
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Livy—(Continued) 


Xxiv.5.12/222 


XXiv.7.12/35, n. 48; 151 


xxiv.8.13/235, n. 60 
xxiv.14.14/67 
xxiv.18.12/213, n. 18 
xxiv.21.3/49, n. 49 
xxiv.30.1/225, n. 27 
xxiv.36.7/208 
xxiv.47.11/67, n. 14 


xxv.11.12/52, n. 72; 53 


reg lle, any 1 
xxV.14.5/52 
xxv.23.3/299 
xxv.31.4/275 
¥XV.33.5/263, n. 55 
xxv.41.1/183 
xxvi.13.14/76, n. 45 
xxvi.13.15/183 
Xxvi.21.16/49, n. 49 
Xxvi.22.1/263, n. 56 
xxvi.27.9/256, n. 36 
xxvi1.28.3/295, n. 163 
xxvi.36.3/67, n. 13 
xxvi.45.5/252, n. 10 
XXV1i.25.1/210 
XXV1i.30.7/278 


xxvii.43.10/165, n. 48 


xxvil.45.8/259, n. 49 
XXVili.9.20/67, n. 14 
Xxvill.15.4/254 
XXV111.42.12/220, 223 
XXVi11.45.18/69, n. 22 
Xxix.12.7/229, n. 42 
xxix.15.3/276 
RXiKo6/ Toy Me/o8 


poesia, ins) eksI8) fre 


n. 92 
xxx.8.8/263 
xxx.42.17/255, n. 25 


KXx1.23.1/251, mn. 7; 299 


Xxx1.23.2/261 
XxXX11.6.4/35, n. 48 
Xxxii.23.4/279 
Xxxii.23.9/263, n. 55 
Xxxili.20.10/263 
XXX111.35.12/295 
XXxi1i.37.10/259 
XXxX111.38.2/229 
xxxiv.3.8/294, n. 158 
xxxiv.17.2/221 
XXxiV.22.6/35, n. 48; 
151, n. 2 
Xxxiv.28.8/221 
xxxiv.30.7/269 
xxxix.31.15/295 
xxxiv.44.4/47, n. 40 
xxxv.40.1/295, n. 163 
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xxxv.48.3/63, n. 2 
Xxxvi.4.4/225 
xxxvi.5.7/263, n. 58 
xxxvi.36.7/295, n. 163 
Xxxvii.9.7/299 
XXXV1i.32.10/253 
XXXVIi.41.2/257, n. 42 
Xxxvli.51.6/255 
Xxxvii.52.8/256 
XXXV11.53.7/275, n. 91 
¥XXV111.4.9/253, n. 13 
XXXV1i1.21.2/299 
XXXVil1.28.2/47, n. 40 


XXxViii.48.13/224, n. 28; 


235, n. 60 


XXxXVi11.58.8/295, n. 163 


Xxxix.21.9/164, n. 45 
xxxix.25.8/30 


XXxi1x.26.3/276, n. 103 


Xxxix.38.12/67, n. 14 
xxxix.40.8/298 
xxxix.42.7/35, n. 48 


XO.0,0d. Gey) The}, al, UES 


O07 


275 
x1.8.20/264, n. 62 
x1.14.1/57, n. 94 


x1.15.13/35, n. 48; 151 


n. 2 
x1.35.6/67, n. 14 
xLS6.11/67, ney 
sl4726) fi. /220, ne 12 
x1.54.2/277 
x1.58.9/53, n. 77 
x1i1.18.9/162 
xli.19.7/181 
xli.24.14/262, n. 53 
xlii.6.2/272, n. 81 
xlii.17.8/213, n. 18 
x1i1.33,4/252, n. 12 
xlii.59.8/276 
xliii,18.2/263 
xliv.9.6/171, n. 8 
xliv.14.7/295, n. 163 
xliv.14.10/255 
xliv.24.10/48, n. 44 
xliv.44.1/43, n. 26 
xlv.9.2/293, n. 153 
xlv.19.4/255, n. 26 
xlv.26.7/263 
xlv.27.8/153 
xlv.41.9/75, n. 38 


Lucan: 


1.263 ff./250 
1.3853 ff./300 
1.358/293 
1.375/ 258 
1.429/296 
1.506 ff./294 


1.522 ff./284 
11.160 £./212, n. 15 
11.236/290, n. 143 
11.452/291 
11.525/256 
11.537/255 
11.552/297 

11.578 ff./286 
111.16 ff./265 
iii.148 #./294 
111.260/49, n. 52 
111.605 ff./281 
111.755/267, n. 67 
iv.267/279, n. 111 
iv.295 ff./288 
iv.406/223 

iv.436 ff./287 
iv.623/256, n. 40 
v.242/256 

v.521 f€./252 
vV.535 ff./223 
v.606/264, n. 63 
v.743 ff./251 
vi.345 ff./278 
vi.353 ff./293, n. 154 
vi.496/273 
vi.716/258, n. 44 
vi.728/291 
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THE PLATONISM OF GREGORY OF NYSSA 


BY 
HAROLD FREDRIK CHERNISS 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


Reason is mighty for its own destruction. For it casts a spell 
upon men—not to serve it as a mistress—but to use it as a hand- 
maiden. So that faith, drawn by the spell of reason, enlists the 
service of this, her natural enemy; and in the final syllogism we 
find a conclusion drawn by faith from reason and the contra- 
dictory theses of the two incompatible sides of human mentality 
amalgamated to form a doctrine which claims to withstand suc- 
cessfully the attack of either. 


Such is the recipe of theology; of no theology is it so strikingly 
true as of the Christian theology of Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, 
brother of Saint Basil, Saint Makrina, and St. Peter, himself 
canonized and by the second Nicene Council given the title of 
“Father of the Fathers.” Clement of Alexandria was the first 
Christian philosopher; Origen had attempted to disguise Christian 
doctrine itself as a philosophical system; but it was Gregory who 
first effectually subdued philosophy to the service of theology. 
And this service has won him unstinted praise. Ueberweg says: 
““Niemand vor Gregor hat die rationale Begriindung des Glaubens 
in so umfassender Weise durchzufiihren gesucht.”! In the same 
strain a recent writer proceeds: 

He placed an appreciative but not an excessive value on profane 
or secular learning, not so much for what it is in itself as for the 
service it could render to the church. He followed no particular 
school of philosophy, but used his judgment and common sense in 
selecting from the various systems, considering that heathen 


philosophy was only a means to an end. (Stein, Encomium of St. 
Gregory on His Brother Basil, p. xxi.) 
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These are but two examples of the praise generally accorded 
Gregory for having harnessed philosophic speculation to the pro- 
ductive machine of faith. A third brings us abruptly to our 
problem. 


Now, that there is a ‘‘complex of orthodox doctrines’’ to defend, 
philosophy becomes the handmaid of theology. Gregory, in this 
respect, has done the most important service of any of the writers 
of the Church in the fourth century. He treats each single philo- 
sophical view only as a help to grasp the formulae of faith; and the 
truth of that view consists with him only in its adaptability to 


lak NCL 6 5 Boo If this be true, the question as to his attitude 
towards Plato, which is one of the first that suggests itself, is 
settled.” 


What the settlement is, is not stated, unless the inference is 
meant that Gregory used Plato, as he used all other philosophers, 
for an arsenal whence to take down such weapons as he thought 
not double-edged. 

A hasty perusal of Gregory’s writings will show the facts on 
which these praises rest to be quite correct. Gregory was learned; 
he knew Origen’s works intimately; and he quotes Greek phil- 
osophers and poets frequently. Karl Gronau in his Gottingen 
dissertation? has collected a list of Platonic quotations and 
‘‘narallels” from his works which, in themselves, show Gregory’s 
intimate acquaintance with Plato. But the use which the the- 
ologian made of philosophy has never been set forth; this link 
in the chain of Platonism has never been examined as a part of 
the Platonic chain; Gregory himself has never been studied as a 


) 


type of the philosophic mind; and a list of “parallels, useful as 
they are, is but a foundation whereon to build. This, then, is 
my purpose, to discover how much of the Platonic doctrine 
Gregory knew and how much he used, whence he obtained his 
knowledge, and how he treated it to make it subserve the Catholic 
dogma. 

The fashion in which one philosopher has used the knowledge 
which he gleaned from his study of others—the manner, in short, 
in which the human fund of philosophic conceptions has grown 
and changed—must ever be inextricably related to the idiosyn- 
eracies of the thinker himself. The manner of human actions is 
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never completely described until the reason for those actions is 
detailed. And the reasons for the quirks of any individual’s 
thoughts are inscrutable. This is doubly true in the case of a 
person whose external life even is imperfectly known. Of Gregory’s 
life we know little. We have but few dates, and such incidents 
as he himself mentions throw little light upon our problem. But 
of the circumstances of his entry into the clerical life we have 
some shadows, shadows which, I believe, are most significant for 
plotting the outline of this mind that was to be the philosopher 
of the Church and a transmuter of Platonism into Christian 
doctrine. 

Gregory was born not earlier than 331, probably some few 
years later. His mother was pious to the point of superstition. 
His father, though almost equally zealous in the faith, was well 
educated in the heathen literature and a rhetorician of local 
prominence. Although his elder brother, Basil, was sent to 
Athens to complete his education, it seems that Gregory had 
no more than the ordinary schooling of a Cappadocian community. 
The early death of his father may have been the cause of this 
family economy. A most religious grandmother, a superstitiously 
pious mother, and a sister, the eldest of the children, who was a 
saint even to her contemporaries, swayed the household in which 
Gregory was reared. Basil, upon his return from Athens, was 
forced to enter the Church by his importunate sister. This girl, 
Makrina, outstripped her mother and grandmother in her devo- 
tion to orthodoxy. Through her dominance her mother sold her 
goods and opened a convent, one of her brothers became a hermit, 
and three other brothers became churchmen and bishops and 
finally saints. Such was the success of Makrina, but in the case 
of Gregory it was not gained without a struggle. This is the 
one revealing incident of his life which we know—and from his 
own pen. In his eulogy on the ‘Forty Martyrs” he relates how, 
at the time when his mother had built a chapel for the remains 
of these martyrs and had required him to attend at the prayers 
which lasted through the night, he was angry that he should 
have been called away from his studies, and he secretly left 
before the prayers were finished. But to him, having fallen asleep, 
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a threatening dream of the martyrs appeared, and he awoke in 
terror and repentance and returned to weep over the urn and 
ask forgiveness of God and the sacred relics. It may have been 
this same dream which caused him to become a lector. At any 
rate, he did not remain in the service of the Church but turned 
to the more congenial profession of rhetorician. This we know 
from the eleventh epistle of Gregory the Nazianzene, in which his 
friend upbraids the young deserter. It may be that this occurred 
before the year 363 and that it was Julian’s order of that year 
which forced him and all other Christians to desist from the 
profession of heathen literature; but it is more likely that his 
family once more—and especially Makrina whom even the strong- 
willed Basil could not withstand—was too much for the renegade. 
He was brought back to the service of the Church. Such subse- 
quent external events as we know explain little of the philos- 
opher’s background. He retired with Basil to a monastic retreat 
and here doubtlessly profited by Basil’s Athenian education to 
further his own studies. The rest of his history is Church politics. 
In 371 he became Bishop of Nyssa, much against his will. But 
he was drawn into Basil’s ecclesiastical campaigns and, after 
Basil’s death, became one of the foremost champions of ortho- 
doxy. Yet his reluctance at being drawn into the Church is 
important. Rupp rightly says, without noticing the importance 
of his statement for the interpretation of Gregory, ‘‘Wenn jener 
feste Grund des Christenthums [the religious zeal of Makrina in 
its effect upon the family] bei einem der Briider néthig gewesen, 
dieses der Fall bei unserm Gregorius war.’’? The young man could 
not withstand a saintly sister, a saintly mother, and a saintly 
grandmother. 

Earnest Christian as Gregory always was, his true intellectual 
interests had been with Greek philosophy and poetry; he could 
not fling away with hatred this love of his youth, he must try to 
reconcile it with his love of God and His Church. Even his 
admirers have complained of a lack of geniality in the writings 
of Gregory. There are four letters which stand apart from his 
writings for their pleasantness, two to a student of the classics,° 
two to a pagan professor.® In these letters to men outside the 
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faith Gregory seems more at his ease, no philosopher but much 
more of a man. It is in the letter to Libanius? that Gregory 
himself betrays the pride he had in his erudition; there he writes 
that the praise of Libanius had made him feel ‘“‘as if he had been 
cited for the fairest accomplishments before all men.’’8 
Before attempting to ascertain the sources of Gregory’s phil- 
osophy in the Grecian schools, we should with profit examine 
those passages in which he definitely names Greek philosophers. 
So we may first know the extent of the pagan knowledge he openly 
confesses and what his public attitude toward it may have been. 
We shall discover first, that such passages are few and never 
euologistic, hardly even tolerant. There is first, a set of three 
references to Stoics and Epicureans.? In the essay on the Soul 
and the Resurrection,!° after Gregory has set forth a materialistic 
explanation of the universe, Makrina" is made to Say Taxa Tov 
Tatra kai 7a ro.atra, ygyoi [i.e. Makrina] mpds roy ’Amdcrodov ey 
"AOnvas more avoTavres mpoevepov Lrwikol re Kal "Emixotpero. kal yap 
axolw mpdos Tatta wadtota tov ’Emixoupoy rats UmrovAnpeot veperbar ws 
Tuxala Ts Kal alTouaTos 7 Td dvTwY bTEvonOn Ybots cs ovdEuLas Tpovolas 
dua Tav TpayyaTwy dinxovons. We have here to notice the vagueness 
which is purposefully produced by the r4xa rov radra kal Ta TovavTa, 
and by the éxovw of the second sentence. It is implied that these 
pagan names have come to Makrina’s ears by chance nor would 
she seek to know more of them. Furthermore, both Stoics and 
Epicureans are loosely branded with a doctrine which belongs to 
the latter alone; and this seeming carelessness is also intended to 
show a generous disregard for the distinctions between systems 
which, being pagan, must be equally false. For Gregory can dis- 
tinguish the two when he chooses, as in the essay on the Deity 
of the Son and the Holy Spirit:? bdKxdv rots Vrwixots 76 Belov efvar 
Umovoeirar, KTustov Kal ovToL Top bovoyery Tiov elvar KkatacKkevatovow 
madw trois “Emxoupeios ovdey brepxetabar Soxer THS TOV OVTWY 
avoTacews TE Kal diouknoews GAN’ abrowatws Ta wavTAa yepecbar . 
Kal ws av ouvTouwrepov elmouwey TV TAaYnY alta, mpos abeiay avrots 
Bremer ra Sdypata. Lkornowper rolvuy el wy pluntal Tov ’Emckoupetwy 
ot rov Tidy aberobyres eici. Here Gregory is trying to brand the Ano- 
moean with the title of &\Xos ’Emixovpos!® and to show that in 
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setting aside the Son he also denies the Father ‘as Epicurus did.” 
Gregory prepares for this attack by reminding his audience that 
it was the Stoics and Epicureans with whom Paul was embroiled 
at Athens.'* For rhetorical purposes this damns them quite as 
much as any doctrine could, and in the previous quotation 
Makrina did not fail to remind her brother of that blot on their 
scutcheon. Once more in the Books against Eunomius’ Gregory 
mentions the Epicurean tenets, this time merely in passing. He 
is deriding the claim of Eunomius to knowledge of the Divine 
essence and says that man cannot understand even the smallest 
work of God. Ti éo7w avfpwmros avyKpice. TOU TavTos HEewpovperos ; 
TOlOV YEWMETPLKOV TNMELOY OUTWS apEpes; TL TY "Emkoupelwy aTouwy ovTW 
Th marawornre Tov TadTa OewpolvTwy aToNemTiveTat Kal EYYUs TOD Un OvTOS 
yiverat..... It is one of the many places in which he tries to 
turn the Christian mind against Eunomius by attaching to him 
in one way or another the names of the pagan thinkers. It is 
in this same work that he brings his scorn to heap upon the 
heads of Eunomius and Aristotle. He attacks Aetius, the teacher 
of Eunomius, saying that he was schooled in the gymnasium of 
Arius, but outstripped his master!® twa avAd\oyiopav Epodov e& ’Apio- 
TOTENLKGY aTNXnUaTwY Taparnphoas ; and later for Eunomius Just as 
for Aetius!? ropicpés qv aoeBelas ) ’Apiororedous Kaxotexvia. Twice 
Gregory refers sarcastically to Eunomius’s vaunted studies of 
Arisotelian logic when he believes the heretic to have involved 
himself in absurdity.'® 

It is evident that Eunomius had made much of his knowledge 
and his opponents’ ignorance of Aristotle, for Gregory elsewhere’? 
is ironically astounded that he should subscribe to an article of 
faith which Aristotle did not teach among his rexvixat repiodor.”° 
Nor does Gregory let slip the chance to show that he himself 
understands both Epicurus and Aristotle better than Eunomius.”! 

An examination of these actual occurrences of the name of 
Aristotle in the text of Gregory shows that that philosopher is 
mentioned only scornfully; but more, they all are found in the 
book written against a heretic who seems to have plumed himself 
upon his knowledge of Aristotelian logic and to have sought to 
deny the ability of his opponents to understand him, because of 
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their deficiency in this erudition. In this same essay appears 
twice the name of Philo the Jew, and it is introduced by Gregory 
for the same purpose. He desires to show that the work of 
Eunomius is nothing but a patchwork of phrases pillaged, some 
here some there, from all the philosophers and rhetoricians who 
had preceded him. The reason for the almost complete lack of 
such names in Gregory’s own work is not far to seek. It is not 
so much that he would appear as the originator of all his ideas; 
he imputes them rather to Scripture where he can. But he 
desires that no one may be able to charge him, as he charges 
Eunomius, with being a pagan in disguise, even with knowing 
too much pagan philosophy, which in his day was enough to 
prove a theologian wrong, nay to prove him an heretic. That 
Philo was well known and much used by Basil and Gregory we 
shall later see; yet all that is attached to his name is a reference 
to the statement of Eunomius that the high God before all 
creatures is master of His own Power, whereto Gregory adds 
Oo pev Noyos Ex’ abris THs NE~Ews amd TOD Pidwvos rod ‘EBpalov perev- 
VEKTAaL Tapa TOU hoyoypagou émi Tov idLoy NOyor.2 Once previously in 
that passage,’ where he says that Eunomius has patched together 
the “‘rags of phrases cast off in the crossroads,’ Gregory adds 
Kal Tadw 6 TANUwWY 'IooKparns Tepiecbierat ‘phuaTa TE Kal oXNUATA TOS 
THY obvOEcW TOU TpoKELmevou TeEpiTLANOLEVOS, EoTL 5é Sov Kal 6 ‘EBpaios 
Pitwv ra toa macxe ek TY Wiwy TOovwY ouvvepavitwy alT@ Ta dekEld.a. 

Let us now see what mention is made of the name of Plato 
himself. In this same work against Eunomius there are three 
references to the name of Plato, all made in the same spirit as 
that which prompted the mentions of Aristotle. Gregory would 
damn Eunomius by showing that he was akin in spirit to a pagan 
thinker. Where Eunomius has spoken of God as ‘Almighty, the 
King of Kings, Lord of Lords,’ Gregory says: ‘If he says this 
of the Father, we agree ei 5€ dels rov Ilarépa &Adov mavroKparopa 
eye, Ta TGV “Iovdaiwy hEeyer 7} Kal Tots TAdtwvos ererar Ndyous. Kai 
yap Kaxelvov yact Tov giddcogov eye eival Ta brEepdywhev KTioTHY 
Kal Tountay voBeBnkoTwy Tay Bev. From the wording one would 
think that Gregory had never read this heathen philosopher— 
“they say that he says” .... ; we shall see hereafter how the 
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Bishop of Nyssa too could help himself from the Timaeus when 
he was not condemning an opponent for subscribing to similar 
doctrines. As here Gregory knew Plato well enough to attach 
the Timaeus to Eunomius, so elsewhere he refers the sayings of 
the heretic to their Platonic sources with the glee of a modern 
‘“Quellenforscher.” [1é0ev ody 6 Tatwrtxds otros Paidpos” [meaning 
Eunomius] 7a epi puxijs exe? gurocodnfevta 7Q WAatwve rots tdtous 
doyuacw dovvapTthtws expawrer; “Qs yap €éxelvos exel Tatoap el Te 
Kuhoews ow Tadcay Kal otros yevyncews eimety emefiunoey ws ay Tovs 
amelpous Tovrwy tats INatwrikais Kaddrgwviats weptBouBnoeer. As dis- 
eredit was thrown upon the Aristotelian rexvodoyia so here the 
“pretty sounds” of Plato are butts of Gregory’s sneers. Once 
more he attacks Eunomius through Plato in the same fashion,’’ 
when in response to Eunomius’ assertion of the divine origin of 
names he says: Tatra KpartAw taxa 7 Tdatwvikd dradoy@ 7} avTos 
evruxav i} Twos Tay evreruxnKdTwy akovoas [for Gregory misses no 
chance of abuse, though his abuses be inconsistent] 6a rv 
Tod oluar TTMxXElay TOV vonUaTwY EppaTTe Tors idiots Anpors Tas EKEL 
gAvapias ... Kal TovTov Xapw TepiKTUTNOels TH KaNALGwVLA Tis T\atwr- 
uns NéEews, mperroy olerar Soypa THs "ExkAnoias THY Ekelvou gldogogiay 
rounsacba. This last, indeed, is a heavy charge against which it 
would not be easy for Gregory to defend himself. However, we 
shall see that on the matter of names—or the origin of language— 
Gregory had an honest difference of opinion from Plato. His 
attitude toward the Cratylus we shall have occasion to examine 
in this regard. 

Thrice more does Gregory mention the name of Plato. In his 
essay, “De Infantibus, ete.’’ written to explain the death of 
children, he attempts to support his own lame explanations 
with the words?’ cal 6 cogés & rots Ew IIXatwy roddas Ex TpoTwToU 
avaBeBuwxoros Tept Ta&v exetOev dixkacTypiwy girocoynaas aynKey ATOppnTa 
Gs Kpeirrova byTa dndady 7) WoTE Ud oyLopoy avOpwmrwoy EdOeEtv. That 
this is a private dissertation written for the Prefect Hierius of 
Cappadocia affects the tone in which Gregory mentions Plato, 
even as does the audience of the essay against Fate.?* For that 
is a discussion, which indeed becomes a lecture, with a heathen 
in Constantinople, and it is a powerful rhetorical device to show 
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that one is acquainted with the best representatives of one’s 
adversary’s party. So here?’ he cites the cases of Galen and 
Hippocrates as pagans who cared not for ‘‘the motion of the 
stars’ and then quotes a story from Plato to show that Fate 
may be thwarted.*? The last instance of a direct reference to 
Plato is in the dialogue with Makrina, where his sister in the 
psychological discussion exhorts him to “leave the Platonic 
chariot.’’*! The reason here given for abandoning the Platonic 
psychology illuminates that method of using pagan learning 
without abandoning Christian dogma which Gregory introduced, 
the combination of faith and science to which we have already 
alluded. “We,” says Makrina,* ‘“‘are not accorded this freedom 
[i.e. the freedom, which pagan philosophers enjoy, of following 
the argument out kar’ é£ovciav Kata 76 gavey axodovboy| . . . . since 
we use as the measure and rule of every belief the Holy Scripture. 
Necessarily looking to this (the Scriptures) we accept only that 
which accords with the view of the Scriptures.’ So Gregory 
allows himself to accept all things which accord with Scripture 
or may be so treated as to seem to accord therewith. Such an 
attitude must lead to the habit—for one who is of a philosophical 
temper—of so interpreting Scripture now and again as to make 
it accord with gentile philosophy. 

It has been seen that Gregory uses the names of Greek philos- 
ophers to discredit his adversaries by attaching their interpreta- 
tions to the beliefs of the former. In spite of his care in not 
naming any gentile authority for his own philosophical tenets 
and exegeses, it is not improbable that those adversaries retorted 
in his own coin by pointing out that Gregory himself was much 
influenced by pagan studies. For example, we cannot believe 
that in those attacks of Eunomius upon Basil, the heretic whom 
Gregory abuses as a lame follower of Aristotle and Plato, a second 
Kpicurus, did not include some remarks upon Basil’s education 
at Athens where he was a fellow-student of the Emperor Julian. 
This belief of ours is warranted by a set of passages which show 
that Gregory was eager to defend a certain amount of pagan 
learning as an asset of an orthodox apologist. In his essay on 
the making of man, he implies that a Christian might justly be 
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chary of reading pagan works but might rightly desire to know 
the scientific results of their investigations, and for that reason, 
he says, he includes a brief discussion of anatomy. Ei 6€ tus 
éemi(nroin TayvTwyv alta@v thy exkAnoiav didackadoy yivecOar, ws eis undev 
Ths eEwbevy Quyys éemidetoOar .. . . dca Bpaxéwy kai Tov weEpi ToUTwWY NOyoV 
dradnWoueba. In his praise of the Holy Father Ephraem, he takes 
pains to mention the erudition of that orthodox father. Not 
only did he drain the cup of inspired wisdom* 4\X4 kai ris eéw 
KOOMLKHS Oon TE TEpl TO KaTEyAWTTLCLEVOY Kal Opfoy Tod oyou ban TE 
Tept TO TOV vonuatwy Bafos bri para Eé~acKknoas dcov pevy XpHoLpor 
mpocedaBero doov d'avovnrov ameBadero. He is here stressing the 
point that there is a distinction to be made between various 
parts of heathen knowledge and that one would as sinfully reject 
all as accept all. Nay, in his life of Saint Gregory the Thauma- 
turge he goes beyond this to show that even the worst of pagan 
learning may be good training, may lead a man up to the true 
faith. For of this Saint who seems to have been the idol of the 
Cappadocians he says:*° Meyas otros rH tw gudrocogia bi émpedelas 
Kabournoas, dv’ wy 6 ‘EXAnvicpos Tots moddots BeBatodrar dia Tob’Twy 
odnynbn mpos THY Tov Xpiotiavicpov Katavonow Kal KatadiTa@v THY 
TeTAaYnMEVnY THY TaTepwv Opynoxeiay, e(nrer THY THY SyTwy adnOeay, Ee 
a’Tav Tay TeTovnuevwy Tots EEwhev didaxGels TO Tv “EXAnMiK@y doypatwv 
aovatatov.*® 

But his most outspoken defense of pagan learning occurs in 
the Life of Moses, in the explanation of the theft of the Egyptian 
jewels by the Jews. The true and higher meaning of this story, 
he says, is that a man who enters upon a free life through virtue 
should array himself also with the riches of the gentile learning.*’ 
Thy re yap nOukny kal puaikny pirocogiar, yewmeTplay TE Kal AagTpovopiar, 
Kal THY NoYLKHY TpayuaTeiay kal TavrTa boa Tapa Tots ew THs "ExkAnolas 
omovdaterar, KeXever 6 THS apEeTns KaOnyovuevos Tapa THY Ta ToLadTa 
mdoutolytwy ev AiyitTw aBovta hoyw xphoews brodétacbar ws éy Kaipo 
xpnotmevdvTwy, Otay dén Tov Oetoy Tov pvaTnpiov vady 61a TOV ovLKOU 
mdovTou KaddAwmiobqvarc. Gregory would not have had this read 
closely with those slurs of his against Eunomius; yet they are 
not entirely inconsistent, for, he would say, pagan learning is 
commendable only when it is used for the sake of the orthodox 
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Catholic church. But it is a fair sign, this sort of justification 
of gentile learning, that his enemies were not leaving unused the 
opportunities which his obvious philosophical tendencies offered 
them to make against him the same accusations he brought 
against Eunomius. In this same Life of Moses he says*® gore yap re 
Kal THs ew madevoews mpds aufvyiay juav eis TEKVOYOViaY apETHs ovK 
amoBAnrov. Kai yap 9 nbn re Kal guaikn pirocogia yevorto ay Tore 
T® vYnroTEpw Biw aifvyos Te Kal gidn Kal KoLWwvds THs Cwns. Movoy ei 
TQ €K TAUTNS KUnUATA uNndey ErdyoLTO TOD addogldou pLaopartos. 

Yet it would be too much to expect that a man who had—as 
Gregory seems to have had—a desire to pursue a life of literature, 
who was then driven into the Church, and who must have experl- 
enced an acute civil war within himself at all times, should have 
established a firm and consistent standard for himself, even one 
of despair such as he hints at in these passages. Even in this 
same essay, when he explains the allegory of the daughter of 
Pharaoh, we find him attacking pagan learning once more and— 
bitter irony—with a figure which he draws from Plato. The 
princess is the sterile gentile philosophy*® "Ayovos yap ws adnO&s } 
eLwhev maidevors del woivovoa Kal pndémore (woyovotoa TH TOKwW . Tiva 
yap toate kaprov trav paxpdv wdivwv n plirocogia, Tv TrogoblTwy TE Kal 
ToLoUTw@Y akLoy rover ; ob mavrTes banveuol TE Kal areheayopyrot piv eis 
TO pas ENEiy THs Deoyvwolas, auBALoxovrat 20 

So much, then, of his relationship to heathen philosophers 
and philosophy does Gregory openly state. Nowhere does he 
applaud a pagan thinker, though in his letters to a minor sophist 
who had flattered him he is more than polite; when he men- 
tions any Greek philosopher it is only to prove that the pretended 
Christianity of his own adversaries is pagan at heart and source. 
Yet the study of Greek literature he defends to a certain extent, 
partly because he loved it surely, as his early life and some of 
his private letters show, partly—we may believe—because his 
enemies had attacked bim for his knowledge of it as unbecoming 
an orthodox bishop. 

We have now to examine those passages in his writings which 
show what his true attitude toward these philosophers was. 
A complete study of the sources of Gregory we cannot now 
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attempt, but I intend to examine such of his writing as is related 
to Plato, directly or indirectly, whether it accepts Platonic 
notions or is obviously meant as a refutation of them. A man 
may influence thought as profoundly by revulsion as attraction. 

The energy which has lately been exhibited in finding the 
sources of one philosopher in another has tended to draw an 
outline of thought repulsively sterile. The truth of the facts 
unearthed by these researches is not to be questioned, but it 
would have been well to balance this side of the history of phil- 
osophy by a history of contrasts in the thought of different think- 
ers. Nor are these contrasts always fortuitous; we should find 
many a theory nurtured in one mind by the statement of its 
opposite in some earlier doctrine. Of such contrasts—where 
they have truly been influenced by Plato or Platonists—and of 
such contrary reminiscences I shall try to take account. To 
expect parallels, where they exist, to be simple quotations is to 
believe that the philosopher is purposely writing an exercise for 
the ‘“‘source-hunter.’”’ We must expect to untangle mixed sources, 
to outline shadowy reminiscences, and to identify approximations 
of doctrine. 


II 
THE SOUL 


We have already noticed the reference made by Makrina in 
the dialogue upon the soul and the resurrection to the myth of 
the Phaedrus. The reason for the ‘‘abandonment of the Platonic 
chariot”’ here is the likeness of the soul to God; and the absence 
of the passionate element in God precludes its inclusion in the 
soul. Gregory is thinking of the soul with regard to its eternity, 
as a divine thing associated with God; therefore it is essential 
that it be conceived as an indissoluble unit. When the soul is 
viewed as related to the body in the process which is human life, 
this unity no longer suffices. The passionate character, for 
example, does exist in man; nor is it purely materialistic in char- 
acter. How then is it to be related to the soul? It was in the 
consideration of this question that Plato hit upon the allegory 
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of the chariot, a means whereby he represented the soul as having 
parts, one part reasonable and divine, the other mortal and 
earthy, and this once more divided into passionate and appetitive 
parts. But that he did not understand that such a conception 
does not fulfil the requirements of the divinity and immortality 
of the soul is absurd; and that Gregory failed to understand that 
Plato saw the double nature of the problem to be solved I do not 
believe. The commentators who think that Gregory followed 
Posidonius instead of Plato in the solution of this problem surely 
underrate the intelligence both of Plato and of Gregory. In this 
very passage, first of all, Gregory shows his appreciation of the 
fact that the explanation of the Phaedrus is allegorical;' and, as 
will later be seen, he is well acquainted with those passages 
wherein Plato, looking at the problem from its other side, states 
expressly that the soul is an indissoluble unit. Such statements 
as that of Gronau:? “In der Hauptsache ist Platon also tiber 
eine Mehrheit seelischer Vermégen kaum_ hinausgekommen”’ 
simply show a lack of appreciation for the philosophical diffi- 
culties of the problem, for which reason they misinterpret the 
Platonic explanations. Gronau indeed admits that in the Republic 
(611 B) Plato does represent the soul as a unity, but he seems to 
think that this is an unique instance, and he discounts this 
instance as a ‘“‘mere allegory.”? Yet in the Phaedo (80 ff.), a 
passage which we shall find is often recalled by Gregory, the 
entire argument hinges upon the unity and divinity of the soul.* 
And previously in Phaedo, 78 B.C., Plato definitely shows that 
he bases his belief of the immortality of the soul upon the fact 
that it is uncompounded. In these passages it is clear that the 
passions and appetites, which in the allegories are spoken of as 
“parts of the soul,’ are referred to a middle ground between 
soul and matter and arise from the association of the soul with 
the body in life. Moreover, even when Plato speaks of the soul 
as divided into parts, that is when he speaks of an appetitive 
and a passionate ‘‘soul,’’ he does not forget to insist that only 
the reasonable part is immortal and divine. In the Timaeus 
(41 C), the Creator, in addressing the lower gods, says kal xa’ 
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nyeuovody Te &v alTois . . . omeipas Kai bmaptapevos Eeyw Tapadwow. To 
dé Aowrrov buets, ADavarw Ovnrov mpocveaivovtes, avepyaverbe FGa..... 

Now that Gregory saw, and understood, the double approach 
of Plato to this question I think can be sustained by a few quota- 
tions. In the Republic (611 D) Plato says of the soul as it appears 
in the body refeducba pevror diakeipevov alto, wamep ol Tov Gadarrvov 
TAadxov opavres obk ay Ere padiws adTod idovey rHv apxalay vow, bro TOU 
ra T€ Tadala TOD GwpmaTos pepn TA wey ExxeKNaobaL, Ta de ovvTETpi ghar 
kal ravTws AeAwBRoOaL bro TGV KULATWY, ada OE TpoTTEPLKEVAL, doTPEA 
re kal yukia Kal wérpas WoTe TavTi UaAXov Onpiw Eorxevar 7} olos ny plat, 
obra Kal rv Pox huels Oewpeba Sraxermerny Ud ppiwy kaxav. Gregory 
in the discussion of the nature of the soul says,° “A wavra [that is 
the passions and desires] wepi ryv Yuxnv Ere Kal Wux7 ovk eat adda 
oloy pupunkiar Twes TOD diavonTiKod wepous THS WuxXHs Exgvowevar. “A pepn 
pev adris evar dua TO TpooTeguKevar vouiCerar, ov pny EKELvO EloLY, omreEp 
torly Wuxi Kar’ ovciay. The connection of the two passages is 
obvious; even Gronau calls attention thereto.® To me it seems that 
Gregory here declares himself aware of the fact that Plato under- 
stood the soul to be a unity encrusted, as it were, with refuse of 
the earthly life which comes to seem part of it. But for all this 
argument against the divisibility of the soul, Gregory does not 
refrain from speaking seriously of the three parts of the soul. 
Moreover, how easily he could slip into this mode of expression 
from the explanation which seems to reflect his more careful 
psychology is shown by the following passage. It will be recalled 
that in the passage quoted above he referred to the passions and 
appetites as @ mepl ray yuxqv to distinguish them from itself. 
Now in the Canonical Epistle? he is discussing the manner of 
administering to penitents and says rpia éori ra wept thy oxy 
uav Oewpoiweva KaTa THY TpwTnv diaipeow. TO Te oyiKovy Kal TO 
éxibuuntixoy kal To Ovpoedés. Thus far the language is Gregory’s 
remolding of Plato. But he continues Av pooner Tov peddovTa 
Thy KaTa\Andov Oepateiay Tpocayey TH vevoonkoTt THs Wuxns pmeper 
mporepoy pey emioxerrecbar ey tive cuvéotn 7d TaHos and he continues 
thereafter to speak of these ‘‘parts of the soul.” Now the rept ray 
yuxiv could, by one defending a thesis, be pressed to mean the 
soul itself. But we need not go so far. Suppose that it means 
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quite literally ‘“‘about the soul” or ‘‘in connection with the soul,”’ 
yet see how unconsciously Gregory passes over to the feeling that, 
so long as the soul is considered to be living in a body, they are 
practically parts of the soul itself. 

It is often that Gregory makes use of the figure of the Phaedrus 
myth and alters it to suit passages of Scripture which he is ex- 
plaining. There could be no stronger argument urged to prove 
that this passage of Plato had made a lasting impression upon 
his mind, to disprove that he is merely copying the interpreta- 
tions of Stoics or Academics than this passage from the Life of 
Moses®.wherein he explains the meaning of the Egyptian chariots 
whelmed in the sea. To 6€ wepi ras jdovas rafos (he says) of trou 
voeidOwaav, ATXETH TWi OpUH TO Apua bv EavTay E~edkopevor EV w Ot TpEls 
émiBatar os TpioTatas ovouater 7 tatopia. Nonoes d€ Tovs TpEts TOUTOUS 
TAVTWS, TOUS yEepouevous UO TOD Apuatos. . THY TpLLEPH THS WuxXIs 
duaipeowv, eis TO NoYeKOY Kal émOvynriKoY Kal Ovpoedés avaTeuTwV TO 
vonua. In the first place, it is to be noted that here the triple divi- 
sion of the soul is put forward boldly. The queer perversion of 
the myth, whereby the three parts are all riders who are dragged 
to destruction by pleasures, the horses, is necessary to explain 
the three men on each Egyptian chariot. Here we may view the 
method which Gregory used to make Grecian philosophy serve 
the needs of Christian theology. 

Of Gregory’s psychology, then, we can say that it is essentially 
Platonic; more, that his use of it is Platonic. To him as to Plato 
the unity and simplicity of the soul is the basis of its divinity; 
in this it is like God; and, being like God, it is not to be considered 
subject to passion or desire. But in its relation to the body it 
must have some connection with passion and desire; and this 
necessity Gregory attempts to meet in various ways. First of 
all, where the soul is being considered as embodied, he has no 
reluctance about speaking of the parts of the soul in true Platonic 
fashion. Where he is constrained to consider both sides of the 
question at once, he is inclined to the Platonic explanation of 
an intermediate set of feelings or impulses growing out of the 
association of soul and body, and this condition he explains under 
the influence of Plato’s likeness of the embodied soul to Glaukos. 
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Let us say here? that the solution of the. problem attributed to 
Posidonius could not have been accepted by Gregory. The 
eclectic Stoic made all these manifestations not parts of the soul 
but duvéues which the syeuourxdv exercises under the influence of 
the body; the reasonable manifestations, as well as the passionate, 
etc., result in the same fashion. Consequently the jyeyorcxoy is 
susceptible of change—a change which it actually and always 
undergoes in the body—and the important requisite of the 
argument for the divinity of the soul, that it be—like God— 
unmoved by externals and inalterable, is unfulfilled. Now in 
the dialogue on the Soul and the Resurrection, Gregory most 
emphatically insists upon the fact that the 74% do not belong 
to the soul. Yet Gronau insists that Gregory’s argument is copied 
from that of Posidonius, a patent impossibility.!° How clearly 
the two ideas, the tripartition of the soul and its indivisibility, 
could be associated by a student of Plato is attested by the 
“Introduction” of Alecinous" who in chapter 24 says 67c 6€ rp.uepns 
éorw % Wux} Kata Tas duvdpes Kal Kata NOYoY TA LEpN a’THS TOTOLS 
idtous Suavevéunrat udboiuev ay evredbev.'2 Yet in the next chapter (25) 
Alcinous calls the soul adcwparos yap éotw ovcia, aueraBAnTos Kata 
Thy vroctacw Kal vonTn Kal aedns Kal povoerdns ‘oviKovy acvtvbeTos, 
adudduros, adoxédactos. It is to be noted here once more that the 
latter description occurs in the proof of the immortality of the 
soul, the former in the description of the relationship of the soul 
to the body. So much we can say of the definite psychology of 
Gregory, that it has the same double quality as that of Plato. 
But in every reference to the soul he shows a confusion of the two 
attitudes. He is deeply impressed by the rhetorical character of 
Plato’s allegory, and he generally casts his own psychological 
discussion into the same mold, varying the details to suit the 
emergency. One case of this treatment we have already exam- 
ined; we may now look at the rest, both to appreciate the fre- 
quency of the recurrence of this Platonic figure in Gregory and 
to observe his method of handling it. 

In the essay on Virginity during his discussion of temperance’ 
he remarks that the charioteer who drives a team which does not 
cooperate does not urge on the swift horse and restrain the slow 
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one, adda Tov pev evOiver, Tov 6€ dvakorre, Tos dé KabiKveirar did THs 
MaorTiyos ews play Tols Tact THY pds Tov Spdpov obyTvoLay éurrouHon. 
TOY aUTOV TpOTOV Kai 6 HuETEPOS VOUS 6 TAS TOD GwpaTos jHVias Ey’ éavTOY 
éxwy kth. In the passage concerning the Egyptian chariots noted 
above, the three parts of the soul rode and were brought to doom 
by the horses which were pleasure. Here only the vois, the divine 
part of the soul is driving; and the horses are the physical qualities 
of the body. But the reminiscence of the Phaedrus (254) is none 
the less obvious. Whereas the passions are here related to the 
body, however, in the next passage Gregory makes them mani- 
festations of the soul. It is in the exegesis of Psalms: ‘‘He blessed 
them and they multiplied, nor did he decrease their beasts.” 
Krnvn deve (he says)'* rHy broxeipiov trav ths PuxAs kwnudtwv brnp- 
€olay OTay pos apeTHy ExacTov Tav ey Huiy xpnomme’n. For the ‘duyds,”’ 
he continues, “is a good beast when it is obedient (izo¢by.ov) to 
the reason (Aoy:cyvod) and another such beast is émOuuia, carrying 
the soul on its back, as it were, and exalting it and lifting it up 
to the sublime when it is guided upwards by the rein of the 
intellect (é:avoia).’’ Aside from the obvious application of the 
Phaedrus myth, the usual Platonic triple division, and the assign- 
ing of O@vpos and émBupuia to the soul (though as kwjwara not as 
népn),!> a new consideration is introduced; the lower parts or 
inclinations of the soul may be useful even for the higher life. 
This is not merely a natural observation of the Phaedrus myth 
but is related to those many passages where Plato has insisted 
upon the orderly conduct of each part of a man as the only 
means of attaining a quiet, just, and useful life.!® 

Let us here take note of two other passages related to this 
myth of the Phaedrus, one in the essay on Beatitudes'? wherein 
the passions are activities within the soul and the reason is not 
a charioteer but the bridle itself: Maxdpuor rotvur of 7) d&bpporor mpos 
Tas euTabets Ths Wuxs Kwhoes, aANAd KaTEegTaApevac TO OYW EY’ WY 6 
Noyropos Kabamep Tis XaNuvds avacTrouav Tas Opudas ovK EG THY Pox 
mpos atatiay éxyepecbar. Here the language easily changes from 
kivnots THS Yuxs to dpun but the allegory though distorted is still 
used, and, though nothing is said of parts of the soul, it is obvious 
that Gregory is actually thinking of the kwjoes or dpyai along 
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with the reason as distinct parts of one whole. In the exegesis of 
Kcclesiastes'§ he interprets the text to mean kar’ ééovciay, otdy twa 
TAov, THY THS PUTEWS OpunY pLKpOY ayeEls ETLOKLPTHOAL TOLs KAaTW TADEDL, 
Taw avedTonwoa TH TOU hoyicpod Hvia Kal TH ToUTOU eLovcia UmHYayov. 
Here the figure, though unmistakably the Phaedrus myth, is 
carelessly handled. The speaker himself is the driver and reason 
is the rein; but the horse is “‘an impulse of nature’’ (i.e. of the 
human nature of the speaker) which sports among the lower 
passions. The word 6puy reoccurs here and is important, because 
it represents Gregory’s attempt to reconcile the tripartite soul, 
embodied, with the single and indivisible god-like soul? But 
from the two passages which we have just examined it is evident 
that the use of this word is not a strict one, for in one place it 
is used as a synonym for kivnovs which in turn is used in the figure 
as though it were really pépos re ts Puxfs. Moreover, the loose 
employment of the words and the free alteration of the Phaedrus 
figure in these passages scattered throughout Gregory’s works 
seem to me sufficient evidence for the belief that in no case was 
he slavishly copying the account of a commentator or compiler 
but was himself applying in each instance to suit his need with 
varied emphasis the handy allegory he had found in the Phaedrus 
itself. 

Now the conception of the dpuai is, of course, Stoic; but 
Gregory makes no special use of the concept as such; and in the 
passage concerning the effect of opposite qualities upon the 
reason, where—had he been copying from a Stoic handbook2?°— 
one should have most expected a detailed account of the nature 
of these ‘impulses,’ we read only that those elements of the 
soul which are situated on the borderland and which may from 
their peculiar character incline toward good or evil, we consider 
to have been added to the soul from without (fev émvyevécbar 
avrj) since no such thing may be seen in the archetypal beauty.! 
This passage reminds us at once (though it did not so remind 
Gronau) of the Glaukos simile in the Republic to which we have 
already quoted a parallel in Gregory. The passions are accretions 
upon the essential, divine soul. But it is obviously not a mere 
repetition of this figure as was the former citation; here the 
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passions are also treated as the results of motions within the soul. 
This and the use of 6pun elsewhere in the essay sent Gronau at 
once to Posidonius; he might better have looked at the Philebus 
(35 C-D) where Plato says that the impulse (épu%) toward 
desires and their opposites is in the soul.” These passions and 
desires, whether viewed as parts of the soul or as impulses thereof, 
are of course not concerned with the essential soul. Gregory 
takes much trouble to prove this in the essay on the ‘Soul and 
Resurrection,” naturally looking to the means for proving the 
immortality of the soul. 

Plato’s Phaedo has been frequently compared with this essay 
of Gregory’s,” and there can be little doubt that the form of the 
latter is in imitation of that of the former. Now in the Phaedo, 
Plato has the same problem to deal with as Gregory has here, 
and he views the soul with an eye to the requirements of immor- 
tality; consequently throughout the dialogue he maintains the 
attitude that the soul is one and indivisible as he sets forth this 
argument at length in 78 B following.“ But since the pure soul, 
the intelligent part, is of itself excellent, what reason could there 
have been for the creation of these ‘impulses toward desire?” 
This question Gregory answers by saying” that it is impossible 
for the reasonable function to exist in embodied life without 
sensation which, in turn, is based in the nature of the unreason- 
able. Plato?® likewise says that, beast though this lower part be, 
it must be nourished along with the reason if there is to be any 
mortal race.?” But it should be observed that Plato makes this 
concession in the T?maeus—and in the latter part of the Timaeus 
where he is discussing the psychology of the embodied soul—not 
in the Phaedo, where the senses and all that has to do with them 
are considered as evil influences upon the soul, things to be 
avoided, bonds wherefrom to be freed.2* In his essay on the 
soul, however, Gregory cannot so easily dispose of these affec- 
tions, for he would thereby accuse the creator of being the cause 
of evil.?* 8° Consequently he explains the existence of these 
épuat as due to the intention to furnish a means whereby man 
might choose and follow the good.*! If we obey Scripture, says 
he, which bids us rule over these unreasonable beasts,*? no one 
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of them will be the cause of evil, but fear will make us obedient, 
anger brave, cowardice cautious, desire will cause us to seek the 
divine and perfect pleasure.*? In the Canonical Epistle Gregory 
sets forth this doctrine in great detail ;34 the virtue of the A\oyoreKoy 
Lépos® 18 7 TOU KaNov TE Kal KaKkod dtakpiTiKH éemcorHun, the éemfuuntixdy 
is to address the desire of the soul upward to 76 dvtws émBupntixoy 
kal adnOas xador,*® the duty of the Oupoedes is ) pos 76 Kady aTexOea. 
Gregory, as these two passages show, tends to amalgamate with 
the language of the Phaedrus myth this doctrine which, though 
implied in the Phaedrus,*’ is not directly spoken of there. 

It is in the Republic that Plato makes extensive use of this 
conception that each part of the soul has its duty to perform 
and that only by the fulfillment of the duty of each in accord 
and harmony is the desired end of a just life (whether for the 
individual or for the state) to be attained.*® The language of 
the Republic is used by Gregory in one application of this doc- 
trine, a passage which shows beyond doubt the source from which 
_he drew the doctrine which he used to aid him in his defense of 
these “neutral” impulses of the soul. In the essay on Virginity 
he attempts to show how these inclinations may be turned to 
good and says rov 6€ Oupoyv Kal rHv Opynv Kal 70 picos Kabamep Kivas 
TWas TUAwWpOLS TpOS OYNnY EYpNYopevar THY THS auapTias avTicTacuy 

. °° which leads us directly to the Republic.4° But it is more 
usual for him to combine the Phaedrus figure with this doctrine, 
as he does in the Life of Moses, where he explains the cross of 
blood as a “guard” against evil. This, he says, is what is meant 
by the tripartition of the soul by the pagan schools.*! roy 6é 
Noyiouov augotepos (1.e. émuunrixov and Oupoedés) emeCevypevor, 
ouvexe TE avToUs Kal UO Exelywy avexecOar pds ev avdpeiay TS BvE@ 
oTowovpevoy mpos b€ THY TOV ayabod pETovolay du’ ExOupias bWovpevor. 

Consequently we may say that an examination of the treat- 
ment of the dpyai or pepn of the soul throughout Gregory’s work 
generally shows nowhere a departure from principles which could 
have been drawn from Plato himself or the Platonic commentators. 
The language used would incline us to the belief that in all of 
these passages Gregory was developing independently an expla- 
nation which had been suggested to him by the reading of the 
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Republic and Phaedrus, and his constant use of an amalgamation 
of the ideas of these two dialogues—but always with varied 
emphasis and altered details to suit the circumstances of his 
argument—suggests that he was interpreting originals in his own 
fashion and not copying handbooks. Only once do we find a 
marked resemblance between his interpretation and that of 
another writer. That case is one of a Scriptural interpretation 
and the resemblance is to a Philonic passage.*? That Philo was 
known to Gregory we know from Gregory’s mention of his name; 
that he was followed by other Christian writers is also known from 
Origen, who in turn was studied by the Cappadocians. But even 
so, there can be no reason for denying the possibility of originality 
in Gregory’s arrangement and use of these Platonic principles 
or the probability of his having drawn them directly from Plato. 
So much for sources so far. 

Gregory, then, has expressed two views of the soul. First, 
it is an indivisible and eternal unit. Second, it is divided into 
an eternal and a mortal part, this second part being generally 
viewed as once again divided into two, émuunrixdy and dvuoedés. 
To reconcile these two attitudes, in his stricter philosophy, he 
denies that these are really parts of the soul, calling them now 
Oppat, NOW kwnwara. Sometimes these impulses are indeed within 
the soul itself, sometimes they are incrustations, as it were, upon 
the soul. Each of these attitudes is assumed to meet some specific 
requirement of psychology, that of the soul’s unity when immor- 
tality is in question, that of its division to answer to the require- 
ments of its activity when incarnate. Naturally, there is trouble 
when the two questions are raised at once, and the attempt to 
satisfy this double demand is but poorly met by the theory of 
Oppat Or xwhuata. If they are in the soul, then the soul is not 
essentially pure and single. To equate the theory of Gregory 
with that of Posidonius requires that we assume that Gregory 
was too dull to see this, for if the duvayes are always present in 
the soul, the soul is not divinely pure; if they arise, from the 
junction of the vods with the body, the soul is ra@nrixh and capable 
of being moved from without. But Gregory struggles vehemently 

~ against this possibility.“ There is, he says, a battle on the part 
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of the rational against these other influences, an impossibility 
if they were of its nature and to be referred to the essence of the 
soul.*# On the other hand, if they are not in the soul—and Gregory 
assumes that they are not—how can they affect the soul? I do 
not think you will find an answer in Gregory or in Plato. Gregory 
here says that they “have some relation to the soul yet are not 
the soul,”’ and he uses the Platonic figure of accretions upon the 
soul. Then he turns the discussion® to the possible influence for 
good of these impulses. 

So long as the soul is considered an active principle in the 
embodied life,“® this dilemma must remain.*7 

The manner in which the eternal soul is connected with the 
body, then, is not satisfactorily explained, and this is recognized 
by Gregory. Leaving the terminology of Yuxn which necessitates 
a consideration of the bodily affectation, he considers the rational 
in man as the true and only soul‘® which is connected with the 
lower parts of man and the body somehow and makes itself 
effective through the senses.*? How this is done, he admits, is 
inexplicable; that it is done is certain. And he turns this inscrut- 
ability to good account, using Scripture as a major premise and 
the likeness of the unknown to the unknown as a minor premise, 
to draw therefrom a Platonic conclusion.®® Since God, he says, 
made man in His image, that which in man has not degenerated 
is verily God. Now the one thing about God which is known to 
us is the incomprehensibility of His essence. And since the nature 
of the human vots cannot be conceived it must be a true repre- 
sentation of the Divine vots. Whatever be the relationship of 
passion and desire to this “mind,” they cannot be a part of it, 
for they are certainly not to be considered as any part of God. 
In all the relationships of man to God, consequently, if he be 
spoken of as God’s image, as knowing God, or as immortal, only 
this rational part of him is meant.”! 

This is only a change of terminology from the figure of the 
three parts of the soul, for even in the Phaedrus (247 C) it is 
said that the true essence is seen only by the soul’s pilot, the 
mind. But once the terminology has changed, the possibility of 
the lower impulses’ being parts of the soul becomes absurd; and 
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when one reads Gregory’s words which say that the true soul is 
one and inseparable by nature, intelligent and immaterial, one 
must not think that this is a breaking away from Platonic doc- 
trine. For it is at the conclusion of the piece wherein he has 
made most use of the parts of the soul that Plato says (Republic 
611 B) “Let us not believe—for the argument will not admit 
it—that in her truest nature the soul is such a thing as bristles 
with variety and difference and dissimilarity of itself towards 
itself.” Gregory himself objects to calling these passions and 
desires by the name of soul, saying that it is a misuse of language, 
and attempting to equate Yux7 and vois.*? Consequently, to say 
that the soul is immortal and eternal is to mean really that the 
vods and only the vots is so. It is the attitude and argument of 
the Phaedo which would divorce the soul from all but divine 
and rational characteristics, and the later Platonists accepted 
this as the view of Plato and their own.” 

As to the location of this rational principle in the body, 
Gregory is at first reluctant to choose a side in the controversy 
which raged between the different Grecian schools. Plato, in 
the Timaeus, had located each of the three parts of the soul in 
a different part of the body, putting the vods 7yeuorrxos in the head. 
In this he was followed by one party, though another, whether 
this was led by Posidonius or not we have no means of knowing, 
sought, probably in connection with Timaeus 34 B and the 
Phaedo, to maintain that Plato had meant to distribute the soul 
throughout all the body.” The Stoics generally accepted the heart 
as the location of the jyeuovxov. Gregory mentions the various 
theories but refuses to place a spatial circumscription upon an 
immaterial nature.*®° Again for the explanation of sensation he 
must consider the vods as in some kind of intimate relationship 
with every part of the body.®? The voids is able to divide itself 
up among the various perceptive organs and through each in 
turn to acquire knowledge of reality. The use of the senses by 
the soul for the acquisition of knowledge goes back to the Phaedo 
(79 C) and is more closely treated in the Theaetetus (184 C ff.). 
Although the neo-Platonists also held that the soul pervaded 
the entire body,** they seem to differ in this from Gregory, that 
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they held the presence of the entire soul to be necessary in every 
part of the body.®* The passage above cited for Gregory and 
another in the same essay®? seem to show that he did not attempt 
to have the entire soul present simultaneously in every part of 
the body, but followed rather the doctrine of Xenocrates which 
does not concern itself with the task of maintaining the soul 
(or rather the vods) indivisible and yet omnipresent.*! However, 
we have already seen that Gregory never forgets that the vois 
must be indivisible, and in this very passage after he has spoken 
of the pervasion of the vods throughout the entire body, he reminds 
the reader® that the true soul is one and indivisible. This double 
necessity it was that induced the neo-Platonic solution to which 
we have referred; and the statement of Plotinus (IV 3, 8) that 
the soul penetrates to every point in the body but is not torn 
apart from itself when it is in the finger and in the foot, is not 
at variance with Gregory’s statements on the subject. More- 
over, the discussion of the relation of the mind to the sense 
organs in the two authors shows the same articulation of the 
problem in the minds of both.** One solves the problem by 
falling back on faith in Scripture, the other by having the soul 
appear in two or more places at the same time. But Gregory’s 
chapter,® dz. abewpnros 7 Tod avOpwmouv gvots is not uncongenial 
with the sentence by which Plotinus closes his examination,®® 
"ANAa Tatra dla THY jueTepay acbéveray amoTetTaL, Kal 61a TO THpa 
€MLOKOTELTAL. EKEL O€ YaYa TaYTa Kal e€kacTov.*" 

Finally, Gregory observes that the soul is not in the body, 
since the immaterial is not to be contained by the material nor 
is the body in the soul, because the immaterial cannot circum- 
scribe the material,®® a\X\a kata twa Tporoy aunxavoy TE Kal akaT- 
avonrov éyyifwy Oo vols TH plo. . Kal Ev alTH Kal wepi a’THny Bewpetrat. 
The similarity of the treatment and the conclusion between Gre- 
gory and Plotinus® is striking. It is not that one would lightly 
name a source from which Gregory had copied or drawn these 
statements. But we cannot be wrong in assuming that, besides 
Plato himself, he knew the discussions of the neo-Platonists, for 
we see that he observes the questions and difficulties that are 
raised in the works of Plotinus and seeks to meet them. Cer- 


bo 
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tainly his attitude is not that of the Stoics; and, while it would 
be foolish to assert that he did not know Stoic works, it is obvious 
that in metaphysics, at any rate, and psychology, he could have 
had little sympathy with them. In addition to this fundamental 
incompatibility, we have found no real indications of Stoic 
influence thus far in the thought of Gregory.’”° 


1G 
CREATION 


We must turn now to the physical doctrines of Gregory as 
they are set out in his explanation of the material world and its 
creation, chiefly in his essays on the Six Days and on the creation 
of man. Both these essays were written in close connection with 
the work of his brother, Basil, on the Six Days; and both contain 
a certain amount of Stoic scientifical doctrine which Gronau has 
sought to trace to Posidonius. Where this matter is definitely 
Stoic I shall not assume to decide from which of the doctors of 
Stoicism it has come into Gregory’s work; it will be enough to 
note here such portions of it as are definitely non-Stoic or such 
as were commonplaces in Gregory’s time, capable of being held 
and expounded by any of the eclectic teachers. 

If, for a moment, we turn to the sections of the essay on the 
Soul and Resurrection, in which the question of the creation of 
matter is discussed,! we see first of all that Gregory is unwilling 
to explain the dilemma upon which a Christian philosopher is 
inevitably thrown. Whether the world was created of the supreme 
essence or of something outside of God, there is an equal absurdity 
—he says—in the conclusions to be drawn. For, if the phae- 
nomena are of divine substance, then God and phaenomena are 
alike divine; if, on the other hand, there existed material outside 
of God’s nature, this material is as eternal as God.? The same 
dilemma is stated in The Making of Man (209 B ff.); and the 
answer in both cases is, first, that we must have faith in the 
unbounded power of God, assured that the impulse of the divine 
resolve becomes a fact whenever it will, and the wish is realized 
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as nature so soon as it arises, for the omnipotent power does 
not render the will unrealized. But, though Gregory insists that 
this is sufficient explanation and reiterates it wherever the ques- 
tion occurs,*? intending it to be a refuge if hard pressed in the 
argument, he does not stop with it.t He assumes that God first 
created an ideal world (I 72 A—B) which is taken in by the eye 
of God in a moment. The creation of the material world follows 
upon this in a regular order of development.> Now the creation 
of the intelligible does not present any difficulty, since its qualities 
are the qualities of the supreme essence also. But the creation 
of the material by the immaterial is unexplained. This prime 
difficulty Gregory attempts to dissolve in the same way in his 
three passages concerned therewith. He employs the means of 
abstracting from matter its qualities, which themselves are in- 
telligible, not material; and since matter is nothing other than 
a complex of immaterial, intelligible concepts, there is no incon- 
sistency in the statement that it is created by an intelligible, 
immaterial God. But there is an element which separates Gregory 
from the Stoics and Platonists in this argument. Origen, too, 
abstracts “qualities” from matter as such, but these qualities are 
only four, heat, cold, moisture, dryness.’ In each of the passages 
concerned Gregory, although he posits a substrate, includes in 
his list of typical qualities which are abstracted therefrom 76 
duaornua. That extension itself is a quality, however, Plotinus 
was the first to aver,® and Gregory’s definiteness in this regard 
points to his knowledge of neo-Platonie doctrines. In the essay 
against Eunomius® he refers to the homogeneity of the substrate 
stripped of its qualities,!° and the use of the word ovcia for matter 
(if indeed it be used so and not merely loosely for essence) might 
seem to point to the Stoics as the ‘‘philosophers” referred to. 
The passage is entirely too general for us to decide whether 
Gregory is here thinking of the same doctrine to which he has 
subscribed in the scientific passages cited or has in mind merely 
the general and widely diffused doctrine of the more ordinarily 
accepted qualities. In any case, that the attitude which is his 
in the exacter passages is not Stoic is amply certain." 
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It is only natural that Gregory should not press his scientific 
theories in purely religious passages. So in his defense of the 
possibility of the resurrection of the body, he says that it is easy 
for God to restore to its former state the human body since he 
has done the more difficult task of creating matter out of nothing.” 
And again he insists that “nothing comes of nothing,” entirely 
disregarding the meaning of the doctrine he had espoused. But 
this last occurs in the polemic against Eunomius where every 
weapon is used that is suited to hurt the enemy. 

Time, then, was created with the world, but after the ideal 
world; the ideal world, as we have seen, was created by God— 
a doctrine in opposition to Plato but necessary on the basis of 
Christian monism—, and—in accord with Plato—used by God 
as a pattern for the material world. God himself—in all His 
three persons—and the ideal creation are outside of time.* But 
there is also outside of the idea of temporality, since this is a 
created thing belonging to the phaenomenal world alone, eternity 
and all that it comprises, in the form of a substrate. Gregory 
Says,’ mavti yap oiuat TodTo yrwpiyov evar . . dte Tovs aiavas Kal Tov 
€ TovTos Tomov oldy Te xwpnua SeKTLKOY TOV YuWopevwy ™pokaTaBaddo- 
Hevos 6 Ta&v dhwy Anutoupyos év Tobros KTifer Ta wavta. This, while 
created by God like the ideal world, is still outside of the temporal 
creation. The passage is a composite of the aidy of Timaeus 37 D 
and the “eternal space’’ of Timaeus 52 A, gfopav od mpoadexdpevor, 
€dpav 6€ mapéxov boa exe yeveow Taow.!® That this was not a mere 
tool of argument but a definite part of Gregory’s metaphysics the 
definition of aiay in another essay will prove.!7 In explaining the 
phrase Baovdeia aidvwv he says Ala@vas dé \éywv, macay Ex Tod TEpLexoV- 
TOS THY EV AVTOLS TVTTATEWS KTLoW TEpLAapBave THY TE OpaTny Kal adpartov. 
And time itself, coming into being with phaenomena, is the time 
of Plato, the means of measurement of all phaenomena,!® that 
in which all things move.! 

Moses, says Gregory, is concerned in presenting only the 
sensible side of the creation, but the creation is double, having 
an intelligible as well as a sensible side;2° and, however he may 
use the science of his day to explain physical phaenomena, Gre- 
gory himself constantly keeps in mind this Platonic division of 
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nature.2!_ Now the heaven enclosed the phaenomenal world in a 
sphere” which the Word of God rightly called one since it is the 
complete unity.* Here Gregory stops to point out that the 
heavy materials take their place at the center of the sphere.™ 
This sphere turns ever as the rim of a wheel moves about the 
axle, impelled by the double energy of rest and motion, each 
maintaining the other.” 

For the elements of the physical universe Gregory accepts 
the usual four, and remarks that air and water mediate between 
the extremes of fire and earth.2° However, no one of these ele- 
ments is pure; but each, to some extent, appears in all the phae- 
nomena. In his essay on the Siz Days, Gregory explains this 
process at length.2?7. The elements are not each made up of one 
quality divorced from all the rest, but each partakes of all qual- 
ities, though in different proportions.?* These qualities are held 
together in different elements by different “connecting” qualities; 
and through the resemblance of the qualitative arrangements 
and proportions, the elements are related; the fluidity of air 
relates that element to water, while water in turn is related 
through coldness to earth. Consequently the increase of a quality 
in one element, by disturbing the equilibrium, converts it into 
another.”? 

It may be that Gregory found this doctrine in a commentary 
on the Timaeus; but the passage from the Timaeus noted above 
in connection with the long disquisition on the alteration of the 
elements in Timaeus 49 would surely have been sufficient without 
a commentary, especially since the doctrine was by Gregory’s 
time a commonplace. Gregory closes his section on the articu- 
lation of the Universe®® with the statement that all things were 
made subject to some kind of motion lest we consider some 
unchanging thing the Divinity itself. It is the voice of Plato, 
saying: 7d Kata Tatra Kai woalTws Exew ae Kal Ta’rov elvat Tots 
TavtTwy O€oTaToLs TPOTHKEL LOVOLS, TwpAaTOsS bE YUaLs Ov Ta’THS THS-TAakews. 

It is following Platonic doctrine, as we have seen, that Gregory 
encloses all the phaenomenal world within the moving sphere but 
assumes a domain beyond, the pure world of intellect and God. 
In this same essay* he says that the firmament is not material 
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but is the axpov ris aicOyris obcias brep } TOD mupds ybots KaTa TI 
aeckivntov divauw mepitodet. This intelligible world beyond he 
equates with rpiros obpavds of the Apostle, and he closes the essay 
with a “flight to the world of true Being”’ which is a return to the 
Phaedrus.” mapédpaye kal tiv dud péoov tov dorépwy KvKAogopiar. 
ETEpace O€ Kal THY Akpay T&Y aidepiwy dpwv wEepiBodny Kal ev TH oTacinw 
Kal vont pioe yevouevos oid€ Ta TOU Tapadeicov KadAN Kal HKovoey & 
avopwrivn pias ob pbeyyera.® 

After ** God had created the simple and intelligible universe 
and then this material universe, a complex of the four elements, 
He then said, ‘Let us make man.”3> And He made man dozep 
TWA PLKTOV KOopLov avyyern Tav dio Kdcpwr, EE dowpudTov Kal abavarou 
Kal ag@aprov puxns Kal €& brALKoD Kal Opwyévov TETpacTolxov cwpuaTos 
ovyketwevoy.*® 

Elsewhere Gregory repudiates the comparison of man with 
the cosmos.*7 Certain pagans (rév ewe rwes)—he says—thought 
to glorify man by calling him a “little universe’? composed of the 
same elements as constitute the cosmos. They forget that the 
same can be said of all creatures; moreover, where is the nobility 
of the universe, since it and all it contains are changing and 
mortal?’ Man has a much sounder claim to honor, his likeness 
to God. This is attested by Scripture, but the comparison of the 
blessedness of Divine life and the pitiable state of man is difficult 
to understand. The solution of the mystery is to be found in the 
fact that there was a double creation, one intelligible, the second 
material. The man created first was not Adam but the idea of 
mankind (7 avOpwrorns). Thereafter, in the creation of the phae- 
nomenal world, did He make Adam and then he divided the race 
into male and female.4° In this material creation, too, man is 
the image of God, not man as we see him, but a part of him. 
For he is of a double nature,‘! standing midway between the 
intelligible and phaenomenal, capable of partaking of both. He 
is like God in his ability to partake of all good. 

Man was created last in the order of Creation in order that, 
since he was to be king of the world, his kingdom might be ready 
for him. For this reason also man was given the ability to enjoy 
both the passing joys of earth and the lasting joys of heaven.** 
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To him was given dominion over all the life of earth and sea 
and sky.“# And from the animals God has differentiated him, 
also, by making him of an upright stature which carries his head 
up to the heaven with which that part of his body is related.**, 4° 
The creation was completed in six days, and on the seventh 
day God rested. The reasons for the seventh day’s being the 
day of rest Gregory does not relate, leaving such explanations 
to the mathematicians and ‘‘those who have time for such mat- 
ters.”47 Now Philo begins his account of creation with a dis- 
sertation upon the number six and finishes with one upon the 
number seven,‘® and Gregory’s remarks follow almost in outline 
form the eulogies of Philo. We know, as we have previously 
remarked, that Gregory knew Philo, and the general agreement 
between their accounts of Creation point to the use of the latter 
by the former. The direct quotations and reminiscenses of Plato 
prove only that Gregory had not forgotten his reading, even 
though he may have known scientific matter derived ultimately 
from Stoics. Why should we expect him to have merely copied 
scientific treatises to the exclusion of every bit of knowledge and 
culture which he had made his own in those early years of pas- 
sionate reading in the Greek classics of which he himself has told 
us? Moreover, in setting side by side passages from various 
essays wherein like matters are treated, we have been able to 
see that we cannot suppose one essay to have been written with 
the aid of one handbook, another with another. That he used 
scientific treatises in certain passages of technical difficulty we 
may readily suppose (though that these were the books of any 
particular school or man we cannot prove); but his general 
opinions are deeply colored by Plato and the Platonists, and his 
exegesis of Scripture is suspiciously like that of Philo Judaeus. 
The leitmotif of Gregory’s exegesis thus far has been the 
division of the universe into the material cosmos and the in- 
telligible world, which as we have already seen and shall later 
note again is ra éréxewva, the outside of the cosmos in true Platonic 
fashion. This intelligible world preceded the material world, but 
it, too, was created, in which doctrine Gregory departs from 
Plato under constraint of monotheism. Now the soul, as we have 
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seen, 1s regarded by both Gregory*® and Plato as intelligible and 
immaterial and this fact was pressed by Gregory in discussing 
the seat of the soul. But the soul is in some way connected with 
the body and its creation has to be examined along with that 
of the body. Having adopted a primary intelligible world, 
Gregory would seem to be forced to assign the creation of the 
soul to that world and to consider its connection with the material 
as a kind of descent or fall. For this opinion he had two great 
authorities before him, Plato among the Greeks, Origen among 
the Christians. His chief objection to metempsychosis was the 
difficulty it seemed to him to introduce into the explanation of 
the origin of Evil.*° Against metempsychosis he directs several 
detailed attacks, in each case prefixing a description of the theory 
drawn from the Phaedrus.*' One of these, that in the Making 
of Man, is directed against the Christians who have subscribed 
to the doctrine;” the other * against the pagans themselves and 
in defense of the resurrection of the body, as being no less possible 
than the theories of the Greeks. The passages are composed not 
merely of haphazard recollections of reading in different books, 
but they contain certain ideas that could not have been found 
in any commentary, even a Stoic handbook, but were introduced 
obviously to strengthen the case against pre-existence. For 
example, in I 229 B it is said that the souls in the intelligible 
world live among the forms of good and evil, which is intro- 
duced merely to allow Gregory to say that the doctrine implies 
that the intelligible world is the source of evil, the material world 
the source of good.” That the same soul can, in turn, be incarnate 
in man, beast, and plant means that rairoy ra ravra®® and that 
there is but one nature in existing things which is kneaded up 
in an indiscriminate mass.*7 The general description of the pre- 
existing state of the soul is, however, taken from the Phaedrus.** 
The troops of souls®*® are carried about by the motion of the 
universe®’ so long as they remain winged, but when, through 
swerving toward evil, they lose their feathers they are born in 
a body.® 

The theory that the soul is younger than the body is briefly 
dismissed, also;® and Gregory takes a “middle” stand.® gore 6¢ 
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TOUTO, TO uNnTE KaTa THY ‘EAAnYiKHY aTaTny ev Kakia Tit BapnOeioas Tas 
T@ TavTl ovupTepiToNovaas Wuxas advvauia Tov cuutapabéey tH ofbTHTi 
THS TOD WOAOV KiWHoOEWS Eml THY YY KaTaminte olecHar. pnd’ ad’ radw 
clovel rnAwov avop.avTa TpodtaTAacbevTa TH OY TOV aVOpwroV, TOUTOU 
evexa THY Wuxnv yivecbar Neve. As man is one, consisting of soul 
and body, the beginning of his creation was one and single and 
common to all his parts. The soul, then, is in the seed poten- 
tially, as is the body. Since it cannot exist before the body or 
come into being later than the body, the cause of both must be 
one.®® ’Emed7 roivuy To &k TOV Eeuplxywv els Agopuny Eu~vxov cvaTacews 
aToomT@pevoy vexpoy evar ov divaTar (7) Yap vexporns KaTa PUXHS oTEpNoLW 
yiverat. otk av 6€ mpodkaBn thy eEw H orépnors.®”) TO Kowny TO EE 
GUgoTepwY oUVLoTAaLEVW aUYKpiwaTL THY eis TO Elvat Tapodoy YivedBaL, 
ore ToUTOU TpoTEpEvoVTos, oT’ Exeivou EguaTepifovtos.*® Plato, too, in 
Timaeus 91 A-B had called the seed living (éup~vxov) and in 
Timaeus 43 A-44 D he speaks of the development of the soul 
after its enclosure in the body. But this development is a regaining 
of balance, a recalling to memory of the truths known before its 
incarnation, while Gregory has represented it as a real growth 
from potential soul to actual soul.*® But simple traducianism 
could not suffice for Gregory, who was steeped in the doctrine 
of an intelligible world and an intelligible creation preceding the 
material creation. These two opposing concepts he attempted to 
reconcile by supposing the creation of a mAjpwua of souls in the 
intelligible creation. The link between such a creation and the 
creation of soul by soul as body is engendered by body is, of 
course, a weak one, wholly insufficient even for Gregory’s demands, 
and clearly demonstrates the absurdity of a cross between two 
philosophical systems. The creation of a definite number of souls 
in the beginning, as conceived by Plato,’ and the incarnation of 
the soul necessitate the incarnation of these same souls, that is 
their entrance into bodies from without. Gregory remarks that 
it is necessary”! to suppose an end to the process of the increase 
of the number of souls 671 raons rijs vontas gioews ev TO idim mANp- 
@uaTe eoTwons, elkoOs Tote Kal TO avOpwmuvoy eis Twepas Eety OVE Yap 
TovTOo THS vonTHs NANoTpiwrar yicews. The Platonic notion of the 
creation of a sufficient number of souls in the beginning was 
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adopted by Origen and there can be little doubt that it was 
under his influence that Gregory also incorporated it into his 
system.” But his animosity toward the introduction of the soul 
into the body made him alter this concept until it was mean- 
ingless. For the tAnpwua of which he speaks can be nothing but 
a number which forms a boundary of human increase, and the 
souls themselves are not part of the intelligible creation. His 
attempt to ward off this criticism” by saying that the whole 
human mAjpwya was created before the material world is mean- 
ingless. Either the individual souls are generated from other 
souls 2n time, in which case they are not part of the original 
intelligible creation, or they enter the bodies from without. 
Gregory’s attempt, however, to refute metempsychosis and to 
escape the difficulties of creationism is the cause of this mixture 
of Stoicism and Platonism which is certainly his own. We have 
seen how Philo saw the incompatibility which must arise from 
such an eclecticism on this problem; and we cannot suppose 
that any serious pagan philosopher could have invented it. For 
it was only the Christian thinker who could have needed some- 
thing more than one or the other Greek schools offered for the 
solution of the problem. Moreover, Origen’s silence concerning 
such a solution together with the obvious borrowing of part of 
this doctrine from Origen’s 7Ajpwya stamps the queer bastardy 
as Gregory’s own. 


IV 
Tue Divine NATuRE 


Why should the world have been created? Such a question 
is especially troublesome to monotheists and can be met by them 
only when they have both feet firmly planted in faith. Such 
was not always Plato’s condition. He repeatedly insists that 
God can be the author of the good only and that some other 
cause must be assigned to the evil in the world.!. But Plato’s 
dualism was disregarded by the ancients—even as now it is—, 
for in his moments of poetic exaltation he assumes the more 
poetical mood of monism; and in that poem which so deeply 
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influenced all the ancient readers of Plato, the Timaeus, he 
assumes the goodness of the world and of its maker: aya@os jv, 
ayad@ bé ovdels wepi obdevds olderore Eyyiyverat gIovos.” This “ proof”’ of 
God’s goodness deeply affected Gregory, for in it as in much else 
of Plato he found a means of associating his religion and this 
great philosopher, for the study of whom, though a pagan, he 
would find some excuse. Tis otws a@Avos—he says*—dore unde rHv 
Geiay TE Kal pakapiay giow kabapeley ao Tov Kata Tov P—bdvoy mafous 
brodoyifecbar; and in II 1316 D he bases his argument for the 
participation of the Holy Spirit in the Creation upon the state- 
ment: ore gOovos tis Oeias amrerar gicews. God, then, created the 
world out of goodness, desiring all things to be like to His own 
perfection. So Plato; and Gregory also adopts this attitude* that 
God created the world not from necessity but from love. For 
this reason, too, was man made like to God. It is quite the 
opposite attitude which deduces the goodness of God from the 
goodness of His works.® It is on this avenue of approach that 
Gregory meets and adopts the ‘‘cosmological’ proof of the 
existence of God. In the “Great Catechism’’® he prescribes for 
the atheist the proof of God’s existence éx r&v rexrikds Kal sogas 
KaTa@ TOY KOgpOV olKovonoupevwy; and in the ‘‘Soul and Resurrection”’ 
(24 A) he follows this method. One looks upon a garment and 
supposes a weaver, he says, and conceives the shipwright by 
means of the ship; also in seeing a building the onlooker thinks 
of the hand of the builder, of 6€ rpds rov Koopoy dp&vTes mpos Tov 
dca TovTav dndovpevoy auBAvwrodcw. This argument was a com- 
monplace long before the time of Gregory.’ That the Stoics 
deduced from the order of the universe the necessity for ‘‘ Provi- 
dence” was nothing strange; Plato in the Cratylus suggests that 
the ordered movements of the heavenly bodies first gave men the 
notion of Gods.’ The argument from the order of the Universe 
is used by Plato himself, notably in the Laws (886 A, 966 E). 
There is no use in seeking a source in such commonplaces. There 
is one passage, however, which shows us that Gregory was not 
following a Stoic. As when we view the heaven, he says,? we 
do not doubt the phaenomenon to exist, ro 6€ ri éorw epwrnbevTes 
drepunvedaar T@ hOYW THY glow ovK Exouev. We can only marvel at 
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the sight of the revolution of the universe. And so also with the 
Maker of the Universe 67: weév éorw oldaper, tov 6€ THs ovclas doyor 
ayvoeiv ok apvotuefa. Which statements are utterly impossible for 
a Stoic’? and quite in accord with many well-known passages of 
Plato." After the admission that we can know nothing of the 
divine essence, it is natural that characteristics should be assigned 
to God only in the spirit exemplified by the statement of Alcinous, 
who after giving Him certain attributes says Aéyw 6é ox ws dpifwr 
Tatra aXX’ ws Kata Tavra évds vooupevov.!2 Gregory takes great care 
to point out!’ that the names applied to God are interpretative 
only of contingencies of the divine nature (ray rept ri Geiav vbow) 
but have no signification of the nature itself." 

Such descriptions, then, as Gregory gives of God are purely 
Platonic; they are generally colored with the language of the 
allegories in the Phaedrus and Symposium and guarded by the 
expression, ‘“‘whatever God’s nature really is.” In the description 
of Moses’ view of God it is possible to ascertain how thoroughly 
Platonic is the conception of Gregory, how thoroughly un-Stoic. 
Only the transcendent, ideal world truly exists;° nothing else 
exists completely self-sufficient, capable of existence without 
participation. It alone, the divine Being, 76 acattws exov adel, 7d 
avavées, TO duelwrov, TO pds Tacav mETaBoAHY THY TE Tpds TO KpEtTTOY Kal 
THY Tpos TO XElpov érions akivnrov. Tod ev yap xElpovos AAoTpiwrat. 
To de Kpetrrov otk Exe * TO 6€ TavTos avevdees Erépov, TO UdvOY dpEKTO?, 
kal Tapa mavTos perexouevoy Kal & TH MeTOVolLa THY pETEXOVTWY OK 
éharrotipevoyv. Here occurs, first of all, the doctrine of the Republic 
(380 D-381 C) that God is unchangeable, also the doctrine of 
the transcendent world as the only truly existing world (Phaedrus 
247 C). All things else depend upon this ideal world as reality 
exists in the phaenomena only through participation in the ideas. 
This ideal world is the only truly desired thing (Phaedrus myth), 
and like the sun of the Republic is not diminished by those who 
partake of it.!° This divine nature transcends every conception 
of Good, being itself the plenitude of goods and not good by 
participation.'7 The passages dependent upon Plato’s argument 
against the possibility of alteration in the divine nature!’ are 
numerous, and it is this characteristic which Gregory most fer- 
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vently insists upon.!® Closely connected with invariability, of 
course, is the attribute of impassibility. This Gregory maintains, 
in spite of the difficulty arising from the “passion” of Jesus.?° 
The difficulty of the doctrine of impassible God who suffers in 
the body he tries to dissolve by a comparison with man who 
himself is a complex of soul—which being divine should not 
admit of passion within itself—and body. It is a sharp rejoinder; 
but it pushes the difficulty back a step; it does not solve it. We 
have already witnessed the struggles to explain how the soul can 
be simple and incorruptible while it is an active agency in the 
body. 

Gregory has put to use the extra-temporality of the intelligible 
world also in his arguments concerning the eternity of the Son. | 
In those vicious squabbles which centered about the question: 
“How can the Son be no younger than the Father?” he apphed 
the dictum of Plato in Timaeus 37 D ff. that concerning eternal 
essences we should not speak of ‘‘was”’ and “‘is” and “shall be” 
but only of ‘“‘is,” for that which is ever the same does not become 
younger or elder in time. So Gregory: adda unvy matnp 6 Geos, 





obkooy & aidiov éariv bmep Ect. Od yap eyeveTo GAN’ EoTt jmaTnp . él 
Oeod yap 6 Hv Kal €ote Kal Eorar. Ei d€ ri more wn Hv, ovTe éoTly ovTE EoTaL. 
This division of the whole into two worlds, phaenomenal and 
intelligible, the basis of his whole theology and exegesis, throws 
him definitely upon Plato and estranges him everywhere in 
metaphysics from the Stoics and Epicureans.” 

Before we pass to the attempt to strengthen the faith in a 
tri-une God on the basis of Platonic philosophy, we must notice 
one more passage concerning the unity and simplicity of the 
divine nature.2 ’Ezreid) yap adj Kal povoedys Kal aobvOeros evar 
meriatevtat (7 Beta yiows) kal oldeuia mdoxy Kal cbvOeots EF avOMOLWY 
rept aitivy Oewpetrat, dud TodTo éreday anak Belay plow TH YuxT evvona- 
wpev TO & Tavtl Oeompemet vonmate TéEdELov 61a TOU OvOmaTos TOUTOU 
ovprapedecaueda. For, he proceeds, the divine is, in every respect 
of goodness, perfect; and, in so far as it is lacking of perfection, 
in that regard and to that extent is it not divine, since the name 
of divinity cannot be reconciled with 7@ aredet Kai eddeirovTe kal 
ris érépwhev mpoabjkns mpocdeopérw. Aside from the similarities which 
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we have noticed previously (this Platonic definition of divinity, 
as it were, which can be conveniently compared with the tenth 
chapter of Alcinous) there is another element introduced in this 
passage, the suggestion of a participation in the divine without 
divinity, another point of juncture between Gregory and Plato. 
A comparison with the Phaedo (78 D) will show that Gregory is 
here proceeding from the division of the whole into phaenomenal 
and intelligible to the necessary connection of the one with the 
other. We have already had indications of this where he said 
of the transcendent essence ay’ fs errac 76 wav.A The nature 
of the divine essence must be in some way transmitted to the 
knowledge of man in the material world; how that is to be done 
we may already guess. For a moment, though, we must turn 
back to another problem of God’s nature presented by the 
Christian dogma. 

The Trinity, presenting the notorious problem of the One and 
the Many, suggests to one who has struggled to reconcile the 
unity of the soul with the affections the temptation of solving 
one mystery by referring it to another. Gregory, if he had not 
settled the problem of the soul, had at any rate squirmed past it 
and could now, upon meeting an analogous question, refer the 
catechumen to the solution “in the previous chapter.’”’ For the 
moment no thought about those objections to the partition of 
the soul ! Our soul has been shown to be the image of God. 
Why is God, then, not two-in-one or a quaternity? But the soul, 
His image, has been shown to be a trinity. For this reason even 
the heathen wise men” defined our soul as tripartite, saying that 
it has appetitive, passionate, and reasonable parts. So there are 
three ways in which the triple God works; the appetitive is the 
symbol of God the Creator (4 yap érOupia eis rpaéw aye), the ra- 
tional of the Providence of God, the passionate of the paedeutic 
or punitive character of God. This use of the Platonic division 
of the soul to prove the truth of the Trinity is pushed still further. 
The mind is a part of the soul and so, like the Son, is not ungen- 
erate, yet its generation like that of the Son, is &#pnros, adparos, 
and ara67s.2° The language of generation applied to the Platonic 
partition of the soul forms one of Gregory’s two chief arguments 
for the Nicene faith against the heretics.27 
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But Gregory’s more usual manner of explaining the difficulties 
of the Trinity is a refuge to the Platonic discussion of the One 
and the Many. The unity of God in Being and His trinity in 
the hypostases (mpocwma)**—he says—is to be explained by the 
concepts “‘man”’ and “individual men.”’ Paul, Peter, and Barnabas 
are one man in so far as the concept ‘‘man’’ is concerned and 
according to the concept ‘‘man” they cannot be many. Likewise 
with regard to the three hypostases of God, we must not speak 
of three gods. eis 6€ Oeds kal 6 abros bta THY TaUvTOTHTA THS Ovolas 7s 
tort Beds onuavrikoy, KaOws eirouev.”? That Being is at once One 
and Many was a favorite paradox. It is stated at length by 
Plato in the Sophist;?° and in the Parmenides it is discussed with 
application to the concepts ‘‘man’” and ‘‘men.’’! So Gregory 
maintains that the use of the plural refers not to the nature of 
humanity but to the individual characteristics of those who 
partake of the one nature.*? The nature, however, is one,*?* 
avuTn Mpos €auTny NYwuEvN Kal adtaTuNTOS axpLB&s povas, ovk avfavouevn 
dua mpoabykns, ob pecouuevn bi byatpecews, GAN’ SreEp EoTly ev Ovoa KaV 
év mAnber gaivntac aoxiotos Kal ouvex7s Kal OAOKANPOS Kal TOLS MeET- 
Exovow alts Tots Ka’ ekacToy ov avvdcacpovpevn. As in the discussion 
of the soul, we are swung back and forth between unity and divi- 
sion, and nothing more is offered us than fervent asseverations. 
Here is the language of Platonic monism, the unchangeableness, 
the indivisibility, even the Platonic péfeé&s of the speech of Dio- 
tima. And this solution by participation, tacitly accepted for 
all other things to solve the problem of the One and the Many, 
while it could not be accepted for the divine Trinity, is the real 
answer to be drawn from Gregory’s language, a solution which 
would be rejected, if spoken directly, but accepted when removed 
one degree. 

Although the divine nature remains inexplicable to man, this 
nature, being shadowed forth in man, the image of God, can be 
adumbrated to the mind by self-inspection,** or by the ascent 
from the beauty of the material world to the beauty of the ideal 
world and thence to God Himself. These two processes corre- 
spond to the comparison of God to the soul of man and the “‘cos- 
mological proof”? which we have already seen Gregory put to use, 
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for both of which he could find philosophical support in Plato.* 
The language of imitation is more frequently used than that of 
participation, because of the Scriptural authority to be found in 
the ‘“‘ad imaginem Dei,”?* but the concept of participation is not 
entirely lacking.37 In one passage, indeed, the two are blended,** 
and one is forced to conclude that Gregory had no clear idea of 
the manner in which the soul of man was related to God. It is 
in connection with this process of approaching God by self- 
examination that Gregory uses the figure of the microcosm, and 
it is this that Gronau has pointed out as one of the signs of Posi- 
donian influence in him. But always in these passages there 
occurs an element which no Stoic, not even Posidonius, could 
have accepted and which Gregory could not have found in any 
of their writings, the sharp distinction between the sensible and 
intelligible world and the advance of the mind from the world 
of sensation to that of pure intellection.*® In the essay on the 
Psalms, he speaks of man as a microcosm”? and also of the celestial 
harmony of which the vods becomes the auditor, but he con- 
tinues by saying that this harmony is intelligible, not sensible; 
for the vods in hearing it kar’ obdev TH axoH Tal’ty TVYXpwpEVoS add’ 
bmepkimrwy Ta TIS capKds aidOnThpia Kal dvw yevouevos, oTws Emater 
ris Tav ovpavav tuvwoias. The likeness of the passage to the 
famous ascent of the soul in Philo (De Opif. Mundi, chap. 23) 
in this Platonic and un-Stoic distinction is seen at once by com- 
paring the brepxirrwy ra alcOyrhpea of Gregory with Philo’s words 
racav tiv aicOnri ovciay brepxtyas. The relationship of man to 
God or to the cosmos is an ideal, intelligible one. This is even 
more emphatically stated in the essay on the Soul and Resurrec- 
tion (28 C). We are led by the perceptive activity to the intellec- 
tion of the intelligible which is beyond perception. And so glancing 
at the cosmos within us we are incited by the phaenomena to 
guess about what is hidden. xéxpumrau d€ éxeivo 5 Eg’ EauTod dv vonTov 
Te Kal dees duavebryer THY aicOnrixiy Katavdnow. While Gregory 
uses, at times, the figure of the microcosm, he is consistent in treat- 
ing it in true Platonic fashion, dividing man, as he divides the 
macrocosm, into a sensible and an intelligible world." To the in- 
telligible world he relates the intelligible in man calling this part 
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the man himself, the abiding thing, while all the rest of man, like 
the world of phaenomena, is flowing and changing.” So it is man’s 
fastest stronghold, this knowledge of the true self, not to think in 
viewing some mere contingency of the self, beauty or reputation, 
power or wealth, that this is the self, but to look ever to that god- 
like part, the soul, which is most truly the man.* But it is difficult 
to know oneself, for as in the case of the physical eye which, 
seeing all else, sees not itself, so the soul busies itself with every- 
thing outside, but cannot look upon itself. Even as the eyes 
to compass this end must use a mirror, so the soul must look to 
its own image, or rather to that of which it is the image, the 
divine, and know itself from study of that. This is, step for 
step, the argument of the First Alcibiades (1382 D-133 C) which 
concludes as follows: Eis tov Oeov apa BrEmovTes Exeivw KaddNloTw 
evortpw xpwued’ av Kal Tav avOpwrivwr els THY PUXTS apETHY Kai oTWS 
adv paduora épQue Kal yryv@oxKo.mev Quads altovs. Gregory follows the 
argument step for step and comes to the same conclusion; but, 
remembering that, according to Gospel, man is made in God’s 
image, adds that here the reflection really looks to the original. 
And again he converts the argument, pointing to knowledge of 
self as the means to knowledge of God.® 

Gregory’s recipe for the knowledge of God and the intelligible 
world falls naturally into two parts, the gradual advance through 
the knowledge of phaenomena to the knowledge of the real and 
intelligible, and the abandonment of the material for reflection 
upon the real, most often expressed in the mystical figure of the 
flight of the mind from the material to the real world outside. 
But the two are linked in the common end of search, the imma- 
terial world. The knowledge of phaenomena is merely a ladder 
upon which the mind rises into the transcendent; never does it 
form part of the end in itself.*® 

Upon this basis Gregory is inclined to interpret the books of 
Psalms and Ecclesiastes. Of the latter he says*’ oxomés rav evratéa 
Neyouevwy éoti TO drepHeivar Tov vovy THs aicOnoews Kal Tavoat KaTa- 
AurovTa Wav OTiTEp EoTL peya TE Kal Napmpov ev TOs OVOL ~YaLVYopeEvor. 
IIpos 7a avegukta TH aicOnrixH Katadner THs WuxAs brepxiWar KaKelvwv 


Thy érOvpiay NaBeiy dv odk Eguxveirar  aicOnors. Here it is obvious 
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that the concept of the passage through the material to the 
intelligible is closely connected in the writer’s mind with the 
Phaedrus;'* and in his interpretation of Moses he declares “‘ purity 
from the thoughts of marriage”? to mean that one must leave 
below all material connection when one rises to the knowledge 
of the divine.*® In that famous passage of the Republic®® in which 
Socrates depreciates mere astronomical observation as “‘star- 
gazing” he defines the true astronomy as the study of the ideal 
patterns through the medium of the material heavens. This 
passage along with the discussion of mathematics which pre- 
cedes it, the Phaedrus myth, and Diotima’s speech form the 
background and source for Gregory’s writings on the use of the 
sensible for the understanding of the intelligible. Quite naturally 
do these passages merit the honor of laying the basis for all 
European thought on the subject, for they are the first great 
attempts to connect the phaenomenal with the real, setting forth 
poetically this groundwork of Plato’s metaphysics which is em- 
bodied in and is the doctrine of the Ideas. A certain amount 
of the poetical language was adopted by the Stoics and the 
Kpicureans; but the kernel of the thought they did not take, 
for they could not have used it, since they had no two worlds to 
connect. The Stoic whose mind rises through the universe to 
survey the sights of all nature never passes beyond the sensible 
world because for him there is no other. He marvels at the 
harmony of nature, but it is always the harmony of physical 
nature. For him mathematics and astronomy are valuable be- 
cause they instruct him as to the actual processes of the universe, 
not because they are stepping-stones to the region beyond the 
universe where dwells absolute Being. But for Gregory the 
sights of heaven, the lessons of geometry are but instruments or 
instructors whereby we are led to that which is above the sensible.*! 
The audible words and the visible marvels wrought by God were 
for this purpose, also, that the heart, rejoicing with what was 
seen and heard, might be led through the phaenomena to the 
immaterial. But the sensible remains ever the transitory and 
its whole use is the aid it may offer a man in his ascent to that 
which is beyond it. Here is the use, too, of those lower parts 
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of the soul. The appetitive inclination may be good or bad 
depending upon the end it seeks, and, by cleansing, it may be 
lifted above the objects of sense and lead the soul to that place 
“whither sensation cometh not’’ so that we shall not marvel at 
the beauties of heaven “nor any of the fairness of phaenomena;” 
but the sight of these things will but lead us on to the desire of 
the beauty above. So will the soul arise and come to the con- 
templation of that grandeur which is above the heavens. The 
end of the search, then, lies beyond this world, beyond the glories 
of the material universe; the journey is the amo rév aicOnray emi ra 
mpata vonta avodos of Alcinous (chap. V), and is as far removed 
as could be from “‘die schwarmerische Bewunderung der Caelestia,”’ 
which has been attributed to Posidonius. It is rather the feeling 
of the Republic (525 A ff.) that such wonders are but a propae- 
deutic, the sentiment expressed by Alcinous that ‘‘unless we thus 
proceed through and beyond these studies, the consideration of 
them becomes worthless for us.’ The language of Gregory is 
obviously that of the Phaedrus; the desire of the soul to rise 
beyond phaenomena, and the beauty that lies beyond the heavens 
are too clearly Platonic to be missed. But that Gregory was well 
aware of the meaning of the myth, he expressly shows in another 
place :°°6 6€ 61a TrovTwy (1.e. T&v alcOnoewv) mpos THY Tod dyTos KaTay- 
onow Odnyovmevos Kal dia Tay TapaTpexXovTwY THY oTdoLuoy giow 
KaTavonoas kal Tov del WoalTws ExovTos ey TEpLVOia YEvouEVos ELdE TE TO 
dvtws dv ayabov Kai 6 eidev Extnoato. Here, as everywhere, the dis- 
tinction between the two worlds is clearly defined, and the ma- 
terial world and its wonders are no more than a first stage in the 
journey of man’s mind to its true goal, “the plain of truth,” 
which is in the world of pure intellect, the world of God beyond 
this world.*® 

This is the more rational method of passing beyond the 
sensible, the proper use of the sensible as an instrument of the 
soul’s progress, the use of the wisdom which is manifest in the 
order and beauty of the material world to recognize the existence 
of a super-sensible beauty and wisdom.°*’ But there is great danger 
of never making the transition from the phaenomena to the 
world above, for the former can easily be admired and described,°* 


Se Se oe ee eee ee 
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but the archetypal beauty eludes the understanding;*®® reason 
seems unable to bring it before our eyes. But the greater the 
difficulty is the more is our need for passing beyond the phae- 
nomena “‘lest the intelligence fail utterly to partake of the good.” 
And it is because of this weakness that the intellect requires 
guidance to the invisible by means of the sensible. 

It is the appetitive part of the soul which impels it in this up- 
ward flight, just as that portion of the soul may turn it down- 
ward to the crass material. In this thought there can be no apter 
figure than that of love which Plato used in Diotima’s speech. 
Of the prayer of Moses to see God Gregory says,®° Aoxe? 5€ pou 
TO TowdTo Tabety Epwrikh Ti diabeoer Tpds TO YioE Kadov THs Wuxis 
duatefeions jv ael n EXmls ATO TOD d—bEevTOS KadOv Tpos TO UTEpKEipevoY 
éreoraoato. So the lover of the fair, taking each appearance for 
a likeness of the desired archetype, longs to proceed on upward. 
This is the advancement of the lover to the true beauty which 
Plato has described in the Symposium (210-211); and this flight 
to the everlasting beauty demands an understanding of the 
nature of that beauty and an exclusive desire for it.* But once 
the soul has climbed up this ladder of sense and come upon the 
ideal beauty, the object of its love, it casts away and spurns all 
lower beauty,” apprehending immediately the intellectual and 
invisible. 

Once it has been said that at any time and by any. process 
the mind may comprehend immediately the intellectual world, 
it is an easy and natural step to reverse the process, to say that 
this height is attained not through the use of the senses but by 
the utter abnegation of all sensible. Already in the passage 
quoted above® the sentiment has inclined in this direction. The 
love of the ideal will lead the mind to the super-sensible world, 
but one conceives this love et tis towdrds éorw otos "non TWavTa KaTa- 
Aumety Ta avOpwriva eiTe GwuaTa eiTE Yphuata Eire TA &Y EmLoTHMALS 
7} Texvats emiTndebuata ....xTdr. This is the speech of the Phaedo 
and the Phaedrus. In the latter dialogue it is by conquering 
the inclination toward the material that the lover rises to the 
ideal love; in the former® the soul sees truth only when it makes 
inquiry by itself, for when it makes use of the senses it is dragged 
down to transitory material until it faints with dizziness.** 
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Consequently there is a tendency to change the meaning in 
the figure of the soul’s ascent from that of a gradual progression 
to that of a flight to the intelligible not through but from the 
material. Of existent things, says Gregory,®” arguing for renun- 
ciation of the sensible, part is material and sensible, part intelli- 
gible and immaterial. Of these the immaterial is situated above 
sense-perception to the extent that we shall then know it when 
we lay aside the senses. The sense, since it has the power to 
perceive the material nature, is incapable naturally of crossing 
the heavenly material and entering the transcendent world. .... 
The contemplation of the fair is somehow shaded by the sensible 
phaenomena. Here, first of all, is no talk of the use of the senses 
to attain the higher goal but only of the senses as an hindrance. 
The senses may survey—or the mind through their aid may 
survey—all things up to the highest heavens; beyond that the 
senses are useless. The region beyond is the world of transcendent 
reality—a phrase which throws us back upon the Republic;®* and 
the final sentence—émuckoretrar bro Tay Kat’ aicOnow éugawouEerwy 
# TOD Kadov Jewpia—is an Open reminiscence of the allegory of the 
Cave.® 


The flight of the soul now takes on the character of an escape 
from the senses. The man so elevated in mind as to disregard 
sensation ‘“‘no longer looks to earthly things but is wholly con- 
cerned with consideration of the heavenly.’’7° This escape is then 
interpreted as death, which is the loosening of the soul’s bonds, 
or as a kind of mystical ecstasy. The eye sees the invisible good 
through the soul;” the soul glories in its own beauty only when 
it is freed from connection with the mortal and earthly body. 
The flight of the soul is always conceived by Gregory in the 
language of the Phaedrus, but never is his mind more obviously 
playing upon that dialogue than in the passages which now come 
under our eyes. In III 352 C he explains the activity of the soul 
as due to its nature of eternal motion and bases its immortality 
and chance of attaining the real world upon this nature, a direct 
reference to Phaedrus 245 C ff., but by no means merely a copying 
of the passage, for while Plato uses this argument to prove merely 
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the immortality of the soul, Gregory links thereto the statement 
that the soul must and can move only toward the truth.” In 
I 1209 A the wording is so close to the Phaedrus, and the dis- 
tinction between what one may call Platonic and Stoic ascents is 
so sharply drawn that it is worth while to look at the actual words. 
ei mrepwheinuéey ws TH OYwW Kal brép Ta VATA THs ovpavias aidos 
oTainuey, evpnoopev Exel THY UmEpoVpavLoY YHV . . TO Yap ~aLwopuevor 
dgov mpos THY owyuaTiKnY alaOnow, Orov pos EéavTd aUYyEeras Exel. 
Kay yap 6 peév btWndov evar doxh TO ToTLK® dtactnuatt, add’ ovY KaTw 
THS voepas ovatas éatly Hs ad’varoy émiBaTedaar TOY AoYtoLOY un StaBavTa 
T@ NOYW TaUTa TpOTEpoOY wy KabiKvEelTar 7H alabno.s. The reference to the 
winged nature of the soul in the ascent and the words izép ra vara 
Tis olpavias aides are obviously from Phaedrus 247 B-C; 246 E. 
Then follows what might be taken for direct criticism of Stoic 
ascents. However high you go, says Gregory, you never get 
above the world of material phaenomena which is below the 
world of the intelligible Being. The last sentence returns to the 
notion that the mind must climb through the phaenomenal world 
with the aid of the senses before it comes to that boundary 
beyond which it alone may pass. The same idea pervades I 
1140 B ff. The passage begins much like a Stoic ascent, the 
passage of the aifepuov kaddos and the stars, the wondering at 
Tacav THY dvakdounow (which Gronau rightly points out as Stoic 
language). But what follows shows that Gregory has not deserted 
his Platonism. orfvac d€ undé &v TobTous ANAM SreEeNOEtY Kal did TObTwWY 
Kal TavTwy Tv Kwovpevwy Kal peiotapevwy Extos yeveoOar Kal KaTa- 
AaBeiy thy éotGoav gow, Thy ametakivntoy Sivauw KTd., a fervent 
glorification of the world of true reality beyond this world. Such 
passages have been cited as Stoic by the simple device of cutting 
them in half;’’ the mere reading of the whole passage establishes 
the impossibility of their ever having been part of a Stoic book. 


In the essay on the Soul and Resurrection™ Gregory maintains 
that the nature of man is like to the nature of God since God 
attracts the soul and like is attracted by like. Because it is 
known from Sextus Empiricus”® that Posidonius used the thesis 
of the attraction of like by like, Gronau has maintained that this 
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argument was taken by Gregory from the Posidonian Timaeus- 
commentary. Gronau cites III 173 D ff. and compares it with 
the statement of Sextus. Let us look at this comparison. 


Gregory: ovk ay 61a Tv evavTiov 
, t Le) n~ ' > 
yevoiro 7 (rod Oeod) perovcia, ei 
un. . ovyyeves €in TH Opeyouerw 
TO METEXOUEVOY. ws yap Ogfadrya 
yiverar THS alyns H amodavoLs TA 
guoixny avynv &y €avT@ pos 77 
cal « n > ' ” 
TOU Omoyevovs avTidny Exe, 
oUTWs avayKn Taca Kal emi THs TOU 
Geov petovaias elvat Te ovyyeres 
Tpos TO MéeTEXOMEVOY EY TH GEL 


TOU atoAavorTos. 


Sextus: eye . . 6 Pidddaos (roy 
hoyov) Oewpnrikoyv TE byTAa THs TOV 
Chwv ploews Exe TWA ovyyEeveay 
Tpos TaUTHV, EmeiTEp UTO TOV Op- 
oiov 70 Opmotwoy KaTadapPavecfar 
TEPUKE . . . KL WS TO MEV YAS, YNalY 
0 Locerdwyios tov WdXatwvos Tip- 
avov e&nyovpevos UO THS PwWTOELOOUS 
oWews KatadapuBavetrar . . oVTW Kal 
n Tov Od\wY YloLs LTO aVYYeEVOUs 


ogelNe KaTadauPavecbar Tov hOyou. 


The reference to sight, no doubt, springs in both cases from 
Timaeus 45 C where Plato, in explaining the activity of the eye, 
Says dyuororabes 67) bu’ duordrnta wav yevouevoy, but this is the only 
point of comparison. Gregory, in the sentences leading up to 
this passage speaks of the “‘inflowing and outflowing”’ of the bodily 
nature, a reference to Timaeus 43 A,”° of the peroucia rod évtws bvTos ; 
and this passage is an explanation of 70 rod Oeod weréxew. When we 
note the occurrence of perovcia, yerexouevov, and dpeyouévw in the 
quotation itself we can have no scruple in saying that it were 
impossible for any Stoic to have written anything resembling 
Gregory’s thought or words. The passage is purely Platonic; 
and, though such statements could have been found by Gregory 
in other Platonists, there is no sufficient reason for assigning the 
source to anyone but Plato himself.77 The notion that like is 
known by like was commonplace from the time of Empedocles, 
and that Plato held to the doctrine was to be found everywhere; 
while it was common enough to quote the verses of Empedocles 
in connection with a discussion of this doctrine of Plato.78 Alcinous 
in chapter 14 assigns the doctrine to the Pythagoreans, but in 
chapter 33 he states as Platonic 76 dyowov 7B dpoiw perpiw byte yidov 
imapxe. Plato himself in subscribing to the belief refers to it as 
an ancient commonplace.” 


a 
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That man—or the soul of man—is like God because of the 
attraction of the latter for the former was also accepted as a 
Platonic doctrine in antiquity. The concept underlies the proof 
of immortality in Phaedo 78 B ff.; in 80 D it is said that the 
soul is akin to the immortal and ever-changeless Being; and in 
Theaetetus 176 C it is said that nothing is more like God than a 
just man. Alcinous (chap. 25) reproduces the argument of Phaedo 
80 A ff. in such a way as to.show that among Platonic com- 
mentators the likeness of the soul to God was taken as one of 
the chief proofs of its immortality. He says xai phy jyevoveter 7 
Yuxn ploe. TO d€ TH YlaE NyEeyoriKoy T@ Deiw Eouey . SoTE Px] TH 
feiw Eouxvta avwdepos ay ein Kal AgbapTos. 

That like is known by like and that the soul is like to God 
we can say are in themselves commonplace enough for Gregory 
to have found in any of the writers on Plato or in Plato himself. 
The context of the passages in which he subscribes to the doc- 
trine shows clearly, however, that he was at all times under the 
influence of Platonic and not of Stoic ideas. But there is another 
treatment of the likeness of the soul to God which links Gregory 
even more closely with Plato. Hitherto we have considered only 
the doctrine of the innate, natural affinity whereby the soul is 
attracted to God, to which notion both Gregory and Plato sub- 
scribe. But both writers spend much more time upon the pos- 
sibility of man’s becoming like God through justice and piety. 
When Plato says that there is nothing so like God as a just man, 
he implies that since it is possible for man to be just it is possible 
for him to become like God. In the Phaedo®® he argues that the 
soul of the philosopher must turn from the body and must welcome 
death as the short cut to knowledge and the divine life. The flight 
from the body, whether through ascetic living or through death, 
is, however, an duoiwors 7@ Oe. This notion is retailed by Alcinous 
and discussed at length by Plotinus, while Gregory uses it in his 
most important essays. ris 6€ puyas rev Kkakav erivora, he says,*! ovk 
GaAAn poi Tis Elva doxec mANVY THs mpos Tov Hedy powwoews.® TO dE 
opowwlhvar Gea 7d dixaroy TE Kal Oovov Kal ayabov Kai Ta ToLadTa EoTL 
yetoba Elsewhere* the end of the virtuous life is said to be 
 mpos TO Oeiov cuoiwors. It is for the sake of accomplishing this 
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approximation to God that there is need of purification of the 
soul,* which is to be performed through virtuous living and 
piety. The reminiscence of Plato seems to be one of words as 
well as one of ideas. In the Theaetetus (176 A—B) it is said 
meipacbar xpi evOevde Exeloe Gelyew OTL TAaXLOTA. PUN SE opoiwers 
Oe Kata 7d duvatov. dpoiwors 6é dixatoy Kal dovoy peTa PYpovncews 
yeverbat.*> Mere loosening of the soul from the bonds of the body, 
while it may be the instantaneous cause of the flight of the soul 
to God and the truth, is not so for most souls. Only the soul 
which has undergone purification during its residence in matter 
can expect this gift from death. This notion is common enough, 
except for the quirk given it by the figure of the virtues as puri- 
fiers, and this is Platonic; 7 cagpoctvn Kal H dikavooivyn Kal avdpela 
kal ait ) gpovnows . .. . Kaapyuds ris.8° I have said that the sim- 
ilarity between Gregory’s words and Plato’s here seems to point 
to the use of these very passages by Gregory. But there is, of 
course, no positive proof of such a direct lineage, for these con- 
cepts were evidently treated by all Platonic writers, if we may 
judge from Alcinous, who devotes a chapter to them, quoting 
Plato directly, and from Plotinus, who discusses them at length.*’ 
That Gregory read the dialogues in which they appear there can 
be no reasonable doubt; that he read philosophical handbooks we 
may easily suppose but cannot be sure. It seems to me safest, 
then, to assume that he acquired these notions from Plato directly ; 
but it is certain that if there was any other source it must have 
been the book of a Platonist or a Neo-Platonist. 

Rather more important than the fixing of the exact source is 
the philosophical importance of the translation of these Platonic 
doctrines bodily into Christian theology. True, there already 
existed in Scripture certain passages to which the pagan philosophy 
could be hooked and Gregory had been shown the way by Philo 
and by Origen, but he was the first Christian who successfully 
imported into orthodox dogma so much Platonism that one may 
say he invented the means of making Christianity an excuse for 
becoming a Platonist. 

Gregory in III 88 C ff. gives up the terminology of ‘desire 
for God,” feeling that desire is a passion and so is essentially 
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evil; instead he bases the flight of the soul to God upon the attrac- 
tion of like for like. If the soul has been purified of evil, it will be 
with the fair, that is with the divine.** This is in accord with the 
speech of Socrates in the Phaedo (66 B-67 B): otrw pév xabapot 
amah\aTTOpevot THs TOU gwWuaTos agpoolyns . . . . META TOLOUTWY TE 
écoucla Kal yrwoduda bu’ Auav abtav way ro eiduxpuves.*® And finally 
the soul, having what it desires, the divine goodness, and desiring 
what it has, like God has neither hope nor any desire, since such 
things attach only to natures which lack the good.*° The use of 
the famous passage in Diotima’s speech” is obvious; this and 
Republic 380 D-381 C are ever present in Gregory’s thought. 
Here, however, a casual reading will show that Makrina is copying 
Diotima’s thoughts and language, even as Gregory meant her 
portrayal to be a Christian form of the wise woman of Plato’s 
dialogue. 

The divine soul has now been led home to its supermundane 
dwelling, its nature purified and simple and divine as it was at 
the creation of the purely intelligible. 


V 
Goop AND Evin 


It has already been noted that Plato could find refuge in the 
dualistic attitude when necessary; if a monist, at all, he is so 
only as a poet. Consequently the so-called “problem of evil” 
did not greatly worry him. He can assume two opposing prin- 
ciples, one of good, another of evil, in the universe, as he does 
in the Laws; or he could say that the beneficent God had done 
the best in his power with a recalcitrant material, as in the 
Timaeus. But a Christian, even as he must abandon the Platonic 
notion of material co-existent with God, could not in any way 
adapt the method of Plato to the dogma of a God at once omnipo- 
tent and omniscient. He must construct a theodicy. When 
Gregory has come to this problem, one might expect that, had 
he been so inclined to Posidonius as Gronau would have us 
believe, he would adopt the theodicy of the Stoics. They had 
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worked out the solution that what seems evil in the world is really 
part of the whole perfection which man does not see and so does 
not understand; only human myopia deems evil the fragments 
which are parts of a larger good.! In the Making of Man, chap. 
12, and in the Soul and Resurrection (III 89 ff.) Gronau has 
attempted to prove that Gregory is copying Posidonius, yet he 
fails to mention that in both passages Gregory discusses the 
nature of evil and in neither does he so much as mention the 
Stoic doctrine upon this matter. Both here and elsewhere? his 
answer is that evil does not exist. Following the Platonic doctrine 
that evil in some way attaches to matter, Philo had already called 
the material substrate the source of evil in the phaenomenal 
world, the non-existent.? That matter is the source of evil is 
truly Platonic; that it is non-existent is not correctly taken as 
Plato’s view, but is a common misunderstanding of Plato’s state- 
ment that matter is neither Being nor non-Being but something 
between the two, coming into Being only through external agency 
and capable in this way of becoming anything.t Plato nowhere, 
however, says that Evil is non-existent, nor can such an idea be 
consistently drawn from any combination of his various state- 
ments.° 

Plotinus, in developing his theory of matter, denominated it 
not merely non-existent but also the evil and the source of evil 
in the world. For as we have seen, for him the substrate is 
known to us as matter only because of its qualities which are 
not material but intelligible and so have no essential connection 
with it. But Evil itself is crépnows ayabod; consequently Evil and 
Matter, both essentially privations, are the same. It is remark- 
able that Gregory agrees with Plotinus in calling evil orépnows and 
also seems to follow Plotinus in the abstraction of qualities from 
the substrate.?. However, this conception of evil was also adopted 
by Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus;* and it seems likely that 
Origen was the thinker who introduced the idea to the Cappa- 
docians. In the De Principiis® he says: ‘‘certum namque est 
malum esse bono carere”’; and in the commentary on John:'° 
raca 1) Kakia ovdéy éore érel kal ovx dv rvyxave. The thought is ulti- 


mately Neo-Platonic, however; and that Gregory must have read 
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Neo-Platonic treatises upon the subject is evident from the sim- 
ilarity of his language to that of Plotinus and his use of Platonic 
figures in his treatment." In I 724 D ff. he attempts to prove the 
non-existence of evil on purely Platonic grounds. The intelligible 
world and all in it remains ever in a state of Being. True Being 
is essential Goodness” and through itself grants the power of 
becoming and of permanent being to real things. This is the 
language of the doctrine of ideas and participation; he proceeds: 
what is &w at’rod [which is ‘‘without participation in the good’’] 
is avuraptia for it is &w rod dvros. Evil is, therefore, outside of 
God, since its nature is not & 7@ abrny etvar adda Ev 7TH ayabov pH 
evar, and so is avimapxros. The result is, of course, not Platonic; 
but the argument rests upon Platonic ground, the ideas (espe- 
cially the idea of Good in the Republic), participation, the reality 
of the intelligible only; one is reminded of the doubts of the 
young Socrates! as to whether there are ideas of base or common 
things. 

This passage—occurring in the exegesis of Ecclesiastes—is 
probably original with Gregory, constructed on the basis of his 
general Platonism. But most of his discussions of the subject 
bear a close resemblance to the treatise of Plotinus.'! Gregory 
objects to the question 7é6%ev ra kaka on the ground that Evil is 
non-Being and no such question has meaning with regard to the 
non-existent; while Plotinus begins his treatise!® by saying that 
those who ask the source of Evil would be wiser to enquire first 
after the nature of Evil, since the result of such an examination 
would show not only its origin and seat but whether it really 
existed at all in real beings. Both writers take pains to show 
that good and evil are opposites, not in the sense that two phae- 
nomena may be opposites, but as non-Being is to Being, as 
infinity is to the formal cause; that is, Evil is opposed to Good 
because it is completely lacking in Goodness.'7 Moreover, both 
are agreed that Evil being a orépnois of Good must be a complete 
orépnots.'® The figure of disease as obstructing the proper use of 
the body is used by both authors also in this connection.'? Gregory, 
however, departs entirely from the Plotinean doctrine here*? and 
says that both Goodness and Evil are, like health and illness, 
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attendant states, a statement not only inconsistent with his usual 
doctrine but implicitly refuted in the same paragraph when he 
returns to the language of Platonism and talks of the “participa- 
tion in the true light which we say is the life of the participant.” 

This similarity of treatment in Gregory and Plotinus I do 
not believe to show any definite source for the former; but it 
does, I think, prove conclusively that he was well acquainted, 
whether by direct or indirect reading, with the treatises of the 
Neo-Platonists; else had he never chanced to make the same dis- 
tinctions as Plotinus. Moreover, the presence of the doctrine of 
the orépyows Tod ayabod in the two passages mentioned above,” 
which Gronau would attribute to Posidonian influence, clearly 
disproves the possibility of their origin in a Stoic handbook or 
commentary. 

But while the solution of Evil by the proof of its non-existence 
must have delighted the monotheistic Christian, certain of the 
connected doctrines of Neo-Platonism did not. We have seen 
that Gregory subscribed to the Plotinean theory of matter, for 
it seems to solve the difficulty presented by the Creation of the 
material from the immaterial; but nowhere does he draw the 
Neo-Platonic conclusion that matter is the original Evil. After 
all, while only the intelligible world may have real and eternal 
existence, Scripture definitely puts the creation of matter upon 
God; Gregory cannot attribute Evil to any work of the All- 
Beneficent. Moreover, he had discarded metempsychosis, the 
only satisfactory explanation of the ills and inequalities of this 
life; and he had discarded it for the same reason. For since the 
Scriptural account assigns the creation of the physical world to 
God—even if you take the stand that He first created an intelli- 
gible world—, no Christian can denounce this life as evil. Gregory 
attacks the doctrine of metempsychosis on this ground, saying” 
that if no man or any living thing obtains life unless a soul falls 
from above, and the fall is due to Evil, then Evil must be con- 
sidered the origin of the creation of Beings. And if Evil and 
Chance are the impulses to life there can be nothing but Evil 
and Chance in life.4 If we be sprung from Evil our lives must 
be completely bad. But, since everyone who is purified in soul 
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by reason,?> desires to lead a virtuous life, it is obvious that 
Evil is not older than life, and that nature does not thence receive 
her impulse. So far has Gregory departed from his Neo-Platonic 
conception of Evil, and for such reasons. He must fix the blame 
for man’s condition somehow upon Man himself; and this he 
does by reverting to the similarity between Man and God.*® For 
since man was made in the image of God, it was necessary that 
he should be endowed with freedom of will;?? and it was through 
this freedom that Evil came into being.. Once, indeed, Gregory 
re-approaches Plotinus. The soul cannot will to be evil by nature 
any more than the eye can by its nature fail to see; but, like the 
eye, it may of its own will fail to see (ék mpoaipécews mpds TO Kadov 
éruysvovoay®). But more often he speaks as though the will of 
man actually created Evil.” God, at any rate, is faultless; and 
Gregory echoes Plato’s airia éXouevov with rod édXopévov TO Kaxdv 7 
aitia.*° But besides the general references to Plato which pervade 
all these passages, the adéororov apern,*' the impossibility of God’s 
causing anything but Good, the use of the language of participa- 
tion,®2 Gregory attempts to incorporate into his doctrine the 
Platonism that no one sins (i.e. chooses Evil) willingly, that it 
is lack of knowledge, misunderstanding, which is the cause of 
man’s fall. Since, just previously, it has been maintained that 
man is like God, in order that the possession of a free will may be 
granted him and at the same time be made responsible for Evil, 
Gregory now must point out that man is at the same time different 
from God in order that Evil may be created by his choice. This 
he does by saying that the image must differ from its prototype, 
else would the two be one and the same thing. This difference 
lies in the relationship of creator to created which brings in its 
wake the difference between the unchangeable and that which is 
subject to change.** It was by mistaking 76 doxety ayabov eivat 
for 76 évtws ayabdy that man departed from his likeness to God.* 
If Evil were presented naked and unadorned with the appearance 
of Good, humanity would never desert to it;3° or, to put it other- 
wise,*7 if man had from the beginning an infallible basis of criticism 
concerning Good and Evil and had been able to consider Goodness 
with the mind alone, we would never have become bestial*® 
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through enslavement to unreasonable sensation. It is,3? conse- 
quently, a8ovdia which causes man to choose the worse in place 
of the better. 


The inconsistencies in this patchwork of theories we need not 
here too curiously consider; but Gregory seems to see that, since 
the mind could not have been deceived by appearance before its 
connection with matter, the blame of this incarnation lies upon 
God. But God created physical man because He saw—being 
omniscient—that man would fall through his freedom of will.4° 
The Enemy is also dragged in to deceive man; he was the ruler of 
this world in the intelligible creation and, becoming jealous of 
man, deceived him with an apparent good." There is, at any 
rate, an honest attempt to explain the difficulties of the evil in 
the world created by a single God who is at once omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnibeneficent. Evil considered metaphysically 
is non-existent. So much is Neo-Platonic. Ethically, however, 
it is a product of the free human will which chooses it through 
ignorance, mistaking appearance for reality. So much is simply 
Platonic. 


Although Gregory took occasion to ridicule Plato’s descrip- 
tions of the ‘Fall of the Soul,” he was himself inclined to adopt 
the phraseology of the Platonic myths when not engaged in 
attempting to refute the theory of metempsychosis. The figure 
of the “Flight of the Soul,’’ which we have seen Gregory use, 
and the Scriptural “Fall’’ of man made it easier for him to adopt 
this manner of speaking—and thinking—than would otherwise 
have been the case. The fall of man is constantly spoken of as a 
fall from the intelligible to the material world and a consequent 
loss of the knowledge of the pure truth,” as a turning of the soul 
away from the truth and the sphere of the intelligible which is 
its natural home,* the return to the intelligible as the concen- 
trated exertion of all the force of the soul in its proper direction* 
to free itself of the sensible and attain to knowledge of the truth, 
while the influence of the myth of the Cave, the sun as the idea 
of Good, and the language of participation saturate Gregory’s 
essays.” 


oO 
On 
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It is in the tone of the Phaedo and the Symposium that Gregory 
insists?® upon the location of the truly good and beautiful outside 
of the material world, upon the necessity of being freed from the 
body that the soul may return to this eternal home. It is there 
that man may finally look directly at the nature of the Good, not 
having to guess at it through phaenomena; yet even in this world 
the rays from that sun, penetrating the darkness, ight up our 
lives with virtue and invite us to view the source of virtue, the 
idea of Good, itself.47 It is an unconscious admission of Platonism 
to equate the idea of good with justice as Gregory does;** his 
general treatment of virtue bears out in detail this Platonic influ- 
ence. He insists that there is really one virtue which includes 
all conceptions of good; and this virtue he calls duxavocivn, while 
the so-called virtues comprised in it cannot be separated one 
from the other;*? and at the same time speaks of courage, etc. 
as virtues which are means between vicious extremes. Plato 
himself had laid the foundation for this explanation of the “ prac- 
tical virtues,’ and it was then taken up and expatiated upon by 
the later Platonists.°° The similar tendency to treat pleasure as 
a unit and again to speak of different pleasures seems to me to 
be taken from Plato. Once Gregory says* that pleasure is single 
TO yeva dorep re dwp &x pias THY *s els Guagopous OXETOUS pEpLFomEvor, 
apparently a reference to the Republic (485 D) where the same 
figure occurs. But more usually he is wont to speak of two grand 
divisions of pleasure, pleasure of the body and pleasure of the 
soul, and to insist that the latter is the only true pleasure and 
that one who has tasted it turns his back forever on the former.” 

Upon the relationship that the soul has borne to the body 
during life depends, then, the condition of the soul upon its 
departure from the body, and this condition decides the fate of 
the soul in the “‘after-liffe.” 
air@|[4ea] kad@v, which is achieved by the perfection of the soul’s 


The aim of the soul is perovoia trav ev 


nature. This perfection may be attained by having no concern 
for the material goods and evils of this life, by purification from 
evil while in the body, or, in default of either of these two, by 
purification hereafter. Now in the body the soul is often drawn 
by the senses to a connection with the body and is, as it were, 
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riveted to the material; which, if it be the case, necessitates 
some force in extracting it from the vice of the material. This 
forceful dragging of the soul may be attended by pain, but this 
pain is incidental to salvation and is caused, not by the force 
of God, but by the attachment of the soul to the material world. 
The complaint against this incidental pain arises from short- 
sightedness, for the so-called punishment is, in truth, merely a 
medical treatment of the soul; the wise man regards it as latpeia 
kal Oepareia mapa tov Geod,°® which is a favorite Platonic explana- 
tion used in the Republic and the Gorgias.*” Utterly nullifying 
this argument, however, is the Christian dogma of the punish- 
ment of the body as well as the soul. It is obvious that in the 
majority of cases Gregory speaks like a Platonist who believed 
in the necessary cleansing of the soul; but now and again he 
recalls the fact that his Church requires him to support the 
dogma of the resurrection and punishment of the body. In that 
situation Gregory uses an argument which is hinted at by Plotinus: 
We are clearly a combination of soul and body; the soul without 
the body would not sin; therefore, the body must be punished 
as the seducer of the soul,®* as well as for its sin in its own right. 
That this is incompatible with the doctrine of punishment as 
cure is not to be wondered at; after building up a philosophy 
of some consistency Gregory is again and again forced to relin- 
quish it or abjure the dogma of corporeal resurrection. 

We must so live in virtue while in the flesh that, once we die, 
we may have no concern for the things of the material world; 
for, otherwise, after this death we shall require a cleansing which 
will amount to a second death. 

In leaving Gregory’s doctrine of the soul finally freed from 
the body, let us mention again, what has previously been dis- 
cussed, that he insists upon the simplicity of the soul, its am\j kai 
acvvOeros gvos, that from this he deduces the immortality of the 
soul,®° an argument derived from Phaedo 80 but common among 
Platonists™ and impossible for Stoics who called the soul ovykeiperov 
mws tk Te Tupds Kal dépos. It is immaterial and ‘‘has no community 
with the corporeal solidity of living bodies’’ but is connected with 
the body in some way which passes human understanding, and at 
death it goes to the immaterial, intelligible world which is its home. 
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So much would be clearly and consistently Gregory’s doctrine 
were it not for the accepted Christian dogma of the resurrection 
of the body. One feels that Gregory was not happy when he 
came to this distressing problem which for him meant no less 
than the absurdity of hoisting the corporeal nature up into the 
intelligible world. It is not strange that a man who, like Gregory, 
could, at the least, understand the claims that consistency is 
likely to press against dogma, finding himself in this predicament, 
contradicts himself at every word. His first defense is a “tu 
quoque.”’ After having spent his scorn upon the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, he attempts to bolster up ‘‘corporeal resur rec- 
tion” by insisting that it is no more foolish than the doctrine he 
thinks to have disproved. Even the pagan philosophers agree 
with us, he says,® differing only in that they say the soul returns 
to a different body while we claim that it returns to the same 
one. How firmly can the mind of Gregory have believed in a 
doctrine which it could defend no more strongly? In the details 
of the resurrection he floundered quite as sadly. After death the 
soul remains in all the scattered crocxeta of the body, and again 
the soul is outside the crovyeta after death and stands guard over 
them, recalling them to itself at the signal of resurrection;® the 
soul, again, bears an immaterial relationship to the parts of the 
body and so calls them out of the elements into which they had 
been dissolved,®* or the soul recognizes the parts of the body 
because the body stamped its mark upon the soul during their 
conjunction in life.6? For one, who has spent so much time 
adjuring men to avoid the material world lest they should need 
a second death to purge their souls of bodily attraction, to descend 
to such a materialistic explanation of resurrection while every- 
where else abhorring a doctrine which contaminates the intelligible 
immateriality of the divine world shows merely how desperate 
he was to find even a bad explanation for the orthodoxy to which 
he was pledged. There is the same sort of violent contradiction 
in his thought concerning the time of the resurrection. Now it 
will take place in the “twinkling of an eye’’® according to the 
Apostle’s word; again it will not be instantaneous but will proceed 
from the more to the less credible, being gradually accomplished." 
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Indeed, he practically denies in so many words the resurrection 
of the body. The resurrection is the return to the original state 
of our nature (which as we have seen was purely intelligible) in 
which man was 6eiév 7c xpjua. From the body the ran are inex- 
tricable; and once we have shuffled off the body we must not 
expect to find in that other life any of the states peculiar to the 
body.?° It seems that Gregory has forgotten that it is this body 
that must be resurrected; as often as he can he is quick to forget 
and avoid that dogma. 

I am constrained to touch for a moment upon a much dis- 
cussed question in regard to Gregory’s philosophy. The impu- 
tation of Universalism cast upon him has been hotly combated 
by Catholic writers. No doubt the intention of salvaging a saint 
is praiseworthy. For us, however, who are concerned merely with 
the philosophy of this thinker, it is more important to note that 
here, if not everywhere, Gregory was consistent and definitely 
stated again and again that “‘all things shall be in God”’ and that 
“vil shall vanish into nothingness.”’7!_ Not merely upon his faith 
in the goodness of God but upon his serious doctrine of the nature 
of Evil does this conclusion necessarily follow. In accepting it he 
committed himself to ‘‘Origenism’’; let us say it in praise of him. 
But we may suspect that had this doctrine been already branded 
as heterodoxy he would have been willing to abjure intellectual 
integrity for the sake of conservative orthodoxy as he did in the 
matter of the resurrection of the body. 


VI 
CONCLUSION 


Thus far I have attempted to trace the outlines of Gregory’s 
philosophy, examining in their proper places such passages as 
would bear out my interpretation as well as those which would 
seem to link his thought or his language to the thinkers who 
preceded him. Once we have ascertained by a cursory reading 
that a man is learned in the literature of the Greek and Christian 
philosophy, it is absurd to entertain as a working hypothesis 
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that his own ideas are mere copies of some one book. A list of 
parallel passages made at random, moreover, will not be sufficient 
to establish such a belief, since it is possible and even more than 
likely that he has recast and adapted what arguments he has 
made his own by constant study to his personal beliefs and his 
original doctrines. For this reason, before it is worth while 
minutely to search for latent quotations, it is necessary to under- 
stand the general tenor of a writer’s doctrine and to bear well 
in mind the unchangeable prejudices to which he has found it 
necessary to fit any doctrine which he might accept or develop. 
That this bears special importance in the matter of a Christian 
bishop goes without saying; so that we might reasonably expect 
all philosophy to be applied to the touchstone of orthodoxy and 
either be utterly rejected or recast to meet that test before it 
could be incorporated into his own system by Gregory. 

It would be natural to suppose, therefore, that such philos- 
ophies as were fundamentally opposed to Christian dogma, 
though they may have been known to Gregory, could not greatly 
attract him. This alone should make us wary of supposing that 
Gregory could have had any sympathy for the materialistic and 
pantheistic Stoicism of Posidonius. If then we find in his work, 
words and phrases of Stoic origi, it behooves us, not to lift these 
words out of their contexts and by counting them up to decide 
that such a sum establishes a corresponding Stoical tendency in 
the writer, but to examine the whole passage and observe whether 
in such a context there could possibly have been Stoic origin or 
whether the words are not perhaps the common terminology of 
philosophy, Stoic in origin, no doubt, but by the time of this 
writing a part of the general vocabulary of all writers. Confusion 
has arisen in the study of Philo Judaeus because investigators 
have leaped upon ‘‘Stoic phrases”? without considering the pos- 
sibility of the use of such phrases by anyone at the time of Philo, 
whether a Stoic or not.!. A careful examination of the passages 
which Gronau has excerpted from Gregory as indicative of Stoic 
origin has shown, I think, that, beyond ideas of purely physical 
science, there is not in Gregory a single idea compatible with 
Stoic doctrine, and that—so far as the physical science of Gregory 
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is concerned—while it may be Stoic, the assignment of any defi- 
nite source is impossible, since it might be taught by any Stoic 
or might even be the general and common knowledge of any of 
the schools. Moreover, even if it were possible to assign a source 
for this body of knowledge, we should have no ground for sup- 
posing that the metaphysics, theology, or ethics of Gregory was 
drawn from the same source unless these branches of thought as 
developed by him were compatible with the doctrines of that 
source of his physical science; one might well take his biology 
from Darwin and be a Platonist none the less. More than six 
hundred years divide Plato and Gregory, and we may expect 
the latter to have been influenced by the advances in physical 
science while still being a Platonist where physical science was 
not concerned. The sources of Gregory’s medical knowledge I 
have purposely not touched upon, first because it seems to me 
that the establishment of them, even if possible, could not even 
feebly enlighten this more important problem, and secondly, 
because a superficial study would be worthless and a detailed 
investigation is too vast an undertaking for my time and my 
interest. Gronau claims to have worked upon the problem of 
the source of Gregory’s medical knowledge with no conclusive 
results, and Gregory’s own words would lead us to suspect that 
much of his knowledge was drawn from personal medical observa- 
tions and from conversations with physicians. If this be true, 
parallels, even if they could be found, would remain inconclusive 
evidence. If any source is to be designated for the sporadic 
Stoical phrases and figures which appear in this Father, it would 
be most reasonable to name Philo, who combined a quantity of 
Stoical phraseology with his fundamental Platonism, and who, 
we have seen, was well known by Gregory. As Gregory found 
in Origen and Philo the kernel of his method of exegesis, whereby 
he linked Greek philosophy and the Scriptures, so there can be 
no doubt that a certain amount of Platonism was transmitted 
to him through these authors. But it is evident from our previous 
investigation that Gregory knew Plato at first hand and knew 
him exceedingly well. I cannot lay too much stress upon the 
characteristic which I have constantly illustrated, the freedom 
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with which in various contexts he weaves together variously the 
different threads from the Platonic spindle. There seems to me 
no more conclusive proof possible of the contention that he was 
so well acquainted with the Platonic writings as to be able to 
refer to them from memory. The extent of this familiarity I hold 
to have been no less than its intensiveness, and an examination 
of the parallels in the foregoing sections will show how arbitrary 
was the decision of Gronau in his dissertation that Gregory “had 
used only six dialogues: the Phaedo, Phaedrus, Symposium, Re- 
public, Timaeus, and Cratylus.”” No doubt, most of his references 
are to the first five, because they are perhaps the most striking 
works of Plato; and, perhaps, there are dialogues to which we 
can find no reference in Gregory. But I have pointed out refer- 
ences to the Parmenides, Theaetetus, Alcibiades, Gorgias, Sophist, 
Politicus, and Laws which are as important as those to the other 
dialogues; and if Gregory read these there is no reason to suppose 
that he did not read all the works. Gronau’s other statement in 
this dissertation to the effect that Gregory did not know or use 
any Neo-Platonic works, a startling thesis to maintain concerning 
a writer who was obviously a student of the philosophy of the 
pagans and who was in close sympathy with Origen, is amply 
refuted by the parallels to Plotinus which, I have carefully noted, 
while they do not prove a specific knowledge of the works of 
Plotinus, show positively an acquaintance with the arguments 
and doctrines of the Neo-Platonic school. It would be useless 
and absurd to maintain that Gregory did not use handbooks 
when he wrote; but I think that the parallels I have pointed out 
between Gregory and Alcinous, parallels which extend to certain 
deviations from Plato himself, show that such handbooks as he 
used were more likely those of Platonists than Stoics. But the 
strongest link between Plato and Gregory and the most important 
characteristic of the system of the latter for the history of Phil- 
osophy is the acceptance by him of the fundamental metaphysical 
ideas of Plato and his constant adherence thereto. Both Philo 
and Origen had accepted the Platonic duality of the world and 
had introduced into their Biblical exegeses the creation of the 
intelligible world as one apart from and preceding that of the 
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material world. This Gregory took up and carried further. 
Never does he forget or abandon this firm belief that the real 
world is immaterial, intelligible, and ideal. Of this world the 
soul is a part; there is its true home and, striving toward it, 
thither shall it one day return. Moreover, all the Platonic attri- 
butes of that world are reproduced in Gregory. It is beyond 
time and space, intelligible only to the mind, and the mind— 
in his stricter passages—even as in Plato is alone eternal. The 
material world is somehow a copy of that real world; it is an 
image of it and it partakes of it. As in the language of the Republic, 
God becomes the Idea of Good and man rises to God by partici- 
pation in Him.2 Again and again God is that in which the mind 


‘ 


of man participates, while the meaning of the “communion” is 
neatly turned to support this doctrine of Platonism.’ Parallel to 
the language of participation and in the same application is found 
the other Platonic method of connecting the ideal and material 
worlds, the figure of imitation.‘ This Platonic turn of speech 
is easily connected with the Biblical statements of man as the 
image of God and Paul’s characterization of himself as the “mimic” 
of Jesus, so that Gregory can go so far as to say Xpiotravicpos 
tore Tis Oelas gicews piunos. The constant use of these two Pla- 
tonic figures is made even more striking by the application to 
Christ of phrases and figures which Plato uses for God.’? So that 
at the end it seems that, but for some few orthodox dogmas 
which he could not circumvent, Gregory has merely applied 
Christian names to Plato’s doctrine and called it Christian 
theology. These few dogmas, however, make of his writings a 
sorry spectacle. He has so far accepted and insisted upon the 
pure immateriality of the world of the resurrection that it is 
impossible for him to explain a physical resurrection, while to 
accept the latter on faith means the damnation of all his previous 
argument. But he does accept the dogma and even tries to 
account for it, although his account comes tottering to the gulf 
of complete denial. He has up to this point argued so successfully 
that his reader must reject either the entire argument or the 
absurdly unconnected conclusion. This dogma seems to have 
bothered him greatly. We cannot discover what he really thought 
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about the meaning of it or of any of the details of the process, 
for he contradicts himself at every point. But that he believed 
the dogma, there can be no doubt; and just here lies the key 
to his whole mental character. He would be orthodox at any 
cost of intellectual integrity and, surely, if the Church had 
branded the whole of his reasoning as heretical he would have 
assisted at the burning of his own works without a murmur. 
The fear of heterodoxy is always upon him and everywhere he 
guards himself by saying that this statement or this is not to be 
understood as in any way departing from orthodox dogma. The 
famous story of his attempt to reconcile his uncle and his brother 
by writing to Basil letters to which he forged the signature of his 
uncle is not to be passed over lightly as the ingenuous action of a 
great-souled and simple-hearted man. No doubt he could not 
endure to choose a side in the controversy, which action would 
have alienated one part of the family which had so cowed his 
nature, nor was he strong enough to stand aloof and genially 
neutral. He was afraid of all enemies unless they were already 
weakened strangers; and then could he show the scourging 
tongue of the righteous servant of the Church, pointing with 
one hand of scorn at Eunomius for using the arguments of Aris- 
totle and Plato while with the other he filehed from the same 
source. It may be that the trial from which he fled when they 
accused him of embezzlement would have been unfair (no doubt 
the charge was falsely trumped up by Basil’s enemies); but he 
ran away; and his letters from his round of exile whine far too 
much. One could have excused curses and groans. 

No, it all fits together too nicely not to reveal the character 
of the man who had twice to be driven into the service of the 
Church, who grumbled but submitted to his episcopal ordination, 
who walked constantly with Reason until Dogma turned aside 
and then sought to walk with both in opposite directions. He 
was the most learned and subtlest thinker of the Church, and if 
he was the most timorous it was just that timidity that had won 
him for the Church in the beginning. His writing illuminates 
his life as his life explains his writing. Only this strange double 
nature of the man can explain how he could have been at once 
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so penetrating in thought and so perverse in drawing his conclu- 
sions. It was he who saw in Plato the instrument whereby could 
be builded a Christian philosophy. Plato had known the temper 
of the blade of human knowledge and would not bend it to the 
snapping-point. Where the mind of man cannot go with Reason 
for its guide, he let it fly with Fancy; but he always warned his 
readers that of the Beyond he could tell only ‘‘a likely story.” 
But one must be wise indeed to know the bounds of Wisdom’s 
strength, and those who read Plato took the “‘likely stories” for 
the distillation of Reason itself. So it was that the rest of Plato 
was almost forgotten while the myths were mistaken for the 
true Platonism. Gregory went not so far. He knew the hard 
reasoning of the dialogues, and he used it; but the myths are 
more easily twisted to the use of Christianity, and so we cannot 
wonder that the references to them far outnumber the references 
to the rest of Plato. What a man knows to be beyond his power 
to know, of which he dreams, therefore, well aware that it is but 
a dream, can so easily be misinterpreted by others as the result 
of his poor reasoning that it is the handiest tool to use against 
him. It is in this spirit that Gregory makes the Platonic belief 
in metempsychosis, which he has to his own satisfaction dis- 
proved, an argument in favor of the resurrection of the body. 
Reason is, indeed, mighty for her own destruction. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


A full bibliography of works concerned with Gregory may be found in 
Bardenhewer’s Geschichte der Altkirchlichen Literatur (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1923), Bd. 3. 


The references to Gregory are given for the volumes and pages of Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca, as are those for Origen. References to Philo Judaeus are 
by chapters in the Cohn-Wendland edition. Works to which reference has 
been made are fully listed in the notes. Special mention must here be made 
of several papers which are frequently mentioned throughout the text and 
notes. ‘‘Posidonius and the Flight of the Mind through the Universe,’ 
Class. Phil. X XI; ‘“‘Posidonius and Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations,”’ I 17-81, 
Class, Phil., XVIII, both by R. M. Jones, have been of invaluable aid to me; 
but a still greater debt is due to Professor Jones’ review of Dr. Gronau’s 
book, Poseidonius wnd die Jiidische-Christliche Genesisexegese. This review is 
printed in Class. Phil., XII, January 1917. 


For the help I have received from Professor Jones personally in my general 
study of Greek philosophy as well as in this special investigation I am anxious 
to acknowledge my indebtedness and to express my sincere thankfulness. 


NOTES 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Vol. 2, 84. 

2. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, V, ser. 2, 8. 

3. “De Basilio, Gregorio Nazianzeno Nyssenoque Platonis Imitatoribus, 
Géttingen Diss. 1908.” 

4. Rupp, Julius, Gregor’s Leben und Meinungen, 13. 

5. Letters XI and XII. 

6. Letters XIII and XIV. 

7. Letter XIII. 

8. as émi KadKioros éxi TavTwy avOpoTuv dvaknpvoobyevos, ToTobTOU THY oy 
Maptupiay éripnoduny iy dua THs EmcatoAs uly Kexdpioa.. 

9. The following I believe to be a complete list of passages wherein Gregory 
mentions Greek philosophers or philosophical schools by name. 

10. III 21 B. 

11. Makrina is represented as the ideal champion of orthodox dogma. 

12. III 560 B. 

13. See below 560 C 4. 

14. See above 560 A 14. 

16s 1d 952°Be Ce: 

16S e261 D5: 

17. II 265 B 10. 
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18. Il 741 A: ’Ad\Aa 76 rrebpa Kedebovow ayri THs obcias TeTaxPar TS azo- 
bexrixGy éEpddwy ai réxvar. Ta’ra rhs ’AptoroTeAtKfs TeXvoAoylas Ta KaTopOwpyara. 
Ava rodro é\eevol pev uets KaTa TOv Tov OYov of THs Goglas TabTns auinra. And 
Il 905 D 7 he calls Eunomius 6 gidorévas thy ’Aptorotedtkny T&v bvtwv d.aip- 
ecw éemPpvdAAGY. 

19. Il 805 C-D: xaragebywr éxi tov Adyov bv ’Apiororéd\ns TE Kai of Kar’ 
avrov ovk édt6akéar. 

20. II 805 D. 

21. II 1048 B. C. See Jaeger’s edition of the Contra Eunomium, I, 331, 
where is printed a fuller text of the passage than is found in Migne. & 7s 
événoe tov ’Emikovpov. ei Tas onuavTikas Tay TmpayyLaTwv guwvas TH AoyiK duyaper 
Ths gluoews Huav avatibeyev bia ToUTO Ta AuEepH THuaTa Kal Tas THY aTopwv avTEep- 
mAokas Kai ovykpoboes Kal amomadces Kal 7a Tovadra Kar’ ’Emixovpoy d€éyovtes 
deyxoucda. arvyaoOw kal 6 rpoorarns abrov Kal cbupaxos Tav doypatwy ’ApiororéeAns, 
ov tv ddfav ev trois evetfs Enor Tols THs Emwolas Aoyors TUUP~EpEedAaL. EKkEivoU yap 
gnow eivar 76 b6ypa TO py bia TayTwy TOY dyTwy SijKkey THY Tpovoray pNdE MEXPL TOV 
Tepryciwy SiaBalvey mpayyaTwy OmEp OUTOS GUU~WYOY Tots KaTa THY Erivotay éLnTAT- 
pévos etvar duioxupiterar. obrws éori Kpivew éweckenpevws dc’ akpiBetas Ta Soyyara. 

22. II 804 B. 

2am llevASiC: 

24. II 488 C. 

PAS, JUL fil83 C. 

26. II 1045 C—D. 

27 III 164 D. See Republic X, 615 C. 

28. i.e. Contra Fatum. 

29. II 164 B. 

30. II 164 B-C. olov 69 kai rov ratdorpiBnvy ‘Hpawéixoy 6 WXatwvos iordpnce 
Aoyos . . See Plato, Republic 406 A. 

31. II] 49 C: ovxoty waperes 76 WXatwrixoy appa kai thy brefevyperny aiT@ 
Evywpida Tay mwAwWY KTH. 


32. III 49 C. 

33. I 240 C. 

34. III 829 B. 

35. III 901 A. B. 

36. There follows a passage which, given as an interpretation of the 
development of the Thaumaturge, reflects the refuge which Gregory made 
for himself when torn between his church and his pagan studies, and which 
outlines for us a character of the type of Cardinal Newman’s. For Gregory 
consoles himself with the thought that human reason cannot find a first 
cause, that even the Greek science necessitates some kind of faith, that, 
therefore, his orthodoxy is true even by the standards of Greek philosophy. 
To a man who pines to reach this conclusion for his soul’s ease, the gap between 
the second and the third propositions loses the terror of its immensity. Cf. 
III 901 C 2:éret 5& dveriBards éote Aoyiopois avOpwrivors THs UmeEpKewerns PiTEWSs 
h Karadnyis, TobTov xapw 7H riots aytl Tay oy.opav yiverat, Tots UTép Oyov TE 


kal karaAny éauTny emekTetvovoa. 
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3@. 1 360° B.C: 

38. I 336 D-337 A. 

39. I 329 B. Cf. Theaetetus passim; especially 210 b. 

40. The use of phrases and figures remembered from Plato is common 
with Gregory. That these little quotations occur in non-philosophical passages 
establishes a basis for belief that he knew Plato accurately enough to quote 
him or imitate him without recourse to the writings of Plato himself or to 
hand books. Compare, for example, III 324 B: rocatrn rijs rapbevias 7 
Sivapis @s ... . wera Tav brEpKogpiwy xopelew Suvauewy with Phaedrus 250 B: 
aiv ebdaivorr xop@ xrd.; II] 397 B on specialization of tasks with Republic 
369 E ff.; III 708 A: oféy re rocotcw oi kbves rods iBovs ots BaddovTar TEeptxaty- 
ovTes TOU BaddovTos ox amTopnevoe With Republic 469 E. 

41. The letter to Libanius, XIII. 


Il. Tar Sout 


1. Greg. III 49 C:.. . . &’ dv drdvrwy ra roradra repi Puxis gurocogel 5’ 
aiviyparos. 

2. Poseidonius und die Jtidische-Christliche Genesisexegese, 244. 

3. Loc. cit.; “spricht jedoch auch hier seine Anschauung nur in einem 
Vergleiche der Seele mit dem Meergott Glaukos aus.” 

4. 7G pev Oeiw kai aBavarw Kal vonte Kai povoedet Kai adcadiTw kal del wWoatTws 
Kata TavTa ExovTe EavT@ Opuo.draroy elvar Wux7v. 

5. II] 56 C. 

6. But with a strange conclusion. He thinks that the agreement shows 
not that Gregory took this figure from Plato but from a source which quoted 
Plato, and leaps to the conclusion—usual for him—that that source was 
Posidonius, for which his only reason seems to be that in the Timaeus 41 D 
Plato uses the figure a@avarw Ovnrév mpocvgaivorres. From this he concludes 
that Posidonius in commenting on the latter passage (in that famous com- 
mentary next to nothing of which is left to us) quoted the former and gave 
his own theory that the passions and desires are duvdyes of the iyeporrxor 
rather than parts of the soul. There is nothing in Gregory’s statement which 
does not spring directly from the Republic passage save the phrase 700 d:avonrixod 
Mépous .. . . éxpvouevac. But certainly éguduevac cannot come from a Posi- 
donian explanation of dvvaues and, if it could, these “growths” would not be 
growths from the d:avonrixdy pépos (the word yépos, of course, in itself refutes 
a Posidonian source) but from the jyeuorrxéy of which all the manifestations 
of life are dvyaues. Moreover the fact that Gregory says that they seem to 
be parts 6a 76 mpoorepuxéva: shows definitely that he accepts Plato’s expla- 
nation here. 

7. If 224 A-B. 

8. I 361 C-D. 

9. We are forced to consider these really irrelevant matters by the cam- 
paign of Gronau to enlist Gregory, too, under the shadowy banner of 
Posidonius, 
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10. Let us here note the manner whereby Gronau proceeds to his proof 
in the entire book cited above. By comparing Gregory’s work with Cicero’s 
Tusculans (and pointing out that one or the other rearranged the original) 
he decides that both copied the same source. This source he makes Posidonius 
on the ground of Schmekel’s decision that the Tusculans I has that source. 
This work of Schmekel is definitely disproved after careful examination by 
R. M. Jones (Class. Phil., XVIII, July 1923). With regard to our present 
contention compare p. 224 of this article. 

il. So, for convenience, we continue to call this work of Albinus. 

12. The expression xara ras duvaues has not, of course, the Posidonian 
meaning. It refers merely to the functions of the different parts of the soul. 
Yet the origin of the Posidonian idea can be found in Plato, who does speak 
in Philebus 58 D of ris Yuxis judy dSbvauts Epav Te Tod aAnOods Kai wavTa evexa 
rovtov mpatrev. In Republic 358 B he inquires as to the power (divayis) of 
justice and injustice in the soul. Gronau himself quotes Timaeus 71 B rap 
dtavonuatwy n EK TOU VOU P~Eepouern Sivas. 

13. III 404 D. 

14. I 477 B-C. 

15. We still fail to find the Posidonian dvvayecs. 

16. Republic 448 D-44 B; Timaeus 90 C—D. Especially Republic 591 D: 
ael THY &Y TH TOHpaTL Appoviay THs & TH WUXT EveKa TUUGwYlas ApLOTTOMEVOS YaveEtTat. 
For the language see Laws 708 D: 76 6€ cupmvetoa kal xabarep immwv (edyos 
xa’ éva eis rabrov ... . cuugvojoa. This last is interesting as showing how 
Plato himself could apply his image to something other than the soul. But 
the passages are too many to enumerate.See also Laws 696 C where the wise 
man is he whose pleasures and pains are consonant with and obedient to 
right reason. Laws 731 B: rotro 6é dvev Oupod yevrvaiov Yux} maca advvatos dpav. 
Republic 411 E (where however only a single division is made). A typical 
outline of this Platonic doctrine is to be found in Alcinous, chapter 29, to 
which we shall refer later. 

ef, I PAG C. 

18. I 692 C. 

i9. Along with the two passages just cited I note the passage from the 
essay on Ecclesiastes I 705 D: éray 6 Oupos evdobev Exutfwv, 7 dia THs wynoKakias 
Ths Wuxis Tov Tovoy Kal Tols NoyLopO’s ExveupiCwy, 7) TO TOD gAdvou Onpioy, 7 Et TL AAXO 
TocovTov Kakoyv 7 Kakn Siarta Cwoyorncer. 6 alcOduevos OT Onplov tpéver Evdobey 7 
Yux% abrod, e’xaipws xpnoerat TS avaipeTiKG Trav wabGv yapyaxw. This passage 
was referred by Gronau in his Dissertation to the Phaedrus myth. I am sure 
it is rather a reminiscence of Republic 589. 

20. The idea of scholars that no author could write a sentence without 
a “source” at his elbow is, I suppose, drawn from their own experience. 
Gronau, for example, seems to delight in the statement (wholly lacking in 
substantial evidence): ‘“Ihm [i.e. Gregory} werden wir in der ganzen Ausein- 
andersetzung iiber die &@avacia rs Yuxis kaum mehr als das dialogische 
Arrangement und von den christlich-dogmatischen Bemerkungen auch nur 
einige wenige zuzuschreiben haben” (251). 
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21. Here, too, the word épuA is not used. First the vague éca, “whatever 
things” appears with no definite antecedent, and this is replaced by te 76 
Towwvrov Tay év TH Wuxf Kuwnuarwy where dpyadv would be expected. (Moeller, 
“De Hominis Natura,’ p. 40 note, first pointed out that r7s Yuxiis should 
be taken with dca not with & peopliw; that the xwhuara are said to be & rH yuxp 
proves the correctness of this view.) III 57 C. 

22. The word épu7 is used also in this sense by Platonic commentators. 
See Timaeus Locrus 102 E-103 A; Alcinous, chap. 31. 

23. ’Axbdas: rept GBavacias ris Yuxis, Jena Dissertation, 1888. 

24. Posidonius did not believe the soul to be eternal. See R. M. Jones’ 
article, Class. Phil., XVIII, July 1923, 216. 

25. III 60 C-61 A. 

26. Timaeus 70 E. 

27. Compare Origen I 126 A: Nos homines animal sumus compositum ex 
corporis animaeque concursu. Hoc enim modo habitare nos super terram 
possibile fuit. 

28. Phaedo 79 C-D; 80 E; 82 D-83 C. 

29. III 61 A; In I 1233 B. C. the inclinations have definite moral value; 
the fate of a man depending upon which of them ray pony exe. 

30. In his essay on Virginity Gregory expresses the attitude of the Phaedo 
with all forcefulness. There he speaks of all bodily activity as soiling the 
soul and prescribes as the only defense (III 348 A) as gore duvarov, xwproOjvar 
Ths Tpos wavra Tov Blov Tov éuraby Te Kal capKivoy duidias. pwaddov 5é Kai THs Tpos 
Td oGpua TO éavrod ouutrabetas Ew yevécOar, ws Gv py KaTa capka Bods, UrevOuvOs 
yévnrat Tals &k THs TapKds GUUgopais. TOUTO dE EoTL TO MOvN TH WUXD Shy Kal mmetoOar 
Kata TO duvatoy THY TOV aowuaTwy Svvapewy TodcTelay. 

31. Their indeterminate quality is necessary (or excused) in view of the 
doctrine of free-will. How they came to be so frequently misused we shall 
consider under the origin of Evil. 

32. This is the favorite interpretation of the Bible passage that man shall 
rule the é\oya and shows how Gregory turned Plato to account in explaining 
Scripture (see Phaedrus 254 E; Republic 589). Like many of the Platonic 
interpretations of Scripture in Gregory, this seems to have come, directly 
or indirectly, from Philo. See Leg. All. II, chap. 4 

33. Here occurs another application of the figure of the Phaedrus. ei 6é 
amoBa dor Tas Hvias 6 Noyos Kal ody Tis Hvioxos EuTAakels TS Appar KaToTLy bx’ abrovd 
ovporo xr. For the same figure in a like context and with remarkable re- 
semblances of detail not to be found in Plato’s account see Philo. De Agric. 16. 

34. IT 224 C-225 A. 

35. Again these are treated as parts of the soul. 

36. Here is inserted a direct reminiscence of Diotima’s speech (see Sym- 
posium 211) el ris & uty epwrixh Sbvapis re Kal didfeors, eel xararxodeiobar 
maoav, &y TQ weretabar undey dpexrov elvac TH EavTod ylae ao TARY Tijs apETs KTA. 
There is a tendency in Gregory’s mind to fuse the Phaedrus myth with the 
doctrine of the Symposium, which is not unnatural since the last part of the 
myth (with its application) approaches the manner as well as the matter of 
the speech of Diotima. 
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37. The reason guides and governs the horses of the lower soul, but it is 
only with their aid that it ‘climbs above the arch of heaven”’ or sinks to the 
baser world. | 

38. Besides those passages cited above (note 16) see Republic 441; 571 E- 
572 A; 586 E-587. The doctrine was current in the outlines of the com- 
mentators, too. See Alcinous, chap. 29. 

39. III 389 D; for the harmony of the parts of the soul: I 1161 C-D. 
Compare Timaeus 89 E-90. 

40. Book II passim, Book III 404 A especially. 

Alea 

42. See notes on Gregory III 61 A, above. Also note Philo’s mention of 
passions and senses as aids of the soul, Leg. All. II, chap. 4. 

43. And that too in the ‘Soul and Resurrection”? where Gronau would 
find Posidonius. 

44. III 53 C. Insensibly Gregory slips into a mode of expression which is 
applicable only to a partitioned soul. But the fault lies in the nature of the 
problem; he has to keep a middle course between a soul which is zafyrixn 
and one which is rpcuepjs, a feat, so far as I know, impossible. But the point 
is that he recognizes the danger of either alternative and attempts to escape 
between. 

45. III 57 A. 

46. Compare the Sankhya theory of the soul. 

47. Gregory’s statement (III 53 D) Ajdov drt ray whey ErBewpoupévwv Eoti 
rabra Ta TaOn Tis Gloews bvTa Kal odk ov’cia, in which he seems to make the 
soul ra#yrixy comes not from Posidonius but from the logical result of a too 
literal acceptance of the Timaeus. See Alcinous, chap. 16 ra 7a6n amo 
owpatos mpocgicera Oynta.... aicOnoes .... ndov7 Kal AUmN, YoBos TE Kai Bupos KTH. 

48. 1 176 B: 4 pev ads re Kai Tedrela Pox pia TH YloE eEoTLY, 7 VvEopa TE 
Kai Gvdos, 7 dia TH aicOnoewy TH LALKG KaTapLyvupern pice. 

49. I 152 B ff. Compare Phaedo 79 C. 

50. Phaedo 80 B; Gregory I 156 A-B. 

51. That this part alone was meant by the phrase “in his own image’”’ 
will later be shown. 

52. I 176 D-177 A: otrw roivuy kal ris Wuxiis vy TS voep@ TE Kai oyiK@ TO 
TeEAELOV _EXOVONS, way 6 b TOUTS éoTLW, Sudvupov péev etvar Sivatar TH YuxT, ov mI 
kal dvrws Wux GANA Tis evepyera Cwrikh TH THs Wuxis KAnoE ovyKexpimern. When 
this is compared with the speech of the Demiourgos (Timaeus 41 C) the like- 
ness not merely of ideas but of words is striking: xai xa’ dcov pév abray aBav- 
aTols Ouwvupoy elvar mpoanKer, Oeiov Neyouevov Hyeuovoby TE ev abTots... . Tapadwow. 
76 5& orxov tpeis, ADavarw Ovnrdv mpooveaivovres. The persistence of this 
handy figure for explaining a really incomprehensible relationship is seen in 
the language of the commentators. E.g., Alcinous, chap. 33: yuxjv rapadafovrtes 
afavarov ... . dvo abr mpocecay pépn Ovnra. 

53. Proklus III 311 A: pévov re rév votv GBavarov diatnpodrres (i.e certain of 
the Platonic commentators) &s pévov kal pévovta Kal dporobpevov Tots Oeots Kal un 
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gbepouevov, Gomep of madadrepor Kal éxecOar TH AéEker KpivayTes, de’ Hs 6 WAatwv 
pbeipe THY &doyov, Ovarhy abrhy KadGv, rods ’Atrixous Meyw Kal ’AdBivous Kal TovobTous 
Twas. 

54. Cf. Alcinous, chap. 23. 

55. Chalcidius 230 (quoted by Gronau to show that Posidonius attributed 
this doctrine to Plato) must be read in conjunction with 231. While 230 
reads “‘Censet [i.e. Plato] eam per omnes artus ac totum corpus meare etc.,” 
the word “eam”’ refers not to every part of the soul but only to the whole 
soul proportionately to the whole body; i.e., some part of the soul is present 
in every part of the body. But that the vods was present in any part but the 
head, the next paragraph denies: “Rationabili velut arx corporis et regia 
utpote virtuti, quae regali quadam eminentia praestet, id est domicilium 
capitis in quo habitet animae principale, . . . . purum separatumque ab ea, 
quae cibo alimentisque nascatur, inluvie.”’ 

56. When Gronau says “Trotzdem nimmt er III 605 D und I 828 A ohne 
Bedenken das Herz als Seelensitz an,’ he is at least misleading. In the latter 
passage Gregory calls the heart the source of the warmth in us which spreading 
thence through the arteries warms and enlivens the limbs of the body (see 
Timaeus 70). ‘H & 7 jyeuourxG rapadetapévn refers to the “bride” and 76 
Ayeuovxe is certainly not a synonym for “heart” here, as a glance at the 
sentence will show. In the former passage, he does say that the jyeuovxoy 
is in the heart; but he does so in order to interpret a passage of Scripture. 

57. 1153 C. 

58. Plotinus IV 38, 8. 

59. Plotinus IV 9, 1: 7Ap’ Somep Puxiy Exaorou piavy payer elvar, OTe TavTaxod 
ToD awpatos An wapecte © Kal Eat OvTws TOY TpoToY TODTOY pla ovK GAO EY TL 
avrijs wl, dAXo 5€ WL TOU TwpmaTos ExovTa. 

60. I 161 B: 6 voids 5’ ddov rod dpyavou Sinkwy Kal KatadAnrAws Tals vonTiKats 
évepyelais, Ka0d méguxev, éxdoTw TGV pépwv TpocaTTopevos emi wey THY KaTa pvoLY 
dvaxemévwy 76 oixelov evnpynoev. That this is the same as Chrysippos’ statement 
(quoted by Gronau, p. 180, note) I do not see. Chrysippos (Galen, De Placitis 
Hipp. et Plat. Book III 287-8) says the soul is rvedpa mavti 7G owpare duAKov 
but he apportions part of the soul to each sense organ (rairns oby Tay pépwr 
éxdorw dvareraypuevwv popiw xtd.) while Gregory certainly does not relate cer- 
tain parts of the soul to various sense organs. & 

61. See Lactantius, chap. XVI 12: Sive etiam mentis locus nullus est sed 
per totum corpus sparsa discurrit, quod et fieri potest et a Xenocrate Platonis 
discipulo disputatum est, siquidem sensus in qualibet parte corporis praesto 
est; nec quid sit mens nee qualis intelligi potest, cum sit natura eius . . . sub- 
tilis ac tenuis. Gronau rightly compares with the last clause Gregory I 156 B 
to the effect that the essence of the vods is incomprehensible and that its 
nature escapes our understanding; but this is in itself proof that he could 
not have procured his doctrine from a Stoic source where obscurity as to the 
nature of the soul is entirely out of place (see Jones, op. cit.) This maintenance 
of the ignorance of man concerning himself and the world is a frequent motif. 
See II 945 D: de & ayvoig mavrwy didyouerv mp@rov éavrods ayvooivres ol ay- 
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Opwrot érera 6 kai ra &\Xa wavra. Whereupon follow rhetorical questions 
concerning the soul and the universe. Jaeger notes here: “haec omnis dispu- 
tatio neoplatonicorum de animae facultatibus sapit librum.” For a dis- 
cussion of similar passages in Philo which have been wrongly attributed to 
Posidonian influence see Jones, Class. Phil., X XI, April 1926, 101-104. In 
the same spirit is IT 828 A which Jaeger refers correctly to Philo’s ‘‘De migra- 
tione Abrahami, chap. 24.” 

62, 1 176)B: 

63. See also Plotinus III 9, 1 and IV 3, 4. 

64. Gregory I 152 B-153 D; Plotinus IV 3, 19. 

65. De Hominis Opificio, chap. 11. 

66. IV, 9, 5. 

67. Gregory’s use of the figure of the soul as a workman whose tool is 
the body goes back to Plato, J Alcibiades 130 A. The parallels cited by 
Gronau show only that the figure was a commonplace. Nor does he mention 
Plotinus’ use of it I 1, 3. Plotinus IV 3, 23 is closer to Gregory’s use than 
most passages: kara tiv Tov dpyavou mpos TO Epyov éemiTndevoTnTa Sivauy THY 
Tpoonkovoay €is TO Epyov amod.oovoay . . mpos yap TavlTny THY avTiAny may TO 
o@pa Opyavoyv TH Yuxp mapetvat. 

68: elo: 

69. IV 3, 20 ff. 

70. In his section on sleep, it may be that there is some Stoic material, 
though in what way this came to him is uncertain. The presence of the words 
Tovos, aveots, and others of the same figure in the explanation of Sleep and 
Waking seems to show at least an admixture of Stoic doctrine in Gregory’s 
sources. But these Stoic words and figures are imbedded in another treat- 
ment of the matter which is founded in the continual flow and counterflow, 
depletion and replenishment of the body’s material which is definitely a 
Platonic notion (Timaeus 80 D-81; 43 A; ras ris aBavarov Yuxijs Teprddous 
évédovy els éxippuTov cGua Kal aroppurov [note also Timaeus Locrus 101 D-102 B 
where in his explanation of this doctrine the word dvareiverac occurs.] These 
passages from Gregory (I 165 A and III 141 C) I believe to be more closely 
related to the Timaeus passages here cited than to the Cratylus 402 A to 
which Gronau has referred them). Now this is the sort of thing which causes 
Gronau to refer the origin of a passage to Posidonius on the ground that any 
reference to the Timaeus, especially if colored by Stoic words, must have 
come from the Posidonian Timaeus-Commentary. But here there are defi 
nitely non-Stoic ideas also, such as the use made of 7ré&p aicOntnpiwy mopor 
(see Jones, Class. Phil., XVIII, 212). Most important, the aim of Gregory 
in the passage is to show that dreams are to be referred not to the voids but 
to the unreasonable part of the soul, quite the contrary of the Posidonian notion 
(Cicero De Divinatione I 30, 64; I 49, 110; I 51, 115) and exactly the doctrine 
of Plato (Timaeus 71 D-72 B). 
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III. Creation 

1. III 121 B-124 D. 

2. II] 124 A dmep 54 Kai Manxato . . . Kai Teves THs ‘EAAnuKAs yiAogoyias 
déyua THyv gavraciay talrny Tenoinvra, an obvious reference to the doctrine 
of the Timaeus, as the phrase ¢é& abrijs rijs brepkemerns ovcias ... . is of 
Timaeus 35 A where the creation of the soul is described. 

3. 1212 B; 1 68D ff. 

4. Neither does he adopt the argument of Origen I 185 B ff. that the fitness 
of matter for the fulfillment of its task shows that God created it. The frag- 
ment of Philo in Eusebius, Prep. of the Gospel VIII, chap. 21, bears a resem- 
blance to Origen’s explanation. 

5. With regard to the contention that the use of oepyarixot Aoyou Occur- 
ring in this doctrine proves a Stoic source, let it be noted (1) that the in- 
telligible world first created is looked upon by God (1.e., it is really a pattern 
of the material world, not the source of it), (2) that the Adyos is equated 
with the cogia of God which is manifested in the created phaenomena, (3) that 
the passage quoted for omepuarixol Moya (I 77 D) says that all things were 
present in God’s first impulse toward creation oiovel orepparixfs Tivos duvapews 
mpos THY TOD TavTos yEeverwy KaTaBAnfetons ; this does not necessarily mean that 
the principles of development are sown in the phaenomena themselves. Nor 
does the existence of the terminology here prove a Stoic source. The orepparixot 
\oyo. play in Plotinus’ system a far greater part than in Gregory’s. See 
Zeller III, 2, 609 ff; but, while the language of Gregory is vague, I hold it 
for certain that the Adyos is not immanent, for him, but transcendent. For 
discussions of Philo’s use of Adyou and the weight to be given Stoic influence 
see Jones: . . . Ideas as the Thoughts of God, . . . Class. Phil., XXI, October 
1926, and Billings: Platonism of Philo Judaeus, 44. 

I 69 C; I 212 D-213 C; III 124 C_D. 

1185 A-B. See the view of the Platonic schools, Alcinous, chaps. 8, 11. 
Baeumker, Problem der Materie, 403 ff. 

Diss B: 


10. éri pév rijs obotas ebeixOn rapa T&y Ta ToLadTa girogogeiy elddrwv pndeulav 


age 


© % 


divacbar Siayopay evvojaa éav Tis abrnv Yikwoas Kal aToyUpYwoAas Tay emewpoup- 
&vwy mowornTwy Te Kal Wiwpdrwv aitny ey’ eauris eeravn Kara Tov Tov elvar Oyov. 

11. See Billings, op. cit, 25, for the use of the Stoic term odsta in non-Stoic 
passages in Philo. Below in II 337 C 6 Gregory uses a common Stoic simile 
to illustrate substrate and quality. Compare Arnim, Frag. Stoic. 153, 8; 159, 
30; 156, 20 (quoted by Gronau). 

12. 1 1312 A. Here the words #An and otsia are joined in the meaning 
of “matter.” 

13. IL 329 B: dporoynOaoerae (ur elvac Jaeger) To & Tod wy dvrTos dvagudpevov. 
brav yap abré Te ph 7, was Erepov E abrod brooTHGEL; 

14. Il 357 B éml 5€ ris mpwrns yhoews THs Tacay wey XporiKyy Evvoray UmEparp- 
ovons xr. Compare Timaeus 38 A. 

WG), LUC RIa) IBY iit, 
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16. An examination of the note on this passage in Paul Shorey’s Unity of 
Plato’s Thought, 38, will show how closely Gregory has followed this doctrine 
of the Timaeus. 

We, JOU Weyer 18%. 

18. I 700 B—D; Timaeus 37 D, 38 B ff., 39 B. 

19. I 120 A; Timaeus 38 A; Alcinous, chap. 14.; Psetido-Platonic Definitions 
411 B. 

20. I 76 D. 

21. In commenting upon the “waters of the firmament’ he espouses the 
doctrine that they are the intelligible waters, I 85 B: émetd1 dé dcexpiOn pev an’ 
ad\AnrA\wy 7a VbaTa TA TE OpMpeva Kal TA voobmeva, Kal pEgos pos aTedelxXOn THs SuTdjs 
Tov vdatwy gboews 6 obpavds .... The heaven as the boundary between the 
phaenomenal and intelligible worlds is a Platonic touch which is given more 
obviously in I 65 D where, ridiculing the notion that these super-celestial 
waters could be sensible, he says ra rept rs bypas ovcias éraropotmeva, ws ob 
duvarov dy avw Tis ov’paviov ayidos &v TS cTyarpoerdel oXNMAaTL TO pEevoTOY EvLfjoaL, 
where the language connects this section of Gregory with Phaedrus 247 B, 
bro Tiv brovpaviov aida, and 247 C, éri 7G 70d obpavod vwrw. 

PPX MM WAC, 

23. I 85 D. Compare Timaeus 33 B; Alcinous, chap. 12. 

24. Compare Timaeus 62 C. Gregory I 128 C. 

25. Gregory I 128 D. Timaeus 34 A. See Gronau 144, 145 for Stoic 
parallels. He quotes also Alcinous, chap. 15 but he does not observe that, 
since Alcinous is closer to Gregory’s wording, it is at least as possible that 
this passage was incited by a Platonic handbook as by a commentary the 
contents of which we cannot know. 

26. I 129 A-C. Compare Timaeus 32 B, Alcinous, chap. 12. 

27., I 108 D-109 C. 

28. Compare Timaeus 58 A ff. 

29. I 92 B: otférepov 7G érépw rpégerat, an Objection to Timaeus 33 C. 

30. 120 D. 

Slee Ss ORD: 

Syn, JE iL 1D). 

33. Phaedrus 247 C—D. 

34. 1 1328 B ff. 

35. I 260 C-D contains a discussion of the plural which is explained as 
the first statement of the doctrine of the tri-une God. Philo, De Opif. Mundi, 
chap. 24, had followed Plato, Timaeus 41 C; and Gregory is repudiating this 
explanation when he says, “‘éroincev 6 Oeds Tov avOpwror” Kal obk ele “kal 
éxoinaav”’ iva un moAvbetas NABys apoppas. 

36. Timaeus 43 A; Alcinous, chap. 17; Philo, De Opif. Mundi, chap. 46; 
Origen (in the translation of Rufinus) I 184 A: Sicut corpus nostrum unum 
ex multis membris aptatum est et ab una anima continetur ita et universum 
mundum velut animal quoddam immensum atque immane opinandum puto 
quod quasi ab una anima virtute Dei ac ratione teneatur. Compare Timaeus 
34 B, Alcinous chap. 14. 
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38. Nor is the rejection of the divinity of the cosmos un-Platonic: Timaeus 
28 A. 

39. durdfq ris éorww H Tis pioews Nuav Karacxeun. See Philo, De Opif. Mundi, 
chap. 23; Aucher’s Latin of the Armenian Fragments 4. 

40. IL 592 C. ’Exoinoe rhv dvOpwrivnv gbow Kar’ apxas pera TayTwr 6 TO TEP 
ovoTnodpmevos Kai pera TO yeveoOar Tov ’Aday Tore THY EE GAANAWY YerYnoW Tots avOp- 
wos évouobérnoey. Philo, De Opif. Mundi, chap. 24: mavu 6€ kadhds 76 yévos &vOp- 
wrov €imav drexpive TA ElOn GHoas appev TE Kal Onrv Sednmouvpyjofar..... 

41. II 1256 A: % avOpwrivn gbots ek voepas Wuxts, TwuaTt cvvdpapovons, THY 
bréaraow exe. 1181 B—C. Abo rwdv kata 76 akpotarov mpds GAAnAa StegTHKOT wr, 
pécov éati TO avOpwruvor, THs TE Oeias Kal GowpaTou pioEws Kal THS AAOyou Kal KTNYwdoUS 
Cans. ekeote yap Exatépov Tay eipnuevwvy &y T@ GvOpwrivw avyKpivate Dewpnoar 
THY potpay. Tov pev Belov TO NoyLKOY . . TOU b€ AAOYOU THY TWLaTLKHY KaTacKEUHY. 
Compare Philo, De Opif. Mundi, chap. 23, 7 6€ eixav NéXexrar Kara Tov THs WuxAs 
qyeu“ova vobly..... ; chap 51: ras avOpwros kata péev TH Siavoray wKetwrar AOyw 
Geim .. . . , KaTa 6€ THY TOU TMmaTOS KaTaCKEUHY aTaVTL T@ KOTLw. 

42. 1184 B zapros ayabotd péroxov thy avOpwrivny glow éenxoincer. Ei yap 
TAnpwua pev ayabGy TO Belov, éxetvou b€ ToUTO eikwy. ap’ ev TS TAHpEs Elvar Taytos 
ayalov, mpos TO apxXeTUTOY 7 EiKaY EXEL THY OuoLoTNTA. 

43. I 182 D-133 C. See Philo, De Opif. Mundi, chaps. 25 and 28. The 
similarity is striking, even to the comparison by both authors of God to a 
good éoratwp. 

44, I 268 B—C: Man rules all by his intellect cupmwapiarara: rots rrnvois TH 
Tod vod duvayer KTA. Compare Philo, De Opif. Mundi, chaps. 23, 28, 51. In 
I 276 C-277 B, the usual metaphorical interpretation is put upon this fact: 
€660n cor apxew date TOD aAOyou Tafous eyévov apxwy, “Kal apxérwoay TaVv Onpiwv”’ 
mavros Onpiov apxers (compare Philo, Leg. All. Il, chap. 4: @npious 6é kal mryvots 
amekaver Ta TA0n KTN.) Ti OvY; Epeis * Eya Onpia Exw & EuavT@; Kal pupia Kal Toddy 
OxAov €v TeavT@ Onpiwy Exes... .. pereOnkey abrov eri Thy TaV ahoywr Plow dia TOU 
mafous @ mpocwKkew)n (compare Phaedrus 230 A, Republic 588-9) Mnre \oyiopods 
EXE peTEWpoTrOpous, unde KOUYOs Ego Kal GoTaTos TH dLavoia. IIrnvav apxewv EexpiOns 
(which is intelligible only by reference to Timaeus 91 D). 

45. I 293 C—D: "Emdacer 6 beds dpOov (tov &vOpwrov) .. “AvOpwios ovKért els 
yaorépa BA€ere, add’ eis TA Gyw Kegady alte tWndn, va THY ayw Bern ovyyevelay. « 
*Eyevou iva Oeov BErgs ovX Wa Ext yiv cipynral cov 7 Cw, ovx wa THY KTHYwON ExNS 
amé\avow add’ tva THY ovpavioy EmiteNfs ToAtTetav. Compare Timaeus 90 A, 91 
E ff.; Xenophon’s Memorabilia I 4, 11; Philo, De Opif. Mundi, chap. 56. 
The head is the leader of the body, Gregory III 273 D: Erei otv 7 xegad) ra 
ave Breer kal TA WEAN Sel TAaYTWs, TA UYNpUOTMEVa TH KE~adT, EmecOar TH THs KEpadtjs 
Odnyia Kai mpos TA Gvw THY porny Exav. See Timaeus 44 D—-45 B; 90 A ff.; Alcinous 
chap. 23. 

46. Concerning the medical details of Chapter 30 of the essay, De Hominis 
Opificio, I shall say only so much. Gronau in Poseidonius und die Jvidische- 
Christliche Genesisexegese, 206 ff. has printed in parallel columns the chief 
passages from Gregory and the Timaeus. The agreement of treatment is 
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striking; and, when Gregory’s own medical knowledge is remembered, there 
is no reason for looking for further sources for his explanation. Gronau’s 
only argument for a Stoic source is the teleological character of Gregory’s 
essay; yet no Stoic could have surpassed the Timaeus itself in the defense of 
such an attitude toward man and the universe. Further, Gronau states that 
Galen’s work agrees in most details with Gregory’s which—even though 
Galen be not considered as his source (and we recall that Gregory knew his 
work to some extent)—shows that these medical and physical doctrines 
could well have been held by others than Stoics at Gregory’s time. 

AY, MU Pasty) 18) sit 

48. De Opif. Mundi, chaps, 3, 30. 

49. inter alia. IIL 29 B: Yoxn éorw ovbcia yerynty, obcia (Goa, voepa KTH. 
and for Plato see Phaedo 80 et passim. 

50. IIT 113 B: 

51. In I 229 B he introduces his abstract as though it were taken from 
Origen. It is a question debated in the churches, he says, and rots pév yap 
T&v mpd huav boxe? ols 6 rept Tv apxav erpayparelOn ovyos Kabamep Tiva Sjpyov Ev 
idtatobon modutela Tas Yuxas TpoiyerTravar heyer. Now this obviously refers 
to Origen’s De Principiis Book II, chap. 9. But then Gregory’s language 
sounds like an abstract of the Phaedrus. However, we have not Origen’s 
text and we know that Rufinus took generous liberty with his “translation.” 
Consequently we cannot be sure that Origen himself did not give a more 
extensive and Platonic treatment of the “fall” than Rufinus has transmitted. 
His text seems to be an attempt to obfuscate the real doctrine of Origen, 
anyway. 

52. The following sentence (I 232 A) is final proof of this: ob wor doxodor 
Tay ‘EAAnuKay Kabapebey doyuatwv krrX. (Gronau makes much of the fact that 
Gregory and Chalcidius both distinguish between the more and the less ex- 
treme forms of metempsychosis and that both quote the same verse of Em- 
pedocles. But he does not mention this, that the quotation of Empedocles 
occurs in one essay (I 232 A) where there is no distinction drawn between 
two types of metempsychosis, even though Gregory here refers to Origen, 
who held the Platonie theory in a mild form and so was not to be confused 
with Empedocles, while the distinction drawn between the two types occurs 
in another (III 108 B). Nor can I see any remarkable resemblance between 
Gregory and Chalcidius, considering that the distinction was obvious and 
commonly known.) 

53. III 108 B ff. 

54. mpoxetoOar 6¢ Kael Ta TE THs Kalas Kal THs aperns bTodelyuaTa. 

55. 1 233 A: mporiporépay thy tv Oauvw Cwhy Tis dowparou diaywyis €k TobTwy 
dmobexvoovow . . elmep éxetOev pev 7 mpos Kaklay KaTamTwots yeyover, evredbev 5é 
pos aperny éemavodos yiverat. 

56. III 109 C ff. 

57. This and I 232 A Gronau refers to Anaxagoras; but in the latter 
passage it is Empedocles to whom direct reference is made. If one turns to 
Plutarch’s Adversus Coloten, he will find not only apt quotations from Empe- 
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docles but a defense against the very arguments Gregory is here advancing 
(Adv. Colot. 1111 E-1113 C). In III 116 C ff. Gregory asks how it is that 
the birth of a man and the fall of a soul are simultaneous. -If men and women 
should cease from intercourse, would evil no longer attack the souls in heaven? 
This is the argument of Lucretius III, 776 ff. (quoted by Gronau), and it 
looks as though Gregory knew Epicurean doctrines as well as Stoic. 

58. III 112 C ff. 

59. A reminiscence of Phaedrus 247 A. 

60. rH ToD mavTds oumTEpiTodoOdyTaL duWHoEL. Phaedrus 246 B: wavra obpavov 
mepimodet and 247 C abras reprayer ) wepipopa. These approximate quotations 
seem to me to show that he was quoting or reconstructing the passage from 
memory, as does the queer perversion of Republic 619 C. Plato there speaks 
of a soul “who was one of those who came from heaven and who in his former 
life had lived in an orderly community.” Gregory remembered the passage 
as saying that the soul in heaven lived in an orderly community, and twice 
he thus reproduces the passage, III 112 C, I 229 B. 

61. III 112 GC. See Phaedrus 246 C: 4 5& wrepoppvncaca (the same word 
is used by Gregory) géperat Ews av oTEpEod TiVvOs avTiNaBnrat, caua yqivov haBovca. 
In I 229 B-C: ei 6& kal aroppuf ris Tod ayafod perovaias, mpds Tov THe Blov 
kato\obaivey...., he was thinking rather of Phaedrus 248 C. My conten- 
tion that Gregory wrote such passages without reference to books is strength- 
ened by a similar mélange from the Life of Moses I 337 A-B: d@avarov 
elvar thy Wuxi kal 7 wher grrocogia gnoiv [which could refer to almost any 
school but the Stoa or the Garden]... . &ddAa peraBaivery amd cwuaTwv els 
odpara Kai & AoyiKfs ghaews eis GAoyov abriy peragleoOa [Timaeus 90 E ff., 
Phaedrus 249 B]. Oedv etvai gnow adda Kai bAuKOy adbrov olerac [which fits the 
Stoies only; for Epicureans he would have said @eovs; it is utterly un-Platonic] 
Snusoupyov abrov duoroyet aAAa VAns pds Snuroupyiay dedpuevov [Timaeus 30 A] 
ayaboy re Kai duvaror elvac didwow [Timaeus 29 E] adda rapaxwpely ev Tots qoN\ots 
TH avaykn Ths eluapyerns..... [which seems rather to be meant for the Stoics— 
see Plutarch De Fato 574 D—than for the Timaeus 41 E where the fated laws 
are given by God]. Not the wildest Eclectic could have furnished the source 
for this passage. 

62. I 229 C. robrw 7G AOyw Tporiporépay amodeckvbovar Tis YuxTs THY TAapKa..« 
Néyovsr yap dua TO cua Thy Wuxhy yevéoOar . . way GE Td dia TL yevoMEVOY a&TLmoTEpov 
révtws tori roo bu’ & yiverar. III 125 A-B: gavepod raow Svros ort obdey TOV 
aWbxwv Kunrikny re Kal ab&gnrikyy & EavT@ Sivayw Exel, TOV 5 & vndbi evtpepomerav 
ore 4 avénows ore ) Tomi) Klynols éorw apugiBoros. See Phaedrus 245 C-D, 
Timaeus 34 B-C. Compare Plotinus III 7, 13. 

63. I 233 B-C. 

64. See Phaedrus 248 C-D. 

65. I 235 D; IIL 125 C: Aetrerar ov piay xal ray abray puxiis TE Kal o@p- 
aros apxiv Tis cvaTracews olecOar. 

66. III 128 A. 

67. Phaedo 64 C. 
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68. Also I 233 D ff.: If the body were elder than the soul orépnois would 
precede és. In I 256 A ff. Gregory remarks that even plants have a kind 
of soul, seeming to follow Timaeus 77 B ff., though he does not attribute to 
them ate@nots (uéxpe T&v Kar’ atcOnow Kwnuatwr obx égOace), in this agreeing 
with Aristotle (De Anima I 5, 410 B, 22) and dissenting from Plato (this 
agreement with Aristotle is noted by Gronau). 

69. I 236 C-D. Note a remarkable parallel in Philo, De Opif. Mundi, 
chap. 22 where after speaking of the development of the Operrixy and aic@nrixn 
divayus he adds, tiv yap rod Noyicpod taviv brepberéov ia Tos ~YaoKovTas Hipaber 
abroy éreovévat Oetov kal didvov dvra. Both Gregory and Philo are here repro- 
ducing Stoic belief; the latter feels that there is a contradiction between 
the theory of development and that of the soul’s eternity, while Gregory is 
trying desperately to compound a theory which will retain the advantages 
of both. For another sign of dependence on Philo, compare Gregory I 269 
A-D, a discussion of the life of man divided into periods of seven years each, 
with Philo, De Opif. Mundi, chaps. 35-36. 

70. Timaeus 39 E: jrep obv voids tvotoas ideas TG 6 Ete SFGov, otal re Everor kal 
daa, KabopG, Toabras Kal Tooa’ras dievonOn Sety Kal Tdd€ oXELY. 

71. III 128 B ff. 

72. Origen I 225 C (Greek from Justinian’s letter to Mena) ’Ev rj éru- 
ooupérn apxf} ToTovTOY apiuov TS BovAnpate abrod broorhaa Tov Hedy voepov odoiwy 
bcov AObvaTo Siapxéoa. Also the Latin of Rufinus I 225 C ff. 

(3. 22333Dak 

74. De Opif. Mundi, chap 22 


IV. Tue Divinr NATuRE 


1 Eg, Republic 379 C-380 C; Theaetetus 176 A; Politicus 273 B-C; 
Laws 896 E. 

2. Timaeus 29 EH. 

. If 381 A’ 

Th 20: fi. 

ee On ae 0 Go a 0s Oe 

112A; 

. III 25 B-28 B. Gronau refers this passage to Cicero’s Tusculans I 68 
and 70, and, on the assumption that the source of Cicero is Posidonius, refers 
the passage of Gregory to that source also. R. M. Jones has shown that the 
Ciceronian passage cannot come from Posidonius (Class. Phil., XVIII, July 
1923, 220); moreover, Gregory speaks of viewing the heavens 7@ d:avonrixg 
ris Yuxis ovOadus, a distinctly Platonic notion (see Phaedo 99 EK, Sophist 254 
A-B, Republic 527 E, 533 D, 5380 D). 

8. Gronau calls the sentence of Gregory quoted above (III 24 A) “Stoic” 
as though it could have come only from that school and thinks to enforce 
the argument by pointing out the criticism of Epicurus’ failure to go beyond 
the senses, which immediately precedes. Atticus (in Mullach’s Fragmenta 


NID OP w 
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Philosophorum, III, 191) has this same arraignment of Epicurus and later 
(p. 193) uses the argument concerning shipbuilders, etc. to prove the provi- 
dence of God. The “‘dazzling” of the eyes when they try to look on God is 
common to Philo and may be traced to Plato (see R. M. Jones’ article in 
Class. Phil., X XI, April 1926, 102). 

9. II 933 B-D. 

10. See Zeller, III Teil, 1 Abteilung, S. 144. Especially 1 Bemerkung: 
Avoyévns kai Kvedv6ns kal Oivoriéns tiv tod Kdopou Wuxi (Gedy Eyoutr) ... « 
Tlocerdmvios veda voepoy Kal mup@des KTH. 

11. Timaeus 28 C, Cratylus 400 D, e. g. 

12. Alcinous, chap. 10. 

13. e:¢-, 0) 121 Avi. 

14. We have seen that Gregory was acquainted with the Cratylus (see 
Introduction and II 1045 C) and sought to attach to it Eunomius’ doctrine 
of the divine origin of names. Whether he thought Plato ascribed the origin 
of names to God (as Gronau implies in his Dissertation, p. 64) or to the 
artificer of names who imposes name according to the nature of the thing 
named, he does not say; but he insists that a name can help us to under- 
stand a thing only through the related significance of the name to the under- 
lying nature of the thing named (III 256 A-B). He himself explains @es as 
derived from the é&vépyea Oearix? Kal’ Hv Ta réavTa égopa (II 121 D, II 960 C, 
II 1108 A, II 121 D, II 128 B). The etymology of otpavés as rév trav dparay 

. . dpov (II 1004 A) is not to be referred to Cratylus 396 B-C, as Gronau 
refers it. Here the etymology is given as from éyis dpGoa Ta ayw. 

15. I 333 B: obdéy t&v GAdwv, boa TE TH alcOnoe KaTadapBaverar Kal doa KaTa 
Sudvoray Oewpetrar, T@ OvTe UyeoTHKE TAY THs UTEpavw éEoTwons ovsias Kal aitias TOU 
mavros ay’ As e&irra TO Tay. 

16. For a similar use of the figure see Letter XIV 1052 A: (referring to his 
sharing a letter) xowdv mpotOnka tots mapodot TO KEpdos Kal Twavres meTElxXoV, TO OAOV 
éxaoTos Exe gidoveckodyTes, Kal ok NAaTTOULHY EYw. 

17. I11 92 C-93 A. Compare Alcinous chap. 10 ravros ayafod airios dv... 
ode cup BEBnkée Tt adTO.... TE Gyabdv * KaTa MEeTOXIY Yap TLWoOs Egat OvTOS Kal wadoTA 
&yabérnros. For Gregory’s words ovd& & 7G kad@ kwoupérn, see Republic 380 E. 
For obre rv Emory xivnow & éaur7 déxerar, see Symposium 200 A ff. 

18. Republic 381. 

19. II 933 A-B. (This passage is also to be referred to Timaeus 37 D ff., 
for Gregory sharply distinguishes between the phaenomenal and the eternal 
ideal world on the basis of time, this element attaching only to the former. 
All things in the intelligible world are outside the realm of Time); II 469 C; 
II 336 A (see also Alcinous, chap 10); III 96 B-97 B. (From the premises 
of the argument in the Republic Gregory here deduces the infinity of God, 
though in II 456 D he compares His eternity to a circle: ob yap mpds Tv 
Teprypagny Tov KbKAov BAérovTes AANA Tpds TO SpoLoy TOD TavTaxXdey aANTTOU TIS 
fwis agop&vres. Compare Sophist 244 E [quotation from Parmenides] and 
Alcinous, chap. 10 76 oxfpa gioe rédedv Ect Kal obuperpov. Gregory’s com- 
parison is temporal, not spatial.) I 500 A. 
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20. Il 1253 C: rip Oeérnra wey & TG TacxorTL elvar duooyovpueEr, ob pHY THY 
arab plow éurabh yevecbar.... See Republic 380 D ff. 

21. It 593'C. 

22. Gregory mentions the two names together twice, the only times he 
mentions the Stoic name, See Introduction. 

23. II 1304 D. 

24. I 333 B. 

25. I 1336 B-C. 

26. I 1333 B-C. See Philebus 30 C; Timaeus 30 B; Laws 961 D. 

27. Compare the arguments, based on a comparison of the divine éoyos 
with the human word, with such passages as Sophist 263 E: obxoty dcavora pny 
kal Novos Tabrév * mdi 6 pev evros THs Wuxis mpos adtnv diadoyos avev Pwrans Yry- 
youevos Toor’ abro uty éexwvouacOn, Siavora;—mavu pev otv.—ro 6€ y’ am’ éketvns 
pedua dud Tod orduaros idv pera ybdyyou KeK\nTae Novos; Gregory I 1333 D: 
yevvarar yap 6 oyos & TH Kapdia yerynoiy Twa akaTadnTTOy Kal GowpaTor . 
kal yervarac devrépay yerynow owparixiy dia xerlewy .... ; also Gregory LAGI C: 
In II 1297 C-D the problem of three being one, that is of more than one 
thing occupying the same space, is referred to the existence of more than one 
science in the human mind. The treatment, and even the words, are paralleled 
by Plotinus IV 3, 2; VI 5, 5-6, as Gronau has noted. 

28. Compare Plotinus VI 5, 7 for the figure oloy mpdcwma modha eis 7 Ew 
Kopugiy ExovTa eis TO Eiow par. 

29. II 180 D. 

30. Sophist 244 B-245 E. 

31. Parmenides 130 C: ri 5’, avOpemrov eldos xwpis nu@v kal Tv olor jpmets 
toudy révrwv, abrd 71 €ldos avOpwrov; Philebus 15 A-B, Republic 507 B. Plato’s 
solution of the difficulty, participation, is not stressed by Gregory, for he 
could not have God partake of unity and trinity. God must be unity and 
trinity and this is, to use Socrates’ words, a marvel (Parmenides 129 B-C). 
Aristotle stamped Plato’s theory with a name taken from this example 
(abroavOpwros), Ethica Nicomachea I 4, 1096* 34. See also Plotinus VI 4, 14: 
Kal yap é éore kal &repov ab kai wavra Opuod Kal ekaorov Exe drakekpimevov Kal av 
ob baxpibev ywpls krd.; IV 3, 2. Gronau has treated these references in his 
dissertation. 

32. This is quite Platonic, but Gregory forgets himself. He would not 
apply it to the “persons,” saying that each one partakes of the nature of 
divinity, for each one is itself God. 

32a. II 120 B. 

33. The distinction between the phaenomenal and intelligible world is 
drawn in II 129 D-132 C and the concept of multitude is confined to the 
former: Méva yap Kara obvOeow apiOpeira doa Kar’ diay meprypaghy Oewpetrar * 7 
be meprypagy & émipaveia owpatos....KTA....KaTadauBaverar. TO 5’ t&w robrwv 
Bewpobuevoy exgebye tiv dia Tv TowlTwy Teprypagny, 6 5é pH TEpLypagerat ovK 
apOpeirat, TO 5 yp Appobpevov ev TAHVE OewpnOjvar ob dbvara. See Plotinus V1 5. 
5. Parmenides 165; 144 E: 76 & apa aird Kexeppatiopevoy b1d Tis obaias ToAAG 
re kal &repa 7d TAROds torw. Gregory (directly following the above citation): - 
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Exel kai tov xpvodyv gapev, Kav els TodAovs Stakepuariferar TUTOUs, eva Kal etvar Kal 
AeyerOar..... 

34. “Know thyself” was early interpreted “know thine own soul” and was 
a commonplace long before Gregory (see Eliza G. Wilkins’ ‘Know Thyself’ in 
Greek and Latin Literature, 60 ff., Chicago Dissertations). 

35. In the Life of Moses a thoroughly Platonic account of falsehood and 
truth is given. I 333 A: dpiopds adnOetas, TO un dtaPevoOjvar THs TOU dyTos KaT- 
avontews (Weddos yap este yaytacia Tis Tepl TO pH Ov EyyLyvouEYH TT dLavoig, ws 
byect&ros Tod py brapxovros. aAnbaa 5é TOU SvTOs aAog~adys KaTavonats). See 
Sophisi 260 C: 76 yap ra uy dvra bokdafeay ... . ror’ éoti Tov Td Peddos Ev Savoia 
re kal Aoyous yryvouevor, also Republic 477 B, 478 D, 479 E. So it is that through 
contemplation of the sublime one recognizes ri wey éoriv &s adnOGs TO dv 6 TH 
abrod pboe: TO elvar exer * Ti OE TO wn Ov O &Y T@ Soxely Elvar povoy EaTiv, KTH. 

36. I 137 C: épas & ceavt@ Kai Tov Adyor Kal diavorav, miynua Tod dvTws vod 
te kai Noyou. Compare Philebus 30 D; for the divinity of the soul see Republic 
611 E. ovyyevris oboa 7G Oeiw xrrd.; I 137 D-140 D—God is simple in nature 
though working through complex means, for man is made in God’s image and 
in him there is one intellectual force which works through the senses in dif- 
ferent ways. (Compare Laws 961 D-E; Phaedo 79 C.) This argument from 
the nature of man to the nature of God has been noted as the one used for 
the Trinity, for which see also I 1340 B-C. Ei gudtosogety mepi rod Kat’ 
eixéva Kal dpoiwaw Beod Bove, o'Tw grioTdynaoY, OK EK THY EKTOS GX’ Ek TeV evTOs 
gov Tov KpuTrov Bedy yrmpicov &k Tis &v Gol TpLabos, THY TpLada Eriyvwh dv evuTOTTAaTwY 
TpaywLaTwv. 

37. 1 585 C-D. xapaxrip 6€ Tis THs aypacrov plaoews bia THS THY apeTav 
oxvaypagias Tots pos abriy dpaow éyylyvera, for all the virtues accessible to 
the understanding are not merely # 7&v Oelwy rreptywv axa. See Republic 510 E, 
516 A, 517 D. Previously it is said that the divine is inaccessible to the 
human nature and hovers above the rational part of man (70d Aoy.cpov Tay 
avOporav breprerouevov), seemingly a reminiscence of the difficulty experi- 
enced by the mortal charioteers in the Phaedrus myth. The constant repeti- 
tion of the impossibility of ascertaining the divine nature is noteworthy as 
alienating all such passages from any sort of Stoic influence. 

38. IL 17 A: domep 5 Tov Adyov & T&v Kab’ Huds avadoyiKs Ext THs UmreEp- 
Kemevns eyvwuev gloews, KaTa Tov a’Toyv TpoTov, Kal TH Tepl Tov IIvebuaTos évvoia 
mpocaxOnoouea, oKids Twas Kal pLunuata THs aypadrou duvayews E&Y TH Kal’ judas 
Gewpodyres gioe where the oxds is the word with which Gregory expresses 
participation. Compare Plato’s manner of saying that we must learn of the 
Divine through the divine in us, Timaeus 90 D. 

39. The arguments which the Posidonians might adduce from parallels 
between Philo and Gregory on this ground are rendered nerveless by the 
refutation of the Posidonian characteristics of the Philonic passages (see 
R. M. Jones, Class. Phil., XXI, April 1926, 105). 

40. I 440 C-D. 

41. There follows upon this passage the argument that the soul is to be 
known from the body by seeking 76 xpurrdv ard T&v gawopuévwr. The soul 
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itself teaches that it is avAos and dcdaparos and uses the body and the senses 
as tools, since after death these latter remain but are useless. With this is 
to be compared Phaedo 70-80 to which we have often referred. Gronau 
admits that this is un-Stoic but claims that Gregory is trying to adapt Posi- 
donius to Christian theology and for this reason has himself, in taking over 
Stoic theory, divested it of its materialistic stamp. He points to the materi- 
alistic language sometimes used by Gregory; but where can he find any 
philosopher who, in explaining the intelligible, does not use examples from the 
phaenomenal world? ‘For men with bodies Absolutes are hard to track and 
find,” and Gregory is no more to be held on this score than Plato. Never 
once can Gregory be found to abandon or forget the distinction between the 
intelligible and phaenomenal world, between the immateriality of the soul 
and the materiality of the body. In the argument for the immortality of the 
soul, which is based upon its immateriality, the same reasons are urged as 
Plato gives against the theory of the soul as an harmony. (Compare Gregory 
III 24 B ff. with Phaedo 94 B ff.) 

42. I 804 B: obd& yap r&v rapepxomerwy early HuéTEpov. THs yap ay Tis KpaT- 
hoee TOU TapodiKod TE Kai peovTos; Exel oby Eupevov Kai WoabTws EXE H vonTN TE Kal 
&vAos glots 7 5€ UAn mapépxeTar bia pofs Tivos Kal KivNoEwWs TavTOTE GAdoLoUMEVT ~ 
dvaykalws 6 Tov éatGros xwpifouevos TS aotTarodvTt TayTws TUUTapayéepeTat * Kal 6 TO 
mapepxouevoy Kal 76 éoTds KaTahiTay augorepwr Sapaprave....KTr. See Phaedrus 
247 C ff.; Cratylus 439 D ff.; Phaedo 87 D; Timaeus 37 E, 43 A-B; Symposium 
207-8. It is through the distinction of the ideal, intelligible world as real 
from the unreality of the phaenomenal world that Plato sought to solve the 
riddle of flux and permanence. rottw yap T@ TpdTw Tay TO OvnTov owserat, ob 
7@ mavramact TO ato adel elvar Womrep TO Helov AAA TH TO amidy Kal Taharobpevov 
érepov véov éyxaraXelrew olov abro qv (Symposium 208 A-B). 

43. I 804 A. See Apology 36 C:un mporepov pnre T&v Eavtod pndevos Empwed- 
cicbat mply éavrod Exmpedndein. I Alcibiades 130: Yuxny apa juas Kedeber yrwpicat 
6 émiTatTwv yv@var éavrov. 

44. III 509 B-D. 

45. I 1332 A: Ei Bote yrvar Gov, tpod\aBav yt ceavTov. .... For Plato’s 
proof of the existence and nature of God from the soul, see Laws 897, Phaedrus 
246 B, Philebus 30 D: & rf rod Avés gice Baoidixny Yuxny (Epets). 

46. For this same distinctively un-Stoic characteristic of the flight of the 
mind in Philo see R. M. Jones’ article, Class. Phil., X XI, April 1926, 105. 

47. I 620 B. 

48. Phaedrus 249 C: 4 ux cvpropevbetoa 0€G Kai brepidodca & viv elval papev 
kal avaxivaca eis 7d dy Svrws. (For the substitution of trepxtmrw for avaxiaTw 
see Proclus In Timaeum III 346 B, cited by R. M. Jones.) 

49, I 773 A-B: péd\dovras rpocBaivew 7G TvevpatkG tis Oeoyvwoias dpa ev 
@ 76 OfAv yevos Tav oyiopGy pera THs VALKTjs aTooKEUTS TH KATH Katanetrerar Biw. 
For this interpretation of the female side of humanity see I 328 A: 7 per yap 
bruh Te Kal Eurrabeorepa didbeots pds Hy 7 avOpwrivn ygiats KaToALcBalvovTa yepeTat 
76 Ov THs Cwas... Philo: Leg. All. I, chap. 8; Leg. All. III 16; also Plato’s 
connection of the female with the body, the male with the mind: Sym- 
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posium 208 E ff. In II 317 A a purely scientific method of research is 
outlined: mas Xdyos é& Tav gavepdv Te Kal maow €eyrwopnerwy Tas apxas 
AapBavav tots augusBnrovpevors bu’ abrod éEwaye THY mloTw Kal obK ay Erépws TL 
Katadngbein TOY KeKpupperwv, U1) TOV Ouodoyoupevwy Huas mpos THY TGV adnwv cbveow 
xetpaywyovvrwr. See Plato’s remarks on the dialectic, Republic 533 C—D; the 
outline of method, Phaedrus 237 D; Aristotle, Metaphysics VII 1029 B 3-12; 
Alcinous, chap. 5: 7 6€ (avadvors) dca TOv Secxvypevwy Kal brodekvuperwv avodos éxi 
Tas dvamodelkrous Kal Guécovs mpotdces. See also Gregory IL 969 C: 
"Kote... . €mivora Epodos evperikt) Tav ayvooupery bia THY mpoveXGv ... . TH TPwT] 
mepl Td orovdatouevoy vonoe, TO égetfs éLevpicxovoa. Even in these discussions, 
however, Gregory takes pains to recall the difference between the phaenomenal 
and intelligible worlds, e.g., II 1101 D ff. 

50. Republic 529-30. 

51. III 33 B ff. ras yewperpixas Egddous dia Tay alcOnrSv xapayuatwv mpos Ta 
imrep alcOnow Huas xepaywyovoas. See Alcinous, chap. 7: airy (1.e., 7 Tod wabeu- 


5 - , : : \ 1 pf eg a, 
atikod Bewpia) . . . . Onyouca tiv Wuxnv Kal mpos éwioxefy T&v oyTwy axkpiBeav 
bf n n ’ 
Tapexouevn. xXpnouov .. Kal 7) doTpovouia Kab jy év TH o'pav@ Deacoucla aoTpwv 
TE yYopas Kal oUpavod .... KTA... . €& @Y KaTa Tia oikelay Oddy Kal TOV aTavTWY 


Snuvoupyov &nrnoouev, petiovTes ATO TOUTWY THY LabnuaTwY HoweEp Tos UToBaNpas Kal 
oroxelwv. Republic 530 A-B; Phaedo 79 C for the use of the senses by the 
soul; Republic 525 A. 

52. III 681 B-C. 7 6& kapdia rots Neyouevors Te Kal BAeTopevors ebppawopuern, 
Tv &epacroy éruTovTO pLakapLoTyTa, bla THv Paivouevwy yxEipaywyoupevn Tpos TO 
ééparov. Here occurs, as often, a figure (that of the seal) which was in common 
use among the Stoics. The meaning of the passage—the advance through the 
phaenomena to the invisible—precludes the possibility of its having come 
from a Stoic source. Many of the so-called Stoic parallels are of this nature. 
Gregory uses Stoic words that have passed into general use in passages utterly 
un-Stoic. With this passage compare Alcinous, chap. 7: de? yap dt€ws amd 
TOV OpaTaey Kal ard Tey akovoTay peraBatvew én’ Exetva & Eat Lely Movw TS Tis PuxTs 
AOYLTU@. 

53. III 365 B.- 

54. Alcinous, chap. 7. 

55. 1624 C. 

56. The Phaedrus is the chief source for Gregory’s treatment, though he 
mixes in references to the Symposium, also ‘“The man whose spiritual eye [rév 
Tis Wuxis d¢badpov. see Sophist 254 A, Republic 533 D] is clear and who can 
see such things xaipew édcas tiv bAnv tiv broBeBAnuerny TH Tod Kadov idéq, olov 
broBabpa Twi TS dpwuevy XpHoerar wWpds Thy TOU vonTou KaAXous Dewpiay [Symposium 
211 C: a6 r&vde r&v Kad@v éexeivov rod Kadod del Emavievar Womwep ErravaPabpois 
xpapevoy....] od Kata perouciay Ta &AXa Kaa yiverar Kal dvouatera”’ (III 364C), 
which is a clear exposition of the participation of phaenomena in the ideas 
(Symposium 211 B, Phaedo 100 C). Most important for a consideration of 
the sources of Gregory is the observation that references to different Platonic 
dialogues are woven together differently in different passages to suit the 
need of the matter under discussion; the following passage from the exegesis 
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on Ecclesiastes furnishes an excellent example. I 624 B: ’A\\a ratra pev pe? 
ravtws [i.e. that God is also creator of the fleshly organs] 6 unmw ris capKés 
ziw yevouevos pndé akpiBGs mpds thy bWodrnrépay draxipas fwhv. [Phaedrus 249 C: 
avaxbWaca eis TO by Ovtws| "Emel 6 ye mematdevpévos Ta Bela pvaoTypra obK ayvoEt 
Tavrws Ort oikeia pev Kal Kata ygvow Tols avOpwros éoTiv  Cwn H Tpos THY Oeiay 
gbaw dpowmpevn [Theaetetus 176 Cl. 7 6€ aicOnrixn CwH, 61a THS THY aicOnTnpiwv 
évepyelas dueEayouévn, Ext toiTw yiae dSéboTa Ey @ THY T&Y gaivoLevwy yrdouw 
dbnyov yevéoOar THs Wuxiis mpos THy Tav dopaTtwy eriyywow [Timeaus 47 B-EH; 
Alcinous, chap. 7]. The combination of these various Platonic notions in a 
passage which is not primarily philosophical, but exegetical, is sufficient 
proof of Gregory’s ability to use such ideas without reference to a handbook 
in which these doctrines would be treated in widely separated sections (see, 
for instance, the arrangement in Alcinous); and, more, it shows how deeply 
Gregory’s thought was saturated with this fundamental Platonism which 
would have made it impossible for him to copy from handbooks, even when 
he used them, doctrines which were at variance with the basic Platonism of 
his own thought. 

57. II] 181 A. Following in 181 C there is a remarkable parallel to the 
language of Alcinous. Gregory says wa 6€ rap& ra pabquara dbev Onyerar mpds 
apernv 7 Stavora, yewperplay TE Kai GoTpovomiay..... Alcinous, chap. 7: airy (rod 
pabnparixod Oewpia) Onyovca tiv YuoxAv kr’. Both Plato and Gregory insist upon 
the inefficacy of the correct principle without ethical practice and vice versa 
(Gregory I 1057 B; Euthydemus 289 B; Alcinous, chap. 2). 

58. See Symposium 211 A. 

59. III 361 C-364 A. This is exactly what the Stoics do, for they stop 
at the boundary of the physical heaven and look back at the wonder of the 
cosmos instead of looking up to the intelligible forms. 

60. I 401 D ff. 

61. III 368 C: pds éxetvo pdvoy Epwrik&s . . eer 5 ox Erepwbev Exer TO Kadov 
elvat ov0€ more 4} Tpds TL TOLODTOY eat. See Symposium 211 A. 

62. II] 365 C—D: odkoty 6 raons mkpias Kal capKikhs dvowdlas EavToyv aToaTHTAS 
kal révrov Tov TaTeway Te Kal xaya(nwy brepapleis’. . Exelvos Etpnoe TOY povoY 
ériOuptas akvov kal yernoerar kal abros Kaos 7H KahG TpooTedacas. Compare 
Symposium 212 A, Republic 511 B-C. 

63. III 368 C. 

64. Phaedrus 256 A-B. 

65. Phaedo 79 C-D. 

66. This is the ascetic attitude and is championed by Gregory in the 
ascetic essay on Virginity. See III 348 B ff.: raoa yap éore orovdy Tov Tovotrov 
Biov [the virginal life] d7ws py TO dWnddov Tis Yuxis dia Tis émavacTacews THY 
jdovav tarevwf Kal avi Tov peTEewpoTopety Kai cis Ta Gyw BEereLY Thy Ovavoray 
Nuay mpos Ta capkos Kal aiwatos KaTevexOetoay Tay TeceEiV. (See Phaedo 82 E-83 E 
for the evil effect of bodily pleasures on the soul; Phaedrus 246 C: redéa pév 
oboa perewporope?.) The soul dragged down by the body is compared to 
swine that have their eyes turned to the ground and cannot glance at heaven, 
which is expressed in the language of metempsychosis in Timaeus 91 E. But 
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the soul that is not foreed to bodily attachments transfers its épwriKxyy 
Sivauw ard Trav owuatiKkav éxi thy vonrny Te Kal GuAov TOD Kadod Dewpiay. (See 
Phaedo 83 B.) Here I must mention a queer passage from the third epistle 
in which Gregory uses the language of the Phaedrus (246 C) ascent in speaking 
of the resurrection of the body. One becomes light, he says (III 1016 C) and 


2 Y \ Ua o~ LA sd n 2 , Lal 2 \ 4 
éEeXagpbvas 61a Kabapwrépas Cwhs Hore alt@ vevéedns Siknv cuppEeTewpoTopeEly ETL TA 


dvw thy capxa... . We shall see later what insuperable difficulties he had 
with this Christian doctrine. 
67. 1 697 A. 


68. Republic 509 B. 

69. See especially Republic 518 A-B. The ascent of the soul from the 
phaenomenal to the real is the meaning of the allegory of the Cave, and the 
language of this Platonic figure was incorporated by later authors in their 
accounts of the flight of the soul. It is in the spirit of the Phaedo passages 
(79 C-D, 82 D ff.) which portray the senses as hindrances rather than instru- 
ments of the mind in its search for truth; and Gregory has many references 
to the allegory in this sense: I 1225 B: ri wore dpa éoriy éxelvo 76 gas @ TO 
fop@des Toto THs avOpwrivyns yloews omNAaLoY &Y TH TapoyTe Piw ob KaTavyaferar. 
In speaking of a man who finds God within himself and comes to scorn his 
former standards, he says (I 453 B) as et rus rév & gudakp TexXPevTwy peya TL 
Kplywy ayabov etvar Tov Cogov @ éverpagn TE Kal ovrynvénoer, Elta THs braifpov XapiTos 
peracxay KaTaywwoke THs Tporépas abrov Kpicews, a direct reference to the altered 
view of the man who has ascended from the cave. The imprisonment, the 
love of the dark, the subsequent scorn of it, all are direct quotations from 
Republic 514-516. In I 824 C ff. the divine virtue is the idea of good which 
like the sun makes the unseen visible to us and the unapproachable our 
possession, and like the sun we look at it first in a mirror (Republic 517 C; 
516 A). In I 763 B ff. there is a mixture of Platonic doctrine; reference to 
the slow growth of the mind’s authority over the senses, which is drawn 
from Timaeus 44 A ff.; the inability of the eye of the soul to look at the sun 
of truth (with this reference to the Republic, the presence of the words &xAvs 
and 6pixdn points to II Alcibiades 150 D); the enslavement and bestializing 
of the mind by the pleasures of sense (Republic 589-90). The exegesis of the 
passage: ‘the eyes of the wise man are in his head” is shot through with 
reminiscences of the allegory of the cave. I 681 D-685 B: for example, 
pakaptor? av yevorto THs dtvwrias exe Exovoea Tos O¢Madpuols OOD odK eaTLW 7 TOU 
KQKOU €TLOKOTNOLS. 

70. 1588 B. In II 948 A Gregory says: ‘How can the same soul ascend 
above the heavens in concern for the invisible and also slip down to material 
affections dragged by the weight of the body (see Phaedo 79 C: é\kerac bro 
Tod odaros and 81 ©)? Who would not be inclined to believe that he has 
Twa djuov Wuxav év éavte@? (Republic 591 EH: awoBd\erwv mpos tiv & ait@ wodureiav 
xr\.). Plato’s comparison of the soul to a civic commonwealth (at times repre- 
sented as the body and soul together) has given Gregory a figure easily adapted 
to the exegesis of Scriptural texts. On the “peacemakers” he remarks | 1289 
D ff. that the true peacemaker is the one who brings to concord riy & 
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éavTG oraow Tis capkds Kal rod mvebuatos when the law of the body, which 
fights against that of the soul, is no longer at work but is subordinated to the 
rule of the better. In this way will man be made simple and unified and so 
like to God. (See Republic 589 ff.) Peace results in a man, he says (III 
261 A ff.) when fleshly considerations are placed under the leadership of the 
divine part of him; and this figure is developed (II 576 C): 4 érawery rupavvis 
Th ovnmaxta THs cogias THY Tay walGv SnuoKpatiay eis THY Tov vov wovapxtiav pwEeTa- 
Kevacaoa dovAaywyel Ta Kak&s eis EXevOepiay agnriafovta * TavTa Ta TwUAaTLKG TE 
kal yhiva \eyw gpovnuara. The entire Republic is built upon this figure; see 
especially 440 A-E, 556 E, 559 D-E; Sophist 228 A-B; also Plotinus IV 4, UC 
But while the conclusion here is that the mind must control the lower parts 
of man and so attain to peace, the other conclusion is also drawn (III 512 D), 
that only when the mind is released from the body by death can it be free 
of this incessant war. See Phaedo 66 D. 

71. III] 484 D. See Republic 527 D-E, 533 D. 

72. The passage is in the ascetic essay on Virginity and is not to be sharply 
criticized for its logic; it is an attempt to be poetical after the manner of the 
Phaedrus. 

73. See R. M. Jones’ article in Class. Phil., XXI, April 1926, 106, for the 
passage from Maximus of Tyre cited as Stoic by Capelle and Gronau. 

74, IIL 97 B Af. 

75. Adv. Math. VII 93. 

76. See also Timaeus Locrus 102 B. 

77. In the passage cited by Gronau from Gregory II 21 C occur: rob 
peréxovros, MAN As péroxXos THY Heiwy ayalav, Tav ayabav perovolay, Man as having 
Ti eperw pos TO oikeiov, God as 7O merexduevov—concepts which are utterly 
un-Stoic and as characteristically Platonic. 

78. Consequently that Sextus cites them (in the passage above quoted) 
and that Chalcidius (chap. 51) does the same cannot throw any light on the 
commentary of Posidonius. Proclus (In Timaeum II 232 C) does so and so 
does Aristotle (De Anima 404 b). The Empedoclean passage in Diels, Frag. 
109 is taken from this passage of Aristotle. 

79. Gorgias 510 B :gédos pou Soke? exaoros éxaorw elvar ws oldv re madara 
dvmrep of madaol TE Kal codol hEyovaw, 6 Spotos TH Opoly. Lysis 214 B: rots rap 
cogwratwy ovyypauacw evrerixnkas Taira alta heyouow bre TO Opotoy TO Spolw 
avaykn ael pidoy elvat; 

80. Phaedo 65 B ff. 

81. 1 1145 A-B. 

82. See Plotinus I 2, 1: Bobderar 5¢ } Yux} Gebye Ta Kaka, PEUKTEOY evred0ev. 
tls obv ) guyn; 06S enow dpowHhnvat. 

83. I 1200 C. 

84. 1961 A. 

85. Compare also Republic 500 C—D; 613 A-B: émirmdebwr dperiy eis boov 
Svvarov avOparw Suovotcba He. For the flight from the body, Phaedo 65 D. 

86. Phaedo 69 C. See also Phaedo 67 C and Sophist 227 D-E. 
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87. Plotinus I 2, 1 (quoted above); I 2, 3-7 is devoted to a consideration 
of the virtues as purifiers, with Plato’s words often quoted. 

88. See also III 96 B: the delight in goodness expels all else, and the soul 
having thereby become am)oiy re kai GvAov ayaOov has need for nothing. 

89. See also Theaetetus 185 D ff. 

90. III 92 C ff. 

91. Symposium 200 A ff. 


V. Goop Aanp Evin 
. Zeller, III 1, 176 ff. 


. e.g., IL 32 C: rovnpia raca & 7H TOD ’ayabod oreonoe Xapakrnpiferat KTX. 
. Zeller, III 2, 435. 
. Zeller, II 1, 719 ff. 
. In the pseudo-Platonic Axiochus 369 E Socrates says: Zuvarres 
dvetiNoyloTws, TH oTEepnoe Tav ayabay avTracaywv KakGv aicbnow, which Gronau 
in his dissertation seems to take as a parallel to Gregory. 

6. Zeller, III 2, 601 ff. 

7. See above, chap. 3. 

8. See Gronau, Dissertation, 9. 

9. Origen I, 227 A, Rufinus’ translation. 

10. Origen IV 136 B_ both this and the above are quoted by Gronau . 

11. See I 333 A—-B where Gregory defines truth and falsehood in Platonic 


words: Weddos yap éort yavracia Tis Tepl TO pH Ov Eyytyvouern TH Stavola ws byerT@TOos 


ormnwnd 


Tov pn UrapxovTos. adnOea 6, 7 TOU dvTOs aGo~ads KaTavonols. Kal oUTW.... TLS 

. Tats DWnAats..... éugurtocognaas peN€Tas WOALs KaTavonoe TL peV EOTLY WS 
aAnPas TO Ov 6 TH abrovd yiceL TO Elvar Exel. Ti dE TO UH Ov 6 Ev TS Ookety Elvar ovoy EaTiv. 
See Sophist 236 B-C, 260 C, 263 D, 264 A; Republic 477 B-479 E; Par- 
menides 166 A. 

12. rodro roivuy 76 ayabdy ro brép 76 ayabov. Compare Alcinous, chap. 10. 

13. Parmenides, 130 C—D. 

14 Plotinus I 8 zepi rod riva kai wébev Ta Kaka. 

15. III 176 B; for the argument here based on yvaais, see Republic 478 B. 

16. Plotinus I 8, 1. 

17 Gregory II 28 C; Plotinus I 8, 3. 

18. Gregory II 25 A: Gregory uses the figure of light and darkness: 
TOU yguros beapdéevtos 5 Cégos exnxodolOnoe, TapdyTos 5é obx ~orw xTrA. But he 
becomes confused and carries the figure too far until he talks of an actual 
yéveots &vaytiov. This is partly due to the fact that he is about to speak of 
the “free will.’’ Plotinus I 8, 5. 

19. Gregory III 1020 D ff.; III 176 D ff. Plotinus I 8, 5; I 8, 9; 1 8, 18. 

20. II] 176 D ff. Though xadarep ris Aun xr. is directly parallel to Plot- 
inus I 8, 13. 


21. Undoubtedly a reminiscence of the comparison between the sun and 
the idea of Good. 
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22 93 Bs AGC die 

23, TM LIG.e: 

24. III 117 B-C; III 120 A, III 117 D ff. The passages are direct attacks 
upon the fall of the soul and metempsychosis as pictured in Phaedrus 248 C ff.; 
Timaeus 90 E; and upon the idea of a judgment incorporated with this theory 
in Phaedrus 249 A. 

25. III 120 B; Phaedo 69 C: 4 gpovnets Kabappos Tes. 

26. Though in I 192 A ff. he says that the evil in Man springs from the 
unreasonable part of his nature which he shares with the brutes. The déyos 
may be perverted to the service of the adoya, in which case man becomes 
more brutish than the brutes (Republic 589 C—D), or the édoya to the doyos 
so as to be of service to good. 

275 TW 24D fee 1253 D: 

28. III 120 C ff. Compare Plotinus I 8, 9. 

29. II 24 D: éugberai mws 7d Kakdv evdoHev, TH mpoaptoe TOTE TUVLATaHEVOY 
bray Tis ard TOD Kadod yernrar THs WuxXTs avaxwpnors Where the absence of good 
is a necessary circumstance to the existence of evil but evil is no longer essen- 
tially and merely the absence of good. 1-1256 B: duod 76 édecbar 76 kakov 
igiorarat, TOTE els YEverw Tapayevouevoy dra éEXapeba. 

30. II 227 A; Republic 617 EK. 

31. II 25 A, III 120 C; I 184 B; Alcinous, chap. 31; Republic 617 E; 
Gregory III 101 D. 

Spy Ol Pl Oia 

33. Timaeus 86 E; Alcinous, chap. 31. 

34. II] 41 C ff.; 1184 C. See Timaeus 28 A-B, 37 E-38 B, 41 B; Republic 
380 D-381 C. 

35, 1-2015A-5: 

36. I 1249 C. 

Sel, It 7BX9.1D)- 

38. Again a reference to Republic 589 C-D. 

39. II 25 A. 

40. 1 189 C ff. 

41. IL 576 C; Il 25 B ff. In the latter passage Lucifer is much like the 
lower gods of the Timaeus who create man. Of him, Gregory says, 6c’ amarns 
TH mpoarpécer TOD avOparmov THY kaklay €upléas KTA. 

42. III 288 B: rAdvn tus T&v dpar&v TobTwr Kal pedvtwy del d.a Tafous a&dovyou 
kal mikpas Hdovas THY . . WUXI amaTaoa Kal yontevovoa mpos Kakiay exer deivny. 
Phaedo 79 C: @kerat bd Tod gaparos eis Ta ObderOTE KaTA TabTa EXoVTA kal avt? 
mAavarat Kal raparrerae Kal ivy. Phaedo 81 C: yuxt Bapiverai re Kal Edxerat 
rédw els Tov dpardv torov. Also later Gregory says that the Grace the Saviour 
brought is 7 yvaous ris &dnOeias and that the soul that strives piously toward 
God is made ebred7 Kai envoy rots THs aperys Spopors, aS Plato speaks of the 
teams of the Gods (Phaedrus 247 B) icoppérws eiqvia dvra padiws mopeverat. 
(Better perhaps Laws 880 A: éay per ris Tovovrors Tapapv0tors ebredys ylyyntrat 
ejvios dv ein.) 1 636 A: bre yap els Kaxiay 9 pbots eppeve, \NOn Tav ayabav evyer- 
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ouefa. See Phaedrus 248 C. The passage which is an interpretation of the 
text ‘‘There is no memory of the first, etc.’’ is an explanation based on the 
Platonic notion of the confusion in the minds of children (Timaeus 43 C) 
and reminiscence (e.g., Phaedo 75 E). 

43. II 1216 B: jets 6:a 76 tTpamivar mpos 76 Kaxdv Tod atpémrou TpocdenOnuev 
(perhaps for rpocedenOnuev) kt». Phaedo 250 A: éi 76 décKdv tparépevar (Woxal) 
ktr. III 372 B: exreody ris oixelas atlas otov macxovow oi &E d\tcOnUaTos éyKaT- 
evexOevtes BopBopw (see Phaedo 69 C and Plotinus I 8, 13 ad finem). 

44, III 352 B. Compare Phaedo 65 B-C, 67 C, 83 A. 

45. Besides passages cited above see III 176 A: éel 6€ rws 9 Tod &\nOas 
ayabov ayvora Kabarep Tis OpixAn TS StopaTiK@ THs WuxNs eweckoTnTE... . WoTE dia 
Tov Bafous ayvolas Thy akTiva THs adnOeias un dradvecPar. ... . Eipnrac yap TH 
adnOn Cwnv tis Yuxys ev TI weTovoia TOU ayabod évepyetabat, THs b€ ayvolas pos THY 
Gelayv Katavonow éurodifovons exrecety THs CwHs THY PuXY THY TOD BEeod pH wWETEXOVTA?Y. 

46. III 500 A ff.; I 737 B. 

47. I 1012 A; I 1196 C—D; III 261 B-C. See Republic 517 B—C; 508-9. 
In many of the passages already cited, as in III 261 B-C, Gregory calls the 
aperat the axrives rod #Alov THs SiKarocbyns OF Tod ayabod. 

48. Republic 353 A ff. where the dper7 of the soul is dixacocbyn. 

49. I 1241 C-1244 A: ob6& yap éore Suvvarov év te THs aperas eldos Tav NorTv 
diefevypevov, ato kal’ éaurd Tedelav THY dperny elva. (Also III 384 A: gaot.... 
uy) amecxicbar Tas aperas a\AnAwY KTA. Compare Alcinous, chap. 29: axdpioror 
oby eialy ai aperai GddAnAwY ai TEAELaL.) Ei ovv py Tavta TH dtkacocbyyn cvvGewpotro, 
aunxavoyv av ein TO etTOMEevoy ayabov elvac.... el d€ TavTOs TOD XELpoVvOS amLyTs 
6 THs dikacootyns Aoyos éoTly, away & EavTe TavTws TO ayabov TeEpieiingev. See 
Republic 443 D-E; Gregory I 1245 D-1248 A, where the divine dyos, the 
intelligible Good, and é:xacooivn are all synonyms. 

50. Gregory I 697 C: ris yap otk oldev Ste Kai 9 dpert wérpov ote TH peooTyTL 
Tay wapabewpovpevwy petpovmevov ; and I 927 A. See also Republic 619 A, Alci- 
nous, chap. 30, Zeller II, 1, 882 ff. with 2° Bemerkung S. 884, and Shorey, 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, 14. 

51. III 401 A: the words xaOas dxobew éore rv cogady seem to stamp the 
figure as a commonplace; but the actual words must point to Plato or to 
commentators who copied the figure from him. 

52. 1648 C-D. See Philebus 53 C ff. for the instability of bodily pleasure; 
for pleasure as a bait, compare Timaeus 69 D, Sophist 222 E. Gregory I 
993 C, for the pleasure of the soul as opposed to that of the body; compare 
Phaedo 83 A ff., Republic 582 B, 583 B. 

53. III 152 A ff. Compare Phaedo 83 A ff. and 69 C. The purification by 
the virtues and the carelessness of philosophers for material affairs have been 
discussed above in Gregory and Plato. 

54. [ 1297 A: cupepberai rws 7 Yuxy bia Tv cwparixGv aicOncewv mpos Ta 
nd€a tod Biov krA. (Compare Phaedo 83 C) Aca rodro oldy tie Aw mpds Ta 
n5€a To Blov TH aicOnrixp Svvaue tpooKoA\wpevn. .. . See Phaedo 83 D: domep 
HAov €xovta Tpoondol airiy pos TO oma. 
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55. III 97 B; 11297 A: dvcamrocraortws exer TobTwy ols suvepin. .... Phaedo 
108 B: the soul which has become attached to the body ayrireivaca kai woAda 
mafovoa Bia kal poyis ... . olxerat ayouern. 

Xo, OL aka} JD). 


57. Republic 380 B; Gorgias (at more length) 479. See also, for the figure 
of Jesus as physician of the world, Origen I 1047 A ff. 

58. III 677 A-B; man as a combination: Phaedo 80 A ff.; Plotinus I 1, 12. 

59. III 85 C-88 C. This passage is a patchwork of quotations from the 
Phaedo, most of which Gronau has given. I must give the passage here with 
a list of parallels which deviates somewhat from his. oidpefa deity drt padiora 
tols éy capkt Brorevovras 61a THs KaTa aperny Cans xwplfecOai mws Kai amodVecIar 
Ths mpos a’ray cxécews (Phaedo 67 A, 67 C, 69 B) twa pera tov Bavarov py wadw 
Gov Gavarou bewopefa Tod Ta elWava TAS TapKwdous KOAANS aTOKAaBaipovtTos (Gronau’s 
citations here are beside the point. See rather the repeated return of the soul 
to Hell, Phaedo 114 B, the necessity of death in an after life as punishment 
for murder, Laws 870 E, 872 E) adda Kkabarep deoudv rH Yuxi mepippayerTwr 
(A Platonic adaptation of an Orphie figure: Phaedo 67 D, 114 B-C; Cratylus 
400 C; Timaeus 73 D, 81 D-E) kotgos air kai averos 6 mpos TO ayaboy yernrat 
dpopos (Phaedrus 248 C, 249 A-B) ovéeuias abrny cwuarikijs axOndovos évedkovans 
(Phaedo 81 C, 79 C, Republic 538 D). as et tis dos bu’ dAwWY arrocapKwhein TH 
dtavoig macay Wuxns Kivnoty Te Kal &vepyeray ev Tots Mena THS TapKos aoXOA@Y O 
Tovovros ovdE THs GapKds ew yevouevos Tav Kat’ abriy TaOnuaTwy xwpiferar (Phaedo 
81 B-C) .... There follows the Platonic explanation of ghosts, that these 
body-loving souls cannot leave their bodies but flutter about the tomb, and 
are visible because of their connection with matter. (Phaedo 81 D. See 
Wyttenbach’s note on this passage for the ubiquitous quotation of it in anti- 
quity; Gronau quotes only Stoic passages for its use.) Now, while Gronau 
admits most of these parallels with Plato, he insists that the passage is Posi- 
donian because of its similarity to Cicero’s I Tusculan, chap. 75. R. M. Jones 
(Class. Phil. XVIII, July 1923,) has shown conclusively that this section 
cannot be Posidonian; but even if Posidonius did adopt this section of the 
Platonic thought, there is no reason for supposing that Gregory must have 
taken it from him, since even Gronau admits that Gregory had studied the 
Phaedo itself, and there is nothing in his sentences that is not in Plato. More- 
over, the likeness between Cicero and Gregory is not so striking as he main- 
tains, for Cicero says nothing of a “second death’”’ while Gregory makes much 
of this thought. What parallels there are, are Platonic passages which were 
quoted everywhere in antiquity. Plutarch speaks of two deaths (De facie in 
orbe lunae 943 A-B); but he makes two deaths necessary for all, one death 
resolving the tripartite soul to a duality, the other reducing it to a single 
essence. There is no hint of such an idea in Gregory. He definitely asserts 
that those who are not hardened by evil, go immediately upon their death 
in the body to their state of blessedness. (III 157 B ff.) The explanation 
of the word Hades as “‘the unseen’”’ used by Gregory (III 68 B) was common; 
Plato uses it in Gorgias 493 B and when, in the Cratylus (404 B), he gives a 
more recherché etymology, refers to it as the common interpretation. 
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60. III 41 B ff. 

61. e.g. Alecinous, chap. 25: dcmparos yap éorw obcla, aueraBAnros . . Kal 
vont? Kal dedjs Kal povoedys. ovKody daabvOeros, dduaduTos xTA. See also Wytten- 
bach’s note on Phaedo 78 B. 

62. von Arnim, Stoicorwm veterum fragmenta II Secs. 786-87. Posidonius 
accepted the definition of the soul as rvedpa éOepydv nor could he have believed 
in the eternity of the soul. (See Zeller III, 1, 603, 1ste Bemerkung.) Note 
also III 45 B the use of éxnua for the body, a use parallel to that of Timaeus 
69 C: airf 76 cGpa bxnua edocar. 

63. III 108 B-109 B. 

64. III 48 C: obxoty éoriy & abrots n Yuxn ev ols Arak éyévero KTH. 

(Gis, IDOE 7G) 183 7 

66. III 84 D ff. 

67, 1.225 Bi; 

68. I 205 D. 

69. III 136 C ff. A favorite idea with Gregory used here and in I 215 C ff. 
to explain the graduated marvels of the miracles of Jesus, and applied to the 
order of books in the Bible to interpret the meanings of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Songs. (I 768 A.) Origen also held to the “gradual restoration 
of the blessed state” (I 338 D). i 

70. III 145 B-149 B. Just before this in 141 A the material life is again 
spoken of as a flux (compare Timaeus 43 A) rote rijs Kwwnoews ANyouca bray 
kal rod elvar rabonra. (Compare Phaedrus 245 C ratdav éxov kujoews, Tatdav 
éxeu Cwis.) The same parallels occur again some sentences later (III 141 C), 
the exact words of Timaeus 43 A being quoted. In I 145 C recurs the language 
drawn from the myth of the cave—the guessing in the darkness and the truth 
as the sun, in the light of which we shall scorn these former guesses and 
doubts. ; 

71. III 104 A-105 A; I 1313 A ff.; III 133 C ff.; I 585 B-C. 


VI. ConcLusIOoNn 


1. See Billings, Platonism of Philo Judaeus, 21-22, et passim. 

2. For similar language in Origen see I 411 B ff. Here occurs the proof 
of the likeness of the soul to God and hence its immortality from the partici- 
pation of the soul in Divinity, the first part of which in Gregory Gronau 
claimed as Posidonian. Also there is the figure of the seeing eye and the light, 
which we have seen in Gregory. Consequently, we see that Gregory had a 
strong precedent for his Platonic exegesis in this Father whom we know he 
studied, while the language of participation renders a Stoic source unthinkable. 

3. II 321 C where God is the Good which the mind in participating does 
not diminish; for the communion explained on the theory of the participation 
in the ideas see I 737 D ff. The language of archetype and image is applied 
to the Father and the Son in III 720 C ff. also. 
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4. The two figures are sometimes used together as in I 1093 D: cuppep- 
opg@cba Néyet TS Xprora, 76 tdcoy Kaddos aAtoAaBovoa, THY TpwTHY THs GloEwWsS HUGV 
paxapiornra, Kar eikéva Kal Opolwo.w Tod mpwrov Kaddous TOU aAnfivod Kal povov 
apatcbeica krX. It is to be noted that a few sentences later the soul racay 
bAcKHY amoppuyapévn KnAtéa Kabapov Tov aknpaTov Kaddous ev EauTT TO Eldos aveTruT- 
woaro. The figure of the stamp was Stoic and Gronau would trace a passage 
like this to Stoic influence; but the soul has “flung away all material,” an 
idea utterly opposed to all Stoic doctrine and purely Platonic. The necessity 
for the use of material figures even when talking of the immaterial I have 
previously mentioned. Because Gregory was constrained by this human 
necessity we cannot therefore consider him a materialist; while the figure of 
the “stamp’’ was by his time too common to be an exclusive earmark of 
Stoicism. 

5. For example III 1028 A: éppqcavta 7G tarew@ rijs ploews nuav en’ evep- 
yeoia Tv avOpwmwy ovyKataByvar .. adda Kal & ToiTw yevéoBar Kal pH dcagetvar Td 
may axuBépynrov, a reference to the seeming carelessness of God in the Politicus 
272 EB: rod ravros 6 pev KuBepynrns olov wndadiwy olaxos ayéuevos KTA. Compare 
also II 802 A with Theaetetus 144 A-B, and III 1064 B with Republic 551 C 
and Protagoras 319 B-D. 
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ELECTRA 657-658; ARISTOPHANES’ 
WASPS 1115, BIRDS 1681 


BY 
JAMES TURNEY ALLEN 


Ie 
EURIPIDES’ ELECTRA 657-658 


HAEKTPA 
hey’, @ yeparé, TA5e KAvTaLujoTpa podwv’ 
Nexo pw’ aTayyerr’ ovcay Apoevos TOK. 


IIPEZBT2 

TOTEpa Taal TEKOVTAaY 7) VEewoTl On | 
HAEKTPA 

déx’ NAlous, ev olow ayveter EX. 
ITPEZBT> 

Kal 67) TL TOUTO pnTpl TpogBadrA€et Povor ; 
HAEKTPA 

née KAvovga AOXLA MOV VooNnuaTa. 
IIPEZBT> 

657 Tobey ; TL 5’ avTH gov pede SoKEts, TEKVOY ; 

HAEKTPA 


is \ U > bd ceil > 3 La) I 
val * Kal dakpvoe y’ asiwy’ Euwy TOKWY. 


If the text of verse 657, as given above, is sound, the question 
indicated by ri remains unanswered, as in Murray’s translation: 
“The queen! What care 
Hath she for thee or pain of thine? 
She will 
And weep my babe’s low station.” 
The effect of this is to make vai virtually a repetition of 7&e 
in 656. The direct question of 657 is ignored. 
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This is without a parallel in Greek tragedy. Elsewhere when 
vai follows a question it is a direct reply to the query, asin Aesch. 
Pers. 737 f., Soph. Oed. Col. 26 {., Phil. 369-372, Oed. Tyr. 682 
(vatxt); Eur. Ion 990 f., 1008 f., Androm. 585 f. (vat del. Lascaris), 
1058 f., Hel. 98 f. (vai L? P), Her. Fur. 1059 f., [ph. Taur. 741 f., 
Supp. 935 f., and even Med. 1275 ff. This is true also of wadora, 
uadoTa ye, Kal KapTa, Kal Kapta ye, éywye, and similar expres- 
sions, as also of negative replies like ovk, ovdév, ovk oida and jxoTa. 
Indeed, in most instances in the dialogue of the tragic poets, espe- 
cially in the stichomythic passages, questions are answered im- 
mediately either directly or by implication. A very common for- 
mula is Kal — Ye. 

There are however exceptions. Not infrequently the reply is 
postponed, the question being parried by a question, as in Oed. 
Tyr. 1128 ff., Trach. 402 {., Phil. 248 f., Hel. 97 ff., Iph. Taur. 
543 ff.; or followed by an ejaculation such as otuor, Oed. Tyr. 
1168 f., Hec. 177 ff., aiat, Hec. 181 f., 6a, Phil. 730 ff., ev, S. 
Elec. 828 f.; or an exclamatory vocative, as @ réxvov, Her Fur. 
1111 ff.; or a command (Oed. Tyr. 1164 f.); or a command suc- 
ceeded in turn by a series of questions until the desired informa- 
tion is received (Oed. Tyr. 739 ff., Hipp. 322 ff., I[ph. Taur. 1157 ff.). 
Occasionally the query is followed by a threat (Agam. 1625 ff., 
1643 ff.); or the answer is curtly refused and the interlocutor 
dismissed (Alc. 812 f., xaipwy 10’); or in the intensity of excite- 
ment the original question is forgotten, as the 7od Kopynv "Epexbéws 
déorowar eipw; of Ion 1106 ff.; or the person addressed is too 
deeply engrossed in his own thoughts to heed the inquiries of the 
other, as in Hec. 737-746, Hipp. 337-343; or the answer takes the 
form of action not of words, as in Phil. 815 ff. 

Different from these are the questions which are interrogative 
in form only and are equal to a negation (Med. 1891, Alc. 1083, 
Eur. Supp. 768, Oed. Col. 1418 f., Aesch. Supp. 965) ; or a command 
(Hel. 458, Troad. 341 f., Oed. Tyr. 332 f., 637 f., Phil. 975, Ajax 
593); or a wish (Agam. 622); or a taunt (Or. 1518, Hec. 1283, Ant. 
757); also those which are addressed to the dead (Or. 1238, Cho. 
495, 496); or to one who is not present (Or. 1284 f., 1345 fAgas 
341, S. Elec. 1409); or to a bystander who does not speak (Bacch. 
1122 f., Phoen. 1676, Hec. 1122, Hipp. 1084 f., Phil. 974); or to 
oneself (Phil. 895); and finally those which are intercalary in 
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character and do not call for a response, as in Phoen. 605, Iph. 
Taur. 777, Her. 535-8 (Chorus), S. Elec. 825 f. These evidently 
have no bearing upon the point at issue. 


But among all those which in spite of their great variety may 
be considered pertinent there is not a single example to fortify 
the assumption that vai in Euripides’ Electra 658—and it is not 
merely vad but vai‘ kal ....ye—can be dissociated from the 
question of the preceding line. With the examination of the evi- 
dence one’s diffident surmise becomes a settled conviction that the 
text of verse 657, as it has been preserved in the two manuscripts 
of the Electra, contains an error. For one cannot of course accept 
Keene’s contention that “What dost thou suppose thy mother cares 
for thee? is merely a more vigorous expression for dost thou swppose? 
and is naturally answered by vat.’’ This explanation is an echo of 
Paley’s note, and is a desperate subterfuge. 

Of the corrections which have been proposed, retaining the 
syllable TI, only two deserve mention: Seidler’s 1é6ev ; 71 8’ aif, 
kth.,1 and Kirchhoff’s 7odev ; 7i 6’ ; ad’rH, xrd. Neither is satisfac- 
tory. The first, because the old doctrine that ris vi could in clas- 
sical Greek begin a sentence was due to faulty interpretation, and 
is today in bad odor in spite of Kithner-Blass I. 8. 345, §90, 5; 
the second, because the idiomatic 7é6ev ; expressing negation— 
How? Of course not. Impossible! The very idea! Nonsense!— 
is not followed by another question containing 6€ unless there is a 
change of speakers. Wirchhoff’s reading was perhaps suggested by 
such a passage as Plato, Lysis 208 B: 


Ilobev, 7 6’ Os, E@ev ; Ti 6; HY 6” eyo. 
ovdevt ELeoTi avtovs TUTTEL ; 


But here there is a change of speakers, and the usage is not 
parallel. 


The examples of zd6ev; followed immediately by another 
question are Plato Symp.172 C: rdfev, fv 5° éyw, & TabKwv ; ovk 
oia8’ bru — — —— ovk éxidedqunkev ; Eur. Phoen. 1620; 7dOev ; rh pw’ 
aponv ad’ aroxreivas ; Kur. Androm. 84: rédbev ; Oédes ody &yeEXos 
ov wou pordetv ; Lucian Pseudologista 29: mwoev ; Tis oUTwWs €v AOYotS 

‘Compare the translations of Parmentier: ‘“Crois-tu qu’ elle a pour toi 


quelque intérét, ma fille?” and of Way: “How? Deem’st thou, child, she 
careth aught for thee?” But both keep the traditional reading ré 6’ abrf, xr). 
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peyandoroApos, ws.... Tplaway aizety ;and, with a slight variation, 
Eur. Alc. 95: ré0ev ; obk aby. Ti ce Oapoiver; One is tempted 
to add Soph. Phil. 1160: woev yap éorat Brora ; Tis Od’ €v aipats 
rpederat, KTA.; But the force of wd6ey is different. 


The list is not long. But a determined search among the 
writers of the classical period failed to reveal any instance of 
robev ; Ti 6€;2, One appears to be justified, therefore, in assuming 
that the syllable TI in verse 657 is an error. The obvious correc- 
tion is TO, exactly as in Aristophanes Frogs 795: 

ZA. ro xphm’ ap’ €orar; Al. vy Al’, dd yor y’ vaTeEpor. 

Here all the manuscripts, except R, and the older editions have 
rl (or ti) xpju’. But ri xpqua is no longer acceptable, and ri 
clearly wrong. R has 76, which was adopted by Bekker (1829) 
and is found in all recent editions. 


I propose therefore the following reading: 


Ilo0ev ; 706’ ai’rH cou pédew doxets, TEKVOV 5 

vat * Kal daxptoe y’ a&iwy’ éu@v TOKWY. 
“How? Dost think, my child, she hath this care for thee? 
Yea! And will weep for my babe’s high birth.” 


The tone of Electra’s reply is of course bitterly ironical, hence the 

rejoinder: pte abe ete 
tows * waAuv Tor wOov és KauTHY aye. 

But that she is justified in believing that Clytemnestra will come 

at tidings of her travail. the later events of the play make clear. 


2The rejective réHev ; not followed by a question occurs in Eur. Alc. 781, 
Hec. 613; Arist. Wasps 1145, Frogs, 1455, Eccl. 389, 976; Plato Crat. 398 C, 
Lys. 211 C, Gorg. 471 D, Menez. 235 C, Hipp. Maj. 285 E; Demos. De. Cor 47; 
Lucian, Pseudol. 13, Tim. 8, Prom. s. Caus. 12. 
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II 


ARISTOPHANES’ WASPS 1115 


TONAAXOU TKOTOUYTES NaS Els ATAaVO’ EvpHaeETE 
TOUS TpOTOUS Kal THY SlattTav adyély éuhEepecTarours. 
TP@TAa wev yap ovdey Hu@V CHov HpEeOrapuévov 

1105 uadrdov o€00upov éotiv ov6€ duTKOAWTEPOY’ 
e(Ta TAN’ Ouota TavTa odnél unyxavwpuca. 
EuddNeyertes yap Kal’ éEouods, WoTrepel TAVOpHULA, 
* * * * * * onus 
WoTEp OL TKWANKES EV TOLS KUTTAPOLS KLVOUMEVOL. 
és Te THY AAANV OlaTav EquEV EVTOPwWTATOL. 
TAaVTA yap KevTovuEV Gvdpa KaKTopiCouey Biov. 
GNA yap Knhyves Huty eialy éyKabjuevot, 

1115 ovK E€xovTEs KEVTpOV * Ol wevOYTES Nua TOU Popov 
Tov yovoyv kateaBlovaw, ov TadatTwpovpeEvoL. 


The similarity of this beautiful passage to Hesiod’s Theogony, 
594 ff.: 


e 9. Jt ld > 3 Ul / , 
ws 0° Om0T’ Ev GunVEdoL KaTNpEpeecot peNtooat 
Knonvas Bookovar 3 i i * 

* * * * * * 
ot 6’ Evtoobe pévovTes Ernpedéas KaTa ciuPdovs, 
aANOT PLOY KamaTov adeTepny Es YaoTEp’ AuavTaL, 


and his Works and Days, 305 ff.: 


Ul U ” Qe Ul 
Kno@nvedat Kofovpots etkedos Opuny, 
olTE UEALTOAwWY KauaTov Tp’xXOoVGLY aEpYol 
éobovTes, 


has long been recognized, and led Dobree to propose ITONON for 
TONON of verse 1116. This suggestion has been almost univer- 
sally adopted. 

But the change is a doubtful improvement. For what is the 
meaning of Tov @opou Tov wévov? Rogers declares that it has no in- 
telligible sense. He retains yovoy ‘the produce of the tribute,” 
and translates: “Eat the golden tribute-honey our laborious care 
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has wrought.” Starkie suggests “our distressful burdens,” and 
adds ‘‘doubtless the other meaning ‘tribute’ is also glanced at.” 
But the common interpretation is ‘‘tributi laborem, 1. e., tributum 
multo labore acquisitum’”’ (Blaydes), “Je tribut péniblement 
acquis” (Van Daele). None of these however is satisfactory, 
though the last receives some support from Aeschylus’ phrase 
roNvs AovTou moves ovpos (Pers. 751). But Hesiod’s pedtacawy 
kauatov (Op. 306), Euripides’ rovnua pedtooav (ph. Taur. 164), 
Tov €uov wolvwy Tovov (Phoen. 30), &\Xwv Tovov éaoTrecwy (Lon 1088), 
and Aeschylus’ rextovwy tovoy (Frag. 357 N?), all of which various 
editors quote, are not parallel. 

The difficulty of the passage centers in the word ¢dpov. This 
was more or less clearly perceived by Bergk, who proposed ééov 
rovpodod ; by Hamaker, who deleted v. 1115 and so destroyed the 
symmetry of the epirrheme and the antepirrheme; and by Van 
Leeuwen, who pronounced the latter half of v. 1115 corrupt, but 
had nothing to offer by way of correction. 

The word ¢dpos occurs in this play in at least four other pas- 
sages: 656 ff., 671, 707 and 1099 f. Of these the most interesting 
is the first. Bdelycleon asks his father to reckon up 


Tov popov nuiv amd Tay TONEwWY TVAANBSnY TOV TpocLoyTa’ 
Kaéw ToUTOV TA -TEAN Xwpls Kal Tas TOAAGS ExXaTOOTAS, 
TpuTavela, METAAN’, ayopas, Aywevas, prabovs Kal OnuLoTpaTa, 


and adds that the total income from all these sources amounts to 
approximately 2000 talents, of which sum the dicasts receive as 
their share only 150 talents. Now it is clear that in the passage 
under consideration, vy. 1112-1121, there is reference only to these 
150 talents, not to the entire revenue of the city. This is shown 
by the last two verses: 


GAN’ Evol boxe? TO AorTOY TGV TONLTaV EuBpaxD 
dats av pt) Xn TO KevTpOV, uN Pepey TpLwBodor. 


The pay of the dicasts was derived not merely from tribute 
money, but also from other sources, more specifically from the 
mpuraveta (659), which term the poet apparently uses to designate 
fines as well as fees. The stern old Athenians, armed with their 
xevtpa, had in the capacity of soldiers fought off the barbarian 
foes (1075 ff.), and then compelled the allies to pay tribute for the 
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enrichment of Athens (684 f., 1097 ff.). This was paid by the 
cities. But in 1112-1121 these Athenian ‘Wasps’ refer to an 
activity of a different sort. The key to the passage is found in 
Vive tt 2=1t3: 


” \ ” , t ’ b , 
és TE THY ANANVY SlarTay equev EVTOPwWTAaToL. 
TavTa yap KevToduey avdpa KakroplCoper Blov. 


With their xév7pa they sting every man and so provide a means of 
subsistence. The cities are not concerned here, as in the case of 
the tribute, but individuals, like the mysterious ®iAurmos 6 Topyiou, 
whom with their xévtpa they had destroyed & diky, i. e. “in 
court” (v. 421). Again and again Aristophanes refers to this per- 
nicious litigiousness of his fellow Athenians, who “do nothing but 
go to law” (Peace 505; compare also Peace 639, Knights 255 ff., 
Wasps 504 f., 508 ff., 1415 ff.). Not merely were the residents of 
Attica the victims, but those of the subject cities as well both far 
and near were tormented by the pestiferous tpayyarodtdar like 
the kAnTnp vnciwrikds Kal auKopavrns in the Birds, 1422 ff. The 
lucrativeness of this procedure from the dicasts’ point of view was 
bluntly acknowledged by its proponents, as the so-called “Con- 
stitution of the Athenians’’—a document which was written only a 
short time before the Wasps—testifies (I, 16): robs cvuupdyxous 
avaykafovor melv él dixas “AOnvate. ot 6¢ dvtiAoylCovrat doa év 
ToUTW eve ayaa 7H Snuw 7G ’AOnvalwy’ mp&rov pev ard Tov 
TpuTaveiwy Tov uabov du’ eviavTod NauBave. In consequence the 
courts were always congested (zbid., III). 

One result of this waspish activity of the Athenians not only 
among the allies but throughout Attica was, of course, to increase 
the fees and fines which contributed to the pay of the dicasts; and 
it is to this that the “Wasps” refer in v. 1112, quoted above, and 
not, as the commentators appear to assume, to the wringing of 
tribute from the allied cities. It follows, then, that @édpov of v. 
1115 is an error and should be changed to zépov in the sense of 
“providing.” This meaning of zépos is beautifully illustrated by 
Plato in the Meno (79 D-E): 

Xpuotov de 67 Kal apyvprov Topifecbar apeTh éotw, cs nor 
Mevov . . . . morepov tpoorifets robTw TH TOpw, @ Mévwr, 76 
dikaiws Kal daiws, 7} ovdéy aor diadéper, ddAdA KAY AdiKws TLS adTa 
Topi(nrat, dmolws ov avTO apeTHy Kaeis};...... 
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del Apa, ws Eorxe, TOUTW TH TOPw SiKaLoa’YnY 7 Twdpoatlynv 
H OOLOTNTA TWpodeivar...... 

ovdev apa paddov 6 TOpos THY ToOLOUTwWY ayabav 7H N aTopia 
GpeTn Gv Ein, KTX. 
Here wopos means 7d ropivecGar, and azopla, TO wn Topifecfa. 
So in Wasps 1115 f. rod aopou (i. e. Tod ropifew or mopifecbat) 
Tov yovoy Katecbiovow would mean ‘‘they devour the fruit of our 
providing.” 

The manuscripts of the Wasps all have ¢dpou in this passage 
and it was a natural error in view of the frequent occurrence of 
oopos in this play. In the Knights 313, however, both in the manu- 
scripts and in some of the older editions, wopous appears as a var- 
lant reading for @dopovus. 
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Ill 


ARISTOPHANES’ BIRDS 1681 


In the amusing scene near the end of the Birds in which terms 
of peace are negotiated by Peisthetaerus for the inhabitants of 
Cloudeuckoobury and Poseidon, Heracles and the loutish Triballus 
for the gods, Peisthetaerus arrogantly names as the last condition 
the surrender of the Princess Basileia to himself as wife: 


\ \ ! \ , Cosa WD) Ve I ’ ! 
Thy 6€ Bactderay THY KOpny yuvatk Epmol ExdoTEOY EoTIY, 
Heracles, gluttonously eyeing the preparations for dinner, assents 


to the demand, Poseidon indignantly rejects it, and the decision 
accordingly hangs upon the vote of the Triballian. 


IIEIZOETAIPOX 


é€v T@ TptBaddX@ av To Tpayyua ~ TL ov NEYELS 5 


TPIBAAAOZ 
Ka\Nave KOpavva Kal weyadta Baotdwav 
OpvLTO Tapadlowm. 

HPAKAH> 


Tapadovvar Eye. 


TOZEIAQN 
pa Tov Al’ ovx ovTOs ye Tapadovvar déyeL, 
1681 ei un Badivey cmamep ai xedLOdves. 


IJEIZOETAIPOZ 
ovUKOUY TapadovvaL Tats yedLOOoW EVEL. 
This is the reading of the manuscripts except for \éyeu in 1679, 
an obvious correction made by Bentley for the erroneous )éyets, 


and a variant Badifo y’ (1681) found in B and its poor copy A, 
and plainly an emendation. The crux of the passage is in 1681. 
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The error, whatever its nature, is probably pre-Alexandrian, for 
the comment of Didymus reveals that he had struggled to inter- 
pret the line and had not succeeded. ‘‘Hardly any line in Aris- 
tophanes,” remarks Rogers, ‘‘has given rise to greater difficulty or 
more numerous conjectures than this.”’ He himself retains the 
reading Badifew and translates: ‘“He said to migrate as the swal- 
lows do.”’? But on grounds both of syntax and of sense this inter- 
pretation is inadmissible, and appears to have been adopted 
through sheer despair. 

Bentley cut the knot by substituting BaGafe y’ for Badifev. 
This emendation gave birth to a numerous progeny of conjectures 
—BaBaxife y’ Reiske; tutvBive y’ Brunck; Barife. y’ Dindorf; 
Batter. y’ Cobet; BaGpate y’ Meineke; etc.—each worse than its 
parent and each based upon the assumption that the line meant 
“He is merely twittering (cheeping, etc.) like the swallows.” This 
might truly have been said of Pseudartabas (Achar. 100), but cer- 
tainly is inept in the case of Triballus. His Greek may be bad, but 
the meaning of his words is perfectly clear to all. Surely this is not 
an instance of unintelligible swallow-twitter. Hall and Geldart 
with commendable restraint merely mark Badifew as corrupt. 


White (Class. Phil., I (1906), 177 f.), noting as did a Scholiast 
that Baovkwat can be made metrical only by incorrectly length- 
ening the first +, proposed the reading Bacife y’, ‘“‘rhythmizes,”’ 
and translated: ‘“Tells us to give her up? Not he! Unless he 
manages Greek rhythm as do the swallows.”’ To this he appended 
the note: ‘Poseidon humorously insists that Triballus cannot 
mean the Princess (Bagideva) since he says Bacttwad. He is re- 
ferring to some other lady.’”’? But somehow this is not elucidative, 
and Bacifev is an unknown word. White argued that ‘‘the form 
of the uncertain word in the text of Didymus was certainly not 
the infinitive, but an indicative.’ But is this an inevitable con- 
clusion? Didymus’ note runs as follows: kataddjAws eixev, el 
éhevyev ws Tas xeALOovas. Oéder JE Every, El pH Badifer mpos Tas 
xeddovas. If Didymus could juggle in this fashion with wozep, 
why may he not have juggled also with Baédifev? His perplexity 
seems to have driven him to attempt to force upon the passage a 
meaning which he thought that it ought to bear, rather than to 
interpret what he actually found. White’s reasoning is not con- 
vincing. 
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Willems (Bull. del’ Acad. Roy. de Belgique, 3™° sér. t. 32 [1896], 
632 ff.) attacked the problem at another salient and succeeded in 
opening a breach. He punctuated—rightly I think— verse 1680 
oe Ne Ma Av’ ovx ovTds ye" Tapadodvat héyet, Ei, KTH. 

“Point du tout, par Zeus; il dit de la livrer, oui, si,” ete. Poseidon 
recognizes at once that he has been outvoted, but protests that 
there is a condition attached. What is this condition? Willems 
Beopesc de el un Badifea y’ Baomep at xedLOoves, 

“Gl dit de la livrer, oui, si, comme les hirondelles, elle ne sait pas 
marcher.”’ ‘This text and translation are accepted by Coulon and 
Van Daele (1928). Swallows of course never walk, as the ancients 
well knew. But what has this to do with the Baotdeva x6pn? When 
she appears on the scene, she not only walks but dances (1761). 
Besides, there is not elsewhere in literature, either ancient or 
modern, so far as I have been able to discover, any joke based on 
the inability of swallows to walk. 

Swallows never walk, but they do migrate; and their appear- 
ance and disappearance at times of migration are more easily 
observed and so seem to be more sudden than in the case of most 
birds for the reason that the common varieties at least are wont, 
when present, to remain in the vicinity of human habitations. 
They arrive in the spring and vanish in the fall in a manner that 
is almost startling. The ye\dovicpara, both ancient and modern, 
as well as the other numerous references in literature bear witness 
to the impression made by these movements upon the Greeks. 

There is then, I believe, in verse 1681 a reference to this pe- 
culiarly noticeable characteristic of the swallow, and strange as it 
may seem the verb which expresses this is Badifevv, selected by the 
poet because this is the only verb of ‘coming’ and ‘going’ which— 
in this case through Baous—even remotely bears a resemblance to 
the Triballian’s Bacudwvad. The Scholiast who wrote 76 6€ Bact- 
Ava eis Td Baow peréBarev 6 Iloceday was clearly on the right 
scent. For in the strikingly parallel passage in the Acharnians 
(103-108) both Dicaeopolis and the Ambassador employ this 
method in interpreting the words of Pseudartabas. Furthermore, 
why did Aristophanes introduce into the speech of Triballus the 
word kadav? Obviously to prepare the way, as Rogers saw, for 
xEALOOVES. 
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The verb Gadifev occurs more frequently in the comic poets 
than elsewhere. Aristophanes alone employs it more than eighty 
times. Moreover, like the French marcher, it is is a word of wide 
application, and more often than not merely means ‘go,’ as when 
Peisthetaerus says to Euelpides (Birds 837): aye vuv ad pev Badree 
mpos Tov aépa, and Trygaeus bids the Helmetseller (Peace 1253): 
Tare Badifwy avta Tots Aiyumrios. Compare LXX, Jonah I, 3: 
evpe tAotoy Badifov és Oapalis. With devpo it of course means 
‘come.’ It is used of the wind rushing through the entrails of the 
gnat (Clouds 162); of the sun moving along its course (Eur. Phoen. 
544); of the passage of time (Philemon, Frag. 148, K); of an odor 
rising (Nicostratus, Frag. 15, IK); of semen proceeding from dif- 
ferent parts of the body (Arist., De Gen. Anim. I, 17, 721 b, 18); 
of fisher-folk at sea (Xen. Oec. XVI, 7); of a process going on and 
on to infinity (Arist. Metaph. II, 1000 b, 28); of receipts and ex- 
penditures (Plut., Per. XVI, 4); and in many another connection 
where the notion of ‘walking’ does not enter in. Moreover, we 
may note that forms of the aorist and perfect are rare. There is an 
overwhelming preponderance of those of the progressive action- 
stem. €GdédcCov rather than €Gaéioa is the rule, as ameBad.fov 
oixade, Aristoph., Frag. 475, H. and G.; ravr’ eirovres €BadiCouer, 
Plato, Par. 126 E; dou)... . dvw “Badtfe, Nicostratus, Frag. 
15, K; tnv pnrépa dvodopety rvOopevos . . . . EBadtCE Tapapvbn- 
couevos, Plut., Tim. V, 2; etc. Finally, we may note that it some- 
times means ‘go away,’ ‘depart,’ as in Menander, Epztr. 159: 
oluwee kal Badrfe, “clear out and go hang’”’; Eubulus, Frag. 15, K: 


Tl, @ TOVNp’, EaTHKas ev TUAQLS ETL 

arn’ ov Badifecs ; 
This has a colloquial ring and was no doubt common in or- 
dinary speech. So the Scholiast interprets our passage Badifev 
Kal avaxapelv. 

I suggest therefore that BAAIZEIN is an error for BAAIZEN, 

carelessly introduced by some pre-Alexandrian copyist under the 
influence of the preceding infinitive rapaéotvrvat. 


\ 1 ’ ar . A ! 

pa Al’ ody odTOs ye * wapadovvat dEyeL, 
bd \ b J ij be ee e , 

el un (Paduvey Womep al xedLOOves. 


‘‘By Zeus, he doesn’t. He says to give her up, if she didn’t light out like 
the swallows.”’ 


COMMENTS ON LUCAN 


BY 


HERBERT C. NUTTING 


i 
ii. 289 ff. 


Sidera quis mundumque velit spectare cadentem 
Expers ipse metus? Quis, cum ruat arduus aether, 
Terra labet mixto coeuntis pondere mundi, 
Complosas tenuisse manus? Gentesne furorem 
Hesperium ignotae Romanaque bella sequentur 
Diductique fretis alio sub sidere reges, 

Otia solus agam? 


Cato is thus made to explain and excuse his determination to 
participate in the war. He disapproves of the civil strife; but 
who can stand aside inactive when the very nature of things is 
being shaken to pieces? 


In the fourth line above cited, Housman, with others, retains 
the more unusual complosas, rejecting the variant compressas in 
the following terms: 

‘<Compressas enim manus tenet qui opem ferre potest nee vult. 
complosas participium, ut Luer. i. 140 sperata (quam spero), sine 
praeteriti temporis notatione ponitur, ut sit complosionem manuum 
tenuisse, id est cohibuisse, abstinuisse a manibus complodendis.’’ 

This comment is not altogether convincing; for while, with 
considerable stretching, complosas manus tenuisse might perhaps 
signify cutting short an action already begun (as, in vulgar 
parlance, a crying child is told to ‘‘hold’’ his noise), it is not at 
all clear that it could be used of refraining from an action not 


yet begun. 
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Furthermore, it must be obvious that the three questions 
which make up the citation above all hold together, and that the 
tenor of the whole is that the situation confronting Cato is to 
him a eall to action of a practical sort. If the unity of the pas- 
sage is not to be violated, the second question must be so inter- 
preted as to provide a bridge between the first and the third. 

With the reading complosas, it is suggested that the con- 
nection of thought is as follows: Who would want to witness 
unmoved a general cataclysm? Who would be content merely to 
stand fixed in a gesture of horror (complosas manus tenuisse) ? 
Shall not I, as well as others, take an active part in this struggle? 

Of course, it might be rejoined that a bystander would have 
no power to help in a cosmic cataclysm. But if Lucan was con- 
scious of this limiting consideration in his first question, he has 
quite forgotten it in the third. With the interpretation here 
proposed, the second question is transitional. 

Such a series is quite possible for Lucan. If anyone is look- 
ing for measured exactness, he will need to go to some other 
author. Consider, for example, the inexactness and inappro- 
priateness of the simile attached to Caesar’s crossing of the 
Rubicon (i. 205 ff.) and to Pompey’s retreat to Brundisium 
(ii. 601 ff.). So, with total disregard of Caesar’s baldness, we 
are told that his hair bristled up (riguere comae) at the sight 
of the apparition of Urbs Roma (i. 193); and the rise of the 
Rubicon is ascribed in part to the melting of Alpine snows 
(i. 219), though the Po shuts the Rubicon off from that watershed. 


1 An interesting parallel to the use of complosas in this connection is 
found in the following: 
Ovid, Met. xiv. 506 ff.: 
Numerusque ex agmine maior 
Subvolat et remos plausis cireumvolat alis. 
So Met. xiv. 577. Compare also Francken ad loc. 
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2 
_ 


ui. 490 ff. 


Nee plura locutus 
Devolvit rapidum nequicquam moenibus agmen. 
Nam prior e campis ut conspicit amne soluto 
Rumpi Caesar iter, calida prolatus ab ira: 
‘*Non satis est muris latebras quaesisse pavori?’’ 


Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus sends his troops out from 
Corfinium to break down the neighboring bridge, in order to 
eheck Caesar’s advance southward. As the latter draws near, 
he sees at once the need of frustrating this design. 


The tense of the infinitive in line 493 has caused some mis- 
understanding. Haskins thinks that amne soluto rumpi iter 
means that the bridge actually was destroyed. The sequel shows 
that this was not the ease, and Haskins finds himself confronted 
with a contradiction that he cannot explain. 


As a matter of fact, amne soluto has here the force of a con- 
dition with future outlook (‘‘if the bridge should be removed’’). 
The choice of the present tense for the infinitive of the apodosis is 
not uncommon in connections of this sort. Compare the follow- 
ing very similar passage: 

iv. 160 ff.: 
Quibus hoste potito 
Faucibus, emitti terrarum in devia Martem 
Inque feras gentes Caesar videt. 
The enemy are straining every nerve to reach a strategic pass, 
and Caesar sees what it means for him, if they succeed in doing 
this. As the event proved, they failed.? 

The use of the present tense of the infinitive for the 
apodosis of both these conditional sentences seems bound up with 
the fact that each of them is a Predicating Period, i.e., it is based 





2See his note on line 499. 

3It is an interesting fact that two of the manuscripts, both here and in 
the passage first cited, bogle at the present infinitive, and agree in reading 
rumpit and emittit, both of which readings are quite impossible. 
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on a judgment of the form ‘‘A is B,’’ just as is the familiar cum 
tacent, clamant (‘‘their silence 7s a shout’’) ; so, in conditional 
form, si amant, sapienter faciunt. 

Thus, in the passage first cited above, Caesar sees that (if it 
happens) the cutting down of the bridge is a breaking off of his 
route; and, in the other, he realizes that (if it happens) the cap- 
ture of the strategic point by the enemy is tantamount to a 
release of the war into a wider and more perilous field. Another 
example with the condition in participial form is seen in the 
following: 

Livy, i. 18. 5: Audito nomine Numae patres Romani, quamquam 


inclinari opes ad Sabinos, rege inde sumpto, videbantur, tamen . . 
ad unum omnes Numae Pompilio regnum deferendum decernunt. 


The Roman elders see that the choice of Numa means a transfer 
of the balance of power to the Sabine element; but they never- 
theless so vote. 


The same peculiarity in the tense use of the infinitive is illus- 
trated in a sentence of full conditional form, wherein reference 
is made to the switch of the nobles to the support of Cicero in the 
consular election of the year 64: 

Sallust, Bell. Cat. 23. 6: Nam antea pleraque nobilitas invidia 


aestuabat, et quasi pollui consulatum credebant, si eum quamyis 
egregius homo novos adeptus foret. 


The general question of Predicating Periods in Latin has been 
considered elsewhere,* with further illustration of the particular 
point here involved. 


4 American Journal of Philology, 51:57 ff. To the examples of the use 
of the present infinitive there cited, Tacitus Ann. xiv. 14. 5 and 47. 1 may 
be added. 
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in. 12 ff. 
**Sedibus Elysiis eampoque expulsa piorum 


Ad Stygias,’’ inquit, ‘‘tenebras manesque nocentes 
Post bellum civile trahor.’’ 


As Pompey retires from Brundisium, he falls asleep on ship- 
board and sees in a vision the spirit of his dead wife Julia, who 
speaks the words above quoted. There is some question as to 
the exact force of expulsa and trahor. The point at issue is well 
brought out in the comments of Weise and Haskins, which are 
as follows: 


““Kapulsa: videlicet non a piis expulsa vi, tamquam poenam 
meruisset, sed excita quasi per furias belli civilis, sponte sua reliquit 
sedes piorum et in Tartara venit, ubi vidit Furias Parcasque, et adiit 
reges silentum, ut sibi permitterent Pompeium persequi.’’ 

‘“Rapulsa: according to Weise, not driven away by the good as 
polluted, but excita quasi per furias at the outbreak of the civil war, 
and seeking the Eumenides of her own accord to obtain permission 
to haunt Pompeius; this however seems an unnecessary refinement, 
and it is doubtful whether expulsa could bear this meaning.’’ 


Duff’s translation follows Haskins.? But Luean is notable for 
obseurity of expression; and Weise is often singularly successful 
in brushing aside surface considerations and arriving at the 
heart of a matter. Hence it is worth while considering whether 
something may not be made of his view in the present instance. 


If the entire passage is read, it will be seen that there is 
nowhere a hint that Julia had done anything to justify expulsion 
from the Elysian Fields. Despite the river of Lethe, she had not 
forgotten Pompey (lines 28-29) ; and when he married again in 
unseemly haste (line 23) and the war with Caesar broke out, she 
left Elysium and in the realms of darkness gained permission to 
pursue and harass Pompey like a lesser Fury (lines 25 ff.). 


5 ““Now that civil war has begun, driven forth from the Elysian Fields 
and abode of the blest, I am dragged to Stygian darkness and the place of 
guilty spirits.’’ 
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It may be, therefore, that Lucan means to represent Julia as 
driven (erpulsa) from the abode of the blest and drawn (trahor) 
to the realms of darkness by her own feelings of jealousy and 
hate. This interpretation assigns a sort of middle force to the 
passive forms; and it differs but slightly from Weise’s view. 
There seems to be a somewhat similar use of the participle in the 
following passage : 

Wa 208 fis 
Tune pectore vatis 
Impactae cessere fores, expulsaque templis 
Prosiluit. 

The oracle of Apollo at Delphi had been silent a long time, 
and a priestess was doomed to death who should come under the 
influence of the god. Hence, when Appius demanded an answer 
from the oracle, the priestess who was within reach tried in every 
way to avoid the issue; and, when the ordeal was over, she came 
bursting out of the temple, impelled (expulsa) by her own 
frenzied state. The action was most decidedly swa sponte—she 
was frantic to get out—but she may still properly be said to 
have been sent forth (expulsa) by the force of her own emotions. 

In this connection interest attaches to another passage in 
which the passive of repello is used: 

vi. 750 ff.: 
Nee se tellure cadaver 


Paulatim per membra levat terraque repulswm est 
Erectumque semel. 


These words have to do with the resuscitation of a dead 
soldier, that he may prophesy about the outcome of the fortunes 
of the Pompeian family. The body does not rise from the ground 
by slow degrees, but bownds up to a straight position in one 
movement, the passive again being used with middle force.® 


6 Cf. Ovid, Met. xi. 621, where cubito levatus is used in the sense of 
cubito nixus. 
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iv. 123 ff. 
iam rarior7 aer, 
Et par Phoebus aquis densas in vellera nubes 
Sparserat, et noctes ventura luce rubebant. 


However Lucan may rank as a poet, the Pharsalia is decidely 
lacking in gentler sentiment and appreciation of beauty. Here 
a pleasing touch is introduced in the not infrequent hkening of 
clouds to fleece. In such a reference, Vergil employs the epithet 
tenuis, thus making it evident that he has in mind a cloud effect 
which in this day also would be described as ‘‘fleecy”’ : 

Georg. i. 397: 
Tenuia nec lanae per caelum vellera ferri. 

Though, like Lucan, he uses the verb spargere, Pliny mani- 
festly has in mind a conception of a very different sort: 

N. H. xviii. 356: Si nubes ut vellera lanae spargentur multae ab 
oriente, aquam in triduum praesagient. 

Here the reference evidently is to piled up masses of elisten- 
ing snow-white clouds scattered along the horizon. Possibly it 
is something like this that Lucan means by the phrase densas in 
vellera sparserat, namely that the clouds which have hung over 
the earth in an unbroken pall during the storm are now broken 
up into scattered masses on which the sun shines brilliantly. 

However that may be, when the comparison takes the turn 
seen in the citation from Pliny, a natural association, at any rate 
in the mind of a Roman writer, would be with the fleeces piled 
up in the spinner’s basket: 

Catullus, 64. 318 ff.: 
Ante pedes autem candentis mollia lanae 
Vellera virgati custodibant calathisci. 

The sheen of the wool thus heaped up, as indicated by the 
choice of the epithet candentis, favors the connection of thought 
above suggested. 





7 There is a variant clarior. 
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5 
vi. 186 ff. 
Tamque hebes et crasso non asper sanguine mucro 
Percussum Scaevae frangit, nee vulnerat, hostem; 
Perdidit ensis opus, frangit sine vulnere membra. 

These lines deseribe the condition of a sword blunted by 
wholesale slaughter. The passage certainly illustrates redun- 
danecy of expression, and perhaps lines 187-188 represent two 
alternative versions written by Luean himself, or one line may 
be an interpolation. Both Hosius and Housman bracket 187, and 
it is with the other that the present note has to do. 

A striking feature of the line is the restricted and almost 
technical meaning attaching to the phrase sine vulnere. As 
Seaeva lays about himself lustily with his dulled sword, his 
smashing blows inflict what we should eall ‘‘contused wounds’’; 
but, though a sword is the weapon, its failure to cut leads the 
narrator to say “‘frangit sine vulnere membra.’’ 

In like manner Caesar speaks of people who lost their lives 
in a terrified rush to get through camp entrances: 

B.C. ii. 35. 3: Hae fugientium multitudine ae turba portae cas- 


trorum occupantur atque iter impeditur, pluresque in eo loco sine 
vulnere quam in proelio aut fuga intereunt. Cf. iii. 71. 2. 


Cicero goes even a step farther in the use of the phrase 
mtegro corpore: 

Tuse. Disp. ii. 54: Ut enim fit in proelio, ut ignavus miles ae 

timidus, simul ac viderit hostem, abiecto scuto fugiat quantum possit, 


ob eamque causam pereat non numquam etiam integro corpore, cum 
ei, qui steterit, nihil tale evenerit, sic... . 


The fugitives die of injuries, no doubt, but yet they are said to 

perish integro corpore, because these injuries are not inflicted by 
b) 

weapons wielded by the enemy. 
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6 
vi. 625 


Maestum tecta caput squalenti nube pererrat. 


This line refers to the Thessalian witch consulted by Sextus 
Pompey. As to the meaning of the phrase squalenti nube there 
is some difference of opinion; Haskins comments as follows: 

‘Tt is doubtful what is the meaning of these words; if a literal 
cloud is meant, the epithet is a strange one, and, as Oud. remarks, 
witches are nowhere else introduced wearing a cloud, as gods and 


goddesses are. Probably it is best to understand by nubes the matted 
hair hanging over her face.’’ 


In rejoiner to this, it might be said that squalens is an 
epithet that would fit almost any feature of the dismal picture 
the poet is painting; further, the witch’s hair has already been 
referred to in line 518 (impexis onerata comis),® and the context 
of line 625 seems to point to some supernatural horror. It may 
be, too, that Lucan has Ovid in mind at this point; at any rate 
he says of the witch (lines 521-522) : 


Semina fecundae segetis caleata perussit 
Et non letiferas spirando perdidit auras. 


Describing the hag Envy, Ovid writes as follows: 


Met. ii. 789 ff.: 
Indoluit baculumque eapit, quod spinea totum 
Vineula cingebant, adoptertaque nubibus atris, 
Quacumque ingreditur, florentia proterit arva 
Adflatuque suo populos urbesque domosque 
Polluit. 


There seems to be here something more than a mere coinci- 
dence ; Ovid’s words may have suggested the embellishment of a 
halo of “‘hideous mist’’’ for Lucan’s arch-witch. 


8 As Haskins notes ad loc. 
9So Duff’s translation. 
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7 
vii. 615 ff. 


Nee plura locutum 
Vita fugit, densaeque oculos vertere tenebrae. 


These words have to do with the passing of Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who fell in the rout after the battle of Pharsalus. 
The choice of verb in the second line (vertere) has oceasioned 
much discussion. 


That difficulty was early felt at this point would seem to be 
indicated by the fact that two of the manuseripts show a change 
of vertere to pressere, which yields an excellent sense, as does 
also mersere adopted by Oudendorp. Housman retains the more 
difficult vertere, but with evident dissatisfaction, his comment 
being as follows: 

‘*Verti possunt morientis oculi, ut Medusae, Verg. Aen. viii. 438, 


sed non a densis tenebris; nee multo melius est quod Heinsius 
coniecit versere (declinarunt) a vergendo.’’ 


Two passages from Ovid are interesting in this connection, 
the first describing the death of two of Niobe’s children, and 
both employing the verb versare: 


Met. vi. 245 ff.: 
Ingemuere simul, simul ineurvata dolore 
Membra solo posuere, simul suprema iacentes 
Lumina versarunt, animam simul exhalarunt. 
Met. vii. 578 ff.: 
Aspiceres flentes alios, terraque iacentes 
Lassaque versantes supremo lumina motu 
Membraque pendentis tendunt ad sidera eaeli, 
Hie illic, ubi mors deprenderat, exhalantes. 


This second passage refers to deaths on Aegina during the plague 
sent by Juno. 


? 


For a ‘“‘rolling’’ of the eyes in the final throes of death it 


would seem that there is not much to choose between oculos 
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versare and Luecan’s oculos vertere.!° There remains, however, 
the difficulty to which Housman refers, namely that tenebrae is 
made the subject of the verb: densaeque oculos vertere tenebrae. 


Whatever may have been the fact of the case, Lucan evi- 
dently conceived of the eyes of the dying man as rolling about in 
quest of light.'’ And if the verb be interpreted in a causative 
sense, all difficulty with the reading disappears: ‘‘the thickening 
darkness caused his eyes to roll.’’ 

A good example of causative force is seen in the otherwise 
diverse idiom oculos convertere; e.g., 

Livy xxvi. 50. 1: Captiva deinde a militibus adducitur ad eum 


adulta virgo adeo eximia forma ut, quacumque incedebat, converteret 
omnium oculos. 


The beauty of the girl ‘‘turned the eyes of all,’’ Le., caused the 
eyes to turn, or caused the owners to turn them.'2 


In further support of a causative interpretation of Lucan’s 
oculos vertere, attention may again be called to Vergil, Aeneid 
vill. 438: Gorgona .... vertentem lumina, on which one of the 
suggestions found in Servius is that Vergil means to say that 
the hideousness of the Gorgon ‘‘turns away’’ the eyes of 
beholders, i.e., causes them to turn away their eyes. 





10 The phrase lumina versare had previously been used by Lucretius, but 
in a somewhat different connection: 
Wak, IUD) soe 
Mussabat tacito medicina timore, 
Quippe patentia cum totiens ardentia morbis 
Lumina versarent oculorum expertia somno, 
These lines do not refer to people in articulo mortis, as may be seen from 
the lines cited (note totiens) and from the larger context of the passage. 
Lucretius seems to have in mind the restless activity of the eyes of a fever 
patient, which keep glancing from one point to another—a movement quite 
different from ‘‘rolling’’ the eyes in agony or frenzy. 
11 There is perhaps a suggestion of this in one of the passages cited from 
Ovid above (Met. vii. 580): membraque pendentis tendunt ad sidera caeli. 


12 Compare a similar use of the verb moveo: 


Cicero, de Off. i. 98: .... pulchritudo corporis apta compositione 
membrorum movet oculos. 
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8 
K, 323iff- 


Hine, Abaton quam nostra vocat verenda vetustas, 
Petra patens primos sentit pereussa tumultus 

Et scopuli, placuit fiwvii quos dicere venas, 

Quod manifesta novi primum dant signa tumoris. 


Lucan puts into the mouth of the aged Acoreus a long diseus- 
sion regarding the Nile, wherein it is noted that two promontories 
that close in on the river at one point are called ‘‘flwvii venae.”’ 
So Seneca: 

N. Q. iv. 2. 7: post magnum deinde spatium duo eminent scopuli 
(Nili venas vocant incolae), ex quibus magna vis funditur, non tamen 
quanta operire possit Aegyptum. 


This certainly is an odd designation for two mountains. The 
older commentators suggest that the name was given because it 
was thought that here was the souree of the Nile. But surely the 
people who saw and named the place must have observed that 
the river does not begin at this point. The editors, however, seem 
to accept this explanation; at any rate, the standard translation 


? 


for venas is ‘‘springs.’’ Their ease is weakened if anything by 


the citation of passages that are not at all parallel; e.g., 
Hirtius, B. G. viii. 43. 4: cum pertinaciter resisterent oppidani, 


magna etiam parte amissa siti suorum in sententia permanerent, ad 
postremum cuniculis venae fontis intercisae sunt atque aversae.!5 


Here venae designates underground streams of water supplying 
the spring in question, which surely is a far ery from applying 
the name fluvii venae to two headlands jutting out into the Nile. 

It should not be forgotten, of course, that it is not of first 
importance in this connection to determine the real meaning of 
the designation. We are engaged in interpreting what Lucan 
says; and he states explicitly that the headlands were called 
fluow venae “‘because they earliest give evidence of the flood 


13 Cf. Bell. Alex. 8.1, Pliny, Ep. viii. 8. 2, Martial, x. 30. 10. 
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season,’’ which seems to mean that, as the season of flood begins, 
the increase in the volume of the river is first noticeably regis- 
tered at the point where the Nile is narrowed by these blufts. 
On that basis, it is very likely that in fluvii venas Luean saw 
an analogy to the blood vessels of the human body ; the flanking 
cliffs, enclosing and registering the swelling stream are, so to 
speak, “‘the pulse’’ of the Nile. For the literal use of the plural 
vende in the sense of ‘‘pulse,’’ note the following: 
Cicero, de Fato 15: Si cui venae sic moventur, is habet febrim. 
Suetonius, Tib. 72. 3: Nam Chariclen medicum, quod... . 


egrediens manum (Tiberi) sibi osculandi causa apprehendisset exis- 
timans temptatas ab eo vends, remanere ac recumbere hortatus est.14 


For a person of Lucan’s imaginative temperament, the asso- 
ciation of ideas above suggested would be very natural, especially 
at a time of growing familiarity with such sinister phrases as 
venas incidere.” 





14 Cf. tange venas (Persius, iii. 107) ; also Celsus, iii. 6. 
15 E.g., Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 19. 2. 





COMMENTS ON LUCAN 
SECOND SERIES 


BY 


HERBERT C. NUTTING 


1 
iii, 412 ff. 


. simulacraque maesta deorum 
Arte carent caesisque extant informia truncis. 
Ipse situs putrique facit iam robore pallor 
Attonitos. Non volgatis sacrata figuris 
Numina sie metuunt; tantum terroribus addit 
Quos timeant non nosse deos. 


This is part of the deseription of the Druids’ grove near 
Marseilles. The sight of the uncouth images of the gods strikes 
terror to the hearts of the beholders, the more so because the 
figures are so unfamiliar. 

As to the meaning of quos in the last line of the quotation, 
there has been some uncertainty. Duff follows a very ancient 
tradition in rendering: ‘‘not to know the gods whom they dread,’’ 
which scarcely does justice to the subjunctive timeant. This issue 
ean hardly be said to be satisfactorily met by Haskins’ version: 
‘not to know what gods they have to dread.’’ 

It is suggested that quos is here used in the sense of quales. 
The meaning would then be that the beholders are the more 
deeply impressed because they are unacquainted with the 
attributes of these gods whose hideous images excite their fear. 
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A good illustration of the use of qui(s) in the sense of qualis 
is Seen in the pun of the following: 
Plautus, Men. 402 ff.: 

ER. Quam tu mihi nune navem narras? ME. Ligneam, 

Saepe tritam, saepe fixam, saepe excussam malleo. 
Here the first speaker wants to know what ship is being talked 
of. But since quam may also have the sense of qualem, the other 
unexpectedly replies: ‘‘(a ship) of wood,’’ ete. 


2 
iv. 94 ff. 


Saeva fames aderat, nulloque obsessus ab hoste 
Miles eget. Toto censu non prodigus emit 
Exiguam Cererem. Pro lucri pallida tabes! 
Non dest prolato ieiunus venditor auro. 


During the first Spanish campaign, Caesar’s forces were cut 
off from supplies by flooding rivers, with the results above 
described. Caesar himself states that the price of grain went 
up to fifty denarii for a modius' (about fifty times the ordinary 
cost). 

Luean’s attitude toward the seller reflects the feeling of 
Valerius Maximus, when he tells of a citizen of Praeneste, who, in 
time of siege, caught a mouse and sold it for two hundred denarii: 


vii. 6. 3: sed, credo, deorum providentia et venditori et emptori 
quem uterque merebatur exitum attribuit ; avaro enim fame consumpto 
manubiis sordium suarum frui non licuit, aequi animi vir ad salutarem 
inpensam faciendam care quidem verum necessarie comparato cibo 
vixit.2 


The moral aspect of such a transaction is stressed again in an 
anecdote relative to Galba’s stern integrity before he became 


emperor : 

Suetonius, Gal. 7. 2: militi, qui per expeditionem artissima annona 
residuum cibariorum, tritici modium, centum denariis vendidisse 
arguebatur, vetuit, simul atque indigere cibo coepisset, a quoquam 
opem ferri; et is fame extabuit. 


8h (Gy ly Bb en 

2 Other writers who mention this incident seem more interested in the 
cost of the mouse and its use as food; Livy, xxiii. 19. 13, Pliny, N. H. viii. 
222, Frontinus, Strat. iv. 5. 20, Strabo, v. 4. 10. 


oon, 
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3 


v. 659 ff. 


Licet ingentes abruperit actus 
Festinata dies fatis, sat magna peregi; 
Aretoas domui gentes, inimica subegi 
Arma metu, vidit Magnum mihi Roma secundum ; 
Tussa plebe tuli fasces per bella negatos. 


Like many other writers, Lucan affects familiarity with what 
is passing in the minds of his characters.* So here, when tossed 
about in a little boat by a terrific storm, Caesar is made to indulge 
in a monologue in which he prides himself on the circumstance 
that the gods show their estimate of his greatness by letting loose 
such terrible forces of destruction against him; and he finds 
consolation in the thought that, at any rate, he has already 
achieved nearly all that he could hope for. 


The last of the lines quoted above is clearly a climax; but 
there is some room for doubt as to its exact meaning. Usener 
records a comment in which per bella negatos is paraphrased by 
bello interdictos; and Duff renders: ‘‘by appeal to the people I 
won the consulship denied to me by force of arms.”’ 


This rather glosses over the difficulty felt by the editors in 
regard to the expression tussa plebe; the phrase ‘‘denied to me 
by force of arms’’ does not instantly commend itself as the most 
probable meaning of per bella negatos; and there is also a 
question of fact involved. For it was Caesar who began actual 
hostilities; and it can hardly be thought that the Pompeians 
took up arms merely to prevent him from gaining the consulship 
a second time. To hold to the above interpretation, therefore, 
one must (among other things) assume that Lucan is here careless 
of detail, as is too often the case. 


Most of the older commentators understand the latter part 
of the line in a different way, referring per bella to the Gallic 


3 E.g., viii. 622 ff., where space is made for Pompey’s reflections after 
the first stroke of the assassins. 
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wars mentioned in line 661. Burmann’s note runs as follows: 
‘‘ner bella, id est, dum bella in Gallia gero.’’* 


This interpretation would need to be carefully qualified in 
order to avoid raising again a question of fact; and it certainly 
gives a rather tame and commonplace ending to the climax 
of Caesar’s self-congratulation. It is possible, however, while 
referring per bella to Caesar’s wars in Gaul, to give the matter 
a more suitable turn which brings the whole line into harmony. 


It looks very much as though Luean intended a balance 
between iussa plebe and per bella, Caesar’s proud boast being 
that by fiat to the people he had carried off an honor denied him 
on the basis of (per) his exploits in the field.® Here is a logical 
climax ; he is master of the elections (iussa plebe), and with a turn 
of his hand has taken what the grudging senate would not grant 
on the basis of merit. If the sentence be thus understood, iussa 
plebe has a wholly natural meaning. See v. 392 ff. 


In support of the view that Caesar thought his exploits in 
Gaul a proper basis for claiming honor at Rome, it is interesting 
to compare what he himself said to Afranius when the latter 
asked for peace at the end of the first Spanish campaign : 

B. C. i, 85. 10: in se uno non servari quod sit omnibus datum 


semper imperatoribus, ut rebus feliciter gestis aut cum honore aliquo 
aut certe sine ignominia domum revertantur exercitumque dimittant. 


So, after the crossing of the Rubicon, Lucan represents Caesar 
as complaining of the unfairness which gives Pompey an un- 
broken series of offices and honors (i. 317), while of himself he 
says (340) : ‘‘mihi si merces erepta laborum est.’’ Curio strikes 
a similar note in 288 ff. 

With this interpretation, negates would refer to the juggling 
in regard to the provision that Pompey agreed to carry through 
making it possible for Caesar in absence to be a candidate for 
the consulship. 


4 Cf. Usener again, and Schrevelius, ad loc. 


>This handling of per and the accusative could be applied also to 
Bentley’s conjecture per iura negatos; but no text change is required. 
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vi. 138 ff. 


Iam Pompeianae celsi super ardua valli 
Exierant aquilae, iam mundi iura patebant. 


The reference is to Pompey’s almost successful attempt to 
break through Caesar’s lines near Dyrrachium. The meaning 
of mundi iura is not clear, and two general lines of interpreta- 
tion have been proposed. The majority of the commentators 
hold that the phrase refers to Pompey’s attainment of ability 
to move about at will, and Duff renders: ‘‘now the freedom of 
the whole world was before them.’’ 


A more subtle and idiomatie force of mundi ura is hinted at 
in a note cited by Endt: ‘‘pristinum imperium receperunt, ut 
regnarent in orbe toto, quod perdiderant nuper inclusi.’’ 


Though not all the notes on this phrase are clear, the two 
points of view here presented are easily discernible. Without 
taking ground in favor of one or the other, certain passages may 
be cited that support the second; e.g.: 


Tacitus, Hist. ii. 92. 5: gratum primoribus civitatis etiam plebs 
adprobavit, quod reversis ab exilio iwra libertorum concessisset. 


Exiles on their return home are allowed to resume their rights 
over their former freedmen.® Viewed from this angle, mundi cura 
patebant might mean ‘‘the way to world supremacy lay open.”’ 

It is worth noting here that Lucan (ii. 321) makes Cato say 
of Pompey’s ambition at the outset of the war: ‘‘hune quoque 
totius sibi ius promittere mundi’’; and, just before Pharsalus, 
Pompey’s soldiers complain that he is protracting such power 
now gained: ‘‘orbis indulgens regno”’ (vil. 53 ff.). 


6 Cf. Livy, iii. 71. 7; Lucan, viii. 636, ix. 1023; Ovid, Met. xv. 873 ff. 
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D 
vi. 443 ff. 


Impia tot populis, tot surdas gentibus aures 
Caelicolum dirae convertunt carmina gentis: 
Una per aetherios exit vox illa recessus 
Verbaque ad invitum perfert cogentia numen, 
Quod non cura poli ecaelique volubilis umquam 
Avoeat. 

This is said with reference to the power of the incantations 
of the Thessalian witches, which penetrate to all the recesses of 
the heavens and claim the attention of unwilling divinities. 

From the earliest times the commentators have understood 
the closing words of the citation to mean that the charm is so 
potent that it calls the divinities away even from the essential 
business of keeping the universe moving. So Duff, very specific- 
ally : ‘Their voice... . conveys the words that bind the reluctant 
deity, whom no eare for the sky and the revolving firmament 
ever distracts from listening.’’ 

Despite its ancient sanction, this interpretation is not devoid 
of difficulty; for in line 443 the gods are represented as indif- 
ferent to man’s welfare (surdas gentibus aures caelicolum), and 
it seems rather inconsistent, therefore, to say in what follows that 
the spell distracts deity intent on keeping man’s world going. 

It would give unity to the passage to suppose that, for the 
moment, Lucan is thinking of the gods as in a state of self- 
centered aloofness, as deseribed by Epicurus.? He would then 
say that the incantation compels their unwilling attention, 
(1) though their ears are deaf to the prayers of men, and (2) 

7 Often it is by no means easy to determine what an ancient writer’s 
real view was as to the nature of the gods. Doubtless many had no fixed 
opinion in the matter; and probably the sentiments expressed are chosen at 


times to suit a particular context. For example, in a single satire Juvenal 
thus expressed himself: 
XG ff stt6 
Evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 
Di faciles. 
x, JEILILE 
Magnaque numinibus vota exaudita malignis. (to p. 125) 
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though such important business as keeping the heavens in motion 
never calls them away (avocat) from their peaceful seclusion.’ 
Incidentally this gives a slightly better application to wnquam. 

In criticism of such handling of the passage it might be said 
that Luean is thus made to repeat himself in stating first that 
the incantation reaches ears that are deaf to men’s prayers, and 
then adding that it claims the attention of divinities who are 
indifferent to the need of keeping man’s universe in operation. 

Lucan, however, is an author who is rather fond of impress- 
ing an idea by presenting it in two aspects.? Elsewhere attention 
has been called to the fact that the recognition of this tendency 
on his part elucidates another passage that has caused the editors 
much trouble : 


v. 533 ff.: Si iussa secutus 
Me vehis Hesperiam, non ultra euncta carinae 
Debebis manibusque inopem duxisse senectam. 


With these words Caesar holds out hope of great reward to a 
fisherman if he will carry him across the Adriatic in a small 
eraft: “‘Hereafter you will not owe all to your skiff, nor to the 
labor of your hands the prolongation of an indigent old age.’”° 
Compare also the assurance of a resting place in the other world 
for members of the Pompeian family : 


vi. 802 ff.: Refer haec solacia tecum, 
O iuvenis, placido manes patremque domumque 
Expectare sinu, regnique in parte serena 
Pompeis servare locum.11 


x. 349 ff.: 
Nam pro iucundis aptissima quaeque dabunt di; 
Carior est illis homo quam sibi. 

Here is the whole gamut, from divinities rejoicing in the misfortunes 
that fall upon man, to ‘‘Like as a father pitieth his children. ’? 

8 Cortius is found to support this interpretation of the passage, but he 
seems certainly wrong in thinking that, to justify it, the less well attested 
advocat must be read for avocat. The latter is perfectly satisfactory. Cf. 
vii. 311, where abduzit is used in similar context. 

®In this connection, note the manifold parallelism of the opening lines 
of Book I of the poem. 

10 See further, American Journal of Philology, 52:51 ff. 

11 Of. iii. 412 ff., iii. 424 ff., v. 5 ff., v. 804 ff., ete. 
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So in Ovid: 


Met. ii. 657 ff.: 
vetorque 


Plura loqui, vocisque meae praecluditur usus. 
Met. xiii. 348 ff.: 

Illa nocte mihi Troiae victoria parta est; 

Pergama tune vici, cum vinei posse coegi. 


6 


vii. 866 ff. 


Ac velut impatiens hominum vel solis iniqui 
Limite vel glacie nuda atque ignota iaceres, 
Si non prima nefas belli, sed sola, tulisses. 


In his lament over the battle of Pharsalus, Lucan apostro- 
phizes Thessaly in a striking passage from which citation is here 
made. Some of the editors pass over the third line in silence; 
others touch the matter in no way helpfully. Thus Weise com- 
ments in eryptie fashion: ‘‘si nimirum non tam prima, quam 
sola tulisses.’’ Haskins is at least intelligible: ‘‘hadst thou 
been, not the first, but the only land to endure the curse of civil 

9? 


war.’’ Duff is even more explicit: ‘‘if it had been the only land, 
and not merely the first, to be the scene of civil war.’’ 


This, however, could hardly have been Lucan’s meaning; for 
Thessaly was most decidedly not the first district to feel the 
horror of civil strife. Not to mention others, what of the battles 
about Marseilles, Ilerda, and Dyrrachium? 


The key to the situation seems to lie in the fact that non is 
here used with the force of non dico: ‘‘if you had been (I do not 
say, the first, but) the only land to experience the horror of civil 
war.’’ Lucan does not say: ‘‘if you had been the first,’’ because 
that would be going too far, for the reason that ‘‘first’’ implies 
a series; and, if Thessaly were merely the first of a series, it 
would not be shunned as specially accursed. But he does say: 
‘if you had been the only land’’; and now the conclusion is valid. 
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There is a very similar situation in the following sentence: 
Livy, xxxix. 28. 5: Eumenes enim, non nisi vicissent Romani, sed 
nisi bellum gessissent, manere in regno suo non potuit. 
King Philip is the speaker: ‘‘Eumenes would have been 
driven from his kingdom, (I do) not (say) unless the Romans 
had won, but unless they had entered the war.’’ 


4 


‘e 
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il 
iii. 360 ff. 


‘“Gaudete, cohortes, 
Obvia praebentur fatorum munere Sella. 
Ventus ut amittit vires, nisi robore densae 
Occurrunt silvae, spatio diffusus inani, 
Utque perit magnus nullis obstantibus ignis, 
Sie hostes mihi desse nocet, damnumque putamus 
Armorum, nisi, qui vinci potuere, rebellant.’’ 


Caesar found the people of Marseilles unwilling to side with 
him in the civil war, and Luean chooses to make him express a 
bloodthirsty joy that he has a new enemy to subjugate, on the 
ground that his valuable equipment is going to waste unless kept 
in constant use in beating down opposition. 

The editors generally pass over in silence the tense of the 
verb in the relative clause of the last line quoted: ‘‘qui vinci 


’? Haskins’ note runs: ‘‘those who have shown they 


potuere. 
ean be conquered’’; and Duff translates: ‘‘If those who might 
have been conquered fail to fight against me.”’ 

The first of these renderings assumes something not in the 
text. The other, without warrant, treats nist as if it were 
st...non, and otherwise so paraphrases the general drift of the 
sentence as to touch not at all the question of the syntactical 


problem presented in qui vinci potuere.* 


1 Caesar’s words characterize the peoples who oppose him; Duff invents 
an English relative clause to describe the peoples who fail to do so. He 
may appear to be translating qui vinci potuere; but he does not. 
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The key to the situation seems to lie in the iterative character 
of that part of the passage in which the relative clause is im- 
bedded. There is compleation, however, in the fact that the 
main stream of iteration hes in ‘‘damnum...putamus (esse), 


’ is but a subordi- 


‘ 


nist... rebellant,’’ while ‘‘qut vinci potuere’ 


nate element of the conditional clause. For the iterative protasis, 
‘nist... rebellant’’ (which he 


‘ 


Luean had the option of writing 
does), or the more conventional ‘‘nist... rebellaverunt.’’ 

It looks very much as though he had phrased ‘‘qui vinci 
potuere’’ under the influence of this second form. Had he ear- 
ried the program through, we should have had no difficulty with 
““nisi, qui vinci potuere, rebellaverunt.’’ Instead of doing this, 
he shifts to the other alternative (rebellant), which conveniently 
fills the line.? ’ 

If this analysis is correct, the perfect potuere should be 
rendered by the present in English: ‘‘unless those who may be 
conquered take up arms.’’* 


2 In another connection, note the shift of tense in iii. 239-240. 


3 This rendering takes into account the difference of idiom in the two 
languages. The following is characteristic: 
Cicero, Tuse. Disp. ii. 54: qui autem restiterunt, discedunt 
saepissime superiores. 
In the situations referred to in the clauses of this sentence there is a sequence 
which makes the use of the perfect restiterunt quite logical; yet we should 
say: ‘‘but those who stand their ground.’’ 
Cicero, Tuse. Disp. 1. 93: si puer parvus occidit, aequo animo 
ferendum putant. 
Here the form of occidit is ambiguous. A Roman doubtless would count it 
a perfect, while the present seems natural to us. 
More interesting are examples in which the Latin perfect is used, though 
no antecedence is involved: 
Cicero, Tuse. Disp. i. 45: si...aliquid adsequi se putant, qui 
ostium Ponti viderunt. 
In this case the seeing ts the exploit itself, not something antecedent to it. 
Had ‘‘si...rebellaverunt’’ been written in the passage on which this 
note is based, the situation would have been somewhat parallel; and both 
perfects (potuere and rebellaverunt) would equally be represented by the 
present in English, as above noted. 
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9) 


— 


v1. 184 ff. 


Tune densos inter cuneos compressus et omni 
Vallatus bello vincit quem respicit hostem. 


After performing prodigies of valor on the rampart, the 
centurion Scaeva springs down in front of it and is surrounded 
by a sea of enemies, but fights on with undiminished success. 

There is a shght awkwardness in the expression ‘‘vincit quem 


’? The note cited by Endt explains: ‘‘quacum- 


respicit hostem. 
que se contorquet, occidit hostem.’’ Haskins elucidates: ‘‘by 
turning sharply round, he strikes the enemy who is behind his 
back’’; and Duff renders: ‘‘he slays a man whom he looks 
behind to see.”’ 

No one of these suggestions seems entirely satisfactory. <A 
different idea is suggested in Francken’s note: ‘‘pressus ab 
hoste undique (omni bello) vineit etiam posticum.’’* This would 
seem to mean that, while Secaeva might easily be supposed to find 


‘ 


himself engaged fully with the enemy in front, he also ‘‘strikes 
down the foeman he must turn to see.’’ Such interpretation 
accords well with the unbelievably phenomenal prowess ascribed 
to Seaeva throughout the episode. 

As for the impheation of ‘‘also’’ or ‘‘even’’ assumed in this 
interpretation of the line, ef.: 


Cicero, de Fin. iii. 3: quod quidem nemo mediocriter doctus mira- 
bitur. 


There can hardly be a question of the meaning here: ‘‘ This 
indeed no one even moderately learned will wonder at.’’ 
Similar economy of expression may be illustrated in other 
situations; e.g.: 
Tacitus, Agr. 34. 4: ‘‘Adprobate rei publicae numquam exercitui 
imputari potuisse aut moras belli aut causas rebellandi.’’ 
This is the closing sentence in Agricola’s speech to his soldiers 
just before the battle at Mons Graupius. The infinitive imputart 


4 Followed by Housman ad loc. 
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has the force of ‘‘iure imputari,’’ i.e., the troubles of previous 

years could not rightly be imputed to the army. Very often it 

is aliter or a form of alius or ceterus that is slighted; e.g.: 
Suetonius, Nero 17: Cautum (est) ut testamentis primae duae 


cerae testatorum modo nomine inscripto vacuae signaturis ostenderen- 
tur. 


It is stated explicitly here that the name of the testator is to 
appear on the first tablets. It follows, therefore, that vacuae 
must mean ‘‘otherwise blank.’’® 

If it be said that the rendering above proposed for quem 
respicit is questionable on the score of mood, Cicero’s procedure 
in the following sentence may well be studied: 


de Imp. Pomp. 38: Neque enim potest exercitum is continere im- 
perator, qui se ipse non continet,.... 


As this passage refers to the type of man not suited to com- 
mand Roman armies, so quem respicit may designate a type of 
enemy with which Seaeva successfully copes. 


3 
vi. 710 ff. 


‘“Si, quisquis vestris caput extaque lancibus infans 
Imposuit, victurus erat, parete precanti.’’ 
. 


These words are addressed to the powers of the Lower World 
as the Thessalian witch enumerates her services to them, such 
as offering in sacrifice the head and vitals of an infant. 

The phrase victurus erat has not been handled very satisfac- 
torily. Haskins’ note runs: ‘‘if any infant would have lived at 


the time when,”’ 


ete.;°> and Duff renders: ‘‘if any infant was 
entering on life, when his head,’’ ete. 

Attention has been called above to the frequency with which 
words like aliter are slighted, though the exact interpretation of 

5 An important application of this principle to the syntax of the con- 
ditional sentence is made in the present series, 8:100 ff. 

6 In line 710 he reads si quis, cwm. 
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a passage may call for the recognition of such an element. So 
here the meaning seems to be (aliter) victurus erat. The witch 
cuts the infant’s career short; otherwise he was destined to long 
hfe.’ 

Like most of the older commentators, Cortius reads the 
passage in connection with lines 558-559, and thinks the refer- 
ence here to be to an infant prematurely reft from the mother’s 
body. Hence he paraphrases: ‘‘certo vixisset et in lucem 
prodiisset, nisi ego ex utero rapuissem.’’ 

This is in line with the interpretation above proposed, to the 
extent that ‘‘nisi ego ex utero rapuissem’’ may be regarded as 
an explicit exegesis of aliter. But it much weakens the force 
of the passage to limit the infant’s promise of life to the time 
of natural birth.* It is much more effective to regard the child 
as already launched upon life and with the prospect of length 
of days before him. The witch is claiming merit with the powers 
of the world below on the basis of the horror and cruelty of her 
acts; and to cut short the promise of life near the very start and 
to send down the frustrated spirit to the shades below make the 
proceeding more relentless? and (in this connection) more 
acceptable.'° 


4 
vil. 694 ff. 


Non iam Pompei nomen populare per orbem 
Nee studium belli; sed par, quod semper habemus, 
Libertas et Caesar erunt.11 


These are reflections on Pompey’s defeat at Pharsalus. The 
general meaning is that from now on there will be a simple and 


7Cf. casura (iii. 621), victurus (iv. 313), peritwras (v. 429), and ame- 
turae (vi. 456). 

8 Implying, incidentally, that demise in the interim is a matter of common 
occurrence. 

9 Compare points made in the discussion in Cicero, Tuse. Disp. i. 93; also 
the lament for the untimely taking off of the children of Hercules, Seneca, 
Here. Fur., espe. 1133 ff. Note, too, Lucan, ii. 107. 

10 There may be a possible contact between this passage and the account 
of the horrid sacrifice of Atreus, with subsequent presentation, on a platter, 
of the heads of the children of Thyestes to their father, Seneca, Thy., espe. 
1004 ff. 

11 The text question (erunt or erit) does not concern the present note. 
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plain issue, with Liberty and Caesar pitted against one another 
like rival gladiators in the arena. 

The situation had not been clear-cut while Pompey was yet 
a vital factor in the war. It is true, of course, that he and the 
senate had worked together for a long time; and it was that body 
which formally commissioned him to undertake the defense of 
the state2 From this point of view, Lucan might find some 
justification for his frequent representation of Pompey as the 
champion of Liberty against Caesar. But the poet was not 
blind to Pompey’s personal and selfish ambition ;'* and at the 
beginning of his work he frankly admits that he does not know 
which of the two was the more to blame for the outbreak of 
armed strife.'* 

Aceording to Luean, the issue is now clarified by the elim- 
ination of Pompey’s ambition and personal prestige. His place 
is to be taken by the single-minded Cato, in whose person Liberty 
will continue the fight against Caesar. As the poet puts it: 
‘‘nar ... Libertas et Caesar erunt.’’ 

The difficulty of the passage lies in the interjected relative 
clause ‘‘quod semper habemus,’’ which, on the surface at least, 
does not appear to correspond to fact or to bear very directly 
upon the general meaning of the sentence. The editors, however, 
pass the matter over very lightly, and some perhaps do not detect 
the need of elucidation. 

Bringing the relative clause into the interpretation, it would 
appear that Lucan is attempting to say that, with Pompey elim- 
inated, there will be a return to the ever recurring contest (quod 
semper habemus) between Liberty and some tyrant—in the 
present case, Caesar. 

On this basis, the reference in semper may well be to the 
period from the time of Marius and Sulla down to Luean’s own 
day.!° There is a suggestion perhaps looking in this direction 

12 y. 47 ff. 

13 Cf, ii. 320 ff. and ix. 19 ff. In vi. 3 Caesar and Pompey are the par. 


les, PAT ait 
15 Note the indictment of iv. 821 ff. 
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in the note recorded by Usener: ‘‘quae (Libertas) quodam 
modo omnibus imperatoribus reluctabitur.’’ So in Francken’s 
comment. 

The difficulty involved in this view of the passage lies, of 
course, in the fact that quod refers to par, which the following 


2) 


line defines as ‘‘ Libertas et Caesar. The solution may lie in 


‘ ?? 


the post-Augustan tendency to ‘‘smother’’ a comparison, so to 


speak ; e.g.: 
Juvenal, v. 153 ff.: 
Tu seabie frueris mali, quod in aggere redit, 


Qui tegitur parma et galea metuensque flagelli 
Discit ab hirsuta iaculum torquere capella. 


Juvenal certainly does not mean that the poor guest will 
have set before him an apple which is nibbled by a performing 
monkey in the outskirts of the city, but rather that the inferior 
fruit which will be offered him is such as that eaten by the 
monkey ; in other words, quod here stands for quale. This point 
will perhaps be even clearer, if comparison is made with a sen- 
tence in which the normal qualis is employed: 

Martial, i. 20: 
Dic mihi, quis furor est? Turba spectante vocata 
Solus boletos, Caeciliane, voras. 


Quid dignum tanto tibi ventre gulaque precabor? 
Boletum qualem Claudius edit, edas. 


With this compare another example of the use of the relative: 


Juvenal, v. 43 ff.: 
Nam Virro, ut multi, gemmas ad pocula transfert 
A digitis, quas in vaginae fronte solebat 
Ponere zelotypo iuvenis praelatus Iarbae. 


On this Macleane comments: ‘‘The stones, he says, are the iden- 


?) 


tical jewels that Aeneas had on.’’ But Virro is a typical host, 
one of many (ut multi, line 43), and it would be absurd to think 
of Aeneas as having had enough jewels to supply them all. 


Hence quas here represents quales.'® 





16 So Martial, x. 62. 8 ff. 
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In the light of such examples, the problem of the relative 
clause in the passage that is the subject of this note is simplified, 
and we may render somewhat literally: ‘‘but a matched pair, 
such as we ever have, Liberty and Caesar will be.’’*” 

The process involved in such use of the relative is very like 
the substitution of a metaphor for a simile; e.g.: 

Martial, ix. 88: 
Cum me captares, mittebas munera nobis; 
Postquam cepisti, das mihi, Rufe, nihil. 
Ut captum teneas, capto quoque munera mitte, 
De cavea fugiat ne male pastus aper. 
Instead of instituting an explicit comparison between himself 
and a boar, the poet ‘‘smothers’’ the comparison by applying the 
designation aper directly to himself. 


5 
vill. 487 ff. 
‘«Sidera terra 
Ut distant et flamma mari, sic utile recto.’’ 

So Pothinus in his argument for the killing of Pompey. 
According to him, the right and the expedient are worlds apart. 

There is room for difference of opinion as to the meaning of 
flamma mart. Haskins thinks that the reference is to the ineom- 
patibility of fire and water, comparing Aeschylus, Agam. 650 ff., 
where fire and sea, once bitterest of foes (dvrTes EyAtaTor TO Tpir), 
are said to unite in the destruction of a fleet. This is the view 
of Postgate also, who says: ‘‘There is a mild zeugma, distant 
being first used of distance and then of disecord.’’!* 

But, in the citation from the Agamemnon, the specific refer- 
ence to the sea is natural because of the shipwreck,’? whereas 

17 Compare, in English, such expressions as ‘‘ People today do not have 
the families they once had,’’ meaning ‘‘sueh large families as.’’ Outside 
the range of the relative construction, note also Juvenal, iii. 279 ff., ix. 
148 ff. 

18 On this basis perhaps recto (488) is regarded as a dative? 

19 Cf. Lucan, iii. 681. So, with associating link of speed, flamma... 
torrens (Seneca, Here. Oet. 280); and with reference to the melting power 


of heat, nivibus...flammis (Seneca, Here. Fur. 375). Compare the working 
of the same principle in terris...puppibus (Luean, viii. 122). 
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Luean here has no logical ground for using marz if it is his inten- 
tion merely to refer to water as an element. It looks much more 
as if mart were designed to balance terra of the preceding line. 

Furthermore, it has been noted elsewhere”? that Lucan is 
fond of putting the same idea in two different ways; hence 
flamma may refer to the etherial fire in the high levels near the 
sun.”! The interpretation then would be: ‘‘ As the orbs of heaven 
are separated from the earth and the celestial fire from the sea,” 
so great is the gulf between the right and the expedient.’’ 


6 

viii. 568 ff. 
Quod nisi fatorum leges intentaque iussu 
Ordinis aeterni miserae vicinia mortis 
Damnatum leto traherent ad ltora Magnum, 
Non ulli comitum sceleris praesagia derant: 
Quippe fides si pura foret, si regia Magno, 
Sceptrorum auctori, vera pietate pateret, 
Venturum tota Pharium cum classe tyrannum. 

Pompey is on the point of stepping down from the ship that 
has brought him to Egypt into the skiff which (ostensibly) is to 
take him to the shore in order that he may have audience with 
the king. 

Line 571 is variously understood. Without reviewing the 
different suggestions that have been made as to its meaning, 
it may be pointed out that if (as seems likely) the following 
indirect discourse is a sort of exegesis of praesagia, then derant 
is not an unconditioned statement of fact, but a real apodosis 
to nist... traherent. 

Furthermore, if we may trust Lucan to be consistent, there 
is further evidence of the contrary to fact nature of line 571 
in 592 ff., where it is stated that Pompey’s followers had no fear 
of treachery on the part of the Alexandrians: 

20 Present volume, p. 125 ff. 

21 Cf. Cicero, de Nat. D. ii. 118: aetheris flamma; Valerius Flaccus, i. 4: 
flammifero ... Olympo. 


22 Note the parallelism in Seneca, Thy. 49 ff.: 
Cur micant stellae polo, 
Flammaeque servant debitum mundo decus? 
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Stetit anxia classis 
Ad ducis eventum, metuens non arma nefasque, 
Sed ne summissis precibus Pompeius adoret 
Seeptra sua donata manu. 


Accepting this view of the meaning of the passage, the tense of 
derant ealls for attention. 

it perhaps is significant that the conditional sentence under 
discussion is imbedded in a passage in which the past is brought 
up to the present by repraesentatio. Preceding are incusat 
(566) and vetet (567) ; following are cedit (575) and obsequitur 
(576). 

To such a situation a contrary to fact relation of the past 
may adjust itself by taking the form appropriate to the present 
contrary to fact.2* On that basis, derant would stand for 
defuerant, which accords with the growing tendency after the 
Ciceronian period to use the pluperfect indicative in the con- 
clusion of a past contrary to fact condition; e.g.: 


Livy iii. 19. 8: Nisi Latini sua sponte arma sumpsissent, capti 
et deleti eramus.24 


With derant thus understood, the interpretation would be: 
‘“Now had it not been that the laws of fate... were drawing Pom- 
pey to the shore, no one of his followers had escaped a sensing 
of mischief—that, if intentions were honorable... , the Egyptian 


2925 


king would have come out (to meet Pompey) with all his fleet. 
Compare Haskins and Bourgery at this point.?° 


23 A clear illustration may be found in Cicero, p. Sulla 36 ff., where first 
st respondisset is written; then, after a shift to the present through reprae- 
sentatio (marked by non purgat), the very same circumstance is again 
referred to in the words ‘‘ne si argueret quidem.’’ 

24 For other examples, see present series, 8:89 ff. 

25 Though but one suspicious circumstance is referred to, it is not neces- 
sary to regard praesagia (571) as a poetic plural; for exegesis by sample, 
as it were, is quite possible, e.g.: 

Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 88: Sed ne vivus quidem bono earet, si eo 
non indiget; sed in vivo intellegi tamen potest—regno te carere. 
This may be rendered: ‘‘But not even a living person lacks a good thing, if 
he does not desire it; still, in a living person such a thing is conceivable, 
(for example) that you should lack a kingdom.’’ So again: 
Sallust, Bell. Cat. 15. 1: Iam primum adulescens Catilina multa 
nefanda stupra fecerat, cum virgine nobili, cum sacerdote Vestae,... 
In his youth Catiline had figured in many ugly episodes, (for example) with 
a maiden of good family, a Vestal virgin. 

26 A slightly different explanation is required for Non derat of iv. 245; 

but the phrase is of interest also in this connection. 
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7 
ix, LOT. 


Interea totis audito funere Magni 

Litoribus sonuit percussus planctibus aether 
Exemploque carens et nulli cognitus aevo 
Luctus erat, mortem populos deflere potentis. 


These words describe the effect upon Cato’s army of the 
arrival of the news of Pompey’s death. The full difficulty of 
this passage the editors generally do not seem frankly to recog- 
nize. The crux lies in the last clause cited. 


Some of the older commentators, neglecting populos, suggest 
that deflere is here used in the sense of in deflendo. WUooking 
in that same general direction Francken comments: ** Populos 
deflere explicat luctus,’’ and Duff renders: ‘“Unexampled was 
that mourning, and unknown to any age—that the common 
people should lament the death of a great man.”’ 


Careless as Lucan is at times, it is hard to believe that she 
meant to say anything so untrue and so absurd as this. It is 
quite in character, of course, for him to claim that the mourning 
for Pompey was unique; and no question would be raised, had 
be stopped with the words luctus erat, where, be it noted, the 
Sense is complete. But in the matter of general mourning for 
a popular man, how could the poet ignore such instances as that 
of Germanicus? Here is not merely an example, but an example 
that with some truth might be called unparalleled ; and so much 
publicity attended the death of Germanicus that Lucan and 
his readers must have been well informed on that subject. As 
a matter of fact, in the landing of Cornelia with the personal 
effects of Pompey, which, after cremation, serve her as the ashes 
of the man himself (179), there seems almost a reminder of the 
arrival in Italy of Agrippina with the ashes of Germanicus, 
described so graphically by Tacitus at a later date.2? 





27 Ann. iii. 1 ff. 
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For the death of Germanicus the general grief was so intense 
and so prolonged that Tiberius felt called upon to check its 
expression by edict: 

Tacitus, Ann. iii. 6. 1: monuit edicto multos industrium Romano- 
rum ob rem publicam obisse, neminem tam flagranti desiderio cele- 
bratum. 

Suetonius supplies interesting detail: 


Cal. 5: Quo defunetus est die, lapidata sunt templa, subversae 
deum arae, Lares a quibusdam familiares in publicum abiecti, partus 
coniugum expositi. Quin et barbaros ferunt...velut in domestico 
communique maerore consensisse ad indutias; regulos quosdam bar- 
bam posuisse et uxorurm capita rasisse ad indicium maximi luctus; 
regum etiam regem et exercitatione venandi et convictu megistanum 
abstinuisse, quod apud Parthos iustiti instar est. 

The first report of the death of Germanicus was subsequently 
denied at Rome; and, when later it was definitely confirmed, 
Suetonius continues : 

Cal. 6. 2: non solaciis ullis, non edictis inhiberi luctus publicus 
potuit duravitque etiam per festos Decembris mensis dies. 

As noted above, even in the face of known fact Luean might 
exaggerate enough to say that the grief for Pompey was unex- 
ampled; but it would be quite another matter to represent such 
demonstrations as unknown to any age; hence, if the passage is 
to be accepted as it appears in the manuscripts, it seems that 
some other method must be devised for interpreting the closing 
phrase. 

Looking farther afield, we may consider two other possibili- 
ties; first, that the poet threw in these words to block out a line 
of which the sense was already complete, intending later to sub- 
ject the passage to suitable revision; or, second, that the text has 
suffered some serious disturbance. 

For example, if Lucan intended to recast the line, the situa- 
tion might be much improved by leaving erat ‘‘to be supplhed,”’ 
and putting sic in its place: 

Interea totis audito funere Magni 
Litoribus sonuit percussus planctibus aether 
Exemploque carens et nulli cognitus aevo 
Luctus, sic mortem populos deflere potentis. 
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It is interesting that Burman tries to extract this meaning from 
the received text, commenting thus: ‘‘Ordo est: deflere populos 
mortem potentis talc luctu, est luctus nulli aevo cognitus.’’ In 
this connection, compare also the use of sic in the following: 
vii. 35 ff.: 
Hoe seelus haud umquam fatis haerere putavit, 
Sic se dilecti tumulum quoque perdere Magni. 


If, on the other hand, serious disturbance of the text should 
be assumed as a possibility, it is worth noting how much the 
passage would be changed for the better by transposing the latter 
parts of lines 168 and 170 and assuming that populi has been 
changed to populos*® to suit the context as it now stands: 

Interea totis audito funere Magni 

Litoribus mortem populi deflere potentis, 
Exemploque carens et nulli cognitus aevo 
Luctus erat: sonuit percussus planctibus aether; 
Sed magis, ut visa est lacrimis exhausta solutas 


In voltus effusa comas Cornelia puppe 
Egrediens, rursus geminato verbere plangunt. 


With such transposition, deflere in line 168 would be a 
historical infinitive; populi would take into account the hetero- 
geneous character of Cato’s army (including, for example, a 
large Cilician contingent) ; and potentis would refer specifically 
to Pompey himself.*® In this arrangement, the sequence of 
planctibus ...sed magis...plangunt is striking. 


28 A reading populi is noted by Weber (1829). 
29 Compare here Francken’s note on 170. 





ON SUIDAS’ BIOGRAPHY OF ARISTOPHANES 
AND) Td (DAT HOR. THE... SECOND 
PERFORMANCE OF THE FROGS 


BY 


JAMES TURNEY ALLEN 


The biography of Aristophanes preserved in the Lexicon of 
Suidas contains a statement that has never yielded a satisfactory 
interpretation: yeyovws év Tols ayGou kata tiv pid’ ddvuTidda. 
The grotesque error in the date—0l.114=324-320 B.C.—was 
alone sufficient to condemn the passage; the ambiguity of the 
phrase év rots ayo sealed its doom. The result has been that 
since the days of Bernhardy most scholars have either been content 
to accept as final that scholar’s judgment when he wrote (Lexicon 
Suidae, 1853): ““Haec cum leniorem emendandi viam repudient, 
credibile quaedam intercedisse, quibus illud nescio quid olympiadis 
accommodaretur,”’ or like Peppmiiller! and Sittl? have held that 
this and certain other items had somehow been wrenched from 
their proper context and thrust, as it were with malice afore- 
thought, into the biography of Aristophanes, where they have 
since remained as so many exasperating irritants. 

But the adherents of the latter view should have paid greater 
heed to the ’Apictogavous yévos kai katadoyos T&v aitod moinpda- 
Twy contained in the Codex Ambrosianus L 39 Sup. and published 
by Novati in 1879.3 Of this, as Novati remarked, the yévos 
“nihil aliud est, nisi brevis illa vita quae in Suidae vulgo reperitur.”’ 


1 Bergk’s Griechische Literaturgeschichte, TV (1887), 71, Anm. 105. 

> Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, III (1887), 453. According to 
Sittl this theory had the approval also of von Gutschmid, but I have not 
succeeded in finding a statement to this effect among the latter’s published 
writings. For a similar unpublished obiter dictum of von Gutschmid with 
reference to a passage in Suidas see Daub, Studien zu den Biographika des 
Suidas (1882), 121. 

3’ Hermes XIV, 461 ff. 
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The date, however, in the Ambrosian version is kata tHv 96’ 
od\uuTiaéa. If this date can be shown to be reasonable, we shall 
be justified in assuming that pd’ in the text of Suidas is merely 
a textual error for 96’, the 94th Olympiad, which extended from 
the summer of 404 to the summer of 400 B.C. 

This was the course adopted by Kaibel,* who interpreted the 
phrase €v Tots a@y@ou as a reference to the Peloponnesian War: 
“01.94,1=404/8, vielleicht das letzte Kriegsjahr als axu7 berech- 
net, da wer A. zur Zeit der Aaitadjs [427 B.C.] einen perpakioxos 
sein liess (Schol. Frésche 501), auf 444 als Geburtsjahr kommen 
musste.’’ Kaibel himself, however, on the ground that “ein 
17-jahriger Sittenrichter scheint unmoglich,” was inclined to favor 
an earlier date than 444 for the birth of the poet.® 

Kent® translated the Ambrosian version: ‘flourishing at the 
time of the wars in the 94th Olympiad.’ But as he followed 
Kaibel in holding that ‘a boy of seventeen as a censor of morals 
seems intrinsically unlikely,’’” he repudiated the translation, inter- 
preted yeyorws as natus, changed 96’ to ra’ and commented as 
follows: “Olympiad 81 was 456-2, the time of the ayaves in which 
the Athenians extended their dominion in central Greece and sent 
the fleet to its destruction in Egypt.’ He suggested therefore 
455/4 as the birth-year of Aristophanes. But he did so with 
evident misgiving, for he appended the remark: “It should be 
added, however, that the phrase év tots ay@ou refers naturally 
to the theatrical competitions rather than to any war.” 

There the matter has rested, except that van Leeuwen® re- 
marked with reference to the p.d’ of Suidas: “Vitium manifestum; 
scribendum erat an'’’—an early correction, and purely a guess. 
It would refer to the first play of Aristophanes, the Daztales, 
presented in 427. 

In the attempt to interpret Suidas on the basis of the Ambrosian 
version two facts should be borne in mind. The first is that, as 
Rohde showed, in the passages of Suidas about which there can 
be no doubt yéyove (yeyovas, etc.) occurs some fifteen times as 


4 Pauly-Wissowa, II (1896), 971. 

5 [bid., 972. 

6 “The Date of Aristophanes’ Birth,” Class. Rev. XIX (1905), 153 ff. 

7 So Starkie (Acharnians [1909], p. XI): “a moral satirist of tender years 
is an improbable phenomenon.” 

8 Prolegomena ad Aristophanem (1908), 179. 
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often with the meaning florwit as with the meaning natus est. 
The proportion is 88 to 6.9 In the second place, the phrase 
ev Tols ay@ov does not refer to the Peloponnesian War. For this 
Suidas employs 7a [eXorovynovaxd (s.vv. ’Aptotouevns, Oeaitn- 
Tos, Iaoxpartns, Aebkav, Xtpwvidys, LwKparns), 6 Wedorovynorakds 
modeuos (s.v. Idatwv), and 6 mdXeuos tay IleXoTovynciov Kal 
"AOnvaiwy (s.v. Govkvdiéns). Indeed it does not refer to war at 
all. The phrase occurs also—the only other instance of its occur- 
rence, in the Biographica of Suidas, unless my eyes have deceived 
me—in the paragraph on ’Avagavdpléns : yeyovas & Tols ayaou 
Pidizrov Tod Makeddvos, dd\vuTLade pa’. The date is wrong. It 
should be py’ as Bernhardy and Meineke pointed out. But the 
meaning is clear: ‘‘die Teilnahme an Philipps Feier der pierischen 
Olympien nach der Einnahme von Olynth (348).’!° Kent there- 
fore was right when he stated that the phrase & Tots aya@ou 
refers naturally to the ‘theatrical competitions.”’ The item doubt- 
less was derived from the treatise mepl povotkav ayavwv of 
Dicaearchus, regarding which Martini remarked: ‘von den ein- 
schlagigen Notizen bei Athenaios und anderen Schriftstellern geht 
viel mehr als man gemeinhin ahnt auf D. zuriick.’”’" Our problem, 
then, is to find some noteworthy event in the life of Aristophanes 
which occurred in connection with a dramatic festival in the 
94th Olympiad (404—400 B.C.). What was this event? 

Clues to the solution. of the problem are found in the anony- 
mous Bios ’Aptorogavous and in the first hypothesis prefixed to 
the Frogs. The former reads: waduoTa b€ érnvébn Kai éctepavaty 
OaddA@ THs tepas éXalas ° Os vevoutoTat igdTLMos KpYT® TTEGAYY * 
eltay éxetva év Tols Batpaxots (i.e. in the parabasis, vv. 686 ff.): 

Tov Lepov XopOV OikaLoy éoTL XpNOTA TH TOAEL 
OuuTapacvety. 

The latter adds two important details: that the play was pre- 
sented a second time and that Dicaearchus was the authority 

®Teyove in den Biographica des Suidas, Rhein. Mus., XX XIII (1878), 
161-220. The summary is given on page 219. If the doubtful cases are added, 


the ratio is somewhat less: 114 to 10. Besides these there are 5 instances 
that are wholly intractable. The total is 129. 

10 Kaibel, Pauly-Wissowa, I (1894), 2078, after Schiifer, Demosthenes, 
II? (1886), 154. See Diodorus xvi. 55. Compare also Suidas: Xo:pidos ’A@nvatos 
Tpayikds, £6’ OdvpMidde Kabels eis ayHvas, the scholium on Frogs 501: oxeddv 
Hetpakloxos 75n HTETO TGV aywvwyr, ete. 


" Pauly-Wissowa, V (1903), 556. 
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for this statement: otrw 6€ Cavyacbn To dpaya bia THY év ailTa 
TapaBaouw date Kal avedidaxOn, ws ynor Ackaiapxos. 

The author of the Life also, we may believe, derived his infor- 
mation ultimately from Dicaearchus. What then is more likely 
than that the statement in Suidas, likewise with its év tots aya@ou 
exactly as in the case of Anaxandrides, was drawn, of course by 
way of Hesychius, from the same source? If so, we may reason- 
ably conjecture that it has reference to the second performance 
of the Frogs. The repetition of this play by special request was 
without question the most signal event in the poet’s dramatic 
career. An honor so noteworthy, indeed so unique, could hardly 
have been overlooked by Hesychius in his Ilivaé trav & raéeia 
OvomacTa@r. 

The first performance of the Frogs occurred at the Lenaea in 
January 405 (01.93,3), and scholars have generally assumed, and 
some have actually stated, that the second presentation took 
place at the City Dionysia in the same year. For this however 
there is no authority. It is purely a surmise, based probably upon 
the fact that the play was not subjected to a general revision. 
But why should it have been? A successful play like the Frogs 
repeated by request was in a totally different case from an unsuc- 
cessful play like the Clouds. Of the few lines which have been 
assigned by various scholars to a revised edition, v. 1431 and 
vv. 14387-1441—the latter deleted by Aristarchus—may have been 
foisted into the text from other sources; while the repetition in 
vv. 1251-1260, to which some have objected, may have stood in 
the play as it was first presented. The most convincing indication 
of a slight revision is found in the antistrophe 1109-1118: 


’ \ a a 0 ’ ' a 
ei 6€ TOUTO KaTagoPEtabov, un Tis Aafia mpoo} 
Tots PEewpevoroly, Ws TA 
AeTTA wy Yva@var NeyorTouy, 
undev dppwoeite TovO’> ws ovKED’ o'TW TadT’ EXEL. 
EOTPATEVMEVOL Yap EloL, 
, 9 S3f. 4 ld \ ig 

BiBdtov 7’ exw exacTos wavOaver Ta deka. 

e , > , 
ai dices T’ GAAWS KPaTLOTAL, 
vuv 6€ KaL TAPNKOVHVT AL. 
pnoev ovv delanrov, adda 
mwavr’ éeméettov, Oeatav y’ ovvex’, ws bvTWY TOYA. 


2 Kock, Aristophanis Frésche * (1881), 17; Navarre, Dionysos (1895), 48; 
van Leeuwen (see below). 
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Van Leeuwen was the first to discern that these verses were 
written for the second exhibition of the comedy. On the occasion 
of its first presentation many of the fine points (Aer7ra) in the 
contest between Aeschylus and Euripides were, he supposed, 
missed by a considerable portion of the audience. ‘At nunc, 
chorus ait, non amplius valet id quod multis auditoribus incom- 
modum tune fuit, nam fabulae exemplaria omnibus iam civibus 
in manibus sunt.”’ “Nunc demum intellegimus particulam ovxért, 
qua prior fabulae commissio, ante duos menses [Lenaeis] acta, ab 
hodierna (quae Dionysiis fit) distinguitur. Nune participium 
éoTpatTevuevo. non milites veteranos significare perspicimus sed 
spectatores exercitatos, eruditos, peritos. Nune in ultimis verbis 
yov 6€ Kal TapynKovnvTar, quae explicare editores ne conati quidem 
hactenus fuerant, nulla superest obscuritas: acuti semper erant 
Athenienses .. . . nune vero ad ingenitum illud acumen accessit 
peritia, legerunt enim fabulam priusquam spectatum hue con- 
venerunt, itaque hodie certe nihil obstat quominus Aeschylus 
Euripidesque ut certamine e qualibet tragoedia afferant trimetros 
chorica monodias quid non.’’!® 


But van Leeuwen failed to observe that his explanation, which, 
I believe, is correct, though it was rejected by Tucker!* and 
Mazon,” points unmistakably to a considerable lapse of time 
between the first and the second performance of the Frogs. One 
is not to suppose of course that every person in the audience had 
a copy of the play—that is a bit of Aristophanic exaggeration— 
but merely that many copies had been made and read. This 
could hardly have been done in the brief interval of some two 
months between the Lenaea and the City Dionysia of the 
same year. Athens did not possess an Oxford Press. 


The request for the repetition of the Frogs was due, as Dicaear- 
chus tells us, to the enthusiasm elicited by its parabasis. ‘There 
the poet appeals to the Athenian people to forego all party ani- 
mosities, to forget and forgive all political offenses, to place the 
state on a broader basis, to leave no Athenian disfranchised” 


13 The quotations are taken in part from van Leeuwen’s edition of the 
Ranae (1896), in part from his fuller explication of the passage in the Sylloge 
Commentationum quam viro clarissimo C. Conto obtulerunt Philologi Batavi 
(1893), 65-68. His interpretation was adopted by Rogers (Frogs, [1901]) and 
mentioned with favor by Murray (Euripides [1912], 305). 

14 (Frogs [1906] 224). 

1 Essai sur la composition des ccmédies d’ Aristophane (1904), 147. 
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(Rogers, p. vi). In pleading for equality of political privileges, 
for enfranchisement of the disfranchised, for the inauguration of 
an era of good-will and good-sense Aristophanes not merely gave 
voice to a thought which had been in the minds of many of his 
fellow Athenians, he stimulated a popular enthusiasm for the pro- 
posals. The advice of his iepds xopés sank deep into the conscious- 
ness of the people. The wisdom of the poet became ‘‘the talk of 
the town.” Copies of the play were in demand, that each might 
read for himself the words of the wonderful parabasis. And in 
the crisis following the terrible disaster at Aegospotami (September 
405) this popular yearning was given concrete form in the measure 
proposed by Patroclides: éret yap ai vies dueobapnoay Kal 7 
jWoAlopkia eyéveTo, EBovrevoacbe Epil Ouovoias, Kal edotey iptv 
ToUs ATiwous ETLTiWOUS TOLHTaL, Kal Eire THY Yvounv Ilatpoxheidns.'® 

This, one might suppose, should have been the occasion to 
propose a second presentation of the comedy. But for a special 
celebration such as this implies events were not favorable. The ~ 
Piraeus was blockaded. Consternation and anxiety filled the 
hearts of the people. Then came the fiendish rule of the Thirty 
and the struggle between the city and the patriots under Thrasy- 
bulus. Even when Thrasybulus after his brilliant return to 
Athens succeeded in inducing the Assembly to pass a bill bestowing 
the franchise upon all who assisted in effecting the victory of the 
patriots, the time was not yet ripe. Archinus quashed the 
measure. !7 

Finally, sometime after the middle of the year 401, during the 
archonship of Xenaenetus (érer Tpitw peTa THY e€olknow én 
Zevaivérov apxovTos)'® the generals of the Thirty, who with their 
supporters were ensconced at Eleusis, were captured and put to 
death, Eleusis was re-united with Athens, and peace settled down 
upon the war-torn city, peace with amnesty (dudcavTes SpKous 7 UAV 
yn pynockaknoeyv).!? Then it was that under the leadership of the 
patriot Archinus the Athenians voted one thousand drachmae for 
a sacrifice and a monument to be erected in honor of the hundred 

16 Andocides, zepi rv pvornpiwv, 73; cf. Xenophon, Hellenica II, 2,11: 
TOUS aTivous ETLTi“oUs TOLNTAaYTES EXapTEpoUY. 

7 Aristotle, Const. Ath. 40, 1-2; Aeschines, Contra Ctes. 195. Meyer 
(Geschichte des Altertums V [1902], 222) assigns this proposal of Thrasybulus to 
the year of Xenaenetus, 401-0. 


18 Aristotle, Const. Ath. 40, 4. 
18 Xenophon, Hell. II, 4, 48. 
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or more citizens who had led the movement against the oligarchs 
and olive wreaths to the men themselves (éypawe 6€ tp@rov per eis 
Ouvciay Kal avabjuata dovvar xtAtas dpaxmds, Kal TovT’ éoTLy 
éXatTov 7 déxka dpaxpual kat’ avdpa, Ereta Kedever oTEGaVeoar 
faddod cTegavw aiTtav Exacrtov),?° and voted also, probably like- 
wise on the motion of Archinus, citizenship to the metics ‘“‘who had 
come down with them from Phyle,”’ igoréXeva, and other privi- 
leges to the other metics who had joined in the fighting at the 
Piraeus—Chaeredemus a farmer, Diogenes a cook, Demetrius a 
carpenter, Euphorion a muleteer, Teisias a gardener, Epameinon 
a cutter of mill-stones, and others—as is attested by the fragmen- 
tary but intensely interesting inscription found on the Acropolis 
in 1888 and first published by Zeibarth in 1898.7! 


But Archinus had stipulated that the wreaths should be 
bestowed only after a careful scrutiny of the names (kal ov6€ TovTo 
eikn mpakar Keeler, AAA’ akpLB@s THY BovrAnY oKePayerny boot Er 
Pury éewodcopknOnoay ore Aaxkedatworvio. Kal of TpLaKovTa tTpoce- 
BardXov).” This would require time. Moreover crowns of gold 
and wreaths of olive were frequently bestowed in the presence of 
the vast throng in the theater on the occasion of the Dionysia. 
- The regular formula in such cases was aveurety Tov otegavoy Aro- 
vuclwy TOV ev doTe TPAYWOGY TH aya. 

The spring of the year 400 must have been a season of general 
rejoicing in Athens, of intense relief after thirty years of the strain 
and sorrows of war. What then was more natural than that the 
celebration of the Dionysia that spring should be one of unusual 
splendor? The patriots who had made the first stand at Phyle 
were wreathed in the presence of the applauding and joyous 
multitude, just as we should bestow medals or in academic circles 
honorary degrees. What, too, was more appropriate than that as a 
special enrichment of the program the Frogs of Aristophanes 
should be repeated, the Frogs whose parabasis with its plea for 
amnesty had become endeared to the hearts of the people? What 


20 Aeschines, Contra Ctes., 187. 

4 Ath. Mitt., XXIII (1898), 27 ff.; see also von Prott, ibid., XXV (1890), 
34-39, and Korte, ibid., XXV (1890), 392-397. von Prott placed this in the 
archonship of Pythodorus (404-3), but Kérte conclusively refuted his argu- 
ments. 

22 Aeschines, Contra Ctes., 187. 

23 See Goodwin’s note on Demosthenes De Corona, 120, and his further 
remarks on pp. 313-316. 
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was more fitting than that the great poet, who in season and out 
of season had urged peace and amnesty upon his fellow Athenians, 
should receive along with the others a wreath of olive as a guerdon 
for his glorious services on behalf of the public weal? This magni- 
ficent celebration, if indeed it occurred as we have imagined, was 
held some three months before the close of the 94th Olympiad: 
yeyovws & Tots ayaou kata Ti 9S’ oOdvuTLAOa. 

Objection will be made at once that many of the political and 
personal references in the play would have been out of date in 400. 
So indeed they would. Cleophon had been put to death. Thera- 
menes had drunk the hemlock. Alcibiades had died. More 
than ten years had elapsed since the Revolution of the Four 
Hundred; more than five since the battle of Arginusae. However 
these and other persons and these events did not, we suspect, 
continue to constitute the center of interest, but the superb plea 
for amnesty and good-will, quite apart from the distressful cir- 
cumstances which had suggested it to the mind of the poet. That 
plea, as we have seen, did not come to fruition until the memorable 
year 401-400, the earliest year after 405 that was favorable for 
holding a celebration of more than usual splendor. Surely the 
conjecture is not unreasonable that it was then, and not until then, 
that the invitation was extended to Aristophanes to stage a second 
performance of his great comedy. 


The statement in the text of Suidas is probably incomplete, 
as Bernhardy surmised. One thinks immediately of the similar 
passage regarding Anaxandrides, in which the Olympiad gives 
the general date (348-344), the ayaves PuXir7ov the specific event 
(347). So in the case of Anaximenes: yéyovev év TH vn’ (mss. ve’ ) 
odvupTiade (548-544), ev TH Dapdewy adwoe, dre Ktpos 6 HWépons 
Kpotoov xafethev (546), the particularizing event is specified, as 
is made clear by Hippolytus, Refutatio omniwm haeresium, I, 7: 
ovTOS HKuace Tept Tpitov (so Diels; MS mpa@rov) éros ris TevTn- 
KooThs oydons dAvuTLados (546).24 So again with reference to 
Euphorion of Chalecis Suidas states: éyevvnbn év 7H pxo' Odvp- 
made, OTE Kal Ilbppos nr7HOy bird ‘Pwyaiwy, on which Skutsch* re- 

24 Diels, ‘Chronologische Untersuchungen iiber Apollodors Chronika,’’ 
Rhein. Mus. XXXI (1876), 1 ff., supposed (p. 27) that the words & 77 ve’ 


dd\vumrads in the text of Suidas was an interpolation from Eusebius; not so 
however Jacoby, ‘‘Apollodors Chronik,”’ Philol. Untersuchungen X VI (1902), 193. 


% Pauly-Wissowa VI, 1174. 
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marks: ‘Die Geburt fallt in die 126. Olympiade (276-272), ére kai 
Ilvppos 477H6y Uro ‘Pwuaiwy, womit wir ins J. 276-5 kommen.” 

Now in the passage concerning Aristophanes the phrase é& 
Tots ayo is provokingly indefinite, as there were several ayGves 
at Athens in the course of an Olympiad. One may conjecture, 
therefore, that in the source from which the statement in Suidas 
was derived—presumably the 7epi wovotkav aywvwyv of Dicaearchus 
—the ayaves in question were more specifically indicated by 
means of a qualifying phrase or clause. What this assumed 
qualifying phrase or clause was will in all probability never be 
revealed. But purely as a guess—and the entire argument is 
of course but a tissue of conjectures—I hazard the following 
restoration: 


yeyovws €v Tots Ay@ou <Tots ETA THY TV Dr’ 
adwow >, kata Thy 26’ ddvpTLdda. 
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CUMULATIVE SENTENCE BUILDING IN 
LATIN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE 


BY 


MIGNONETTE SPILMAN 


THE PHENOMENA OF CUMULATIVE SENTENCE 
STRUCTURE 


Near the close of the account of his long struggle with 
Vercingetorix, the Gallic chieftain, Caesar writes at some length 
in the manner of the passages quoted below. At a point where 
he has just dispatched fresh cohorts to the aid of his men and 
has ordered cavalry to attack the enemy in the rear, he presents 
a succession of incidents recounted in erisp, detached sentences, 
each recording one item in the series: 

B.G.vii.88.3-4: Repente post tergum equitatus cernitur. Cohortes 
aliae appropinquant. Hostes terga verterunt. Fugientibus equites 


oceurrunt. Fit magna caedes. Sedulius, dux et princeps Lemovicum, 
oceiditur. 


The following passage describes four stages of action, repre- 
sented by tribuit, abdicat, proficiscttur, and pervenit, each of 
which might have been recorded asyndetically. In either case 
the units are of course grammatically coordinate. 

B.C.iii.2.1: His rebus et feriis Latinis comitiisque omnibus per- 


ficiendis XI dies tribuit | dictaturaque se abdicat | et urbe pro- 
ficiscitur | Brundisiumque pervenit. 
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There are other sentences in Caesar’s narrative in which he 
uses grammatically subordinate forms of expression for carrying 
forward the account of events; e.g. 

B.G.iv.15.1: Germani post tergum clamore audito | cum suos inter- 
fici viderent | armis abiectis . . .. | se ex castris eiecerunt..... 

Each of these units relates a fact which advances the story 
one stage. If this passage be compared with the first quotation 
given above, it will be noted that the two are similar, both in the 
nature of the ideas expressed and in the movement of the narra- 
tive, which is by short, detached impulses. In the one case, the 
enemy see the Roman horse at their rear—the cohorts are ad- 
vaneing upon them—they flee. Each item takes the form of an 
independent sentence. In the other case, the enemy hear the 
shouting behind them—see their comrades being slain—throw 
down their arms—dash out of camp. Here Caesar employs three 
grammatically subordinate units together with an independent 
clause. 

It is clear, therefore, that the ablative absolute constructions 
and the cum-clause in the passage just quoted may be regarded 
as the narrative or logical equivalents of single independent sen- 
tences. Certainly the phrase Germant post tergum clamore 
audito, for example, is comparable to repente post tergum equt- 
tatus cernitur in its service as the description of an incident in 
the episode. 

Similarly in the following sentence, the deponent perfect par- 
ticiple and also the perfect passive participle in the nominative 
case cooperate with the ablative absolute, the cum-clause, and the 
grammatical main clause in advancing the action—a remarkable 
combination of five different narrative devices: 


Caesar, B.G.iii.22.4: Adiatunnus eruptionem facere conatus | 
clamore ... . sublato | cum ad arma concurrissent | vehementerque 
ibi pugnatum esset | repulsus in oppidum | tamen uti eadem dedi- 
tionis condicione uteretur ab Crasso impetravit. 

Professor Nutting’s comment on the above sentence explains 
the significance of this kind of narrative expression and points 
to the problem of the present study. ‘‘In this passage,’’ he says, 
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‘‘there are six items: (1) A. attempts a sortie; (2) an alarm is 
raised at the threatened point; (3) the soldiers rush to arms; 
(4) there is an obstinate fight; (5) A. is driven back into the 
town; (6) he is allowed to surrender on terms previously offered. 
Here .... formal grammatical analysis would only work 
Wavyoes a) Lit The sentence is built piece by precet as it goes 
along, and only by approaching it from that point of view can 
it be rationally analyzed.’”? 

When the thought of a narrative passage has been carried 
forward step by step in the manner illustrated here, whether all 
the units assume the form of grammatical main clauses or 
whether one or more appear as grammatically subordinate 
items, the resulting structure may properly be described as 
‘“eumulative’’ in character. 


The distinguishing feature of cumulative structure, as has 
been indicated by these examples, is that the end of each of 
the several items in the series marks in thought, though not 
necessarily in form, the possible closing of such a unity as is 
expressed in an independent sentence. Linguistic expression of 
this character offers a sharp contrast to structure of the ‘‘peri- 
odic”’ variety in which the thought is held in suspense until the 
close of the period. Ciceronian sentences often exemplify the 


type; 6.2. 


Cicero, in Cat.iii.l.2: Et si non minus nobis iucundi atque 
inlustres sunt ii dies, quibus conservamur, quam illi quibus nascimur, 
quod salutis certa laetitia est, nascendi incerta condicio, et quod sine 
sensu nascimur, cum voluptate servamur, profecto, quoniam illum, 
qui hane urbem condidit, ad deos immortalis benevolentia famaque 
sustulimus, esse apud vos posterosque vestros in honore debebit, is, 
qui eandem hane urbem conditam amplificatamque servavit. 


There is clearly no point in this passage before the close at which 
the reader may pause with a feeling that he has completed the 
thought content of an independent sentence. 


1 Italics mine. 


2“*Caesar’s Use of Past Tenses in Cum-Clauses,’’ Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Class. Phil. V, 13. 
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Cumulative sentence building exhibits characteristic and 
important phenomena which are of concern to the student of 
linguistic expression. If it appears that a considerable number 
of variant forms may be employed in an independent narrative 
capacity, interesting possibilities in structure are presented. 
Although the principle has been recognized in comment on Livy’s 
styles no thoroughgoing examination of the attributes of the 
cumulative sentence seems to have been made.* The present 
paper essays a chapter in such a study,® with Caesar’s writing 
as the point of departure. 


3E. P. Morris (On Principles and Methods in Syntax, 62), in his dis- 
cussion of the various syntactical forms which may be used for the same 
end, says, ‘‘In the narrative style of Livy four successive acts, no one of 
more importance than another, may be expressed by a cum-clause, a perfect 
participle of a deponent verb, an ablative absolute, and an indicative.’’ 


4The proposed analysis of narrative structure is of course to be dif- 
ferentiated from a purely formal treatment. Such a plan would divide the 
sentence into grammatically dependent and independent clauses, deriving such 
patterns as the formulae of Nagelsbach represent. (Cf. Lateinische Stilistik, 
in particular, 605-806.) 

5 J wish to acknowledge here my great indebtedness to Professor H. C. 
Nutting for the generous measure of his interest and help in carrying 
forward this study. 
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II 
MAIN COLA 


The basic unit in narrative, as has been indicated above, is 
the word or group of words which advances the story one step. 
In the collocation clamore .... : sublato cum ad arma concurris- 
sent for instance, two such units occur ;° for in the simple service 
of telling what happened in the episode they are manifestly com- 
parable to two independent clauses. Caesar does, in fact, use 
the latter forms in another passage when he writes of a like 
situation: conclamatur ad arma atque omnes copiae.. . 
exeunt.” Any unit of this value in the narrative, whether gram- 
matically independent or dependent, may be designated as a 
‘*main colon.’’§ 

The thought relationship which one main colon bears to an 
adjacent unit of like function in the narrative may be charac- 
Forward movement 


9) 


terized in general as ‘‘forward moving. 
or progress in the account of the incidents of an episode is 
secured whenever the connection between successive narrative 
items*—irrespective of their form—is such as is understood when 
the coordinate conjunctions et, atque, -que, et tum, et sic, et 
tamen, et is, ete., are employed. Hence the bearing of the one 
item upon its neighboring unit is, broadly speaking, logically 
coordinate. 

Logical coordination or forward movement in narrative gen- 
erally implies a chronological sequence of units. Item (a) is 


6 See p. 154. 7 B.Ci.69.4. 

8I am indebted to Professor Nutting for the term ‘‘main colon’’ as 
applied to a narrative unit. A. Dittmar, in Syntaktische Grundfragen 
(Grimma, 1911), protests against the traditional terminology, Haupt- and 
Nebensatz, and in offering new terms proposes instead of the basic Satz, 
the term Kolon which he defines: Kolon heisst ... . jeder Satzteil der mit 
Hilfe des Verbums gebildet ist (p. 13). 

9 Such items are of course of a homogeneous character. Obviously there 
would be, for example, a lack of narrative homogeneity if one item described 
action of a more or less generalized type as compared with a specific inci- 
dent in the other, or if the successive items related incidents which have 
occurred in two different series of events. 
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succeeded by item (b), which describes the next incident in the 
story. Such is naturally the characteristic ordering of this form 
of discourse. By reason of the exigencies of composition, how- 
ever, which cannot faithfully represent simultaneous events, 
item (b) may describe an action which takes place concurrently 
with that of (a) or at some time during its progress. But for- 
ward movement in narrative does not in general take place when 
the subsecutive item clearly represents an act as having been 
completed before the time of the antecedent unit in the sentence.*° 


In some eases of coordination in narrative there is little or no 
feeling of the sequence or of the coincidence of the actions 
described. This is true, for instance, when there is an enumera- 
tion of acts which serve some common purpose, but whose inter- 
relation has no special significance. Clearly achronistic, more- 
over, is the ordering of thought when, for the purpose of elucida- 
tion, narrative proceeds by virtual repetition in whole or in part, 
of the idea that has been related in the antecedent colon. These 
and other specific phases of forward moving relationship in nar- 
rative will be illustrated in the account of the several forms of 
main cola. 


The form which a main colon assumes is regularly that of a 
verb or of a logically coherent group’! of words containing a 
verb.!2. The following types or forms have been noted: 


10 Exceptions to this are occasional cases which may be considered 
instances of hysteron proteron. See H. C. Nutting, ‘‘Hysteron Proteron,’’ 
Class. Jour., XI, 298-301. 

11 Grammatie unity is not a necessary attribute; for example, in ipse 
Lissum profectus (Caesar B.C.iii.40.5), a logically coherent unit is recog- 
nized though ipse is the grammatical subject of a later verb. 

In some instances an item containing two grammatically coordinate verbs 
has the effect of a single narrative unit; e.g., petunt atque orant ut sibi 
parcat (Caesar, B.G.vi.9.7). But in situations like the next, two cola are to 
be distinguished: Cum co de salute sua orat atque obsecrat ut sibt parcat 
(Caesar, B.C.i.22.3). On the other hand, the setting off of a main colon is 
justified in some eases of ellipsis of the verb, such as is present in the 


second member of the following sentence: Fabius deinde .... cum silen- 
tium classico fecisset: ‘‘Ego istos .... posse vincere scio... .’’ (Livy, 
11.45.12). 


12 Certain nouns, adjectives, ete., are in a sense condensed predications. 
These, however, have not been included in the present study. 
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A. GRAMMATICAL MAIN CLAUSE 


Coordinated independent clauses stating narrative facts are 
generally recognized in sentence analysis as forward moving 
units and therefore need no separate treatment in this discussion 
of main cola. Examples of this type, however, will be intro- 
duced at appropriate points where, because of their parallel 
function, they help to demonstrate the claim of grammatically 
subordinate units to rank as main cola. 


B. SvuBORDINATE CLAUSE 
1. cum-CLAUSE 


It is related in the narrative of the Gallic war that the 
Sugambri, who were raiding the lands of the Eburones, asked 
their prisoners where Caesar was and learned that he had gone 
far away—incidents which are recounted thus: 

B.G.vi.35.7: Quibus in locis sit Caesar ex captivis quaerunt; | 


profectum longius reperiunt..... 


In another passage Caesar is described as having asked some 


‘of his prisoners why Ariovistus would not engage in a decisive 


battle, and learned that the matrons of the tribe had decided by 
divinations that the Germans would not win at this time. These 
two steps in the narrative are expressed as follows, with a cum- 
clause functioning just like the first independent sentence in the 
example cited above: 


B.Gi.50.4: Cum ex ecaptivis quaereret Caesar quam ob rem Ario- 
vistus proelio non decertaret | hane reperiebat causam.... . 13 


13 The following quotations furnish further illustrations of the phe- 
nomenon: 


Caesar, B.G.vii.16.2: Ibi .... quae ad Avaricum agerentur 
cognoscebat | et quid fieri vellet imperabat. 
Caesar, B.G.ii.26.5: Qui cum... . quo in loco res esset.... 


cognovissent | nihil ad celeritatem sibi reliqui fecerunt. 


Caesar, B.G.i.18.2-3: Eadem secreto ab aliis quaerit; | reperit 
esse vera: .... 


Caesar, B.G.ii.4.1: Cum ab his quaereret .... | sie reperiebat..... 
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The several phases or kinds of narrative relationship in which 
the cum-clause may function as a main colon fall into eight 


groups."* 
a. COMPLEX-TEMPORAL 
The term ‘‘complex-temporal’’ is used to designate a rela- 
tionship between cwm-clause and indicative clause in which there 
is felt to be a mingling of a temporal element and some additional 
force. 


(1) With motivating shading— 

Caesar, B.G.vii.78.4: Mandubii . . . . cum liberis atque uxoribus 
exire coguntur.15 Hi cum ad munitiones Romanorum accessissent | 
flentes .... orabant ut se... . cibo iuvarent. 

The Mandubii were forced out of their stronghold and came up 
to the Roman lines. The latter act opened the way for the next 
stage in, the episode, their plea for food. But it is not felt as 
the immediate cause of that step. So also in the following 


example: 
Caesar, B.G.iii.16.3: .... ipse Oricum revertitur. Eo cum 
venisset | evocantur illi ad colloquium.1é 


Livy, ii.37.2: .... Tullius ... . ad consules venit; | dicit esse 
quae secreto agere de re publica velit. 

Livy, iii.27.1: .... dictator cum ante lucem in forum venisset | 
magistrum equitum dicit L. Tarquitium..... 


The narrative parity of these two types of structure illustrates the prin- 
ciple that the logical importance of a clause is not necessarily determined 
by its grammatical form. In his discussion of this point Paul says that it 
is ‘‘characteristic of Latin of the historical period to communicate facts 
which are in themselves new and have an independent value, but which at 
the same time serve as temporal or causal determinants of some other fact, 
in the form of a dependent sentence or participial phrase’’ (Prinzipien der 
Sprachgeschichte {tr. H. A. Strong], 331). 


14In many important details the classification of the narrative cum- 
clause, as presented here, owes much to Nutting’s study, ‘‘Caesar’s Use of 
Past Tenses in Cum-Clauses’’ (cited above). 

15 The latter part of the preceding period has been quoted here and 
elsewhere in order to make the connection clearer; the reference indicates 
the sentence containing the particular construction under discussion. 

16 With the resumptive cwm-clause, the following case of a resumptive 
indicative clause may be compared: 

Caesar, B.G.iv.16.1-4; 17.1: . ... multis de causis Caesar statuit 
sibi Rhenum esse transeundum..... Caesar his de causis quas 
commemorayvi Rhenwm transire decreverat sed navibus transire neque 
satis tutum esse arbitrabatur..... 
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Caesar had been informed that Libo and Bibulus had expressed 
a willingness to confer with him if opportunity were offered. He 
left his legion, came to Oricum, and invited them to a conference. 
His coming to the town sets in motion the succeeding stage of 
action. 

The cum-colon of this type expresses, in addition to a tem- 
poral direction, a slight causal nexus which is here described as 
a ‘‘motivating shading.’’ The relationship between the cum- 
clause and indicative clause in such a ease is analogous to that 
exhibited in coordinated structures like the following: 


Caesar, B.C.iii1.96.4: [Pompeius] . . . . ad mare pervenit | navem- 
que frumentariam conscendit..... 


Caesar, B.C.i.69.4: .... omnes copiae .... exeunt | rectoque 
ad Hiberum itinere contendunt. 


(2) With causal shading— 

Often in the case of successive narrative units a stronger 
causal force than that exemplified above is felt to be mingled 
with the element of time ;"’ e.g. 

Caesar, B.G.v.37.5: .... L. Petrosidius aquilifer cum magna 
multitudine hostium premeretur | aquilam intra vallem proiecit. 
Cum might here be rendered by either ‘‘when’’ or ‘‘since.’’ 
Similarly, in the following instance: 
Caesar, B.C.iii.45.4: Caesar cum suos ex omnibus partibus vul- 
nerari videret | recipere se iussit et loco excedere. 

The nature of the sequence of thought in these sentences 
employing the cwm-clause is clearly not different from that in 
the case of certain coordinated structures; e.g. 


Caesar, B.G.vii.30.4: .... in spem veniebant eius adfirmatione 
de reliquis adiungendis civitatibus; | primumque eo tempore Galli 
castra munire instituerunt.... . 


17 The motivating and causal groups in the complex-temporal category 
illustrate the same kind of complicating element, that is, an actuating force 
of greater or less degree, and might be illustrated under one heading. But 
the great majority of narrative items falls into this general class; and for 
purposes of closer comparison of the relationships exhibited by the several 
types of main cola, the element of difference in the weight of the causal 
nexus has been made the basis for the division into two groups. 
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Caesar, B.C.iii.5.2: Hiemare .... oppidis maritimis constituerat 
-... | elusque rei causa omni ora maritima classem disposuerat.18 


(3) With concessive shading— 


Nepos, Dat.2.5: Ille.... bellum.... indixit Thuyni. In 
quo cum ab Ariobarzane ... . desertus esset | nihilo segnius per- 
severavit | vivumque Thuym cepit cum uxore et liberis. 


Although (and when) Datames had been deserted in this war 
by Ariobarzanes, he nevertheless persisted and captured Thuys 
alive, together with his wife and children. 

Coordinated indicative clauses in a comparable relationship 
may be noted; e.g. 


Caesar, B.C.iii.25.1: Multi iam menses erant | et hiems praecipi- 
taverat, | neque Brundisio naves legionesque ad Caesarem veniebant. 

Caesar, B.C.ii41.4: Hi... . hostis loco cedere cogebant | sed 
neque longius fugientis prosequi ... . poterant. 


(4) With adversative shading— 

The purely adversative clause, as treated in this paper, marks 
a contrast between its thought and that of the main clause. There 
is no question of bearing or influence and the two items are, in 
a sense, balanced one against the other. The concessive clause 
describes an item despite which the act of the main clause takes 
place; and a winning out against a certain influence is implied. 

Temporal clauses with the admixture of an adversative shad- 
ing of this nature are apparently rare in narrative.’® The 


18 A similar relationship may be expressed in the case of cola represent- 
ing two aspects of essentially the same action, the second of which states 
the attendant consequence of the first; e.g. 

Suetonius, Zwl.17.2: .... Caesar ....cum.... quaedam se 
de coniuratione ultro ad eum [Ciceronem] detulisse docuisset | ne 
Curio praemia darentur effecit. 

Caesar showed that he had of his own accord reported to the consul certain 
details about the conspiracy and he thereby kept Curio from receiving the 
reward. Compare coordinated clauses in a like connection: 

Caesar, B.C.i.54.5: .... commeatus et qui frumenti causa pro- 
cesserant tuto ad se recipit | et [= and, in so doing] rem frumen- 
tariam expedire incipit. 

19 Contrasting temporal elements may occur in successive narrative cola 
which have no temporal connection; e.g. 

Nepos, Ham.1.2: Cum ante eius adventwm et mari et terra male 
res gererentur Karthaginiensium | ipse, wbi adfuit, numquam hosti 
cessit | neque locum nocendi dedit.... . 
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sentence from Sallust quoted below seems to express a mingling 
of such elements: 

Or.Cott.4: ‘*. ... quis [inimicitiis] victus cum illa simul, cum 
egens alienae opis plura mala expectarem | vos, Quirites, rursus mihi 
patriam deosque penatis cum ingenti dignitate dedistis.’’ 

‘“Whereas,’’ or ‘‘ When,’’ Cotta says, ‘‘I was looking for even 
greater misfortunes, you, fellow citizens, gave me back my 
country and my father’s gods.’’?° 


The following example illustrates an adversative relationship 
in the case of indicative clauses: 


Caesar, B.G.i.44.1: Ariovistus ad postulata Caesaris pauca res- 
pondit | de suis virtutibus multa praedicavit. 


b. TEMPORAL 


Whereas a temporal element of greater or less degree has 
been recognized in the examples of narrative relationship quoted 
in the foregoing paragraphs, there has been in each instance some 
complicating force, such as a causal or a concessive bearing, 
which would also enter into an adequate interpretation of the 
clause. In the present category no influence of this nature is 
clearly defined, the effect being of a fortuitous connection. The 
temporal force, however, is felt as an important element in these 
cases; e.g. 

Caesar, B.G.i.38.1: Cum tridui viam processisset | nuntiatum est 
ei Ariovistum....ad occupandum Vesontionem ... . conten- 
MOLes ciyetews 
Caesar advanced the distance mentioned and at that time got 
word of the movement of Ariovistus. Thus the cwm-clause relates 
an incident in the course of the narrative and in the same 
instance stresses the date of the next item.*? 

Coordinated structure does not lend itself easily to the expres- 
sion of connections involving a strong temporal orientation. The 

20 This study has been devoted to discourse in the third person and the 


above quotation is used merely to illustrate the type of relationship under 
discussion. 


21 Cf. also, Caesar, B.G.i.53.5: C. Valerius Procillus cum a evstodibus in 
fuga .... traheretur | in ipsum Caesarem ... . incidit. 
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following passages, however, afford illustrations of forward 
moving relationship of this character. 


Vergil, Aen.iv.663-4: Dixerat | atque illam media inter talia 
ferro conlapsam aspiciunt comites..... 

Caesar, B.G.vi.35.1: Haec in omnibus Eburonum partibus gere- 
bantur | diesque appetebat septimus quem ad diem Caesar ad 
impedimenta legionemque reverti constituerat. 


e. CAUSAL 


In some instances, a forward moving cum-clause is predomi- 
nantly causal in its bearing. This type of narrative unit is found 
much less frequently than the temporal item with causal shading, 
which has been illustrated above.” 

It has been related, in the context of the example quoted 
below, that Caesar had learmed of alliances which the Treveri 
had formed with certain German tribes and with Ambiorix. He 
realized that preparations for war were in progress on every 
side—other rebellious tribes are mentioned—and he felt therefore 
that he must plan to begin operations earlier than usual. 

B.G.vi.2.3: .... Caesar cum undique bellum parari videret .... | 
maturius sibi de bello cogitandum putavit. 

For an analogous ordering of thought expressed by coordi- 
nated independent clauses compare: 


Caesar, B.G.i.42.2: .... Caesar... . eum ad sanitatem reverti 
arbitrabatur .... | magnamque in spem veniebat .... fore uti 
pertinacia desisteret. 

Caesar, B.G.vi.37.3: .... nostri re nova perturbantur | ac vix 


primum impetum cohors in statione sustinet. 


d. CONCESSIVE 


The Etruseans were attempting to provoke the Romans to 
fight. Among other things, they shouted insults both at the 
consuls themselves and at the army. Livy’s narrative continues 


thus: 
Livy,ii.45.5: Haee cum sub ipso vallo portisque streperent | haud 
aegre consules pati. 


22 See p. 161 f. 
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As in the instance of the narrative causal item of the preceding 
category, so here the concessive cum-clause does not bear a prom- 
inent temporal foree. A fairly comparable relationship is felt in 
the case of the following indicative cola: 


Nepos, Hum.10.1: Sic Eumenes callidum imperatorem vicit con- 
silio | celeritatemque impedivit eius | neque tamen multum profecit. 


e. ADVERSATIVE 


Nepos, Dat.8.3: Quibus fretus conflixit | adversariorumque multa 
milia concidit | cum de ipsius exercitu non amplius hominum mille 
cecidisset. 

Compare a lke connection of grammatically independent 


clauses : 
Nepos, Ages.2.4: In qua pactione summa fide mansit. Agesilaus; | 
contra ea Tissaphernes nihil aliud quam bellum comparavit. 
Caesar, B.G.iv.38.4: Eo duae omnino ecivitates ex Britannia 
obsides miserunt | reliquae neglexerunt. 


f. COLORLESS 


Successive narrative cola sometimes have an analogous weight 
and value for the thought of the sentence as a whole, but do not 
reveal any significant bearing one on the other. Each unit par- 
takes of the nature of an item in a list or catalogue, and the 
manner is therefore expository to some degree. Evidence for 
the cum-construction in this type of ordering is slight. Cer- 
tain cases, however, reveal unmistakable tendencies in this 
direction; e.g. 

Suetonius, ZJul.71: Masintham .... cum adversus Hiempsalem 
regem tam enixe defendisset ut Iubae regis filio in altercatione bar- 
bam invaserit | stipendiarium quoque pronuntiatum ... . statim 
Gmiynmts 6 6 oc 

Suetonius’ topic at this point is Caesar’s loyalty to his 
dependents. It is plain that the chief significance of the sentence 
is derived from the fact that it recounts two incidents exemplify- 
ing this quality. The relationship between the items approxi- 
mates that expressed in ‘‘and also’’ (ef. quoque), and factors of 
causal bearing or of temporal sequence are here of inconsiderable 
weight. 
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In its accomplishment for the narrative, this passage resmbles 


a coordinated structure; e.g. 
Caesar, B.G.v.22.4: Caesar... . obsides imperat | et quid in 
annos singulos vectigalis populo Romano Britannia penderet constituit. 
Caesar, B.G.i.24.1: ... . copias suas Caesar in proximum collem 
subducit | equitatumque qui sustineret hostium impetum misit. 


g. CONTINUATIVE 


The term ‘‘continuative’’ is used here to designate certain 
clauses which advance the narrative in a subsecutive position. 
These describe action as taking place contemporaneously with 
the incident of the antecedent clause or in succession to it.?% 
They are such items as might be added in coordinate structure 
by et interim, et tum, et tamen, itaque, ete. 

In the ease of the cuwm-clause, the cum-inversum and cum 
interim categories represent additory or continuative units of 
this kind. These of course are regularly classified in the gram- 
mars as forward moving clauses. 


cum-inversum 


The item of the indicative cum-inversum-clause interrupts an 
action in progress or obtrudes at the moment of its completion. 


Cum has the force of ‘‘and then.”’ 
Livy, 1.36.1: Muro quoque lapideo circumdare urbem parabat | cum 
Sabinum bellum coeptis intervenit. 
Caesar, B.G.vi.8.1: Labienus .... castra moveri iubet..... 
Vix agmen novissimum extra munitiones processerat | cum Galli 
.... flumen transire et iniquo loco committere proelium non 
dubitant. 


The dominating element in such ordering is temporal but in 
eases like the following, the cum-item represents an act that is 


clearly in some measure the effect of the foregoing incident: 
Caesar, B.G.vii.26.3: .... Galli... . consilium ceperunt ex 
oppido profugere..... Iamque hoe facere noctu apparabant | cum 
matres familiae repente in publicum procurrerunt .... | omnibus 
precibus petierunt ne se et communis liberos hostibus ad supplicium 
dederent..... 


23 The adversative clause occurs frequently in subsecutive position but 
does not mark such temporal or logical relationships. 
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Compare with the cwm-inversum-clause the following exam- 
ples of independent structure: 


Vergil, Aen.ii.692-3: Vix ea fatus erat senior | subitoque fragore 
intonuit laevum. .... 


Livy, iii.41.1: In hane sententiam ut discederetur iuniores patrum 
evincebant. Ferocioresque iterum coorti [sunt] Valerius Horatiusque 
vociferari ut de re publica liceret dicere.... . 


cum interim 


Items of the type represented by the cum interim construc- 
tion (that is, subsecutive units, generally with the indicative and 
introduced by cum vero, cum autem, ete.) are often described as 
“loosely attached’’ clauses. This attribute is well illustrated 
below, for at the stage of recuperarunt there is the sense of a 
complete thought, fully rounded out: 


Nepos, Ages.7.1: Sine dubio post Leuctricam pugnam Lacedae- 
monii se numquam refecerunt | neque pristinum imperium recupera- 
runt | cum interim numquam Agesilaus destitit quibuscumque rebus 
posset patriam iuvare. 


Often, as in this passage, a clear antithetical element is 
marked by the conjunctive item. So also: 


Nepos, Dat.10.3: Haee diu faciendo persuasit homini se infinitum 
adversus regem suscepisse bellum | cum nihilo magis, ne quam sus- 
picionem illi praeberet insidiarum, neque colloquium eius petivit.... . 24 


The logical equivalence of such a cwm-clause to an independ- 
ent sentence is easily shown by an example from Sallust: 


Iug.39.2: Ob ea consul Albinus .... senatum de foedere con- 
sulebat | et tamen interim exercitui supplementum scribere. .... 


h. EXPLANATORY 
(1) Appositional— 
Progress in narrative is secured when a unit representing a 
general or abstract account of action is followed by one or more 


24 The action of the cum-clause is occasionally to be interpreted as taking 
place after the item of the antecedent colon has been completed; e.g. 
Sallust, Jug.98.2: Iamque dies consumptus erat | cum tamen 
barbari nihil remittere | atque .... noctem pro se rati acrius 
instare. 
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items which supply an exegesis in specifie terms. Such a rela- 
tionship may be deseribed as ‘‘appositional.’’ In situations of 
this kind there is obviously not advance in action; and from the 
standpoint of the proper purpose of narrative, the appositional 
colon is to be viewed as a weaker adjunct than those described 


ce 


above. It serves well in an elaborate portrayal of a scene of 
action, as an example will show. Cum-clauses often function in 
this connection; e.g. 

Caesar, B.G.v.31.4: Consumitur vigiliis reliqua pars noctis | cum 
sua quisque miles circumspiceret, quid secum portare posset, quid ex 
instrumento hibernorum relinquere cogeretur. 

A command to march at daybreak had been issued. The men 
stayed up the rest of the night; and [= for] everyone looked 
about to see what he would take with him and what part of his 
winter’s kit he would be foreed to leave behind. 


Such an ordering of thought units also occurs in sequences 
composed of grammatically independent sentences; e.g. 


Caesar, B.C.iii1.82.1: Pompeius . . . . suum cum Scipione honorem 
partitur | classicumque apud eum cani et alterum illi iubet praetorium 
tendi. 


Caesar, B.C.111.9.3: ... . cives Romani... . ad extremum 
auxilium descenderunt | servosque omnis puberes liberaverunt..... 


Livy, 11.10.18: Privata quoque inter publicos honores [i.e., of 
Horatius Cocles| studia eminebant; | nam in magna inopia pro 
domesticis copiis unusquisque ei aliquid ... . contulit. 

The use of two or more appositive cola to amplify one general 
statement is a marked feature of this type of ordering; e.g. ; 

Caesar, B.C.iii.67.5: Hie paulisper est pugnatum | cum irrumpere 
nostri conarentur | illi castra defenderent. ... . 

It will be noted that the appositive cola in this ease contain 
directly antithetical elements. Although this is often true in 
periods of the type under consideration, it is not always a dis- 
tinguishing feature. In the next example, the cola of the epexe- 
getical part of the sentence exhibit an enumerative or colorless 
connection.”° 


25 See p- G5 
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Caesar, B.C.iii.83.1: Iam de sacerdotio Caesaris Domitius, Scipio 
Spintherque Lentulus .... ad gravissimas verborum contumelias 
palam descenderunt | cum Lentulus aetatis honorem ostentaret | 
Domitius urbanam gratiam dignitatemque iactaret | Scipio adfinitate 
Pompei confideret. 

Partitive apposition, moreover, such as the last two passages 
exemplify, is sometimes expressed in independent indicative 
sentences; e.g. 


Sallust, Jug.33.4: Post .... verba facit | Romae Numidiaeque 
facinora eius memorat | scelera in patrem fratresque ostendit. 


Sallust, Zug.94.4: .... pro muro dies noctisque agitare | male 
dicere Romanis | ac Mario vecordiam obiectare. ... . 


(2) Justifying— 

Units of a narrative character, describing an activity which 
is prompting or justifying a person (or persons) in the step that 
he is taking, may occur in a grammatically coordinate relation 
with the item telling of that step and in a subsecutive position 5 e.g. 

Caesar, B.C.i.44.3: Haee tum ratio nostros perturbavit insuctos 


huius generis pugnae: | cireumiri enim sese ab aperto latere procur- 
rentibus singulis arbitrabantur. 


Caesar, B.C.iii.26.4: .... eo navis introduxerunt—qui portus 
ab Austro non erat tutus— | leviusque tempestatis quam classis 
[hostium] periculum aestimaverunt. 


Caesar, B.G.vii.21.2: Statuunt ut X milia hominum delecta ex 
omnibus copiis in oppidum mittantur | nec solis Biturigibus com- 
munem salutem committendam censent. ... . 

The action of the justifying colon in these examples (ef. arbi- 
trabantur, aestimaverunt, censent) is not represented as having 
been completed before the time of the antecedent verb.2° Hence 
such an item may not be regarded from a narrative standpoint 
as entirely static,?’ as it would be in the use of the pluperfect 
tense. The explanatory character of the relationship seems clear ; 
and such an item is manifestly of the weaker order of narrative 
units. 





*6 The action was of course preliminary in part of its extent to the 
incident of the preceding stage. (See n. 10.) 


*7 That is to say, it represents some degree of advance in action. 
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The cum-clause is relatively infrequent in this type of narra- 
tive connection. A case from Suetonius may be quoted: 

Suetonius, Aug.70.2: ... . proscriptionis tempore ad statuam 

eius ascriptum est: ‘‘Pater argentarius, ego Corinthiarius’’ | cum 


existimaretur quosdam propter vasa Corinthia inter proscriptos curasse 
referendos. 


People criticized Augustus for being over fond of Corinthian 
bronzes. The verse was written on his statue; for it was current 
belief that he caused certain persons to be entered in the list of 
the proscribed because of their Corinthian vases.”* 


Addenda on the cum-clause 


Associated with a main colon which has a forward moving 
function, as illustrated in the several categories set forth above, 
there are often cola of an incidental or supplementary nature 
serving as background for the episode proper. Since these do 
not contribute directly to the main course of the narrative, they 
may be designated as ‘‘subsidiary’’ cola.*®? The larger number of 
such items bear what is practically a parenthetic relation to the 
context and their omission would not prejudice the essential 
completeness of the sentence in which they ocecur.*° 


Before passing on to other types of main cola, it may be well 
to note several examples of the subsidiary cum-clause by way of 
contrast with the logically coordinate or narrative colon of the 
same grammatical form; e.g. 


28 Cf. Nepos, Phoc.4.1: .... cum propter aetatem pedibus iam non 
valeret vehiculoque portaretur, magni concursus sunt facti | cum alii, 
reminiscentes veteris famae, aetatis miserentur | plurimi vero ira exacue- 
rentur propter proditionis suspicionem Piraei.... . 

The division of the explanatory portion of the passage into two parts 
exhibiting antithetical elements (cf. miserentur and ira exacuerentur) marks 
the kinship of this kind of clause with the appositional type described in the 
section just above. 

29 No comprehensive account of the subsidiary element in narrative is 
attempted in the present paper. 

30 Obviously certain items of the subsidiary category, for example, 
restrictive clauses and substantive clauses, are so closely connected with the 
main predication that they cannot logically be described as parenthetie. 
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Caesar, B.G.iii.3.2: .... Galba consilio celeriter convocato sen- 
tentias exquirere coepit. Quo in consilio (cum tantum repentini 
periculi .... accidisset ....) .... non nullae huius modi sen- 


tentiae dicebantur. .... 


In this passage the narrative proceeds from Galba .... coepit 
to quo im consilvo, a phrase which clearly leads in thought, not to 
accrdisset but to dicebantur. The interposed cum-clause turns the 
reader’s mind back from the course of narrative as established 
by quo im consilio, and is therefore not felt as a forward moving 
element. Rather it has the effect of a mere explanatory circum- 
stance, of parenthetic relation to the narrative. 


In their retrospective and parenthetic aspects, conjunctive 
items of this kind may be compared to interpolated independent 
clauses like the following: 


Sallust, Cat.47.4: Itaque Lentulus P. Lentulo Spintheri, ... 
Caeparius (nam is paulo ante ex fuga retractus erat) Cn. Terentio 
senatori traduntur.31 


The ordering of a clause in the sentence is clearly, therefore, 
an important factor in its effect upon the reader. Often the item 
is of such a character as would give it the value of a forward 
moving unit, if it were not in the position in which it oecurs.°2 
Compare, for example, the cum-clauses in the two passages below. 
In the first case, the time of the advance against the enemy had 
been definitely set as midday. 


81 The postpositive item has an analogous effect: 


Livy, ii.58.6: Nee ulla vi domari poterat (tantum certamen animis 
imbiberant). 


82 Contrast the essentially descriptive concept in such a case as cum 
essent infirmi ad resistendwm (Caesar, B.C.i1.9.3), which, in any position, 
would be naturally subsidiary in a narrative context. Likewise would an 
item of general application obtrude as a non-homogeneous and subsidiary 
detail in a context relating to specific incidents; e.g. 

Livy, 1.56.5: Itaque (cum ad publica prodigia Etrusci tantum 
vates adhiberentur) .... Delphos ad maxime inelitum in terris 
oraculum mittere statuit. 

A snake glided out of a wooden pillar in the palace of Tarquinius. The 
incident alarmed the king; and so, though for publie prodigies only Etrusean 
soothsayers were wont to be employed, in this instance of a domestic 
portent, he determined to consult the oracle at Delphi. 
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Caesar, B.G.vii.83.8: Ile... . post montem se occultavit | mili- 
tesque ex nocturno labore sese reficere iussit. Cum iam meridies 
appropinquare videretur | ad... . castra contendit..... 

Caesar, B.G.vi.29.4: Ei loco praesidioque C. Voleatium Tullum 
.... praefecit. Ipse (cum maturescere frumenta inciperent) ad 
bellum Ambiorigis profectus. .... 

Cumiam ... . videretur of the first example, enters into a clear 
forward moving relationship with a progressive narrative series; 
in the second ease, the position of the cum-colon after tpse weak- 
ens its effect, so that it seems but an item of orientation for 
profectus. 

Similarly in the following sentence from Nepos, the involved 
arrangement of the cum-clause—that is, its position between 
hune and testimonit loco librum, which are logically coherent 
elements—has a subordinating effect. 

Lys.4.3: Hune Lysander (domum cum redisset) . . . . testimonii 
loco librum . .. . tradidit. 

Compare the effect of the narrative, had Nepos written 
Lysander domum cum redisset |... . hune testimonii loco 
librum ... . tradidit.** 

Whereas subsidiary cola in narrative quite generally serve to 
explain or orientate incidentally the act of a main colon, as illus- 
trated in the examples given, sometimes the item expresses what 
is apparently mere attendant circumstance; e.g. 


@aesar, B.Cir44.2- . 2. 4 fubas ... 1. magnam partem eorum 
interfici iussit | paucos electos in regnum remisit (cum Varus suam 


fidem ab eo laedi quereretur neque resistere auderet). 





The cum-clause here seems to mean something like ‘‘ with Varus 
complaining the while .... and yet not daring to resist,’’ a 
circumstance of indifference to Juba in the course of action 
described by the preceding cola.** The effect is of remoteness, 
of a less important detail subjoined to the narrative. 


33 Cf. also, Caesar, B.C.iii.109.5: A quo missi Dioscorides et Serapion 
. ad Achillam pervenerunt. Quos ille (cum in conspectum eius venis- 
sent) ... . corripi atque interfici iussit. 

34 For the cum-clause of ‘‘attendant cireumstance’’ and the interpreta- 
tion of this sentence, see H. C. Nutting, op. cit., 33-35. Caesar’s tendency 
to use the concessive item only in an antecedent position weighs against 
understanding cum.... quereretur as expressing concession. 
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2. ubi-, postquam-, ut-, AND simul atque- CLAUSES 


The claim of certain clauses introduced by ubi, postquam, 
and ut, to rank along with the cwm-clause and the independent 
indicative clause as main cola in narrative, is justified by the 
following group of examples from Caesar: 


B.G.v.38.2: [Ambiorix] .... postero die in Nervios pervenit | 
hortaturque ne sui in perpetuum liberandi . . . . occasionem dimittant. 
B.G.vii.7.4: Eo cum venisset | timentis confirmat | praesidia 

- constituit. 
B.G.iii.18.3: Qui wbi pro perfuga ad eos venit | timorem Romano- 


rum proponit..... 

B.G.i.27.3: Eo postquam Caesar pervenit | obsides, arma.... 
poposcit. 

B.C.iii.6.1: Caesar ut Brundisium venit | contionatus apud 
militess 5. 35 


Ubt-, postquam-, and ut-clauses exhibit much less variety in 
narrative relationship to adjacent main cola than do cwm-clauses. 
Cases exemplifying these structures fall generally into the moti- 
vating or causal categories of the complex-temporal group. 


a. COMPLEX-TEMPORAL36 


(1) With motivating shading— 

Caesar, B.G.i.8.3: Ubi... . legati ad eum reverterunt | negat 
se... . posse iter ulli per provinciam dare. .... 

Sallust, Cat.55.5: In eum locum [Tullianum] postquam demissus 
est Lentulus | vindices rerum capitalium . . . . laqueo gulam fregere. 

Livy, 1ii.25.9: Romam ut rediere legati | senatus iussit alterum 
consulem contra Gracechum in Algidum exercitum ducere | alteri 
populationem finium Aequorum provinciam dedit. 


85 The following group may also be cited: 


Caesar, B.C.ii.25.1-3: .... Curio eastra Vari CONSpicithea en. 
Simul animadvertit multa undique portari atque agi plenissimis 
VilSsy4 -eae Hue equitatum mittit. .... 

Caesar, B.G.iv.26.4: Quod cum animadvertisset Caesar | seaphas 
longarum navium .... militibus compleri iussit. ... . 

Caesar, B.G.iv.25.1: Quod ubi Caesar animadvertit | navis longas 
-... paulum removeri... . iussit. 

Caesar, B.G.i.24.1: Postquam id animum advertit | copias suas 
Caesar in proximum collem subducit | equitatumque ... . misit. 

Suetonius, Jul.82.2: Utque animadvertit undique se strictis 
pugionibus peti | toga caput obvolvit. .... 


86 For comment on the various types of narrative connection, see cor- 
responding sections in the discussion of the cwm-clause. 
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(2) With causal shading— 


Caesar, B.G.iii.14.1: .... Caesar ubi intellexit frustra tantum 
laborem sumi.... | statuit exspectandam elassem. 


Caesar, B.G.i.46.4: Posteaquam in vulgus militum elatum est qua 
arrogantia in colloquio Ariovistus usus omni Gallia Romanis inter- 
dixisset .... | multo maior alacritas studiumque pugnandi maius 
exercitul iniectum est. 


Livy, 112.3: Ut Hostius cecidit | confestim Romana inclinatur 
acies fusaque est. 


In narrative units introduced by simul atque there is obviously 
a great emphasis upon the ammediacy of the subsequent act.* 
The example given below shows also some causal shading: 


Caesar, B.C.i.18.2: Sulmonenses simul atque signa nostra vide- 


(3) With concessive shading— 


Nepos furnishes an, interesting case of postquam with some 
antithetical connection. When Agesilaus was sent by the Lace- 
daemonians to attack Artaxerxes, Pharnabazus, the king’s son- 
in-law, nominally held the place of commander in chief against 
him; but as a matter of fact—so the account runs—Conon, the 
Athenian, really commanded the army, and everything was done 
according to his judgment. Nepos relates that he was very suc- 
cessful. Agesilaus was called back to Sparta; Conon nevertheless 
continued his associations with the king’s officers. 


Conon 2.4: Qui posteaquam domum a suis civibus revocatus est 
.... | Conon nihilo setius apud praefectos versabatur. .... 


b. TEMPORAL 


There is apparently but slight evidence of a narrative colon 
of the group under discussion, which does not express some moti- 


37 Such an element is of course not confined to cola having this form; e.g. 
Sallust, Zug.106.6: Quod postquam auditum est | twm vero ingens 
metus nostros invadit. 
Caesar, B.G.ii.19.6: Ubi prima impedimenta nostri exercitus 
. Visa sunt... . | subito omnibus provolaverunt.... . 

38 A collocation like this is the narrative equivalent to the coordinated 
structure: postero die simul instrui Romanam aciem Sabini videre | et ipsi 

-... procedunt (Livy, i11.62.6). 
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vating or causal force. Perhaps the following cases are to be 
interpreted as combining with their narrative office a temporal 
function only. 


Nepos, Cato.1.2: [Cato] .... tribunus militum in Sicilia fuit. 
Inde ut rediit | castra secutus est C. Claudii Neronis.... . 


Sallust, Iug.62.6: Quae postquam sine mora facta sunt | iubet 
omnis perfugas vinctos adduci. 


Quae postquam .... facta sunt refers to the surrender by 
Jugurtha of the silver, elephants, ete., which Metellus had 
demanded. 

The next citation provides, in a sentence employing a simul 
atque-colon, an unmistakable example of simple temporal con- 
nection of narrative facts: 


Caesar, B.C.iii.26.5: Quo simul atque intro [i.e., the harbor] est 
itum | incredibili felicitate Auster .... in Africum se vertit.3® 


3. dum-CLAUSE 


In the following passage, Caesar writes that he pushed on to 
Vesontio, took the town, and established a garrison there. He 
then halted a few days near Vesontio to collect supplies. The 
latter item is expressed in a dum-clause, which is in this situation 
a forward moving narrative colon. 


Caesar, B.G.i.39.1: Hue [i.e., to Vesontio] Caesar... . contendit 
.... | ibi praesidium collocat. Dum paucos dies ad Vesontionem 
rei frumentariae commeatusque causa moratur |... . timor omnem 
exercitum occupavit..... 


39 Each of the structures occurring as main cola may also appear in a 
subsidiary relationship, such as has been demonstrated in the case of the 
cum-clause. A few examples of subsidiary cola of the forms under discussion 
may be noted. 

Livy, ii.39.10: Acceperunt relationem patres (postquam apparuit 
labare plebis animos) | missique de pace ad Marcium oratores. . . . . 
Sallust, Cat.31.7: Tum M. Tullius consul .. . . orationem habuit. 
Sed(ubi ille adsedit) Catilina .... postulare a patribus 
coepit ne quid de se temere crederent. .... 
Nepos, Hum.4.3: .... in fide non mansit | et se (simul ac 
potuit) ad Antipatrum recepit. 
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The dum-colon often provides a resumptive item, marking in 
summary a group of incidents previously recounted but taking 
place concurrently with the event of the subsequent colon; e.g. 


Caesar, B.G.i.46.1: Dum haee in colloquio geruntur | Caesari 
nuntiatum est equites Ariovisti .... tumulum accedere..... 40 


Cola introduced by dwm funetion in the following narrative 
relationships: 
a. COMPLEX-TEMPORAL 


(1) With motivating shading— 

Caesar, B.G.iv.22.1: Ipse.... in Morinos proficiscitur, quod 
inde erat brevissimus in Britanniam traiectus..... Dum in his 
locis Caesar navium parandarum causa moratur | ex magna parte 
Morinorum ad eum legati venerunt qui se de superioris temporis 
consilio excusarent. .... 

Caesar’s presence in, the country of Morini may be interpreted 
as having a distinet bearing on the step taken by them, though 
not functioning as a direct cause.*! 


(2) With causal shading— 


B.G.v.22.1: Dum haee in eis locis geruntur | Cassivellaunus ad 
Cantium ... . nuntios mittit | atque eis imperat uti... . castra 
navalia de improviso adoriantur atque oppugnent. 


Haec refers here to the incidents of Caesar’s attack on the oppr- 
dum of Cassivellaunus and the sequel describes the move of the 
Briton in retaliation. Compare also: 


Caesar, B.G.v.44.11: Gladio comminus rem gerit Vorenus | atque 
. reliquos paulum propellit. Dum cupidius instat | in locum 
deiectus inferiorem. .... 


(3) With concessive shading— 
In the material examined, no clear example of a forward 
moving dum-clause with an admixture of the concessive element 


40 Notably similar in subject matter and order of thought is an example 
employing a cum-clause: 
Caesar, B.C.ii.36.3: Haee cum agerentur | nuntii ... . venerunt 
qui illum adesse .... dicerent..... 
41 A little later on in the account instructions to march against the tribes 
that had not surrendered, are related (cf. Ch.22.5). 
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has been noted. The following case, however, suggests such an 
interpretation : 
Suetonius, Tul.4.1: [Caesar] . . . . Rhodum secedere statuit. .... 
Hue dum hibernis iam mensibus traicit | cirea Pharmacussam insulam 
a praedonibus captus est..... 

Cicero alludes to the fact that travel in the winter was the 
alternative to travel in a season when the seas were infested with 
pirates.** Trouble with pirates would then not be expected in 
the stormy months; and the emphasis given by its position to 
hibernis invites an interpretation in accord with this idea. Hence 
it seems that the dum-clause in this instance may carry some 
concessive meaning. 


(4) With adversative shading— 


Through the aid of the dum-colon two contrasting narrative 
scenes may be brought into one picture; e.g. 


Livy, 1.25.9: .... dum Albanus exercitus inclamat Curiatiis uti 
opem ferant fratri | iam Horatius .... victor secundam pugnam 
petebat. 


b. TEMPORAL 


The dum-clause may combine with its narrative office the 
function of simple temporal orientation of the succeeding item, 
as in the following example: 


Suetonius, dug.99.1: .... [Augustus] dum advenientes ab urbe 
de Drusi filia aegra interrogat | repente in osculis Liviae et in hae 
voce defecit. . .. . 43 


c. EXPLANATORY-APPOSITIONAL 
Again, the clause introduced by dum is sometimes employed 
in exegesis of a foregoing general statement; e.g., 


Livy, 1.10.9: Cunctati aliquamdiu sunt | dum alius alium, ut 
proelium incipiant, cireumspectant.44 





42 De imp. Cn. Pompei 11.31. 
43 For a parenthetic dum-clause, ef.: 
Caesar, B.G.vii.66.1: Interea (dum haee geruntur) hostium copiae 
ex Arvernis equitesque . .. . conveniunt. 


44 Of. the appositional cwm-clause in Caesar, B.G.v.31.4 (see p. 168 
above). 
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4. donec AND quoad-CLAUSES 


A donec- or a quoad-clause in, the capacity of a continuative 
unit, advances the narrative by describing the event which suc- 
ceeds and marks the consummation of a preparatory action 
expressed by the foregoing main colon; e.g. 

Livy, ii1.48.6: Ile ferro....viam facere | donee... . ad 
portam perrexit.45 

The stronger notion of consequence or result may be evident 
in such collocations, as in the following sentences: 

Suetonius, Jul.16.1: Ceterum Caecilio Metello tribuno plebis .... 
[Caesar] auctorem propugnatoremque se pertinacissime praestitit 


donee ambo administratione rei publicae decreto patrum submo- 
verentur. 





Sallust, Zug.41.9: Ita cum potentia avaritia sine modo modestia- 
que invadere | polluere et vastare omnia | nihil pensi neque sancti 
habere | quoad semet ipsa praecipitavit. 


5. quod-CLAUSE 


a. CAUSAL 


The antecedent quod-clause does not readily function as a 
narrative unit. A case like the following from Nepos, however, 
plays an active part in carrying forward the story. 


Milt.7.6: ... . pecunia multatus est | eaque lis quinquaginta 
talentis aestimata est..... Hane pecuniam quod solvere in prae- 
sentia non poterat | in vincla publica coniectus est | ibique diem 
obiit supremum. 


Miltiades was fined fifty talents. He could not then pay this sum ; 
he was therefore thrown into prison.*® 


45 Contrast the subsidiary or parenthetice use; e.g. 

Suetonius, Aug.78.1: A cena in lecticulam se lucubratoriam 
recipiebat; ibi (donee residua diurni actus .... conficeret) ad 
multam noctem permanebat. 

46 In a similar situation Caesar uses a forward moving cum-clause: 

B.G.i11.2: Helvetii . . . . in Aeduorum finis pervenerant | 
eorumque agros populabantur. Aedui cum se suaque ab eis defendere 
non possent | legatos ad Caesarem mittunt rogatum auxilium..... 
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b. EXPLANATORY 
(1) Appositional— 

Nepos writes regarding Dion of Syracuse that a sudden 
change followed upon his great prosperity; for Fortune began 
to east down the man whom she had a little while before 
lifted up. 


Dion 6.1: Has tam prosperas tamque inopinatas res consecuta est 
subita commutatio | quod fortuna sua mobilitate quem paulo ante 
extulerat demergere est adorta. 

The explanatory portion of the sentence in such a connection 
may be divided into two parts; e.g. 

Livy, iii.2.11: . .. . postero die, prior aliquanto constitit Romana 
acies. Tandem et Aequi processere. Proelium fuit utrimque vehemens | 
quod et Romanus ira odioque pugnabat | et Aequos conscientia con- 
tracti culpa periculi et desperatio futurae sibi postea fidei ultima 
audere et experiri cogebat.47 

It is to be noted that the antithetical elements which appear 
typical of partitive appositional usage are present in this case. 
However, in the instance of the second quod-item here, there 
seems to be some departure from the more precise appositional 
relationship exhibited in the earlier part of the sentence (ef. 
proelium fuit .... quod... . pugnabat) and a turn toward 
the justifying type of explanatory item (ef. conscientia ... . 
cogebat). Such a situation suggests the affinity of the two 
relationships.*® 


(2) Justifying— 

The postpositive quod-colon is a facile instrument for 
advancing the narrative through adding an account of the activ- 
ity which accompanies and justifies the action of the preceding 
colon; e.g. 

Caesar, B.G.iii.8.2: Ab his fit initium retinendi Sili atque Velani | 


quod per eos suos se obsides quos Crasso dedissent reciperaturos 
existimabant. 


47 The use of cum in the following sentence is comparable: 
Caesar, B.C.iii.67.5: Hie paulisper est pugnatum | cum irrumpere 
nostri conarentur | illi castra defenderent. ... . 
48 Cf. n. 28. 
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Caesar, B.C.iii.49.1: Iamque frumenta maturescere incipiebant | 
atque ipsa spes inopiam sustentabat | quod celeriter se habituros 
copiam confidebant.49 


A like connection is evident in the following coordinated 
structures: 


Nepos, Dion 7.1: Quod factum omnibus maximum timorem 
iniecit: | nemo enim illo interfecto se tutum putabat. 

Caesar, B.G.vi.40.2: Alii... . ut celeriter perrumpant censent 

.. | et si pars aliqua circumventa ceciderit, at reliquos servari 
posse confidunt.5° 


6. etsi-CLAUSE 
a. CONCESSIVE 


Caesar, B.G.v.4.1: Caesar etsi intellegebat qua de causa ea dice- 
rentur....{|tamen.... Indutiomarum ad se cum ducentis obsi- 
dibus venire iussit.51 


Caesar writes in an order of thought like that of the above 
example but with a grammatically independent sentence instead 
of the etsi-colon: 


B.G.iv.11.4-5: Haee omnia Caesar eodem illo pertinere arbitra- 
batur ut tridui mora interposita equites .... reverterentur; | 
tamen sese non longius passuum quottuor ... . processurum eo die 
dixit. 


49 The static quod-clause, which does not advance the action, is to be 
observed in such instances as the following: 
Caesar, B.G.iv.21.3: Ipse .... in Morinos proficiscitur (quod 
inde erat brevissimus in Britanniam traiectus). 
Caesar, B.C.iii.75.3: Pompeius . . . . equitatumque praemisit 
| neque consequi potuit (quod multum expedito itinere ante- 
cesserat Caesar). 
Sallust, Jug.66.2: Dein .... in diem tertium constituunt (quod 
is festus celebratusque per omnem Africam ludum et lasciviam magis 
quam formidinem ostentabat). 


50 See p. 169 for other examples of coordinated structures in this con- 
nection. Quod-clauses in this ordering are notably lacking in Sallust and 
Livy. Independent constructions, however, are frequent; e.g. 

Sallust, Iug.46.6: Neque Metellus ideireo minus... . munito 
agmine incedere | late explorare omnia | illa deditionis signa ostentui 
credere et insidiis locum temptari. 

See also: Livy, i.22.4: sciebat; ii1.29.7: censebat; 11.35.2: videbat, ete. 

51 But in a case like the following, the etsi-clause has the effect of halting 
the narrative: 

Caesar, B.G.v.49.7: Consedit Ll et .... castra communit | atque 
haee (etsi erant exigua per se. . . tamen) angustiis viarum.... 
contrahitene <1 
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Sometimes the etsi-clause, in addition to its concessive force, 
contains elements of an adversative character, that is, of simple 
contrast of meaning; e.g. 

Caesar, B.G.vii.15.2: In omnibus partibus incendia conspiciuntur. 
Quae etsi magno cum dolore omnes ferebant | tamen hoe sibi solaci 
proponebant..... 
The trend of the narrative in this passage seems to be that, 
although (and whereas) the Gauls felt pain over this destruc- 
tion, they found comfort in the thought of possible victory and 
the speedy recovery of their losses.°? 


b. CONTINUATIVE 


Caesar employs a subsecutive etsi-clause in the following sen- 
tence much as a cum interim or cum tamen clause with the 
indicative is used in a like position: 


B.G.vii.16.3: [Vercingetorix] omnis nostras pabulationes frumen- 
tationesque observabat | dispersosque .... adoriebatur | magnoque 
incommodo adficiebat | etsi quantum ratione provideri poterat ab 
nostris occurrebatur, ut incertis temporibus diversisque itineribus 
iretur. 

Vercingetorix was attacking the Romans and inflicting serious 
loss upon them; and yet (at the same time) they were making 
every effort they could think of to frustrate him. 


7. ut- (CONSECUTIVE) CLAUSE 


The ut-consecutive clause functions occasionally as a forward 
moving narrative unit ;°* e.g. 


Caesar, B.C.iii.101.7: Neque multo post de proelio . . . . cognitum 
est | ut ipsis Pompeianis fides fieret. 





52 So also: 
Caesar, B.G.iii.24.2-3: Illi etsi propter multitudinem .... se 
tuto dimieaturos existimabant | tamen tutius esse arbitrabantur 
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The passage from which this sentence has been selected, recounts 
an attack that Cassius had made upon the fleet of Pomponius at 
Messana and another upon a division of Caesar’s fleet at Vibo. 
A failure is reported in each case. Not long after these reverses, 
news arrived of the fateful battle fought in Thessaly, and then 
even the Pompevans believed it. Before this, Caesar adds, they 
had thought any such report was an invention of Caesar’s envoys 
and friends.** 

A like sequence of ideas is found in the independent indica- 
tive clauses quoted below: 


Caesar, B.G.i.42.3: Caesar .... eum ad sanitatem reverti arbi- 
trabatur .... : | magnamque in spem veniebat .... fore uti 
pertinacia desisteret.55 


8. qui-CLAUSE 


The group of relative clauses referred to in the present 
instance consists of certain grammatically subordinate items 
occurring in subsecutive position.*® These function as forward 
moving cola in several varieties of connection with the antecedent 
clause. 

54 B.C.i1.101.1-7. 


55 Other examples of the consecutive wt-clause in a forward moving 
relationship, are as follows: 


Caesar, B.G.iii.15.4: Nam singulas [navis] nostri. ... expugna- 
verunt | ut perpaucae .... ad terram pervenerint..... 
Caesar, B.G.ii.14.7: .... amtemnae... . concidebant | ut 


. omnis usus navium uno tempore eriperetur. 


56 There is a type of relative clause which is often treated by the editors 
as subordinate and hence set off by a light punctuation; but which is in 
fact so loosely connected with the foregoing item and of such self-sufficiency 
that it should not be held as fully subordinate in a grammatical sense. The 
following is a case in point (the punctuation is that of Du Pontet) : 


Caesar, B.G.vii.69.7: Castra opportunis locis erant posita ibique 
castella XXIII facta, quibus in ecastellis interdiu stationes pone- 
bantur ne qua subito eruptio fieret; haee eadem noctu excubitoribus 
ae firmis praesidiis tenebantur. 


The relative clause here merits treatment as an independent leading 
clause rather than as a subsecutive item and should accordingly be sep- 
arated from facta by a full stop. Such cases have been excluded from the 
present category. (See Effie V. Johnson, The Relative as a Sentence Con- 
nective, Master’s Thesis, in University of California Library, Berkeley, 
1924.) Other examples may be noted in Caesar, B.G.ii.15.2; B.G.iv.36.3; 
Sallust, Zug.101.1; Nepos, [ph.2.3. 
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a. CONTINUATIVE 


Callicrates, so Nepos writes, had sent men—unarmed so as 
not to arouse suspicion—to make way with Dion. They broke 
into his room and bound him. The noise of the struggle was such 
that it could be heard outside and had there been the desire, 
some one could have saved Dion. At this point, the story 
continues thus: 


Dion 9.6: Cui cum succurreret nemo | Lyco quidam Syracusanus 
per fenestras gladium dedit | quo Dion interfectus est. 


Quo in, this connection is equivalent to atque eo, and the clause 
which it introduces is a continuative unit relating an action for 
which the incident of the preceding colon has prepared the way.*” 


The act in quo... . interfectus est is, to some degree, the con- 
sequence of Lyco .... gladium dedit. Compare also: 
Sallust, Jug.102.2: Ho... . legati a Boccho veniunt | qui regis 


verbis ab Mario petivere duos quam fidissumos ad eum mitteret. ... . 


A continuative narrative colon of relative construction some- 
times exhibits an antithetical element; e.g. 


Sallust, Zug.76.1: .... [rex] proditionem timebat. | quam [= sed 
eam] vitare posse celeritate putabat. 

Sallust, Jug.105.3: Sed in itinere quinto denique die Volux, filius 
Bocchi, repente in campis patentibus cum mille non amplius equitibus 
sese ostendit | qui temere et effuse euntes Sullae aliisque omnibus 

- numerum ampliorem vero... . efficiebant.58 


b. EXPLANATORY 


(1) Appositional— 
Livy provides a very good example of the qui-colon in an 
exegetical relationship to the antecedent item. Tarquin had been 


57 Compare the coordinated structure in sorte provinciam [est] nactus 
Hispaniam citeriorem | exque ea triumphum deportavit (Nepos, Cato 2.1). 


58 In some instances the effect is clearly anacoluthic; e.g. 


Livy, 11.8.4:  Creatus Sp. Lucretius consul | qui... . intra 
paucos dies moritur. 


With this, the following coordinated structure may be compared: 


Tacitus, dgr.14.3: Didium Veranium excepit | isque intra annum 
extinctus est. 
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exiled from Rome. His sons were driven out of the city. The 
narrative continues thus: 


Livy, i.60.2: Duo [i.e., of the sons of Tarquin] patrem secuti 
sunt | qui exsulatum Caere in Etruscos ierunt. 


The two cola are parallel in the direction of their thought. ‘‘ Two 
followed their father’’ states in general terms what is made 
explicit by the succeeding item, ‘‘they went into exile at Caere, 
in Etruria.’’®® 


(2) Justifying— 

Caesar, B.G.vii.4.2: Prohibetur ab Gobannitione .. . . reliquis- 
que principibus | qui [= ii enim] hane temptandam fortunam non 
existimabant. 

Caesar, B.G.vii.64.7: Nihilo minus clandestinis nuntiis legationi- 
busque Allobrogas sollicitat | quorum mentis nondum ab superiore 
bello resedisse sperabat. 


C. ParRtTIcIPIAL PHRASE 
1. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE 


Numerous instances of the narrative parity of the ablative 
absolute and the grammatically independent clause can be 
quoted.®° The selected examples given below occur in Caesar’s 
writing: 

B.G.vii.11.2: Tertio die missis . ... legatis de deditione |.... 
[Caesar] obsides dari iubet. 

B.G.vii.89.3: Mittuntur de his rebus ad Caesarem legati. Iubet 
arma tradi, principes produci. 

B.G.v.22.3-4: Cassivellaunus .... legatos .... de deditione ad 
Caesarem mittit. Caesar .... obsides imperat..... 


B.G.vi.7.3: Positis ecastris .... | auxilia Germanorum exspec- 
tare constituunt. 

B.C.iii.13.5: .... eastraque ad flumen Apsum ponit.... | 
ibique ... . legionum adventum exspectare ... . constituit. 


59 So also: Nepos, Att.2.2: Neque eo setius adulescentem Marium.... 
iuvit opibus suis | cuius fugam pecunia sublevavit. 

60 For illuminating comment on the syntax of the Latin ablative absolute 
and particular reference to its use as a stylistic device, see H. C. Nutting, 
“<The Ablative Absolute and the Stenographic Ablative,’’ Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Class. Phil., X, 203 ff. 
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B.G.i1.35.3: Ipse in Carnutes .... legionibus in hibernacula 
deductis | in Italiam profectus est. 

B.Ci321:  .... Caesar... . milites in proxima municipia 
deducit. Ipse ad urbem proficiscitur. 


B.G.vii.79.1: .... Commius reliquique duces... . colle exte- 


riore oecupato |... . non longius mille passibus ab nostris muni- 
tionibus considunt. 
B.G.vi.24.2: .... ea quae fertilissima .... sunt loca... . 


Voleae Tectosages oceupaverunt | atque ibi consederunt. 


B.G.i.5.3: ... . convocatis centurionibus | celeriter milites cer- 
tiores facit paulisper intermitterent proelium. ... . 

B.G.vii.14.1-2: .... suos ad concilium convocat. Docet longe 
alia ratione esse bellum gerendum atque antea gestum sit. 


The ablative colon functions in a great variety of forward 
moving relationships. Specific illustration of these is afforded by 
the following examples: 


a. COMPLEX-TEMPORAL 


(1) With motivating shading— 

Caesar, B.G.iv.21.9: Volusenus perspectis regionibus... . | 

quinto die ad Caesarem revertitur. ... . 

Caesar had sent Volusenus to reconnoiter the coast of Britain 
before he himself should sail. When the tribune had earried out 
these instructions, he returned to Caesar and reported his find- 
ings. The item of Volusenus perspectis regionibus opens the way. 
for the step taken in revertitur. Its service to the narrative is 
analogous to that of a conjunctive clause®! or an independent 
sentence in a similar connection. The following examples are 


comparable: 

Caesar, B.G.vi.4.4: Obsidibus imperatis centum | hos Aeduis cus- 
todiendos tradit. 

Sallust, Cat.48.6: .... deque ea re postulant uti referatur. 
Itaque consulente Cicerone | frequens senatus decernit, Tarquini 
indicium falsum videri. .... 

Livy, 1.29.6: Egressis urbe Albanis | Romanus passim publica 
privataque omnia tecta adaequat solo..... 





61 The use of conjunctive particles with ablatives absolute is of course 
indicative of their logical equivalence; e.g. 
Sallust, Jug.104.1: Marius postquam infecto quo intenderat 
negotio | Cirtam redit..... 
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(2) With causal shading— 


Caesar, B.G.vi.2.1: Interfecto Indutiomaro .... | ad eius pro- 
pinquos a Treveris imperium defertur. 

Caesar, B.G.i.41.1: Hae oratione habita | mirum in modum con- 
versae sunt omnium mentes..... 


Caesar, B.G.iii.21.2: ... . Crassus ex itinere oppidum Sontiatum 


oppugnare coepit. Quibus fortiter resistentibus | vineas turrisque 


egit.62 


(3) With eoneessive shading— 
Sallust recounts in detail Catiline’s various plans for the 
overthrow of the government and continues thus: 


Cat.26.1: His rebus conparatis | Catilina nihilo minus in proxi- 
mum annum consulatum petebat..... 


After (and despite the fact that) he had made such preparations 
(that is, of a revolutionary character), he nevertheless became 
a candidate for the consulship of the next year. The following is 
also a good example of this usage: 


Nepos, Zum.12.3: De hoc Antigonus .... ad consilium rettulit 
.. . . Hie cognita consilii voluntate | tamen usque ad septimum diem 
deliberandi sibi spatium reliquit. 


(4) With adversative shading— 

In the context of the case cited below, Livy has told of the 
detection of the conspiracy in which young nobles at Rome and 
envoys of the Tarquins were involved : 


Livy, ii.4.7: Proditoribus extemplo in vinela coniectis | de legatis 
paululum addubitatum est..... 


The present participle may also be employed in an adversa- 
tive-temporal connection ; e.g. 


Suetonius, Jul.75: Denuntiante Pompeio pro hostibus se habi- 
turum qui rei publicae defuissent | ipse [Caesar] medios et neutrius 
partis suorum sibi numero futuros pronuntiavit. 


62 Two distinct incidents are recounted in these examples of causal- 
temporal relationship. Sometimes successive items in these forms describe 
two aspects of virtually one action: 


Caesar, B.C.ii.6.2: Diductisque nostris paulatim navibus | et 
artificio gubernatorum et mobilitati navium locus dabatur..... 


Cf. n. 18 above. 
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b. TEMPORAL 


Caesar, B.C.i.18.6: [Caesar] .... oppidum vallo castellisque 
cireumvenire instituit. Cuius operis maxima parte effecta | eodem 
fere tempore missi ad Pompeium revertuntur. 

Caesar, B.G.ili.15.3: .... barbari.... fuga salutem petere 
contenderunt. Ac iam conversis in eam partem navibus quo ventus 
ferebat |... . subito malacia ae tranquillitas exstitit..... 

Suetonius, Auwg.95: Post necem Caesaris .... ingrediente eo 
[Augusto] urbem | repente ... . circulus ad speciem caelestis arcus 
orbem solis ambiit..... 


ce. CAUSAL 


Caesar, B.G.vii.81.5: Prospectu tenebris adempto | multa utrim- 
que vulnera accipiuntur. 

Caesar, B.G.vi.30.1: Celeriter contraque omnium opinionem con- 
fecto itinere | multos in agris inopinantis deprehendit. 


d. CONCESSIVE 


Caesar, B.G.vii.17.3: Summa difficultate rei frumentariae adfecto 
exercitu .... | nulla tamen vox est... . audita populi Romani 
maiestate et superioribus victoriis indigna. 

Caesar, B.G.vii.24.1: His tot rebus impedita oppugnatione | 
milites . . . . continenti labore omnia haec superaverunt. .... 


e. ADVERSATIVE 


Caesar, B.G.vi.12.6: Adventu Caesaris .... eorum [Aeduorum] 
gratia dignitateque amplificata | Sequani principatum dimiserant. 

Livy, iii.70.3: Pedites ab dextro cornu egregie pugnavere | haud 
segniter resistentibus Volscis. 


f. COLORLESS 


Caesar, B.G.v.11.7:; .- .. castris .... egregie munitis | .... 
copias .... praesidio navibus reliquit. 

Livy, i.56.1: Intentus perficiendo templo fabris undique ex 
Etruria accitis | non pecunia solum ad id publica est usus, sed operis 
etiam ex plebe. 

Livy, iii.8.11: Fusis hostibus | etiam castra capta. 


g. CONTINUATIVE 


The continuative narrative colon in the form of an ablative 
absolute exemplifies an aoristic tense function. The following 
cases illustrate this usage: 
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Tacitus, Agr.14.1: Redactaque paulatim in formam provinciae 
proxima pars Britanniae | addita insuper veteranorum colonia. 

Sallust, Zug.56.2: [Iugurtha] oppidanos hortatur moenia defen- 
dant | additis auxilio perfugis. .... 63 


Compare an analogous sequence of items in grammatically 


coordinate sentences: 
Caesar, B.C.ili.59.4: . . . . palamque de eorum iniuriis sunt 
questi | et ad cetera addiderunt falsum ab his equitum numerum 
deferri quorum stipendium averterent. 


The ablative absolute in the above examples continues the 
narrative in a simple additory connection, without particular 
logical bearing ; but it sometimes describes the effect of the action 
of the preceding colon, thus entering into a clear consecutive 


relationship ;** e.g. 
Livy, iv.10.5: Et... . inermes oppressi dederunt poenas | vix 
nuntiis caedis relictis.65 
Suetonius, 4ug.95: .... omnium victimarum iocinera replicata 
intrinsecus ab ima fibra paruerunt | nemine peritorum aliter coiec- 
tante quam laeta per haee et magna portendi. 


The subsecutive ablative colon, as is sometimes true of other 
narrative units of the continuative type, is found with an anti- 


thetical bearing. So the following case: 

Suetonius, Aug.57.2: In restitutionem Palatinae domus.... 
veteranl .... atque etiam singillatim e cetero genere hominum 
libentes ae pro facultate quisque pecunias contulerunt | delibante 
tantum modo eo [Augusto] summarum acervos..... 


To rebuild the house of Augustus on the Palatine, people of dif- 
ferent occupations and classes contributed money, each according 
to his means; but the emperor merely took a little from each 
pile as a matter of form, and—as the narrative continues—not 
more than a denarius from any of them. 


63 Cf. also: Tacitus, Agr.9.7: .... et statim Britanniae praepositus 
adiecto pontificatus sacerdotio. .... 

Examples like this and the two quoted above in the text are described 
by H. C. Nutting under the heading, ‘‘ Replacing added main statement.’’ 
See op. cit., supra, p. 211. 

64 See B above, p. 166 et passim for comparable use of clauses. 

65 Cf. also: 

Livy, xxv.34.6: ... . compulsique intra vallum | adempto rerum 
omnium usu. 

Livy, 1.34.2: Arruns prior quam pater moritur | uxore gravida 
relicta. 


est 
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h,. EXPLANATORY 
(1) Appositional— 

In his account of a certain battle with the Sabines, Livy 
explains that to the strength of the Romans, which was greater 
than they had had in a previous engagement, was added also a 
stratagem; for men were sent to set fire to brushwood on the 
bank of the Anio and throw it into the river. He goes on to 
say that this lodged against the structure of the bridge and set 
it on fire. 


Livy, 1.37.1: .... ex oceulto etiam additur dolus | missis qui 
magnam vim lignorum in Aniensis ripa iacentem, ardentem in flumen 
comicerent... 2. - 


Additional examples of the exegetical ablative colon follow: 


Livy, iii.33.1: .... iterum mutatur forma civitatis | ab consuli- 
bus ad decemviros ... . translato imperio. 

Suetonius, 4ug.65.1: Gaium et Lucium in duodeviginti mensium 
spatio amisit ambos | Gaio in Lycia, Lucio Massiliae defunctis. 

Suetonius, Jul.24.3: Nee deinde ulla belli occasione . 
abstinuit | tam foederatis quam infestis ac feris gentibus wee 
JACESSItIS =). 3) le 


Partitive apposition may also be expressed by ablatives 
absolute ; e.g. 

Livy, ii.29.5: Senatus .... tumultuosius consulitur | quaes- 
tionem postulantibus iis qui pulsati fuerant | decernente ferocissimo 
quoque non sententiis magis quam clamore et strepitu. 

Suetonius, 7ul.25.2: Per tot successus ter nee amplius adversum 
casum expertus; | in Britannia classe vi tempestatis prope absumpta | 
et in Gallia ad Gergoviam legione fusa | et in Germanorum finibus 
Titurio et Aurunculeio legatis per insidias caesis. 


(2) Justifying— 

The plebs had heard through Duillius, who had been a 
tribune, that in the constant wrangling of the senate nothing was 
being accomplished for their cause. They then left the Aventine 
and crossed over to the Sacred Mount, for Duillius assured them 
that not until the patricians saw the City deserted would they 
feel any real anxiety. 
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Livy, i11.52.1-2: .... plebs .... in Sacrum montem ex Aven- 
tino transit | adfirmante Duillio non prius quam deseri urbem videant 
curam in animos patrum descensuram. .... 


Adfirmante Dwillio here seems to represent a narrative equivalent 
OE Cin: ee adfirmaret or of nam... . adfirmabat. It de- 
scribes the force which was impelling the plebs to take the specific 
step indicated and has the function of an explanatory adjunct. 


2, PERFECT PASSIVE PARTICIPLE 


The perfect passive participle is often a competent narrative 
unit in forms other than that employed in the ablative absolute 
construction.®® Caesar’s use of a nominative participle of perfect 
passive form as the narrative equivalent of an indicative colon® 
is illustrated by such pairs of cases as the following: 

B.G.vii.90.2: Eo legati ab Arvernis missi | quae imperaret se 
facturos pollicentur. 


B.G.vy.20.1: Interim Trinobantes . ... legatos ad Caesarem mit- 
tunt | pollicenturque sese ei dedituros atque imperata facturos. 


B.G.v.45.1: Quorum pars deprehensa | in conspectu nostrorum 
militum ... . necabatur. 

B.C.iii1.104.3: Item L. Lentulus comprehenditur ab rege | et in 
custodia necatur. 


The accusative construction also may function as a forward 
moving item; e.g. 


Caesar, B.C.i.76.4: Edicunt, penes quem quisque sit Caesaris miles, 
ut producat. Productos | palam in praetorio interficiunt. 


Compare with the accusative colon in the passage above, the 
appended examples of the nominative participle and the indica- 
tive clause: 


Caesar, B.C.iii.28.4: Tirones .... se Otacilio dediderunt. Qui 
omnes ad eum producti |... . crudelissime interficiuntur. 


66 The term ‘‘perfect passive participle’’ (also, later, ‘‘deponent perfect 
participle’’ and ‘‘present active participle’’) as applied to main cola, is 
regularly used in this study with reference to instances other than in the 
ablative absolute construction. 

67 In general, the expression, ‘‘indicative clause’’ or ‘‘indicative colon’? 
is employed to refer to the grammatically independent item. 
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Caesar, B.G.vii.38.4: Producuntur ei quos ille edocuerat quae dici 
vellet | atque eadem quae Litaviccus pronuntiaverat multitudini 
exponunt. . . .68 

Caesar’s lively account of the episode of Pullo and Vorenus 
provides a good example of the narrative use of the dative form 
of the passive participle. It will be recalled that the two cen- 
turions had been rivals, but in battle with a common enemy they 
supported one another. At one stage of the conflict Pullo was 
surrounded by the Gauls and Vorenus rushed to his rescue. 
These incidents Caesar recounts by means of successive indicative 


sentences : 
B.G.V.44.9: . . . . impeditumque [Pullonem] hostes cireumsistunt. 
Suceurrit inimicus illi Vorenus..... 


Then the tables are turned and the enemy set upon Vorenus. 
He falls and Pullo comes to his aid. This parallel situation is 
described with the aid of a dative colon: 

B.G.v.44.12: [Vorenus] .... concidit. Huie rursus cireumvento | 
fert subsidium Pullo..... 69 

The perfect passive participle enters into the following 

narrative relationships: 


a. COMPLEX-TEMPORAL 


(1) With motivating shading— 
Livy, ii.48.4: Vexabantur incursionibus Aequorum Latini. Eo cum 
exercitu Caeso missus | in ipsorum Aequorum agrum depopulandum 
transit. 


68 Additional examples are: 
Caesar, B.G.iv.27.3: Hune illi . . . . comprehenderant | atque in 
vincula coiecerant. 
Nepos, Pelop.5.1: ....a tyranno .... comprehensus | in 
vincla coniectus est. 
Caesar, B.G.vii.67.7: Tres nobilissimi Aedui capti | ad Caesarem 


perducuntur. 
Caesar, B.G.vii13.2: . .. . oppidani . . . . comprehensos eos 
.... | ad Caesarem perduxerunt..... 


69 Similarly, Caesar, B.G.iv.34.1: Quibus rebus perturbatis nostris novitate 
pugnae | tempore opportunissimo Caesar auxilium tulit. 

Cf. Caesar, B.C.iii.11.2: Sed re nova perturbatus | maioribus itineribus 
Apolloniam petere coepit ....; B.G.vi.37.3: Inopinantes nostri re nova 
perturbantur | ac vix primum impetum cohors in statione sustinet. 

It is not always possible of course to decide positively whether a 
construction should be considered a dative or an ablative. 
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Livy, iii.51.10: .... in Aventinum pergunt. Ibi coniuncti alteri 
exercitui | viginti tribunis militum negotium dederunt ut ex suo 
numero duos crearent qui summae rerum praeessent. 


Not only does the nominative colon appear frequently in a 
motivating relationship, but also the accusative form. Haec in 
the first passage cited below, refers to a javelin with an attached 
letter which was thrown inside Cicero’s besieged camp by 
Caesar’s messenger. The letter told of Caesar’s approach with aid. 

Caesar, B.G.v.48.9: Hace . ... ad Ciceronem defertur. Ile per- 

lectam | in conventu militum recitat..... 
The item of ille [epistolam] perlectam is here a narrative equiva- 
lent of cum epistolam perlexisset and describes an act which was 
conducive of the next step taken: in conventu militum recitat. 

Preliminary to the episode related in the next example, Livy 
has told of the birth of a heifer of wondrous size and beauty and 
of the prophecy that the state whose citizens should first sacrifice 
this animal to Diana would be the seat of the empire. 


Livy, 145.6: .... Sabinusque....bovem Romam actam | 
deducit ad fanum Dianae | et ante aram statuit.7° 


(2) With causal shading— 


Caesar, B.C.iii.51.1: Interim certior factus P. Sulla.... | 
auxilio cohorti venit cum legionibus duabus. 

Livy, iii.29.7: Voscius damnatus | Lanuvium in exsilium abiit. 

Livy, iii.63.4: Sabini fusi passim per agros | castra hosti ad 
praedam relinquunt. 


(3) With coneessive shading— 
Livy, ii.64.3: Sabini.... a porta prope Collina moenibusque 
pulsi | ingentes tamen praedas hominum pecorumque egere. 
Nepos, Milt.7.6: [Miltiades] .... absolutus | pecunia multatus 


70 So also: 
Nepos, Dat.4.5: .... Aspis .... sese dedidit. Hune Datames 
vinctum | ad regem ducendum tradit Mithridati. 
Livy, i59.3: Elatum domo Lueretiae corpus | in forum de- 
fETUltapeeeles 
71 For this example, Nepos himself provides a parallel in the form of 
indicative cola: 
Nepos, Paus.2.6: [Pausanias] .... absolvitur | multatur tamen 
pecunia..... 
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b. TEMPORAL 


Aleibiades had boarded the trireme which had been sent to 
Sicily to bring him back to Athens. At this point in the narrative, 
Nepos says: 


Alo.4.4: Hae Thurios in Italiam pervectus | .... clam se ab 
custodibus subduxit | et inde primum Elidem dein Thebas venit. 


No motivating or other complicating force is here apparent 
in the relation of the participle to the subsequent colon. Likewise 
in the following case the participial colon has a simple temporal 
bearing on the next narrative item. Antigonus had imposed the 
penalty of solitary confinement and starvation upon Eumenes. 
He refused, so Nepos writes, to permit that a man be treated 
with violence who had once been his friend. 


Eum.12.4: Hie tamen non amplius quam triduum fame fatigatus | 
inseiente Antigono iugulatus est a custodibus. 


e. CAUSAL 


In many instances, the participle exhibits a clear causal 
force with no emphasis upon temporal orientation. Compare the 
following examples of the participial colon in this use and similar 
cases of the independent narrative sentence. 


Caesar, B.G.i.37.4: Quibus rebus Caesar vehementer commotus | 
maturandum sibi existimavit..... 


Caesar, B.G.v.28.1:. .. . maximeque hac re permovebantur..... 
Itaque ad consilium rem deferunt..... 


Caesar, B.C.iii.11.2: Sed re nova perturbatus | maioribus itineri- 
bus Apolloniam petere coepit..... 


Caesar, B.G.vi.37.3: Inopinantes nostri re nova perturbantur | 
ac vix primum impetum cohors in statione sustinet. 


d. CONCESSIVE 


Sallust, Zug.75.10: Oppidani . . .. magna atque insolita re per- 
culsi | nihilo segnius bellum parare. 

Nepos, Hann.5.2: Hie clausus locorum angustiis | noctu sine ullo 
detrimento exercitus se expedivit..... 
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e. COLORLESS 


In the passage cited below, Suetonius has written of the inci- 
dent of Caesar’s refusal to give up Cornelia at the demand of 
Sulla. Two consequences are noted, related to each other only 
in their common connection with Caesar’s act: 

Tul.1.2: Neque ut repudiaret compelli a dictatore Sulla ullo modo 


potuit. Quare et sacerdotio et uxoris dote et gentilicis hereditatibus 
multatus | diversarum partium habebatur..... 


So also: 


Livy, iii.53.1: Tum Valerius Horatiusque missi ad plebem con- 
dicionibus quibus videretur revocandam componendasque res | decem- 
viris quoque ab ira et impetu multitudinis praecavere iubentur. 


f. EXPLANATORY-APPOSITIONAL 
Suetonius, Zul.17.1: Recidit rursus in discrimen aliud | inter socios 
Catilinae nominatus..... 


Tacitus, Ann.vi.33: Hoe pretium Gallio meditatae adulationis 
tulit | statim curia deinde Italia exactus. 


Suetonius, Awg.20: Delmatico [bello] etiam vulnera excepit | una 
acie dextrum genu lapide ictus | altera et crus et utrumque brachium 
ruina pontis consauciatus. 


In the use of these constructions for an expression of the 
explanatory-appositional ordering of thought, the more general 
statement is regularly an indicative clause, as Delmatico.... 
vulnera excepit just above, and the more specific epexegetical 
colon follows in the form of a participial sentence: wna acve 
.... lapide ictus. The fact that, with an analogous thought 
relationship the reverse arrangement of linguistic structures may 
be found, is again significant of the logical parity of these items. 
In the example following, domestico vulnere ictus represents a 
general concept which is defined in the succeeding colon, anno 
ante natum filtum amisit: 


Tacitus, Agr.29.1: Initio aetatis Agricola domestico vulnere ictus | 
anno ante natum filium amisit. 
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3. DEPONENT PERFECT PARTICIPLE 


The writer of Latin narrative has also in the deponent perfect 
participle, as in the passive participle illustrated in the fore- 
going paragraphs, a notably concise structure for his purpose.7? 
Like the latter construction, the forward moving deponent may 
appear in the nominative, accusative, and dative cases as a nar- 
rative substitute for an indicative sentence. 


Caesar, B.C.iii.23.1: Libo profectus ab Orico .... | Brundisium 


Caesar, B.C.iii.2.1: [Caesar] .... ab urbe proficiscitur | Brun- 
disiumque pervenit. 


Caesar, B.G.i.24.4: Helvetii cum omnibus suis carris secuti | 
impedimenta in unum locum contulerunt. 

Caesar, B.G.i.22.5: Eo die quo consuerat intervallo hostis sequi- 
tur | et milia passuum tria ab eorum castris castra ponit. 


Caesar, B.C.iii.23.2: Hie... . navis onerarias quasdam nactus | 


incendit | et unam .... abduxit..... 
Caesar, B.C.iii.8.3:  Bibulus .... [navibus] inanibus occurrit | 
et .... in eas... . erupit | omnisque incendit..... 


Caesar, B.G.iii.26.1: Crassus equitum praefectos cohortatus . ... | 
quid fieri velit ostendit. 

Caesar, B.C.ii4.5: .... rursusque se ad confligendum animo 
confirmant | et consilia communicant. 


Sallust, Cat.40.6: [Umbrenus] coniurationem aperit. .... Deinde 
eos pollicitos operam suam | domum dimittit. 

Sallust, Cat.44.2: .... Cassius semet eo brevi venturum pol- 
licetur | ac paulo ante legatos ex urbe proficiscitur. 


Caesar, B.C.ii.20.2: .... properare Varro ut cum legionibus 
quam primum Gadis contenderet ... . Progresso ei paulo longius | 
litterae Gadibus redduntur..... 


The dative participle in the last example carries forward the 
thought much as does the cwm-clause in the sentence below: 


Caesar, B.G.i.38.1: Cum tridui viam processisset | nuntiatum est 
ei Ariovistum .... ad occupandum Vesontionem . . . . contendere. 
73 


72 Semi-deponent forms have been included in this group. 


78 Caesar employs the nominative participle for a like connection in 
paulumque a portu progressus | litteras a Caesare accepit (B.C.iii.14.1). 
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The deponent participle performs the service of a narrative 
unit in the following relationships with adjacent main cola: 


a. COMPLEX-TEMPORAL 


(1) With motivating shading— 
Caesar, B.C.i.26.5: Libo a colloquio Canini digressus | ad Pom- 
peium proficiscitur. 
Livy, ii.13.6: Et Cloelia virgo .... frustrata custodes |.... 
inter tela hostium Tiberim tranavit..... 


(2) With causal shading— 


Caesar, B.G.vi.39.4: Barbari signa procul conspicati | oppugna- 
tione desistunt. 

Caesar, B.G.vii.82.4: .... diutius in his rebus administrandis 
morati | prius suos discessisse cognoverunt quam munitionibus appro- 
pinquarent. 

Livy, i.6.2: ... . secuta ex omni multitudine consentiens vox | 
ratum nomen imperiumque regi efficit. 


(3) With concessive shading— 


Caesar, B.G.v.55.3: Hae spe lapsus Indutiomarus | nihilo minus 
copias cogere, exercere, a finitimis equos parare ... . coepit. 

Livy, i.15.4: Ibi... . rex Romanus vicit | persecutusque fusos 
ad moenia hostes | urbe... . abstinuit. 


(4) With adversative shading— 


Sallust, Jug.29.5: .... vex... . pauca praesenti consilio locu- 
tus .... | reliqua cum Bestia et Scauro secreta transigit. 


b. TEMPORAL 


Caesar, B.C.ii.39.1: Curio .... quarta vigilia exierat..... 
Progressus milia passuum VI | equites convenit | rem gestam cog- 
novit.74 

e. CAUSAL 


Caesar, B.G.iv.23.4: Hune ad egrediendum nequaquam idoneum 
locum arbitratus |... . ad horam nonam in ancoris exspectavit. 

Caesar, B.C.iii.69.4: Sinistro cornu milites . ... veriti ne angus- 
tiis intercluderentur .... | eodem quo venerant receptu sibi con- 
sulebant. 


74In the following example the participial colon describes action in 
progress: 
Livy, iii.7.5: .... secuti.... vestigia [hostium] | obvii fiunt 
descendentibus. .... 


= 
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d. CONCESSIVE 


Livy, 1.64.4: Quos Servilius consul infesto exercitu insecutus | 
ipsum quidem agmen adipisci aequis locis non potuit..... 


e. COLORLESS 


Caesar, B.C.i.17.3: Interim suos cohortatus | tormenta in muris 
disponits co... 

Nepos, Timoth.2.1: Idem... . Laconicen populatus | classem 
eorum fugavit..... 


f. CONTINUATIVE 


Caesar, B.G.vi.4.5: Eodem Carnutes legatos obsidesque mittunt | 

usi deprecatoribus Remis..... Eadem ferunt responsa. 
The thought here seems to be that the Carnutes sent envoys and 
hostages to Caesar and availed themselves of the intercession of 
the Remi. Caesar’s reply was the same that he had made to the 
Senones. In connection with the latter tribe the narrative reads: 


B.G.vi.4.2: .... legatosque deprecandi causa ad Caesarem mit- 
tunt; | adeunt per Aeduos..... Libenter Caesar .... dat ve- 
MBN og a oc 


Usi deprecatoribus Remis above is a fair narrative equivalent of 
adeunt per Aeduos in the series of items just quoted. 

The continuative deponent colon in the examples cited below 
expresses the direct consequence or outcome of the antecedent 


unit. 
Livy, iii.3.10: In oppida sua se recepere | uri sua popularique 


passi. 

Livy, ii.10.11: Ita sic armatus in Tiberim desiluit |... . inco- 
lumis ad suos tranavit | rem ausus plus famae habituram ad posteros 
quam fidei. 


g. EXPLANATORY 
(1) Appositional— 
Tacitus, Agr.17.2: Et terrorem .... intulit Petilius Cerialis | 
Brigantum civitatem ... . adgressus.75 


75 The order of structures is reversed in the case below (cf. p. 194 above) : 

Livy, ii.9.2: Is .... per aliquot dies patrum superbiam ad 

plebem criminatus | maxime in consulare imperium . . . . invehebatur. 

This example, it will be noted, represents but a partial exegesis in the 
indicative colon. 


. 
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(2) Justifying— 


Caesar, B.G.v.7.6: ... . si vim faciat neque pareat, [Dumnori- 
gem] interfici iubet | nihil hune se absente pro sano facturum arbi 
tratus qui praesentis imperium neglexisset. 


4. PRESENT ACTIVE PARTICIPLE 


Pompey had entrenched himself and had made arrangements 
for supplies from Asia and elsewhere. At this juncture Caesar 
carries forward the story with a present participle in the nomi- 


native case: 

B.C.i11.42.3: Caesar longius bellum ductum iri existimans |... . 
in Epirum rei frumentariae causa Q. Tillium et L. Canuleium legatum 
misit. 

Compare the following coordinated structure: 
B.C.iii1.34.1-2: Caesar... . longiusque procedendum existimabat | 
et .... L. Cassium Longinum.... in Thessaliam ... . misit. 

With reference to the next passage, it should be recalled that 
the Romans had attacked the Belgae at the Aisne as they were 
attempting to cross and had killed a large number of them in 
the stream. The rest made a most daring effort to cross over 
the dead bodies of their comrades, but the Romans drove them 
back with a shower of missiles. Caesar recounts the last two 
stages of this narrative with the aid of an accusative participle: 


B.G.ii10.2: Per eorum corpora reliquos audacissime transire 
conantis | multitudine telorum repulerunt. 


A less compact expression of an analogous sequence of inci- 
dents is illustrated in the following indicative structures: 


Caesar, B.C.i.50.1: Conatus est Caesar reficere pontis | sed nec 
magnitudo fluminis permittebat. .... 


The scene of the action described in the quotation below 
is the battlefield after the conflict between the Curiatii and the 
Horatii, which had resulted in victory for the Romans. Mettius 
was the Alban dictator. Here the dative construction of the 
participle secures a clear advance in the story of events. 


Livy, 1.26.1: Priusquam inde digrederentur, roganti Mettio ex 
foedere icto quid imperaret | imperat Tullus uti iuventutem in armis 
habeat: usurum se eorum opera si bellum cum Veientibus foret. 
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The present participle has been noted in narrative connection 
of the following types: 


a. COMPLEX-TEMPORAL 


(1) With motivating shading— 
Sallust, IJug.113.1: Haee Maurus secum ipse diu volvens | tandem 
PLomisit.. 7. <2 


Livy, ii.49.3: Consul... . egrediens in vestibulo | gentem om- 
nem suam instructo agmine videt.76 


(2) With causal shading— 


Sallust, Iug.76.1: Sed rex nihil iam infectum Metello ecredens 
- +... | cum liberis et magna parte pecuniae ex oppido noctu 
profugit. 

Nepos, Chabr.1.2: Id noyum Agesilaus contuens | progredi non 
est ausus..... 


(3) With concessive shading— 


Suetonius, Jwl.78.1: Adeuntis se eum plurimis honorificentissimis- 
que decretis universos patres conscriptos | sedens .... excepit. 


b. TEMPORAL 


Livy, iii.5.10: Hi vagi dissipato agmine fugientes | in Quinetium 
vietorem . .. . revertentem incidere. 

Livy, iii.6.4: Vix instantes sustinentibus [Romanis] clades | 
repente legati Hernici nuntiant in agro suo Aequos Volscosque ... . 
castra posuisse. .... 


ce. CAUSAL 


Livy, ii.64.7: Consul metuens ne nimis instando renovaret certa- 
men | signum receptui dedit. 


d. CONCESSIVE 


Livy, iii.60.3: Hostes medium inter bina castra spatium acie 
instructa complebant | provocantibusque ad proelium | responsum 
Romanus nemo reddebat. 

Suetonius, 4ug.67.1: Cosmum servum gravissime de se opinantem | 
non ultra quam compedibus [Augustus] coercuit. 





76 Note the collocation of independent sentences in a like connection: 
Caesar, B.G.vi.38.2: .... ex tabernaculo prodit; | videt immi- 
nere hostis..... 
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e. ADVERSATIVE 


Livy, ii.3.6: Aperte bona repetentes | clam reciperandi regni con- 
silia struere. .... 

Sallust, Cat.38.3: .... post illa tempora quicumque rem publi- 
cam agitavere honestis nominibus .... bonum publicum simulantes | 
pro sua quisque potentia certabant. 


f. COLORLESS 


The consul Quinctius, so Livy relates, is attempting to allay 
the fears of the people regarding the enemy. Two measures to 


this end are recounted thus: 
Livy, iii3.5: .... vietos timeri increpans hostes | praesidia 
portis imposuit. 
g. CONTINUATIVE 


Livy, 1.53.5: .... Sextus filius eius .... transfugit ex compo- 
sito Gabios | patris in se saevitiam intolerabilem conquerens. ... . 
Sallust, Jug.77.1: Sed... . legati ex oppido Lepti ad Metellum 
venerant | orantes uti praesidium praefectumque eo mitteret..... 


In the passage from which the appended example has been 
taken, Suetonius has told of Livia’s request for citizenship for 
a certain Gaul. Augustus’ response is described as follows: 

Suetonius, 4ug.40.3: .... civitatem negavit | immunitatem 


optulit | affirmans facilius se passurum fisco detrahi aliquid, quam 
civitatis Romanae vulgari honorem. 


Compare the coordinated structure used to describe his action 
upon the demand of the people for a largess which had not been 


promised : 
Suetonius, Aug.42.2: .... impudentiam edicto exprobravit | 
affirmavitque non daturum se quamvis dare destinaret.77 


The immediate outcome of the antecedent act is sometimes 


described in subsecutive participial cola: e.g. 

Livy, i.28.10: Exinde duabus admotis quadrigis | in currus 

earum distentum inligat Mettium; | deinde in diversum iter equi 

concitati | lacerum in utroque corpus, qua inhaeserant vinculis 
membra, portantes. 


77 The following pair of examples also is interesting in this connection: 
Livy, ii.23.11: Haee se meritos dicere | exprobrantes suam quisque 
alius alibi militiam. .... 
Livy, ii.27.2: Coneursus ad Servilium fiebat; | illus promissa 
iactabant; | illi exprobrant sua quisque belli merita cicatricesque 
acceptas. 
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Livy, 111.66.5: Deinde .... ad moenia ipsa Romae populabundi 
regione portae Esquilinae accessere | vastationem agrorum per con- 
tumeliam urbi ostentantes. 


h. EXPLANATORY 
(1) Appositional— 
Sallust, Iug.18.10: Nomen eorum . .. . Libyes corrupere | bar- 
bara lingua Mauros pro Medis appellantes. 


Suetonius, Jwl.62: Inclinatam aciem solus saepe restituit | obsis- 
tens fugientibus | retinensque singulos | et... . convertens in 


(2) Justifying— 
Sallust, Zug.29.3: Sed Iugurtha primum tantum modo belli moram 
redimebat | existumans sese aliquid interim Romae pretio aut gratia 
effecturum. 


Nepos, Alc.9.1: At Alcibiades .... penitus in Threciam se 
. . abdidit | sperans ibi facillime suam fortunam occuli posse.78 


78 Participial cola having the several forms exemplified in the above 
discussion are illustrated in subsidiary or parenthetic relationship by such 
cases as the following: 

Caesar, B.G.v.43.3: Hostes maximo clamore (sicuti parta iam 
atque explorata victoria) ... . vallum ascendere coeperunt. 

Caesar, B.G.vii.88.6: Fit protinus (hae re audita) ex ecastris 
Gallorum fuga. 

Nepos, [ph.3.3: Vixit ad senectutem (placatis in se suorum civium 
animis). 

Caesar, B.G.5.7.5: .... Dumnorix cum equitibus Aeduorum a 
castris (insciente Caesare) domum discedere coepit. 

Livy, 1.12.7: Restitere Romani (tamquam caelesti voce iussi). 

Livy, ii1.27.2: Illi exprobrabant sua quisque belli merita cicatri- 
cesque (acceptas). 

Sallust. Zug.35.9: Et ipse paucis diebus eodem profectus est 
(iussus a senatu Italia decedere). 

Caesar, B.G.vii.20.10: Hi (iam ante edocti quae interrogati 
pronuntiarent) milites se esse legionarios dicunt. .... 

Caesar, B.G.v.44.5: Ne Vorenus quidem sese vallo continet | sed 
(omnium veritus existimationem) subsequitur. 

Caesar, BiG-vico:) = «6 . Caesar... . . coercendum™s.., . - Dum- 
norigem statuebat..... Itaque (dies circiter XXV in eo loco com- 
moratus, quod Caurus ventus navigationem impediebat ....) dabat 
operam ut in officio Dumnorigem contineret. .... 

Caesar, B.C.iii.106.4: Alexandriae de Pompei morte cognoscit | 
atque ibi (primum e navi egrediens) clamorem militum audit..... 

Sallust, Iug.97.3: Ita amborum exercitu coniuncto | Marium (iam 
in hiberna proficiscentem) .... invadunt..... 
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it 
CUMULATIVE-COMPLEX SENTENCES 


Main cola, with or without associated subsidiary items, com- 
bine in sequences of two or more units to form cumulative narra- 
tive sentences. It has been shown that these units frequently 
assume the structure of grammatically subordinate clauses or 
participial phrases. When a sentence contains a main colon of 
such a form, it may be described as 
character. 


‘ 


‘eumulative-complex’’ in 


Often two or more main cola in succession have the form 
of grammatically dependent constructions. Such units, how- 
ever, exhibit forward moving relationships comparable to those 
which have been illustrated above by coordinated independent 
sentences and by collocations of a grammatically subordinate item 
and an independent clause. In a narrative sentence or period 
of the cumulative-complex variety, a forward moving connection 
is felt between each two successive members of the series. Thus 
in a sequence composed of (a) +(b) +(e), there is a logical 
coordination between, (a) and (b), and again, between (b) and 
(ec). This forward moving relationship may be more explicitly 


Joh THs 


deseribed as ‘‘complex-temporal,’’ ‘‘adversative, explanatory- 
appositional,’’ ete. 

Cumulative-complex sentences are conveniently classified 
according to the variety of grammatically subordinate forms 
which they employ as main cola. A sentence has here been 
regarded as a member of the first class if, for instance, one or 
more cum-clauses function in cooperation with an indicative 
colon to relate the incidents of the episode.*® If two variant 
forms, such as the cum-clause and the ablative absolute, occur 
in the series, the sentence has been listed in the second class, 
and so on. 


79 The word ‘‘episode’’ is here used in general with reference to the 
group of incidents related in a sentence or period. 
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Cuass I 


A. SENTENCES EMPLOYING THE SUBORDINATE CLAUSE AS A MAIN 
COLON 


Numerous examples of sentences in which a single subordinate 
clause has functioned as a main colon, either at the beginning 
or at the close of a sentence, have been given in an earlier part 
of the discussion ; but it is of interest to note the forward moving 
capacity of grammatically dependent clauses in other positions. 

The cum-clause occupies a medial position in a main cola 
series more frequently than do other conjunctive clauses. In 
the context of the following passage, Livy has told of the appoint- 
ment of dwumvirt to pass judgment upon Horatius in accordance 
with a law, the first clause of which was duumviri perduellionem 
tudicent. The subsequent action of the dwumvirs is related thus: 

Livy, 1.26.7: Qui se absolvere non rebantur ea lege ne innoxium 
quidem posse | cum condemnassent | tum alter ex iis ‘‘P. Horati, 
tibi perduellionem iudico,’’ inquit. 

The first colon, a forward moving causal item, leads in thought 
to cum condemnassent. The duumvirs considered that they 
might not acquit, according to that law, even one who was inno- 
cent and they gave the verdict of guilty. The action last 
described plainly sets in motion the declaration indicated by 
inquit. Thus a cumulative series of three stages of progress in 
the narrative has been constructed.*° 

Successive main cola having the form of subordinate clauses 
of the same construction exhibit narrative relationships analo- 
gous to those observed in the instance of successive indicative 
units and also of the single forward moving subordinate clause 
in conjunction with an indicative colon.*! Examples of the 
cum-clause will illustrate this: 





80 In like order: 

Suetonius, 7ul.72: Iam autem rerum potens quosdam etiam infimi 
generis ad amplissimos honores provexit | eum ob id culparetur | 
professus [est] palam..... 

81 The use of successive conjunctive cola has been illustrated to some 
extent in connection with the explanatory-appositive relationship. See II 
passim. 
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Caesar, B.G.vii.55.4: Eo cum Eporedorix Viridomarusque venis- 
sent | et de statu civitatis cognovissent .... | non praetermitten- 
dum tantum commodum existimaverunt.82 

Caesar, B.G.i.32.3: Cum ab his saepius quaereret | neque ullam 
omnino vocem exprimere posset | idem Diviciacus Aeduus respon- 


Plainly in such eases the second item is to be regarded as the 
sequel of the first, and the third of the second. The whole 
constitutes a progressive narrative series of three units. 

The ordering of an act followed by an explanatory account 
of its justification is well illustrated by collocations of cum- 
cola; e.g. 

Caesar, B.G.vii.80.4: Cum suos pugna superiores esse Galli con- 
fiderent | et [= for] nostros multitudine premi viderent | ex omni- 
bus partibus . . . . clamore et ululatu suorum animos confirmabant.84 


Caesar, B.G.vii.50.1: Cum acerrime comminus pugnaretur | hostes 
loco et numero, nostri virtute confiderent | subito sunt Aedui visi... . . 


It is interesting evidence of the flexibility of the cwm-colon 
as a narrative unit, that within. a series of such items one or 
more changes of actors may be represented. The following are 


illustrative cases: 
Nepos, Hpam.4.5: A quo cum quaesisset quo se deduci vellet | 
et ille Athenas dixisset | praesidium dedit, ut tuto perveniret. 
Caesar, B.G.i.27.2: Helvetii .... legatos de deditione ad eum 
miserunt. Qui cum eum in itinere convenissent | seque ad pedes 
proiecissent | suppliciterque .... pacem petissent | atque eos in eo 
loco . . . . suum adventum exspectare iussisset | paruerunt. 


Nepos’ very important use of the cum-clause as a narrative 
device is manifested often in series of considerable length, which 


82 Cf. the following examples: 
Caesar, B.G.v.48.2: Venit magnis itineribus in Nerviorum finis. 


Ibi ex captivis cognoscit quae apud Ciceronem gerantur. .... 
Caesar, B.C.i34.1: Quo cum _ venisset | cognoscit missum in 
Hispaniam a Pompeio Vibullium Rufum..... 


83 Other expressions of a like order of thought are: 
Caesar, B.G.i.18.2: Eadem secreto ab aliis quaerit; | reperit esse 


Caesar, B.G.ii.4.1-3: Cum ab his quaereret quae civitates .... 

in armis essent .... | sic reperiebat..... 
84 Similarly: 

Caesar, B.G.vii.25.1: Cum... . hostibus spes victoriae redin- 
tegraretur .... | semperque ipsi recentes defessis succederent | 
omnemque Galliae salutem in illo vestigio temporis positam arbi- 
trarentur. .... 
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exhibit a variety of relationships. In the example quoted below, 
an episode of seven stages is recounted by means of ecum-cola 


together with only two indicative units. 
Nepos, Hann.2.2: Ad quem [Antiochum] cum legati venissent 
Romani, qui.... darent....operam....ut Hannibalem in 
suspicionem adducerent .... | neque id frustra fecissent | idque 


Hannibal comperissent | seque ab interioribus consiliis segregari 
vidisset |... . adiit ad regem | eique cum multa de fide sua et odio 


Successive conjunctive cola introduced by postquam, ubi, 
dum, ete., also occur in forward moving connections, though not 
so frequently as cum-clauses or in such varied ordering of 
thought. Examples are: 


Sallust, Cat.26.5: Postquam dies comitiorum venit | et Catilinae 
neque petitio neque insidiae .... prospere cessere | constituit bel- 


lum facere..... 
Caesar, B.G.i.8.3: Ubi ea dies ... . venit | et legati ad eum 
reverterunt | negat se... . posse iter ulli per provinciam dare | et, 


si vim facere conentur, prohibiturum ostendit. 
Sallust, Iug.64.3: Postquam haec atque alia talia dixit | neque 
animus Mari flectitur | respondit . . . . facturum sese quae peteret. 


B. SENTENCES EMPLOYING THE PARTICIPIAL PHRASE AS A MAIN 
COLON 


The competence of the ablative colon for securing advance 
within a narrative series, as does an, indicative colon, is demon- 
strated when Caesar writes in one instance, exercitum vado tra- 
ducit | et castris positis |... . copias.... instruit, and a 
few chapters later thus: Caesar... . ad Pompeium pervenit | 
turtaque eum castra posuit | et postridie eductis omnibus copiis. 

. °° Further illustration of the ablative colon in a medial 
position is provided in the two sentences below: 

Caesar, B.G.i.38.7: Hue Caesar magnis nocturnis diurnisque 

itineribus contendit | oceupatoque oppido | ibi praesidium collocat. 


Caesar, B.C.iii.51.2: Neque vero... . impetum nostrorum tule- 
runt | primisque deiectis | reliqui se verterunt | et loco cesserunt. 


85 B.C.111.37.1. 86 B.C.iii.41.1. 
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The presence of an antithetical element, such as is to be 
observed in the second citation, is a feature of many sentences 
in which a participle provides a medial colon. Note the following 
instanee, in which a nominative participle is used to express a 
thought connection similar to that above. 


Caesar, B.G.vii.13.2: Eorum impetum Galli sustinere non potue- 
runt | atque in fugam coiecti |... . se ad agmen receperunt.’? 


Sallust offers an interesting example in which sed introduces 
the participial colon: 
Tug.35.6: Tlum obtruneat | sed ipse deprehensus |... . indi- 
cium profitetur. 
The conjunction here continues the narrative from the stage 
of obtruncat and leads directly to deprehensus rather than to 
profitetur.*® 
In addition to the passive participles, the perfect deponent 
and present active participles should also be noted as forward 
moving items within a narrative series; e.g. 
Caesar, B.C.ii.24.1: Ipse eodem cum exercitu proficiscitur | bidui- 
que iter progressus | ad flumen Bagradam pervenit. 
Livy, 1.15.4: Ibi... . rex Romanus vicit | persecutusque .... 
ad moenia hostes | urbe... . abstinuit. 
Caesar, B.C.i.46.3: Equitatus autem noster....iniugum.... 
conititur | atque inter duas acies perequitans | commodiorem ac 
tutiorem nostris receptum dat. 


Livy, i.58.7: Adventu suorum lacrimae obortae | quaerentique 
viro, ‘Satin salvae?’’ | ‘‘Minime,’’ inquit; ‘‘quid enim salvi est 





mulieri amissa pudicitia?’’ 


As has been observed above in the case of conjunctive cola, 
so also successive participial cola often perform the service of 
coordinated independent clauses. In no phase of its narrative 
office is the ablative colon more important than in its capacity 
for carrying forward the story of events through two or more 


87 Cf. the following indicative sequence: 
Caesar, B.C.iii.95.5: Neque vero diutius . . . . multitudinem telo- 
rum sustinere potuerunt | sed... . locum reliquerunt | protinusque 
omnes... . in altissimos montis .. . . confugerunt. 


88 Note also: 
Nepos, Thrasy.2.5: Hane bis tyranni oppugnare sunt adorti 
eaque turpiter repulsi | protinus in urbem ... . refugerunt. 


ab 
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successive stages. Very often an ablative absolute advances the 
thought in a complex-temporal relationship with a succeeding 
unit of the same construction; e.g. 


Livy, iii.18.2: Is confestim convocato senatu | atque introductis 
nuntiis | magnopere censet ne exspectent dum ab Roma legati 


auxilium petentes veniant..... 
Caesar, B.G.iv.14.1: Acie triplici instituta | et celeriter octo 
milium itinere confecto |... . ad hostium castra pervenit..... 


The relation of an action and its involved effect or conse- 
quence is sometimes expressed by successive ablative cola, e.g. 
Caesar, B.G.vii.8.2: .... discussa nive sex in altitudinem pedum | 
atque ita viis patefactis .... | ad finis Arvernorum pervenit. 
Livy, 1.36.2: Reductis deinde in castra hostium copiis | datoque 
spatio Romanis ad comparandum de integro bellum | Tarquinius 
. addere alias [centurias] constituit..... 

Furthermore, main cola of this construction occasionally bear 
a prominent temporal relationship to each other, without the 
admixture of causal or other influence. Caesar, in a passage of 
the Civil. War, describes Cato in Sicily as energetically putting 
his fleet in order and raising levies of soldiers. He had almost 
completed these tasks when he learned of Curio’s arrival. 

B.C.i.30.5: Quibus rebus paene perfectis | adventu Curionis cog- 
nito | queritur in contione sese proiectum ac proditum a Cn. 
IPOMpPelo. 2) 4242 

The colorless expository ordering of thought may also be 
exemplified in Caesar’s narrative by successive ablatives 
absolute; e.g. 

B.G.iv.7.1: Re frumentaria comparata | equitibusque delectis | 
iter... . facere coepit. .... 

B.C.ii1.37.7: Ex his circiter LXXX interfectis | reliquis in fugam 
coniectis |... . in castra se receperunt. 

Thus far two-unit collocations of ablative constructions have 
been presented. But Caesar’s writing demonstrates well the 
value of this structure for sustaining the thread of narrative 
through a longer series of incidents; e.g. 


B.G.vii,35.6: Celeriter effecto opere | legionibusque traductis | et 
loco castris idoneo delecto | reliquas copias revocavit. 
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Additional evidence of the versatility of the construction is 
afforded by its use when there is a shift in the point of view 
within the action series of the sentence, such as occurs at the 
fourth stage of the next example. 

B.G.vii.58.4: Deprensis navibus circiter quinquaginta | celeriter- 
que coniunctis | atque eo militibus iniectis | et rei novitate perter- 
ritis oppidanis . . . . | sine contentione oppido [Labienus] potitur. 

The most impressive instance of a cumulative ablative 
sequence among the sentences of the group under discussion, is 
found in the account of Pompey’s action upon the report of 
Caesar’s arrival at Rhodes in pursuit of him. Here six ablative 
cola rapidly carry forward the narrative. 

B.C.iii.103.1: Quibus cognitis rebus | Pompeius deposito adeundae 
Syriae consilio | pecunia societatis sublata | et a quibusdam privatis 


sumpta | et aeris magno pondere ad militarem usum in navis impo- 
sito | duobusque milibus hominum armatis .... | Pelusium pervenit. 


Successive perfect passive participles are not so freely used 
as narrative adjuncts as are ablatives absolute. But clear evi- 
dence of their value in cumulative structure is presented in cases 
like the following in which the narrative moves from one parti- 
cipial colon to the next and then to the grammatical main clause. 


Caesar, B.G.vii.28.1: Hostes re nova perterriti | muro turribusque 


deiecti | in foro ae locis patentioribus cuneatim constiterunt. .... 





Caesar, B.G.vii.50.3: Eodem tempore L. Fabius centurio quique 
una murum ascenderant cireumventi | atque interfecti | muro prae- 
cipitabantur.89 

Suetonius, Jul.84.4: Deinde tibicines et scaenici artifices vestem 
.... detractam sibi | atque discissam | iniecere flammae.... . 


In a sentence containing a sequence of three narrative parti- 
ciples Nepos writes a suecinet account of Lysander’s career from 


89 Other combinations of forms are used by Caesar in the expression of 
a like order of thought: 
B.C.ii.35.3: Fabius a proximis militibus circumventus | inter- 
ficitur. 
B.G.ii.10.3: Primos qui transierant equitatu cireumventos | inter- 
fecerunt. 
B.Ci.55.1: Qui... . cohortem .. . . circumveniunt | atque 
interficiunt. .... 
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accusation through acquittal, commission to service, and finally 
death at the hands of the Thebans: 
Lys.3.4: Accusatus hoe crimine | iudicumque absolutus senten- 


tiis | Orchomeniis missus subsidio occisus est a Thebanis apud 
Haliartum. 


A cumulative narrative series may also employ successive 
cola in the form of perfect deponent participles or of present 
active participles; e.g. 


Caesar, B.C.iii.40.5:  Ipse Lissum profectus | navis onerarias 


XXX .... agressus | omnis incendit.90 
Sallust, Cat.32.1: Ibi multa ipse secum volvens |... . optimum 
factu credens exercitum augere....|.... in Manliana ecastra 


profectus est. 


Participial cola of the same form often combine with indica- 
tive cola in sequences of considerable length. Particularly note- 
worthy is the use of the ablative unit in long narrative sentences. 
In connection with the following citation, it should be recalled 
that the Menapii had established themselves on both sides of 
the Rhine. 


Caesar, B.G.iv.4.7: [Usipites et Tencteri] ... . inscios inopinan- 
tisque Menapios oppresserunt.... . His interfectis | navibusque 
eorum occupatis |... . flumen transierunt | atque omnibus eorum 
aedificiis occupatis | reliquam partem hiemis se eorum copiis aluerunt. 


In a clear and decisive manner Caesar’s narrative moves on 
through even longer series of items cast in these forms; e.g. 


B.G.vi.3.1-2: .... Caesar ....maturius sibi de bello cogi- 
tandum putavit. Itaque ... . proximis quattuor coactis legionibus | 
de improviso in finis Nerviorum contendit | et .... magno pecoris 
atque hominum numero capto | atque ea praeda militibus concessa | 
vastatisque agris | in deditionem venire atque obsidibus sibi dare 
coegit. 

B.Ci.58.4: Itaque.... aequo animo singulas binis navibus 
obiciebant | atque iniecta manu ferrea | et retenta utraque nave | 
diversi pugnabant | atque in hostium navis transcendebant | et 
magno numero Albicorum et pastorum interfecto | partem navium 
deprimunt | non nullas cum hominibus capiunt | reliquas in portum 
compellunt. 





90 Cf. Caesar, B.C.i.51.4: Ad hos opprimendos .... Afranius de morte 
proficiscitur | imprudentisque ... . aggreditur. 
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The nominative colon seems not to be so ready a tool for the 
building of an extended cumulative series. However, its use in 
alternate order with an indicative colon secures variety ; e.g. 


Suetonius, dug.94.6: Infans adhue .... repositus vespere in 
cunas a nutricula loco plano | postera luce non comparuit | diuque 
quaesitus | tandem in altissima turri repertus est iacens contra solis 
exortum. 

Caesar, B.G.v.48.8: Haee [tragula] casu ad turrim adhaesit | 
neque ab nostris biduo animadversa | tertio die a quodam milite 
conspicitur | dempta | ad Ciceronem defertur. 

Livy, 11.30.14-15: Romani contra... . facile adepti fessos | et 
castra impetu ceperunt | et ... . hostem Velitras persecuti |... . 
in urbem inrupere. 





The use of neque in the second passage above is worthy of 
note. A javelin, with an attached letter, had been thrown by 
Caesar’s messenger within the fortifications. It lodged in a 
tower and was not noticed for two days. The negative plainly 
relates exclusively to animadversa and not to the grammatical 
main clause represented by conspicitur.®* 


Cuass II 


The group of sentences presented here consists of those in 
which two varieties of grammatically subordinate structures 
assist In advancing the narrative. Subclasses are distinguished 
according to the character of such subordinate forms. 


A. SENTENCES EMPLOYING THE’ SUBORDINATE CLAUSE AND THE 
PARTICIPIAL PHRASE AS MAIN COLA 
1. cum-CLAUSE AND PARTICIPIAL COLON 


a. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE 
The town of Fidenae revolted. Tullus summoned Mettius and 
his army from Alba and led his forces against the enemy. Livy 
recounts this succession of incidents by means of three different 
structures. 


91 Note also sed... . deprehensus (Sallust, Iug.35.6), cited on p. 206. 
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Livy, 1.27.4: Cum Fidenae aperte descissent | Tullus Mettio 
exercituque eius ab Alba aecito | contra hostes ducit. 


In another context, Livy writes that at the death of Tar- 
quinius, Tanaquil hastily summoned Servius, showed him her 
husband ’s nearly lifeless body, and begged him not to suffer the 
death of his father-in-law to go unpunished. Here Livy reverses 
the order of the cwm-clause and ablative absolute. In either ease, 
however, they are logically coordinate. 


Livy, 1.41.2: Servio propere accito | cum paene exsanguem virum 
ostendisset |... . orat ne inultam mortem soceri .... esse sinat. 


Caesar’s very frequent use of this combination of narrative 
devices in cumulative sentence building can only be suggested 
by a few examples. The selected sentences show to some extent 
the variety possible with respect to the number and arrangement 
of main cola in the sequence. They range from three to eight 
units in length. 


B.C.iii.22.2: Apud quos cum proficere nihil posset | quibusdam 
solutis ergastulis | Cosam in agro Thurino oppugnare coepit. 

B.C.iii.383.1: Certaque ei rei die constituta | cum in fanum ventum 
esset .... | litterae ei redduntur a Pompeio..... 

B.G.v.23.5: Quas [navis] cum aliquamdiu Caesar frustra exspec- 
tasset |... . necessario angustius milites collocavit | ac summa 
tranquillitate consecuta | secunda inita cum solvisset vigilia | prima 
luce terram attigit | omnisque incolumnis navis perduxit.92 

B.C.ii1.45.2-3: In his [proeliis] cum legio Caesaris nona praesi- 
dium quoddam oceupavisset | et munire coepisset | huie loco propin- 
quum et contrarium collem Pompeius occupavit | nostrosque opere 
prohibere coepit | et .... primum sagittariis funditoribusque cir- 
cumiectis | postea levis armaturae magna multitudine missa | 
tormentisque prolatis | munitiones impediebat. 


92 The following sequence, of similar composition to that above and of 
the same number of units, has a very different narrative effect because of 
the difference in the nature of the relationships between the main cola. 

Caesar, B.C.iii.77.3: Pompeius enim primi diei mora inlata | et 
reliquorum dierum frustra labore suscepto | cum se magnis itineribus 
extenderet | et [= for] praegressos consequi cuperet | quarta die 
finem sequendi fecit | atque [= for] aliud sibi consilium capiendum 
existimavit. 

The first cum-clause, cum se... . extenderet, is apparently explanatory to 
labore suscepto and the second, represented by cuperet, describes the justi- 
fication for Pompey’s effort. It stands, however, in a concessive relation to 
the subsequent colon, jfinem sequendi fecit. Atque attaches what seems to 
be another justifying colon. 
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Db. PERFECT PASSIVE PARTICIPLE 


In his account of events in Spain, Caesar writes that Varro 
was on his way to Gades when he heard that steps had been 
taken to secure that city for his enemy. Then a legion removed 
its colors from Varro’s camp. At this point the narrative 


continues: 


B.C.ii.20.6: Quibus rebus perterritus Varro | cum itinere con- 
verso sese Italicam venturum praemisisset | certior ab suis factus est 
praeclusas esse portas. 


Varro’s reaction of alarm, expressed by the participial colon, led 
to the sending of the message regarding a change in his plans, 
an item which appears in the form of a cwm-clause. The perfect 
participle in cooperation with the cum-clause and indicative 
clause may be noted also in the examples cited below: 


Sallust, Cat.29.1: Ea cum Ciceroni nuntiarentur | ancipiti malo 
permotus .... | rem ad senatum refert..... 

Caesar, B.G.vii.26.3: Iamque hoe facere noctu apparabant | cum 
matres familiae repente in publicum procurrerunt | flentesque 
proiectae ad pedes suorum | omnibus precibus petierunt ne se et 
communis liberos hostibus ad supplicium dederent. ... . 93 

Livy, 1.7.6: Hercules ad primam auroram somno excitus | cum 
gregem perlustrasset oculis | et partem abesse numero sensisset | 
pergit ad proximam speluncam, si forte eo vestigia ferrent. 

Livy, i.7.5: Ibi cum eum [Hereulem] .. . . sopor oppressisset | 
pastor .... nomine Cacus .... captus pulchritudine boum | cum 
avertere eam praedam vellet | .... aversos boves ... . | caudis 
in speluncam traxit.94 


ce. DEPONENT PERFECT PARTICIPLE 
Livy writes that on a certain occasion the consuls led an army 


into the country of the Sabines, crushed their strength, and 
returned to Rome in triumph: 
93 For the expression of a like sequence of ideas in different forms, ef.: 


Caesar, B.C.ii.12.2: Ubi hostes ad legatos exercitumque pervene- 
runt | universi se ad pedes proiciunt | orant ut adventus Caesaris 


exspeetetur. 
Caesar, B.G.i.27.2: Qui cum eum in itinere convenissent | seque 
ad pedes proiecissent | suppliciterque . ... pacem petissent..... 


94 The sequence of cum-clause and accusative participle may also be 
noted in the following: 
Livy, iii.70.10: Ibi Agrippa .... cum omni parte pugnae melius 
rem geri quam apud se videret | arrepta signa ab signiferis | ipse 
inferre .... in confertos hostes coepit. 
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Livy, ii.16.6: Consules infesto exercitu in agrum Sabinum pro- 
fecti | cum ita vastatione, dein proelio adflixissent opes hostem 
.... | triumphantes Romam redierunt.95 


Here the action described in the deponent colon opened the way 
for that of the following cum-clause. In the next instance the 
item of the cum-colon leads to that of the subsequent deponent 
construction. 

Caesar, B.C.i.70.5: Hune [montem] cum obliquo itinere caetrati 


[ie., of Afranius] peterent | conspicatus equitatus Caesaris | in 
cohortis impetum facit. 


The cum-clause and deponent participle sometimes participate 
in a longer series; e.g. 


Caesar, B.G.vii.5.4-5: Qui cum ad flumen Ligerim venissent ... . | 
paucos dies ibi morati | neque flumen transire ausi | domum rever- 
tuntur | legatisque nostris renuntiant se Biturigum perfidiam veritos 
TEVETLISSE.|~)e). 

Caesar, B.G.iv.4.4-6: Illi omnia experti | cum neque vi conten- 
dere propter inopiam navium neque clam transire propter custodias 
Menapiorum possent | reverti se in suas sedes . . . . simulaverunt | 
et tridui viam progressi | rursus reverterunt | atque .. . . inscios 
inopinantisque Menapios oppresserunt. ... . 96 


d. PRESENT ACTIVE PARTICIPLE 


In the passage from which the sentence below has been 
selected, Caesar is telling of the fate of the Pompeian army after 
Pharsalus. Many, he writes, fled to the neighboring communities. 
The fate of Domitius is described thus: 


B.C.iii.99.5: L. Domitius ex castris in montem refugiens | cum 
vires eum lassitudine defecissent | ab equitibus est interfectus. 


95 Compare the following treatment of a comparable series of inci- 
dents by means of indicative cola: 


Caesar, B.G.i.50.2-3: Tum.... Ariovistus partem suarum 
copiarum quae castra .... oppugnaret misit. Acriter... . pug- 
natum est. Solis occasu suas copias Ariovistus .... in castra 
reduxit. 


96 Caesar in general avoids this ordering of deponent and cum-colon, 
preferring to lead the sequence with the conjunctive clause. Livy, however, 
has many cases of the reverse order; e.g.: 1.1.5; 1.56.4; ii.17.2, ete. See also 
Livy, ii1.16.6, quoted above in the discussion. 
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A colon in the form of a present participle more commonly, 
however, takes second position in a sequence composed cof these 
structures; e.g. 


Caesar, B.G.vii.53.3: Cum hoe idem postero die fecisset | satis ad 
Gallicam ostentationem minuendam militumque animos confirmandos 
factum existimans | in Aeduos movit castra.97 


2. ubi-, postquam-, ut-, OR simul atque-CLAUSE AND 
PARTICIPIAL COLON 


a. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE 


Sallust, Cat.50.3: Consul ubi ea parari cognovit | dispositis prae- 
sidiis .. . . | convocato senatu | refert quid de iis fieri placeat. .. .. 

Caesar, B.G.iii.23.8: Hae re ad consilium delata | ubi omnis idem 
sentire intellexit | posterum diem pugnae constituit. 


Caesar, B.G.v.9.1: Caesar exposito exercitu | et loco castris idoneo 
capto | ubi ex captivis cognovit quo in loco hostium copiae consedis- 
sent | cohortibus decem ad mare relictis .... | de tertia vigilia ad 
hostis contendit . ... | et praesidio navibus Q. Atrium praefecit. 

Livy, 1.56.10: Quo [i.e., to Delphi] postquam ventum est | per- 
fectis patris mandatis | cupido incessit animos iuvenum sciscitandi 
ad quem eorum regnum Romanum esset venturum. 


Nepos, Alc.10.6: Quem ut barbari incendium effugisse viderunt | 
telis eminus missis | interfecerunt | caputque eius ad Pharnabazum 
rettulerunt. 


b. PERFECT PASSIVE PARTICIPLE 


Livy, ii.13.7: Quod ubi regi nuntiatum est | primo incensus ira | 
oratores Romam misit ad Cloeliam obsidem deposcendam, .... 


Sallust, Zwg.29.3: Postea vero quam participem negoti Scaurum 
accepit | in maximam spem adductus recuperandae pacis | statuit 
cum iis de omnibus pactionibus praesens agere. 


97 A case from Livy may be noted: 
Livy, i.25.8: Iam aliquantum spatii ex eo loco... . aufugerat | 
cum respiciens | videt magnis intervallis sequentes.... . 
Compare Caesar’s manner of expression: 
B.G.ii.24.2: .... calones .... egressi | cum respexissent | et 
hostis in nostris castris versari vidissent. .... 
The following example shows an accusative participle as the sequel of a 
cum-clause: 
Livy, iii.71.4: Cum ut vanum eum negarent consules audiendum 
esse | vociferantemque prodi publicam causam | submoveri iussissent | 
tribunos appellat. 
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Nepos, Conon.3.2: Huius accusandi gratia Conon a Pharnabazo 
ad regem missus | posteaquam venit | primum ex more Persarum ad 
chiliarchum .... Tithrausten accessit | seque ostendit cum rege 
colloqui velle. 


ce. DEPONENT PERFECT PARTICIPLE 


Caesar, B.G.vii.58.2: Postquam id difficilius fieri animadvertit | 
silentio e castris tertia egressus | .... Metiosedum pervenit. 

Livy, iii.44.4: Hane virginem .... Appius amore amens pretio 
ae spe perlicere adortus | postquam omnia pudore saepta animad- 
verterat | ad crudelem superbamque vim animum convertit. 

Suetonius, Aug.8.2: Utque primum occisum eum heredemque se 
comperit | diu cunctatus an proximas legiones imploraret | id qui- 
dem consilium ut praeceps inmaturumque omisit. 

Caesar, B.G.iii.14.2: Quae [classis] ubi convenit | ac primum ab 
hostibus visa est | circiter CCXX naves eorum... . profectae ex 
portu | nostris adversae constiterunt. 


d. PRESEN/T ACTIVE PARTICIPLE 


Nepos, Hann.3.4: Ad Alpes posteaquam venit .... | Alpicos 
conantes prohibere transitu | concidit | loca patefecit | itinera  mu- 
niit | effecit ut ea elephantus ornatus ire posset..... 


3. dum-CLAUSE AND PARTICIPIAL COLON 


In the context of the following passage Sallust has written 
that upon an attack of the Romans, Bocchus at onee gave way. 
The narrator then turns to an account of Jugurtha: 


Sallust, Zug.101.9: At Iugurtha dum sustentare suos .... cupit | 
cireumventus ab equitibus | .... solus inter tela hostium vitabundus 
erumpit. 

But Jugurtha was trying to hold his men—so the account reads— 
when he was surrounded by the cavalry of the enemy—an inci- 
dent which is described by a perfect passive participle. Then 
follows the narrative of Jugurtha’s escape. The dum-clause 
relates specifically to the item of the succeeding participial colon, 
which in turn leads to the action denoted by erumpit. 

The second position in the order of main cola may also be 
taken by am ablative absolute; e.g. 


Livy, iii.23.1: Dum ad Antium haec geruntur | interim Aequi 
robore iuventutis praemisso | arcem Tusculanam improviso nocte 
capiunt. 
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The dum-clause itself, however, may occupy a medial position 
in the sequence; e.g. 


Nepos, Hum.5.7: Simulata deditione | dum de condicionibus 
tractat | praefectis Antigoni imposuit | seque ac suos omnis extraxit 
incolumes. 


In the next example the conjunctive colon sustains an appo- 
sitional relationship to the preceding participial item which is, 
in this instance, a deponent. 


Sallust, Cat.36.1: Sed ipse paucos dies conmoratus apud C, 
Flaminium in agro Arretino | dum vicinitatem . .. . armis exornat | 
. in eastra ad Manlium contendit.98 


4. quod-CLAUSE AND PARTICIPIAL COLON 


The Gauls had heard almost simultaneously of three separate 
instances of activity on the part of the Romans. The ablative 
absolute in Caesar’s account refers to this fact. The quod-clause 
relates its sequel and from the latter the item of the main clause 


results. 
B.G.vii.61.4: Quibus rebus cognitis | quod existimabant tribus 
locis transire legiones atque omnis perturbatos defectione Aeduorum 
fugam parare | suas quoque copias in tris partis distribuerunt. 


Compare the following sentence, which employs a deponent 
participle as the initial item: 


Caesar, B.G.vii.26.1: Omnia experti Galli | quod res nulla sue- 


5. ut- (CONSECUTIVE) CLAUSE AND PARTICIPIAL COLON 


Caesar, B.G.iii.15.4: Nam singulas [naves] nostri consectati | 
expugnaverunt | ut perpaucae ex omni numero noctis interventu ad 
terram pervenerint..... 


98 Cf. Livy, ii.10.9: Cunctati aliquamdiu sunt | dum alius alium, ut 
proelium incipiant, cireumspectant (cited on p. 177). 

A deponent in subsecutive position with reference to the dwm-colon is 
exemplified in the case below: 

Caesar, B.G.vii.82.3-4: At interiores dum ea quae.... ad 
eruptionem praeparata erant proferunt | priores fossas explent | 
diutius in his rebus administrandis morati | prius suos discessisse 
cognoverunt quam munitionibus appropinquarent. 
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6. qu-CLAUSE AND PARTICIPIAL COLON 


In most sentences using the relative clause and the participial 
phrase as main cola these units are not in juxtaposition. Such 
cases present a situation no different from what has been illus- 
trated in the initial treatment of these items as main cola. But 
a sentence containing a participial colon with a sequent qut- 
colon, would add a new item to the data regarding cumulative 
structure. A passage from Livy may be noted in this connection: 


Livy, 1.33.5: .... Ameus acie .... vincit. Inde ingenti praeda 
potens Romam redit | tum quoque multis milibus Latinorum in eivi- 
tatem acceptis | quibus .... ad Murciae datae sedes. 


Here the thought is advanced from the stage of the ablative 
colon, introduced by tum quoque (‘‘on this occasion also’’), by 
an item in the form of a relative clause.®® 


B. SENTENCES EMPLOYING TWO FORMS OF SUBORDINATE 
CLAUSES AS MAIN COLA 


In certain authors there is evidence of a tendency to employ 
successive subordinate clauses of different construction in a pro- 
gressive narrative sequence. Of most interest in the present 
connection is a succession of ‘‘temporal’’ clauses; e.g. 


Sallust, Iug.62.8: Igitur Iugurtha ubi armis virisque et pecunia 
spoliatus est | cum100 ipse ad imperandum Tisidium vocaretur | rur- 
sus coepit flectere animum suum et ex mala conscientia digna timere. 


The wbi-colon is resumptive.1* Jugurtha had been required to 
give up arms, men, and money. He was then summoned to 
Tisidium to receive orders. 


99 The next sentence begins with Janiculum quoque adiectum, a detail 
which strengthens the above interpretation of tum quoque ... . acceptis 
as a unit logically coordinate with ingenti praeda .... Romam redit. The 
latter clause describes one phase of the increase in Rome’s power at this 
time. The subsequent items mention other details of growth. 

100 Dum is also a manuscript reading here, but cum has been generally 
accepted by the editors. 

101 Cf. Jacobs-Wirz, C. Sallusti Crispi de Bello Iugurthino Liber (Berlin, 
1922), ad loc. cit. 
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The following passages present other combinations: 


Suetonius, 4ug.42.3: Magna vero quondam sterilitate ae difficili 
remedio cum venalicias et lanistarum familias . . . . urbe expulisset | 
ut tandem annona convaluit | impetum se cepisse seribit frumenta- 
tiones publicas in perpetuum abolendi. .... 

Nepos, Lys.4.2: Quem [librum] cum legisset | probassetque | 


dum signatur | alterum pari magnitudine ... . signatum subiecit. 
, 102 


C. SENTENCES EMPLOYING TWO FORMS OF PARTICIPIAL 
PHRASES AS MAIN COLA 


1. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE AND DEPONENT 
PERFECT PARTICIPLE 


In the sentence quoted below the leading colon, ablative abso- 
lute in form, deseribes an action which opens the way for the 
step taken in the next colon. The latter is expressed by a depo- 
nent participle. Thus a cumulative series is constructed of 
ablative colon, deponent colon, and indicative colon: 

Livy, iii.30.8: Dileetu deinde habito | Minucius contra Sabinos 
profectus | non invenit hostem. 
Livy has told of the descent of the Sabines upon Roman territory 
at a time when a dispute regarding the levy was going on. The 
tribunes withdrew their objections on condition that the larger 
number of ten be elected to their office. The election took place. 
Then the levy was held and Minucius marched against the enemy. 

A. more clearly defined note of causality may enter into the 

connection of the ablative and deponent cola; e.g. 


Caesar, B.G.ii.11.2: Hae re statim Caesar per speculatores cog- 
nita 





insidias veritus .... | exercitum equitatumque castris continuit. 


102 A quod-colon follows an ubi-colon in a homogeneous narrative series 
in the following case from Nepos: 


Them.8.3: Woe erimine absens proditionis [Themistocles] dam- 
natus est. Id ut audivit | quod non satis tutum se Argis videbat | 
Coreyram demigravit. 

Nepos has just said of Themistocles’ life at Argos: hie cwm propter multas 
eius virtutes magna cum dignitate viveret ; so it may be reasonably assumed 
that the realization of his lack of security, as indicated in the quod-clause, 
came upon hearing of the step taken at Athens, which is recorded in the 
ut-colon. 
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This arrangement of forms provides a common sentence plan 
in Caesar’s writing.'°* Frequently he elaborates it by the repeti- 
tion of the ablative colon; e.g. 

B.G.iv.24.1: At barbari consilio Romanorum ecognito | praemisso 
equitatu et essedariis . . . . | reliquis copiis subsecuti | nostros navi- 
bus egredi prohibebant. 

B.G.iv.23.6: His dimissis | et .... dato signo | et sublatis an- 
coris | circiter milia passuum septem ab eo loco progressus | aperto 
ac plano litore navis constituit. 

The reverse ordering of participial structures may obtain, 
but still with advance in the narrative, as in the following cases 
from Caesar : 

B.C.iii.52.2: Altero [loco] Germani munitiones nostras egressi | 
compluribus interfectis | sese ad suos incolumes receperunt. 

B.G.vii.88.5: Conspicati ex oppido caedem et fugam suorum | 
desperata salute | copias a munitionibus reducunt. 

Various complicated arrangements of the cola of this group, 
headed by an ablative absolute or by a deponent construction, 
reveal Caesar’s skill in the use of these devices. Such cumulative 
series are marked by their clearness and conciseness of expression. 


B.G.vii.9.6: Hae re cognita | Vereingetorix rursus in Bituriges 


exercitum reducit | atque inde profectus | Gorgobinam .. . . oppug- 
nare instituit. ; 
B.C.iii.387.1: Scipio biduum ecastris stativis moratus ... . | ter- 


tio die... . exercitum vado traducit | et castris positis | postero 
die mane copias ante frontem castrorum instruit. 


B.G.vii.36.7: Silentio noctis Caesar ex castris egressus |... . 
deiecto praesidio | potitus loco | duas ibi legiones collocavit | fos- 
samque! duplicem . - . . perdumit. . 2)-7- 


B.G.vii.68.2: Caesar impedimentis in proximum collem deductis | 
duabus legionibus praesidio relictis | secutus quantum diei tempus 
est passum | circiter tribus milibus hostium ex novissimo agmine 
interfectis | altero die ad Alesiam castra fecit. 


2. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE AND PERFECT 
PASSIVE PARTICIPLE 


The Sotiates send envoys to Crassus and ask that he accept 
their surrender. Caesar’s narrative at this juncture reads: 


B.G.iii.21.3: Qua re impetrata | arma tradere iussi | faciunt. 


103 Cf. B.G.iii.24.5; B.G.iv.23.1; B.G.vii.18.2; B.G.vii.67.6, ete. 
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In the following passage from Livy, the scene is the inaugura- 
tion of Numa. The augur had prayed that certain auspices should 


be sent from Heaven: 
Livy, 1.18.10: Quibus missis | declaratus rex Numa | de templo 
descendit.104 
The next citation exemplifies the reverse arrangement of 
participial cola: 
Caesar, B.G.iii.26.5: Hostes undique circumventi | desperatis 


omnibus rebus | se per munitiones deicere et fuga salutem petere 
intenderunt. 


Such cases as these present the ablative absolute, the nomina- 
tive participle, and the indicative clause as contributors to a 
straightforward narrative series. The accusative participle, as 
well, may function in juxtaposition with an ablative colon. The 
first part of the passage quoted below refers to certain activities 


on the part of the Gauls. 
Caesar, B.G.vii.67.1: Probata re... . | postero die in tris partis 
distributo equitatu | duae se acies ab duobus lateribus ostendunt. 
Qua re nuntiata | Caesar suum quoque equitatum tripertito 
divisum | contra hostem ire iubet. 


Qua re nuntiata leads to suwm quoque equitatum tripertito divi- 
sum, which functions as the narrative equivalent of a second 
ablative absolute. Note the comparable colon, im tris partis 
distributo equitatu, in the preceding sentence. 

In some instances Caesar has built up more elaborate periods 
by means of the perfect passive participle, the ablative absolute, 


and the indicative colon; e.g. 

B.C.ii.3.1-2: Interim L. Nasidius .... subsidio missus | freto 
Siciliae .... pervehitur | appulsisque Messanam navibus | atque 
inde propter repentinum terrorem principum ae senatus fuga facta | 
ex navalibus eorum navem deducit. 

B.G.v.8.1-2: His rebus gestis | Labieno in continente.... 
relicto.... | ipse.... ad solis occasum navis solvit | et leni 
Africo provectus | media circiter noete vento intermisso | cursum 
non tenuit | et longius delatus aestu |... . sub sinistra Britanniam 
relictam conspexit. 


104 A more pronounced causal nexus between the two participial cola is 


sometimes felt; e.g. 
Caesar, B.C.iii.28.1: Nostrae naves duae tardius cursu confecto | 
in noctem coniectae |... . contra Lissum in aneoris constiterunt. 
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3. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE AND PRESENT ACTIVE 
PARTICIPLE 


Suetonius, dug.10.8: ... . [Augustus] percussores ei [ Antonio] 
subornavit | ac fraude deprehensa | periculum in vicem metuens | 
veteranos simul in suum ac rei p. auxilium... . contraxit. 


4, PERFECT PASSIVE PARTICIPLE AND PERFECT 
DEPONENT PARTICIPLE 


Caesar, B.G.iv.4.1: Qui compluris annos Sueborum vim sustinue- 
runt | ad extremum tamen agris expulsi | et multis locis Germaniae 
triennium vagati | ad Rhenum pervenerunt. 

Livy, iii.2.3: Fabio extra ordinem... . ea provincia data. Qui 
haud dubia spe profectus famam nominis sui pacaturam Aequos | 
legatos in concilium gentis missos | nuntiare iussit Q. Fabium con- 
sulem dicere se .... ab Roma Aequis bellum adferre.... . 


5. PERFECT PASSIVE PARTICIPLE AND PRESENT 
ACTIVE PARTICIPLE 
Caesar, after disembarking his troops at Palaeste, had sent 
his empty ships back to Brundisium on the same night; but they 
met with difficulties on the way. 


Caesar, B.C.iii.8.3: Bibulus enim Coreyrae certior factus de 
adventu Caesaris | sperans alicui se parti onustarum navium occur- 
rere posse | inanibus oceurrit | et ....in eas... . erupit | om- 
nisque incendit..... 


6. PERFECT DEPONENT PARTICIPLE AND PRESENT 
ACTIVE PARTICIPLE 


Caesar, B.C.ii.44.2: Quorum cohortis militum postero die ante 
oppidum Iuba conspicatus | suam esse praedicans praedam | mag- 
nam partem eorum interfici iussit | paucos electos in regnum 
remisit. ./ 21). 

Nepos, Chabr. 2.3: Id intuens Chabrias |... . sua sponte eos 
adiutum profectus | Aegyptiae classi praefuit.... . 


Cuass III 


Sentences in which more than two different grammatically 
subordinate forms serve as narrative units easily offer the most 
interesting material for the study of cumulative structure. Those 


€ 


bo 
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sequences employing three varieties of subordinate forms as main 
cola may be grouped into two large subclasses, as were the 
sentences of the second class. 


A. SENTENCES EMPLOYING BOTH SUBORDINATE CLAUSES AND 
PARTICIPIAL PHRASES AS Matin Coua 


1. WITH ONE FORM OF SUBORDINATE CLAUSE 


a. cum-CLAUSE 


The cum-clause is used frequently with two types of parti- 
cipial cola in the building of a cumulative narrative series. 


1. With ablative absolute and perfect passive participle— 

A certain episode in the life of Augustus is related by Sue- 
tonius in four stages of action: (1) he transported an army to 
Sicily, (2) started back to the continent, (3) was surprised by 
some of Pompey’s forces, (4) and escaped with but a single ship. 

Aug.16.3: Traiecto in Siciliam exercitu | cum partem reliquam 
copiarum continenti repeteret | oppressus ex inproviso a Demochare 
et Apollophane praefectis Pompei | uno demum navigio aegerrime 
effugit. 

The story here goes forward from an ablative absolute to a cum- 
clause, and then to a nominative passive participle and its sequel, 
an indicative clause. 

In the next case the same subordinate structures are used by 
Livy, but each is in a different position from that of the above 
arrangement. Appius was issuing orders for a contio when his 
officers hurriedly gathered about him and told him of the rebel- 
lious temper of his soldiers, who were declaring that they would 
not attend an assembly and were demanding that the camp be 
removed from Volscian territory. The narrative continues thus: 


Livy, ii.59.6: Victus tandem .... | remissa contione | iter in in- 
sequentem diem pronuntiari cum iussisset | prima luce classico signum 
profectionis dedit.105 


105 In the following case the ablative colon employs a present participle: 

Suetonius, /ul.64: Alexandriae ... . eruptione hostium subita 

compulsus in seapham pluribus eodem praecipitantibus | cum desi- 
lisset in mare | nando... . evasit ad proximam navem.... . 
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This author’s disposition to pack the vehicle of a grammatical 
unit with two or more narrative items is illustrated by some of 
the sentences of the group under discussion; e.g. 

Livy, iii.64.7-8: . . . . Duillius ... . in contionem eum iis [con- 
sulibus] processit. Ubi cum consules producti ad populum | inter- 
rogatique si eos populus Romanus... . consules iterum faceret, 


quidnam facturi essent | nihil sententiae suae mutassent | conlaudatis 
consulibus .... | comitia habuit. 


The cum-clause here carries three main cola items, represented 
by producti, interrogati, and nihil . . . . mutassent. In a ecom- 
parable ‘situation, described in the passage preceding this sen- 
tence, Livy writes Duwillius consules ad subsellia accitos | cum 
interrogasset quid de comitiis consularibus in animo haberent | 
respondissentque se novos consules creaturos ... . (i1i.64.6). 


Caesar makes notable use of an ablative colon, perfect passive 
participle, and a cum-clause as cooperating narrative units in a 
passage from the fourth book of the Gallic War. The story of 
the gallant conduct of Piso, the Aquitanian, and his brother in 
a cavalry engagement is a splendid illustration of the employ- 
ment of varied devices for marking off the successive incidents 
of an episode. At the point of the initial stage in the following 
passage, Piso’s brother had been surrounded by the enemy: 

B.G.iv.12.5: Hie [Piso] cum fratri .. .. auxilium ferret | illum 
ex periculo eripuit | ipse equo vulnerato | deiectus | quoad potuit 
fortissime restitit. Cum circumventus | multis vulneribus acceptis ! 


cecidisset | atque id frater .... procul animadvertisset | incitato 
equo | se hostibus obtulit | atque interfectus est. 


The intricate pattern of the events here described offered a 
difficult problem in narrative composition. Yet Caesar’s account 
of the twelve stages of action is straightforward, swift, and 
clean. An analysis of such a passage on the basis of conventional 
grammatical criteria would plainly miss much of the vigor of his 
writing. 

A most interesting case of the use of these forms in cumu- 
lative structure occurs in Suetonius’ narrative of the eventful 
day on which Otho was hailed as emperor. At a certain signal, 
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it is said, Otho hurried to the place where his confederates were 
to meet him. The ensuing train of incidents, which concludes 
with his entrance into power, is related as follows: 


Otho 6.3: Tune abditus propere muliebri sella | in castra con- 
tendit | ac deficientibus lecticariis | cum descendisset | cursumque 
cepisset | laxato ealceo | restitit | donee omissa mora succollatus | 
et a praesente comitatu imperator consalutatus | inter faustas ad- 
clamationes strictosque gladios ad principia devenit. .... 


Otho then got into a closed sedan, so the narrative runs—set out 
in haste to the camp—his bearers’ strength flagged—he got out— 
started to run—his shoe came untied—he stopped—his,compan- 
ions at once took him upon their shoulders—hailed him as em- 
peror—and thus he arrived at headquarters. 


2. With ablative absolute and perfect deponent participle— 

The shorter sequences in which progress is secured by means 
of cum-clause, ablative absolute, and deponent participle may be 
exemplified by such eases as the following: 


Caesar, B.G.vi.3.4: Concilio Galliae .... indicto | cum reliqui 
praeter Senones .... venissent | initium belli ac defectionis hoe 
esse arbitratus |... . concilium Lutetiam Parisiorum transfert. 

Livy, iii.38.3: Lateque populati | cum hominum atque pecudum 
inulti praedas egissent | recepto ad Eretum ... . agmine | castra 


But such tools may be efficiently used in the building of a 
much more elaborate structure; e.g. 


Caesar, B.C.iii.11.3-4: Quo cum [Caesar] venisset | L. Torquatus 

. conatus .... oppidum defendere | cum Graecos .... arma 

capere iuberet | illi autem se contra imperium populi Romani pugna- 

turos negarent | oppidani autem etiam sua sponte Caesarem recipere 

conarentur | desperatis omnibus auxiliis | portas aperuit | et se atque 
oppidum Caesari dedidit | incolumisque ab eo conservatus est.106 


106 Certain phases of the narrative relationships here illustrated are per- 
haps worthy of note. The first member of the cwm-clause series, cum... . 
iuberet, is apparently an exegesis of conatus ... . oppidwm defendere. The 
second, however, provides a continuative item which advances the narrative 
from the stage of iuwberet (cf. autem); and the third seems a parallel to 
the second (ef. awtem etiam), with desperatis omnibus auwiliis as the sequel. 
Thus an explanatory-appositional element shifts to a complex-temporal 
notion before the conclusion of the cwm-clause series. 
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Grammatically, the first six units indicated here constitute a 
modifying element relative to Torquatus portas aperwit. The 
following sentence also invites a comparison of the value of a 
conventional grammatical analysis with that of analysis on the 
eumulative principle: 


Caesar, B.G.v.54.2-3: Tamen Senones .... Cavarinum.... 
interficere publico consilio conati | cum ille praesensisset | ac pro- 
fugisset | usque ad finis insecuti | regno domoque expulerunt | et 
missis ad Caesarem satisfaciendi causa legatis | cum is omnem ad 
se senatum venire iussisset | dicto audientes non fuerunt. 





The Senones planned to put to death Cavarinus, whom Caesar 
had established as king among them. Cavarinus got wind of 
their intentions and fled. They pursued him to the frontier and 
forced him out of his kingdom and home. Then they sent envoys 
to Caesar to explain. He ordered their whole senate to come 
before him; but they refused to obey.'°” 

Caesar writes a clear and compact account of these shifting 
scenes. The sentence is, moreover, a noteworthy example of a 
facile treatment of a complex narrative situation by means of a 
variety of cola forms. 


3. With ablative absolute and present participle— 


Suetonius, Zwl.17.2: Id vero Caesar nullo modo tolerandum existi- 
mans | cum inplorato Ciceronis testimonio | quaedam se de coniura- 
tione ultro ad eum detulisse docuisset | ne Curio praemia darentur 
effecit. 


4. With perfect passive participle and perfect deponent parti- 
ciple— 

Livy, i1.62.4: Incendiis . ... villarum ... . Sabini exciti | cum 
praedatoribus occurrissent | ancipiti proelio digressi | postero die 
rettulere castra in tutiora loca. 

Livy, ii.64.3: Sabini Crustuminos campos .. . . transgressi | cum 
caedes et incendia circum Anienem flumen fecissent | a porta prope 
Collina moenibusque pulsi | ingentes tamen praedas hominum peco- 
rumque egere. 


107 Note the change of subject in a polysyndetie series: 

Caesar, B.C.iii.44.6: [Pompeius] ... . suis locis sagittarios .... 
mittebat .... | multique ex nostris vulnerabantur | magnusque in- 
cesserat timor sagittarum | atque omnes fere milites . . . . tunicas 
aut tegimenta fecerant quibus tela vitarent. 
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5. With perfect and present participles— 


Caesar, B.G.vii.50.4: M. Petronius . .. . cum portas excidere 
conatus esset | a multitudine oppressus | ac sibi desperans.... | 
manipularibus suis. .... ‘¢Quoniam,’’ inquit, ‘‘me una vobiscum 
servare non possum, vestrae quidem certe vitae prospiciam. ... . 77108 


The order of thought in the passage just above—(1) an 
attempt to accomplish a certain thing (cum... . conatus esset), 
(2) opposition to this (oppressus), (3) despair (desperans), 
(4) its sequel (inquit)—is almost paralleled in a passage which 





has been cited earlier; but the following structures are there 
used: (1) conatus, (2) cum.... negarent, (3) desperatis ... 
auxilits, (4) portas aperuit..°° Thus a sequence of cum-clause, 
perfect passive participle, and present active participle performs 
practically the same service as a sequence consisting of deponent 
participle, cwm-clause, and ablative absolute, a circumstance 
which supports the claim that such structures are narrative 
equivalents. 


Caesar also uses the deponent participle in conjunction with 
the present participle and the cum-clause in one ease: 


B.C.iii.106.1: Caesar paucos dies in Asia moratus | cum audisset 


cum legione una... . Alexandriam pervenit. 


b. wbi-, postquam-, AND ut- CLAUSES 


Caesar, B.G.vii.28.2: Ubi neminem in aequum locum sese demittere 
sed toto undique muro circumfundi viderunt | veriti ne omnino spes 
fugae tolleretur | abiectis armis | ultimas oppidi partis continenti 
impetu petiverunt | parsque .... a militibus, pars .... ab equi- 
tibus est interfecta. 


Caesar, B.C.iii.41.1: Caesar postquam Pompeium ad Asparagium 
esse cognovit |... . cum exercitu profectus | expugnato ... . op- 
pido Parthinorum .... | tertio die . . . . ad Pompeium pervenit | 
iuxtaque eum castra posuit | et postridie eductis omnibus copiis | 
acie instructa | decernendi potestatem Pompeio fecit. 


108 Note the copulative connection of a perfect passive and a sequent 
present active participle: oppressus ac... . desperans. 


109 Caesar, B.C.iii.11.3—4, cited on p. 224. 
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Narrative sentences are infrequent in Caesar’s writing in which 
an ubi- or a postquam-colon instead of a cum-clause unites with 
two forms of participial cola. The cases given above, however, 
are clear examples of cumulative-complex structure. In the first 
part of the action series last quoted, four items, marshaled in 
their chronological order, wear the dress of a postquam-clause, a 
deponent participle, an ablative absolute, and a grammatically 
independent clause. A series comparable to this appears in the 
first quotation above, with an ubi-clause taking the place of a 
postquam-clause in the expression of the leading predication. 
The next item, veriti ne... . tolleretur, relates the sequel of 
the incident described in the conjunctive colon, as does profectus 
in the other sentence. 

Conjunctive cola of this group sometimes occupy a position 
between two participial constructions; e.g. 


Caesar, B.G.i1.25.1-2: Caesar .. .. ad dextrum cornu profectus | 
ubi suos urgeri signisque in unum locum collatis . ... confertos 
milites sibi ipsos ad pugnam esse impedimento vidit .... | et rem 
esse in angusto vidit . ... | scuto ab novissimis uni militi detracto 
+... | in primam aciem processit | centurionibusque nominatim 
appellatis | reliquos cohortatus milites | signa inferre et manipulos 
laxare iussit ... .110 

Caesar, B.C.iii.42.1: Pompeius interclusus Dyrrachio | ubi propo- 
situm tenere non potuit | secundo usus consilio | edito loco qui 
appellatur Petra... . castra communit. 

Suetonius, Jul.16.1: Ac nihilo minus permanere in magistratu et 
ius dicere ausus | ut comperit paratos qui vi ac per arma prohiberent | 
dimissis lictoribus | abiectaque praetexta | domum clam refugit. ... . 


e. dum-CLAUSE 


Livy, 11.5.7: Et consul nuntio cireumventi fratris conversus ad 
pugnam | dum111 se temere magis quam satis caute in mediam dimi- 
cationem infert | volnere accepto | aegre ab circumstantibus ereptus | 
et suorum animos turbavit | et ferociores hostes fecit. 


110 The wbi-cola in this passage (the first, in particular) invite interpre- 
tation as forward moving relative clauses (wbi=et ibi), though no other 
instance of such usage occurs in Caesar. Compare Caesar... . ad dextrum 
cornu profectus | ubi... . vidit here with Livy’s pergunt inde Collatiam | 
ubi Lucretiam .... in medio aedium sedentem inveniunt (1.57.9). 


111 The reading of the majority of the MSS is pugnandum. Conway and 
Walters read pugnam, dum (dett. aliqg. Ed. Rom. 1470). 
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2. WITH TWO FORMS OF SUBORDINATE CLAUSE 


The use of forward moving subordinate clauses of two types 
in conjunction with a participial main colon within one narra- 
tive series is well illustrated by Livy; e.g. 

Livy, ii.30.13: Volsci eursu et clamore fessi cum se... . intu- 
lissent Romanis | postquam impressionem sensere ex adverso factam 


et ante oculos micare gladios | haud secus quam si in insidias inci- 
dissent turbati | vertunt terga. 


The Roman consul had commanded his men to stand still until 
the enemy had come close upon them and then to assail him toto 
vi with their swords. The Volscians hurled themselves upon 
the Romans who seemed stunned with fear (cum se.... 
intulissent)—saw the swords flash in their faces (postquam 
. sensere)—were thrown into confusion (twrbat:)—and 
turned in flight (vertunt terga). Where Livy posits the post- 
quam-colon, Caesar in a similar situation employs a second cum- 
clause: nostri milites ... . cum infestis pilis procucurrissent | 
atque animadvertissent non concurri a Pompeianis [praia see SOUT 
sum represserunt (B.C .ii1.93.1) 2°” 
Nepos introduces a present participle into a long and com- 
plicated cum-clause series and shifts to a postquam-colon at the 


close : 

Nepos, Epam.6.1-3: Idem cum in conventum venisset Arcadum | 
petens ut societatem cum Thebanis et Argivis facerent | contraque 
Callistratus . . .. postularet ut potius amicitiam sequerentur Atti- 
corum | et in oratione sua multa invectus esset in Thebanos et 
Argivos | in eisque hoe posuisset.... | ; huie in respondendo 
Epaminondas cum de ceteris perorasset | postquam ad illa duo oppro- 
bria pervenit | admirari se dixit stultitiam rhetoris Attici. .... 


112 Livy’s use of progressive conjunctive and participial cola may also 
be illustrated by the following: 
Livy, iii.26.4: Quod ubi senserant hostes | crevit ex metu alieno 
. audacia | et nocte adorti castra | postquam parum vis aperta 
profecerat | munitiones postero die cireumdant. 
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B. SENTENCES EmMpLoyinGc THREE Forms or PArTIcIPIAL 
PHRASE AS Marn Coua 


The following sentence from Nepos provides an example of 
a progressive participial series composed of three different con- 
structions: 


Timoth.2.1: Idem classi praefectus | circumvehens Peloponnesum | 
Laconicen populatus | classem eorum fugavit | Coreyram sub im- 
perium Atheniensium redegit | sociosque idem adiunxit Epirotas. 


In the case of Caesar, however, participial cola of a like 
variety of form assist at intervals in sustaining the course of 
the narrative through a long series of items; e.g. 


B.C.iii.75.2: His explicitis rebus | duas in castris legiones retinuit | 
reliquas de quarta vigilia compluribus portis eductas | eodem itinere 
praemisit | parvoque spatio intermisso ut ... . quam serissime eius 
profectio cognosceretur | conclamari iussit | statimque egressus | et 
novissimum agmen consecutus | celeriter ex conspectu castrorum dis- 
cessit.113 


Crass IV 


At this point in the illustration of cumulative-complex 
sentence building, two passages from Caesar which present con- 
trasting methods of securing advance in narrative may again be 
quoted :114 

B.G.vii.88.3-4: Repente post tergum equitatus cernitur. Cohortes 


aliae appropinquant. Hostes terga verterunt. Fugientibus equites 
oceurrunt. Fit magna caedes. Sedulius ... . occiditur. 

B.G.iii1.22.4: . . . . Adiatunnus eruptionem facere conatus | 
clamore . ... sublato | cum ad arma milites concurrissent | vehe- 
menterque ibi pugnatum esset. | repulsus in oppidum | tamen uti 
eadem deditionis condicione uteretur ab Crasso impetravit. 





113 Cf. also B.C.i.55.1. 
114 See pp. 153 and 154. 
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The second passage illustrates cumulative-complex structure 
in the most elaborate form in which it occurs in Caesar, that is, 
with four variant main cola constructions in cooperation with a 
grammatically independent clause. Not only does it provide an 
illustration of unusual variation in forms, but a remarkably clear 
example of cumulative structure. For it is manifest that the 
six grammatically independent items of the first passage quoted 
here do not tell what happened in the course of events any more 
faithfully than do the six items of this sentence, five of which 
appear in the guise of participial phrases and conjunctive 
clauses. 

A sentence in Sallust employs narrative adjuncts of equal 
variety; but these show an interesting difference of form from 
those of Caesar’s writing. An incriminating letter from Bomil- 
ear had been brought to Nabdalsa when he was resting on his 
couch. Nabdalsa fell asleep after reading the message. A servant 
came in, read the letter, and hastened to take it to Jugurtha. 
Sallust continues thus: 

Iug.71.5: Nabdalsa paulo post experrectus | ubi neque epistulam 
repperit | et rem omnem uti acta erat... . cognovit | primo indi- 
cem persequi conatus | postquam id frustra fuit | Iugurtham 
placandi gratia adcedit. 

Again, an episode of six stages is narrated: (1) Nabdalsa woke 
up; (2) did not find the letter; (3) realized what had happened ; 
(4) attempted to overtake the informed; (5) failed in that; 
(6) and went to Jugurtha to pacify him. Here, as in the case 
of the account of Adiatunnus, the narrative is built piece by 
piece as it goes along, with the difference, however, that Sallust 
uses ubi- and postquam-clauses where Caesar might employ 
cum-clauses or the ablative absolute. 

In the following example from Livy, as in Sallust’s narrative, 
two types of forward moving temporal clauses within one series 
are illustrated, though in this instance one is a cum-clause and 
the items oceur in juxtaposition. Moreover, the adaptation of 
the present participle to a narrative purpose is well illustrated 
here: 
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Livy, i.6.1: Numitor inter primum tumultum hostes invasisse 
urbem atque adortos regiam dictitans | cum pubem Albanam in 
arcem praesidio armisque obtinendam avocasset | postquam iuvenes 
perpetrata caede pergere ad se gratulantes vidit | extemplo advocato 
concilio | scelera in se fratris . ... | ostendit.115 


A more extended manifestation of cumulative-complex sen- 
tence building in Livy’s writing appears in the passage quoted 
below. Of the eight steps in the progress of the narrative here 
set forth, seven have assumed participial and conjunctive forms. 
The tribune Duillius, his colleagues, and the consuls take part 
in the episode. 

Livy, i111.64.5-6: Qui [Duillius] cum ex veteribus tribunis negaret 
se ullius rationem habiturum | pugnarentque collegae ut liberas 
tribus in suffragium mitteret aut concederet sortem comitiorum 
collegis . . . . | iniecta contentione | Duillius consules ad subsellia 
accitos | cum interrogasset quid de comitiis consularibus in animo 
haberent | respondissentque se novos consules creaturos | auctores 


populares sententiae haud popularis nactus | in contionem cum iis 
processit. 


Livy has used here narrative adjuncts like those which Caesar 
employed in his account of the episode in Crassus’ conflict with 
the Sotiates under Adiatunnus, though for a more detailed 
tracing of the development of events. 


But the longer series of variant narrative devices is a more 
characteristic feature of the Latin of Suetonius. Of particular 
interest is his free use of all the forms of the participial main 
colon. Besides, in a single sentence he often sketches incidents 
that relate to a remarkable extent of time and territory. For 
example, in the ease cited below he conducts Caesar from Mas- 
silia to Rome, then to Macedonia where four months are spent, 
and then along the course of Pompey’s flight to Alexandria 
where war is waged on King Ptolemy. 


115In Kiihner-Stegmann this passage is cited as an example of the 
“‘oratorical’’? type of period in historical narrative (Ausfiuhrliche Gram- 
matik der Lateinischen Sprache, II § 250, 4d). But it is clear that a nar- 
rative sentence of this character which falls into logically separable units 
relating chronologically successive incidents cannot, on a rational basis, be 
classed with the oratorical period of the Ciceronian type. 
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Tul.35.1: Hine urbe repetita | in Macedoniam transgressus | 
Pompeium per quattuor paene menses maximis obsessum operibus | 
ad extremum Pharsalico proelio fudit | et fugientem Alexandriam 
persecutus | ut occisum deprehendit | cum Ptolemaeo rege... . 
bellum sane difficillimum gessit..... 


The narrative sequence of greatest length in the material 
examined for the present study occurs in Suetonius; and like 
the one just quoted, it encompasses widely separated scenes of 
action and events that cover an extended period of time. An 
extraordinary series of seven successive participial cola is here 
exemplified : 

Aug.17.3: Ab Actio cum Samum in hiberna se recepisset | tur- 
batus nuntiis de seditione.... | repetita Italia | tempestate in 
traiectu.... conflictatus....| .... parte liburnicarum* demersa | 
simul eius, in qua vehebatur, fusis armamentis | et gubernaculo 
diffracto; | nec amplius quam septem et viginti dies . . . . Brundisii 


commoratus | Asiae Syriaeque circuitu Aegyptum petit | obsessaque 
Alexandrea .... | brevi potitus est. 
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IV 


CUMULATIVE STRUCTURE AS A CRITERION OF 
NARRATIVE DISCOURSE 


The analysis of the cumulative type of sentence presented 
here brings out clearly a certain group of structures which dis- 
tinguish a genre in linguistic expression, namely, the narrative 
unit, or main colon. These structures are comparable to each 
other in the large because of their forward moving capacity. In 
individual cases, they are to be compared again on the basis of 
a more precisely defined equivalence. For example, to express 
that particular phase of forward moving connection described 
above as the complex-temporal relationship with a causal shad- 
ing, any one of a number of constructions, as has been shown, 
may be employed. Such are the cwm-clause, ubt-, postquam-, and 
ut-clauses, the ablative absolute, the perfect passive participle, 
the deponent and the present active participles. The fact that 
the relationship in question is not felt alone in the case of col- 
locations of various grammatically subordinate units and a 
grammatical main clause, or of two units of the latter type, but 
may occur as well where there is a juxtaposition of two gram- 
matically subordinate structures, is also a pertinent consideration. 


With a range of forms like this at the disposal of a writer 
for the expression of a single more or less precisely defined order 
of thought, opportunity is presented for no little variety in sen- 
tence architecture. Conerete examples have been given in the 
preceding sections, which illustrate the use of a variety of devices 
for the expression of analogous relationships. It remains to 
present in summary some of the results of the examination of 
this material. 
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The following table indicates the forms that have been recog- 
nized as main cola in Caesar’s writing, together with estimated 


totals of their frequency : 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTER AND FREQUENCY OF MAIN COLA IN CAESAR 


B.G. 

Grammatical main clause116..._.............. 2212 
"AiblativerabsOlute re: es-s scenes 564 
Deponent perfect participle................. 169 
(LYELL EEN CTS) ee ee ae 181 
Perfect passive participle...................... 122 
| GIA FLO NYY yeaa See ee ee Sere 37 
Present active participle... 19 
CAN ITAYS CO) ENS) een ee ee 22 
Duire-ClAUSC ARS 2 Pet cha le ta eee ees 17 
IP OSCQUAIM-CIAUS@) se eeteee rece ee eee 15 
Qar-clause) Set ees ee ee Be 10 
A tSi-clausey ifn 2 eta ares ee 8 
Ut-(consecutive) clause .............-....:----- 5 
Sumul a= ClAUSC espace cece eee ee 3 
UG=Cl ANS) aoe en eo eee 0 
Qo = Clas Ge eee noone cae enc sern een 2 
U6 FEL: a a a Ee 3386 


B.C. 
2031 
349 
123 
108 
115 
30 


ao 
io) 


SCR WON NW OA HH © 


2830 


Total 
4243 


913 
292 





6216 


It will be seen at once that, besides the grammatical main 


clause, Caesar employs chiefly four vehicles of expression for 


carrying forward his narrative. These are the ablative absolute, 


used more than three times as often as its nearest rival, the 


deponent perfect participle, the cwm-clause, and the perfect 
passive participle. Together these constructions provide 87 per 
cent of the total number of main cola having grammatically 
subordinate form. The notable utility of the ablative absolute, 


116 The grammatical main clause occurring in conjunction with other 
main cola in a cumulative series or as a detached narrative sentence is 


indicated in this total. 
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the cum-clause, and the deponent participle, in the description 
of a great variety of narrative relationships, has been shown in 
the detailed illustration of these constructions above. 


Certain points of difference between the Bellum Gallicum 
and the Bellum civile, in respect to the types of narrative unit 
employed, are deserving of attention. 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF CERTAIN PHASES OF USAGE IN THE Bellwm Gallicum AND 
THE Bellum Civile 
B.G. B.C. 
Per cent of main cola having subordinate form...................... 34.67 28.23 
Per cent of participial phrases among main cola having 
Sublondinatertorn ys 22. o eee ieee er RP 74.45 78.35 
Per cent of main cola of grammatically subordinate form 
having construction of: 


PANDERING: (HOS ONG Sic 28282 yn a eas Oe ee 48.08 43.67 
Deporient yparticuple: z_5 fs A th ed fee 14.39 14.39 
CAV aClA UNC Miss ose ers ea te ee eed at an sealed SS 15.42 12.26 
Bewect passive participlen. es ss Seale 10.39 14.32 
UAC AIRE piece tees iene ear ee Eee nee ee I 3.15 3.75 
resent eparticiple -at...2:)...e ener tore lose AY. 1,16 4.88 


A clear tendency is evident in the Bellum civile toward a less 
frequent use of grammatically subordinate forms instead of 
independent clauses for advancing the narrative. When sub- 
ordinate constructions are employed, participial cola are here 
even more favored than in the Bellum Gallicuwm, and there is a 
corresponding lack of conjunctive items. But the increase of 
participial cola must be credited alone to the more prominent 
narrative use of the perfect passive participle in other than the 
ablative absolute construction and to the marked development 
of the present participle as a forward moving item. The ablative 
absolute and the cwm-colon, moreover, are somewhat less common 
in the later work of Caesar. 
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In association with these salient items in the account of 
events, there are often present, as has been noted, various predi- 
cations which do not function as coordinate units in the forward 
moving course of narrative. It is specially interesting to com- 
pare, with respect to their frequency, those forms which provide 
both main cola and subsidiary cola. The six grammatically 
dependent constructions which function more frequently than 
do other dependent forms in the capacity of narrative units are 
listed below. 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF MAIN AND SUBSIDIARY USAGE OF CERTAIN GRAMMATICALLY 
SUBORDINATE FORMS IN CAESAR 


Main cola Subsidiary cola 
Ablative absolutethe4is 20 ese 913 241 
Deponent perfect participle............-..--..2..1.- 292 50 
Cwin2ClUse™ S sitee.tiec Aten 289 138 
Pertech passive partici lem see 237 136 
U Diz ClAUSO) eee eS we ieee ee 67 10 
Present AaCtive sparti Cpl osesscss see 58 75 


Manifestly, the primary function of the first five of these 
constructions is that of forward moving units.* In the ease of 
the perfect passive participle there is relatively a more common 
secondary use than has been observed for the other four devices. 
And, indeed, with the present participle the subordinate fune- 
tion plainly outweighs its forward moving usage. It may be 
added, however, that although in the Bellum Gallicum the use 
of the present participle as a narrative unit represents only 
about 37 per cent of the total number of cases in that work, in 
the Bellum civile this is increased to approximately 47 per cent. 

Although it has not been a part of the present phase of the 
study of cumulative sentence structure to make a comprehensive 

117 The postquam-clause, when used, is also predominately a narrative 


construction in Caesar. Only one clear case of subordinate usage has been 
noted (ef. B.G.iv.28.1). 


‘ 
SSS ee 
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investigation of the narrative expression of a number of authors, 
yet, for the sake of comparison with Caesar’s practice, some 
evidence regarding main cola usage in the case of several other 
writers is presented below. The first table indicates the approxi- 
mate number of main cola noted in the material examined in 
the case of the several authors, together with an estimate of the 
per cent of the items which appear in grammatically subordinate 
form. 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF SEVERAL AUTHORS WITH RESPECT TO THEIR USE OF 
SUBORDINATE ForRMS AS MaIn CoLa 


Number of Per cent in sub- 





main cola ordinate form 
(CAGSAI <5 5... he i as Ree eevee 6216 31.74 
INC) OX 0)s eee set ahi es peel 3 5h a pee ee eee 2142 27.41 
STUNDE rigueetee pease aie ee ele a ue ee eae 1795 22.34 
Tativiye ry (Aid) E284 28 uns seeeees eee ete ES, 4068 27.41 
muetonsus) Cli. “Aug. ins 2 ee 1388 30.62 
Hl NY Lge amt ee SNE ack SN i Se - 15609 


From the data given here, it is clear that Caesar may be 
regarded as an important exponent of the cumulative-complex 
type of narrative sentence. A less frequent use of the gram- 
matically subordinate item with forward moving effect is notable 
in the case of Sallust. 


Turning to a comparison of these writers in respect to their 
use of the several types of main cola which have subordinate 
form, one notes distinct differences in habits of expression. In 
the tabulation following, the percentages represent the frequency 
of each type among the whole group of main cola of subordinate 
form. 


118 Obviously no positive deductions can be made regarding the authors 
whose work has been considered only in part, though the material from Livy 
seems sufficient to serve as a basis for broad comparisons. 
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TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF SEVERAL AUTHORS WITH RESPECT TO TYPES OF MAIN COLA 


Caesar Nepos’ Sallust Livy Suetonius 

——_———_——— Percentage-—__________, 
Ablative absolute .................- 47.22 15.33 22.20 27.89 35.06 
Deponent perfect participle 15.85 3.40 12.22 11.75 12.24 
Cwim= Clausen pie: ese ee ae eee 14.65 40.55 449 21.61 14.59 
Perfect passive participle... 12.01 15.50 16.96 17.04 16.94 
U0 t=) AUS Cees eee sonar eee 3.40 98 12.22 B95: scene 
Present active participle........ 2.94 7.50 8.23 9.87 13.88 
Qitod-clarisel lo see ces see eeeeee 1.52 ae ere 45 AT 
Dru Clanise: 2222 esas eee 7, 1.36 2.25 1.26 47 
Postquam-clause ........------------ 1.01 3.92 17.46 2.60 47 
Qui-clause!20) ene eee 76 2.39 2.49 81 1.88 
GE Ste Cl GUIS Crete ere 50 1.87 1.25 109 acess 
Ut-(consecutive) clause -....... 3OO | ccecsecs Sesctess 1.08 1.18 
Simul ac-clause .........------------- .30 sO! eee a [aes eee 
Wit- CLAUS Cg ee eee .20 392 eee .97 1.41 
Donec- or quoad-clause.......... pA Oie Sees <20 49 1.41 


Aside from his use of the grammatical main clause, Nepos 
is devoted chiefly to the cum-clause, ablative absolute, and per- 
fect passive participle for securing progress in his narrative. 
His outstanding preference for the cwm-clause corresponds 
neatly to Caesar’s choice of the ablative colon. The postquam- 
clause, the perfect passive participle, and the present active 
participle, are all more important as forward moving adjuncts 
in Nepos than in Caesar. A most noticeable trait of his com- 
position is his very scanty use of the deponent participle as 
compared with the habit of the other authors cited. 

Sallust is characterized by his employment of a notably 
smaller number of different forms than that observed in the case 
of Caesar. The ablative absolute is most important, but at that, 
with less than half the proportion of occurrences noted in 
Caesar’s discourse. In pronounced contrast with the latter 
author Sallust makes remarkable use of postquam- and ubi- 
clauses as narrative forms. Close to these come the perfect 


119 Two eases of quia and one of quando have been included here. 


120 The occasional use of wbi- and ut- clauses in forward moving relative 
connection has been included in this group. 
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passive participle and the deponent participle. Perhaps most 
conspicuous of all the features of his narrative structure is his 
neglect of the cwm-clause. 

Though Livy resembles Caesar in the variety of his tools 
and employs the same group of constructions as his major nar- 
rative devices, his distribution of emphasis is, in some instances, 
different. Next to Caesar he is a proponent of the ablative colon; 
next to Nepos he most favors the cum-clause. The deponent 
instead of being second, as in Caesar’s practice, or third, as in 
Sallust, has dropped slightly and occupies fourth place in the 
ranking of Livy. The perfect passive participle reaches a higher 
level of narrative usefulness with him and the present participle 
has also grown in importance. On the whole, there is evident in 
Livy a tendeney toward an even variety of expression with no 
such preponderate weight upon one or more forms as was noticed 
in the case of the earlier writers. 

In the narrative of Suetonius the ablative absolute and the 
cum-clause have a forward moving value that is comparable to 
Caesar’s usage in respect to these devices. In the later work, 
however, the deponent and the perfect passive participle occur 
in a reverse order of importance. In connection with the passive 
participle, it may be remarked that the accusative case functions 
much more freely in narrative use in Suetonius than in the 
earlier writers.’*' One of the most interesting phases of this 
author’s style is the very frequent occurrence of the present 
active participle as a main colon. With him the construction 
seems to attain its greatest success in this office. Besides the use 
of the present participle indicated by the table above, about 19 
per cent of the ablative cola recorded from the discourse of 
Suetonius employ this form. 

A somewhat less extensive use of conjunctive constructions 
as narrative devices, a more frequent use of participial cola, 
especially in the form of the perfect passive participle and the 
present active participle, and a greater tendency to employ gram- 


121 Forty-seven per cent of the cases noted in the material from Sue- 
tonius have the accusative form. 
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matically independent clauses are qualities of expression which 
are common to the later narrative examined and to the Belluwm 
civile of Caesar as compared with the Bellum Gallicum. 

In addition to the matter of the form and relationship of the 
single main colon, its behavior in cumulative-complex sequences, 
which are composed of narrative units representing two or more 
different constructions, has also been observed. Four classes of 
these sentences have been exemplified in the foregoing section. 
The table below presents a summary which indicates tendencies 
in the usage of the authors under consideration. 


TABLE 6 
TYPES OF CUMULATIVE-COMPLEX SENTENCES 


’ Caesar Nepos’ Sallust Livy Suetonius 
Number of cumulative-com- 


plex sentences examined 13820 415 302 782 255 
Per cent for each class: 


(Class oh iene ne rete oes ts 78.86 81.69 77.81 75.45 70.59 
ROA Yeti 0 0) By aac dee eee 18:79" 16:39) 18:88» 19:95)» 21ers 
Class) piling ah tees 4 eet ee 2.27 1.93 2.98 4.09 5.88 
OIPICSII cabetee aes ore 1084 see 30 ol 2.39 


Representatives of all classes occur in Caesar’s narrative, 
though the more complex ordering of forms is comparatively 
infrequent. A freer use of the latter manner of expression begins 
to manifest itself in Sallust and develops increasingly, it would 
seem, with Livy and Suetonius. 

In conelusion it should be noted that this paper presents an 
attempt to interpret narrative expression from the viewpoint 
of the reader, to study the effect of what has been written.*”? 


122 This approach is obviously to be contrasted with that of the studies 
inspired by Wundt’s psychology, which would distinguish two classes of 
sentences, ‘‘associative’’ and ‘‘apperceptive,’’ according to the nature of 
the original train of thought as it proceeds in the mind of the reader. (Cf. 
V olkerpsychologie, I, ii, 243 ff. and 313 ff.) 

For applications of Wundt’s principle to the Latin sentence, see C. L. 
Meader, ‘‘Types of Sentence Structure in Latin Prose Writers,’’ Trans. 
Am. Phil. Assoc., XXXVI, 32-51; and A. R. Crittenden, The Sentence 
Structure of Virgil, Dissertation, University of Michigan, 1911. 

H. CG. Nutting in ‘‘Thought Relation and Syntax’? (Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Class. Phil., VIII, 271 ff.) calls attention to the confusion resulting from 
an attempt to interpret syntactic constructions in the light of the thought 
process which lies behind the expression, 
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In harmony with this attitude, an analysis which would bring 
into prominence the practical meanings or values of certain of 
its component units, has been proposed.?** Logical or rational 
criteria have supplemented formal grammatical distinctions. 
Such an approach has provided data for the description of the 
sentence written in narrative style, namely the cumulative strue- 
ture, of which the cumulative-complex type is the most interesting 
manifestation. 

It may be said with assurance that Caesar’s writing affords 
the most important illustration of the cumulative-complex sen- 
tence. In his Commentaries is found a full complement of nar- 
rative or forward moving devices. Furthermore, though in the 
sentences or sequences composed of these units he gives evidence 
of a preference for the simpler types, the most varied ordering 
of forms is also a possibility. Particularly noteworthy too is his 
vigorous demand upon the narrative capacity of certain con- 
structions. When an ubi-, postquam-, or a cum-clause, an abla- 
tive or a deponent colon is present in the narrative, its office is 
generally that of a forward moving unit. Indeed, a lack of 
subsidiary elements characterizes much of Caesar’s discourse. 

That two other men, writing in Caesar’s period, placed a dif- 
ferent emphasis upon the linguistic tools at hand should be 
regarded as a stylistic phenomenon. The fact that Sallust, for 
example, used a postquam- or an ubi-clause or even a gram- 
matically independent clause where Caesar might employ an 
ablative absolute and Nepos a cum-clause, can hardly be explained 
on the grounds of conventional syntax. 

From this survey, limited as it has been, it seems obvious that 
a recognition of the logically cumulative aspect of Latin narra- 
tive expression is of service for the ready comprehension of its 
thought’** and an adequate interpretation of its significance and 
movement. 


123 An interest in logical or practical values as criteria for the elassifica- 
tion of linguistie expression has been a notable phase of modern philological 
inquiry evidenced, for example, by Jespersen’s ‘‘notional’’ categories. (See 
The Philosophy of Grammar, New York, 1924, 55 ff.) 

124 See also: M. Spilman, ‘‘Learning to Read in the Latin Order,’’ 
Class. Jour., XXIV, 323-337. 
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CONSPECTUS OF NARRATIVE RELATIONS EXHIBITED BY 
MAIN COLA, WITH SELECTED EXAMPLES* 


I. COMPLEX-TEMPORAL 


With motivating shading— 


Caesar, B.C.iii.96.4: [Pompeius]....ad mare pervenit | 
navemque frumentariam conscendit. .... 

Livy, iii.27.1: .... dictator cum....in forum venisset | 
magistrum equitum dicit L. Tarquitium. ... . 

Livy, i.27.4: Ubi Anienem transiit | ad confluentes conlocat castra. 

Caesar, B.G.i.27.3: Eo postquam Caesar pervenit | obsides, arma 
... . poposcit. 

Caesar, B.C.iii.6.1: Caesar wt Brundisium venit | contionatus 
apud milites..... 

Caesar, B.G.ii.35.3: Ipse in Carnutes ... . legionibus in hiber- 
nacula deductis | in Italiam profectus est. 

Caesar, B.G.vii.90.2: Eo legati ab Arvernis missi | quae impera- 
ret se facturos pollicentur. 


Caesar, B.G.viil3.2: .... oppidani.... comprehensos eos 
.... | ad Caesarem perduxerunt..... 
Livy, iii.23.7: .... consules ingressi hostium fines | ingenti 


certamine hine Volscos, hine Aequos populantur. 
Livy, ii49.3: Consul .... egrediens in  vestibulo | gentem 
omnem suam instructo agmine videt. 


With causal shading— 


Caesar, B.C.iii.69.1: . . . . acies instructa [Pompeiana] a nostris 
. cernebatur | omniaque sunt subito mutata. 
Caesar, B.G.vii.l6.2: Ibi.... quae ad Avaricum agerentur 


cognoscebat | et quid fieri vellet imperabat. 

Caesar, B.G.ii.26.5: Qui cum .... quo in loco res esset....- 
cognovissent | nihil ad celeritatem sibi reliqui fecerunt. 

Caesar, B.C.i.41.3: Caesar ubi cognovit per Afranium stare quo 
minus proelio dimicaretur |... . castra facere CONSE emep os 

Nepos, Ages.2.3: Id ut cognovit Tissaphernes ... . | indutias a 
Lacone petivit..... 

Sallust, Iug.88.4: Quae postquam gloriosa modo neque belli 
patrandi cognovit | statuit urbis ... . singulas cireumvenire..... 


* The examples do not in every case represent all possible constructions 
that may be used for the expression of the particular phase of relationship 
indicated. 
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Caesar, B.G.vi.4.1: Cognito eius adventu | Acco... . iubet in 
oppida multitudinem convenire. 

Caesar, B.C.iii.51.1: Interim certior factus P. Sulla.... | 
auxilio cohorti venit cum legionibus duabus. 

Caesar, B.G.vi.39.4: Barbari signa procul conspicati | oppugna- 
tione desistunt. 

Sallust, fug.76.1: Sed rex nihil iam infectum Metello eredens 

. |... . ex oppido noctu profugit. 


With concessive shading— 


Caesar, B.C.iii.25.1: .... hiems praecipitaverat | neque Brun- 
disio naves legionesque ad Caesarem veniebant. 

Nepos, Dat.2.5: In quo [bello] cum ab Ariobarzane .... deser- 
tus esset | nihilo segnius perseveravit | vivumque Thuym cepit cum 
uxore et liberis. 

Sallust, Cat.26.1: His rebus conparatis | Catilina nihilo minus 
in proximum annum consulatum petebat. .... 

Livy, 1.64.3: Sabini....a porta prope Collina moenibusque 
pulsi | ingentes tamen praedas hominum pecorumque egere. 

Caesar, B.G.v.55.3: Hae spe lapsus | Indutiomarus nihilo minus 
copias cogere, exercere . .. . coepit. 


With adversative shading— 


Caesar, B.G.i.44.1: Ariovistus ad postulata Caesaris pauea. re- 
spondit | de suis virtutibus multa praedicavit. .... 

Livy, i.4.7: Proditoribus extemplo in vincla coniectis | de lega- 
tis paululum addubitatum est. .... 

Suetonius, Jul.75: Denuntiante Pompeio pro hostibus se habitu- 
rum qui rei publicae defuissent | ipse [Caesar] medios et neutrius 
partis suorum sibi numero futuros pronuntiavit. 

Sallust, Jug.29.5:  ....yrex.... pauca praesenti  consilio 
locutus .... | reliqua cum Bestia et Scauro secreta transigit. 


II. TrEMPoRAL 
Action going on— 
Caesar, B.G.vi.35.1: Haec .... gerebantur | diesque appetebat 
septimus, quem ad diem Caesar ad impedimenta ... . reverti con- 


stituerat..... Trans Rhenum ad Germanos pervenit fama, diripi 
Eburones, . .... 
Caesar, B.G.i.46.1: Dum haee in colloquio geruntur | Caesari 
nuntiatum est equites Ariovisti propius tumulum accedere.... . 
Caesar, B.C.ii.36.3: Haec cum agerentur | nuntii .... venerunt 
qui illum adesse cum magnis copiis dicerent..... 


Suetonius, Aug.95: ... . ingrediente eo urbem | repente . . 
circulus ad speciem caelestis arcus orbem solis ambiit..... 
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Action completed— 
Vergil, Aen.iv.663-4: Dixerat | atque illam media inter talia 
ferro conlapsam aspiciunt comites. .... 
Caesar, B.G.i.38.1: Cum tridui viam processisset | nuntiatum est 
ei Ariovistum ....ad occupandum Vesontionem.... conten- 


Caesar, B.C.ii1.26.5: Quo simul atque intro est itum | ineredibili 
felicitate Auster .... in Africum se vertit. 

Caesar, B.C.i18.6: Cuius operis maxima parte effecta | eodem 
fere tempore missi ad Pompeium revertuntur. 

Caesar, B.C.11.39.1: Progressus milia passuum VI | equites con- 


Caesar, B.C.ii.20.2: Progresso ei paulo longius | litterae Gadibus 
redduntur..... 


III. Causa 


Sallust, Zwg.70.1: Per idem tempus Bomilear .... novas res 
cupere | ad perniciem eius [Iugurthae] dolum quaerere.... . 

Caesar, B.G.vi.2.8: .... Caesar cwm undique bellum parari 
videret .... | maturius sibi de bello cogitandum putavit. 

Nepos, Milt.7.6: Hane pecuniam quod solvere in praesentia non 
poterat | in vinela publica coniectus est. ... . 

Caesar, B.G.vii.15.1: Omnium consensu hae sententia probata | 
uno die amplius XX urbes Biturigum incenduntur. 

Caesar, B.C.iii.11.2: Sed re nova perturbatus | maioribus itineri- 


bus Apolloniam petere coepit..... 
Caesar, B.G.iv.23.4: Hune ad egrediendum nequaquam idoneum 
locum arbitratus |... . ad horam nonam in ancoris exspectavit. 


Nepos, Alc.9.1: At Alcibiades .... non satis tuta eadem loca 
sibi arbitrans | penitus in Threciam se supra Propontidem abdidit. 


IV. CONCESSIVE 


Nepos, Hum.10.1: Sie Eumenes callidum imperatorem vicit con- 
silio | celeritatemque impedivit eius | neque tamen multum profecit. 

Livy, i1.45.5: Haee eum sub ipso vallo portisque streperent | haud 
aegre consules pati. 

Caesar, B.G.v.4.1: Caesar etsi intellegebat qua de causa ea diceren- 
tur .... | tamen... . Indutiomarum ad se cum ducentis obsidibus 
venire iussit. 

Caesar, vii.l7.3: Summa difficultate rei frumentariae adfecto 
exercitu..... | nulla tamen vox est... . audita populi Romani 
maiestate .... indigna. 

Sallust, Zug.75.10: Oppidani .... magna atque insolita re per- 
culsi | nihilo segnius bellum parare. 
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V. ADVERSATIVE 


Nepos, Ages.2.4: In qua pactione summa fide mansit Agesilaus | ; 
contra ea Tissaphernes nihil aliud quam bellum comparavit. 

Caesar, B.C.iii.61.2: Nam ante id tempus nemo aut miles aut 
eques a Caesare ad Pompeium transierat | cum paene cotidie a Pom- 
peio ad Caesarem perfugerent..... 

Livy, iii.70.3: Pedites ab dextro cornu egregie pugnavere | haud 
segniter resistentibus Volscis. 


VI. CoLORLESS 


Caesar, B.G.v.22.4: Caesar .... obsidesimperat | etquid.... 
vectigalis . . . . Britannia penderet constituit. 

Caesar, B.G.v.11.7: .... castris.... egregie mumnitis | 
praesidio navibus reliquit. 

Livy, 111.53.1: Tum Valerius Horatiusque missi ad plebem.... 
revocandam .... | decemviris quoque ab ira et impetu multitudinis 
praecavere iubentur. 

Nepos, Timoth.2.1: Idem... . Laconicen populatus | classem 


eorum fugavit..... 
VII. CONTINUATIVE 
Caesar, B.C.iii.59.4 ... . de eorum iniuriis sunt questi | et ad 
cetera addiderunt falsum ab his equitum numerum deferri.... . 
Sallust, Iug.56.2: Oppidanos hortatur moenia defendant | additis 
auxilio perfugis. ... . 


With slight consecutive shading— 


Bell. Afr.92: Interim .... duces complures ad Caesarem veniunt | 
orantque ut sibi ignoscat. 


Sallust, Zug.102.2: .... legati a Boccho veniunt | qui.... 
ab Mario petivere duos quam fidissumos ad eum mitteret..... 

Sallust, Iug.77.1: Sed... . legati.... ad Metellum venerant | 
orantes uti praesidium .... mitteret..... 


With full consecutive shading— 

Caesar, B.G.i.42.3: .... Caesar... . eum ad sanitatem reverti 
arbitrabatur .... ; | magnamque in spem veniebat ... . fore uti 
pertinacia desisteret. 

Caesar, B.C.iii.101.7: Neque multo post de proelio facto in Thes- 
salia cognitum est | wt ipsis Pompeianis fides fieret. 

Livy, iv.10.5: Et... . imermes oppressi dederunt poenas | vix 
nuntiis caedis relictis. 

Livy, 1.28.10: .... deinde in diversum iter equi concitati 
lacerum in utroque curru corpus... . portantes. 
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With antithetical shading— 


Sallust, Zug.39.2: Ob ea consul Albinus .... senatum de foe- 
dere consulebat | et tamen interim exercitui supplementum scribere. 


Caesar, B.G.vii.16.3: [ Vercingetorix] . .. . dispersosque [nostros ] 
. . adoriebatur | magnoque incommodo adficiebat | etsi quantum 
ratione provideri poterat ab nostris occurrebatur. ... . 

Nepos, Dat.10.3: ... . persuasit homini se infinitum adversus 
regem suscepisse bellum | cum nihilo magis, ne quam suspicionem 
illi praeberet insidiarum, neque colloquium eius petivit..... 

Suetonius, Aug.57.2: In restitutionem Palatinae domus.... 
veterani.... atque etiam singillatim e cetero genere hominum 
.... peeunias contulerunt | delibante tantum modo eo [Augusto] 
summarum acervos. .... 


With anacoluthie shading— 


Vergil, Aen.ii.692-3: Vix ea fatus erat senior | subitoque fragore 
intonuit laevam. .... 

Caesar, B.G.vi.8.1: Vix agmen novissimum extra munitiones pro- 
cesserat | cum Galli... . flumen transire et iniquo loco committere 
proelium non dubitant. 

Tacitus, 4gr.14.3: Didium Veranium excepit | isque intra annum 
extinctus est. 

Livy, ii.8.4: Qreatus Sp. Lucretius consul | qui... . intra 
paucos dies moritur. 


VIII. EXPLANATORY 


Appositional— 


Caesar, B.C.iii.82.1: Pompeius . . . . suum cum Scipione honorem 
partitur | classicumque apud eum cani et alterum illi iwbet prae- 
torium tendi. 

Caesar, B.G.v.31.4: Consumitur vigiliis reliqua pars noctis | cum 
sua quisque miles circwmspiceret quid secum portare posset quid ex 
instrumento hibernorum relinquere cogeretur. 

Livy, ii.10.9: Cunctati aliquamdiu sunt | dum alius alium ut 
proelium incipiant circwmspectant. 

Nepos, Dion.6.1: Has tam prosperas .... res consecuta est 
subita commutatio | quod fortuna . . .. quem paulo ante extulerat, 
demergere est adorta. 

Livy, i.60.2: Duo patrem secuti sunt | qui exsulatum Caere in 
Etruscos terunt. 

Suetonius, Jul.24.3: Nee deinde ulla belli occasione ... . absti- 
nuit | tam foederatis quam infestis .. . . gentibus ultro lacessitis. 
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Partitive exegesis— 


Sallust, Jug.33.4: Post... . verba facit | Romae Numidiaeque 
facinora eius memorat | scelera in patrem fratresque ostendit. 

Caesar, B.C.iii.67.5: Hie paulisper est pugnatum | cwm irrum- 
pere nostri conarentur | illi castra defenderent..... 

Livy, 1129.5:  Senatus .... tumultuosius consulitur | quaes- 
tionem postulantibus iis qui pulsati fuerant | decernente ferocissimo 
quoque non sententiis magis quam clamore et strepitu. 

Suetonius, 4ug.20: Delmatico etiam vulnera excepit | una acie 
dextrum genu lapide ictus | altera et crus et utrumque brachium 
ruina pontis consauciatus. 


Justifying— 


Caesar, B.G.i.44.3: Haee tum ratio nostros perturbavit insuetos 
huius generis pugnae: | cireumiri enim sese ab aperto latere procur- 
rentibus singulis arbitrabantur. 

Caesar, B.G.i.42.2: Non respuit condicionem Caesar | iamque 
eum ad sanitatem reverti arbitrabatur. .... 

Caesar, B.C.i.68.3: Sed hune laborem recusabat nemo | quod 
eum omnium laborem finem fore existimabant, si hostem Hibero 
intercludere et frumento prohibere potuissent. 


Caesar, B.G.vii.4.2: Prohibetur ab Gobannitione ... . reliquis- 
que principibus | qui hane temptandam fortunam non existimabant. 
Caesar, B.G.v.7.6; .... si vim faciat neque pareat interfici 


iubet | nihil hune se absente pro sano facturum arbitratus qui 
praesentis imperium neglexisset. 

Sallust, Zng.29.3: Sed Jugurtha primmm tantum modo belli moram 
redimebat | existumans sese aliquid interim Romae pretio aut gratia 
effecturum. 
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1 
i. 100 ff. 


Qualiter undas 
Qui secat et geminum gracilis mare separat Isthmos 
Nee patitur conferre fretum, si terra recedat, 
Ionium Aegaeo franget mare, sic, ubi saeva 
Arma ducum dirimens miserando funere Crassus 
Assyrias Latio maculavit sanguine Carrhas, 
Parthica Romanos solverunt damna furores. 


Just as a break in the Isthmus would bring rushing seas into 
violent collision, so Lucan says that the elimination of Crassus 
from the political situation precipitated the armed conflict be- 
tween the two remaining members of the Triumvirate. 

This passage, simple and plain in meaning, has been involved in 
a veritable tangle of comment and conjecture. The discussion cen- 
ters mostly about line 103, where confusion early was introduced 
through the mistaken assumption that mare is the subject of 
franget.* 

Such analysis seems to be responsible for the comment in Endt: 
“* Aegaeo frangat ; frangatur aut se frangat.’’? Naturally this view 
has claimed little attention; but the attempt to find in line 103 a 
subject for franget has not yet altogether been abandoned. 

As a difficult possibility, Francken notes that, with mare as sub- 


1 The manuscript readings appear to support about equally franget and 
frangat. The former is chosen here because until lately the facts about the 
use of sentences of the form si sit... . erit have not been generally under- 
stood; hence franget is more likely to have been suspected and changed by a 
copyist than would frangat. For numerous examples, see present series, 8: 187 ff. 


2 Cf. Usener ad loc. 
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ject, Ionium might be regarded as noun object, with Aegaeo as 
instrumental ablative. 

Phillimore* somewhat later sought a subject in Aegaeo, assum- 
ing either that the reading is an error for Aegaeon,* or that this 
Greek nominative form is Latinized to Aegaeo. 

This is an ingenious suggestion ; but it does not reckon with the 
syntax of the passage as a whole. It is true that Isthmos is at- 
tracted idiomatically into the relative clause, but that word is 
none the less certainly the subject of franget, as is recognized by 
Lejay, Samse,° and Housman. The last named comments cor- 
rectly : ‘‘Ordo est : qualiter Isthmos, si terra recedat, frangat mare, 
sie, ubi Crassus maculavit Carrhas solverunt damna furores.”’ 

This point established, it remains to consider the exact force of 
the ablative Aegaeo. Some other passages using the verb frangere 
are of interest here: 

ii. 401 
Hine Tyrrhena vado frangentes aequora Pisae. 

Here a city is said to break up the sea, presumably “‘with’’ its 
shoals. If so, the ablative may be classed as instrumental.® In the 
following citation there is a somewhat different situation : 


iii. 521 ff. 
Ut matutinos spargens super aequora Phoebus 
Fregit aquis radios..... 


Apparently the sun breaks his rays ‘‘upon’’ or “‘against’’ the 
surface of the water. This relation is marked more specifically by 
the use of a prepositional phrase in a passage often cited in con- 
nection with the verse here under discussion : 


v. 605 ff. 


Nee perfert pontum Boreas ad saxa, suumque 
In fluctus Cori frangit mare. 


3 See Classical Quarterly, 13 (1919):172. Cf. M. Schuster, Philologische 
W ochenschrift, 44(1924) :1118. 

4 Incidentally it may be noted that Burman cites a reading Aegaewm. 

5 Interpretationes Lucaneae, p. 48. 

6 Cf. ix. 450. An odd example of this sort of expression is found in Juvenal, 
viii. 247, where it is said of Marius that when as a common soldier he did 
not move fast enough in his work, he ‘‘broke the centurion’s staff with his 
head’’ (frangebat vertice vitem). 
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If, in connection with either of these interpretations for the 
ablative Aegaeo,’ a question is raised as to the appropriateness of 
Isthmos as subject of the sentence, it may be pointed out that, 
through the maze of the commentary, more or less clearly the sug- 
gestion may be found here and there that si terra recedat (102) in 
some sense belongs with Isthmos. 

This seems to be very probable; and, if true, ‘‘Isthmos, si terra 
recedat’’ is a sort of paraphrase for Isthmos interruptus, which 
would provide an ideal subject for franget, being quite in line with 
another example cited by Francken: 


Seneca, Med. 35 ff. 


Gemino Corinthos litore opponens moras 
Cremata flammis maria committat duo.8 
Another passage ascribed to Seneca may be even more to the 
point : 
Ante mari gemino semper pulsata Corinthos 


Confudet fluctus pervia facta duos.? 


Whether Lucan was familiar with this couplet or not, there cer- 


tainly is a very neat parallel between ‘‘Isthmos . . . si terra re- 
cedat’’ and ‘‘Corinthos . . . pervia facta.’’?° 
2 
i. 208 ff. 


Mox ubi se saevae stimulavit verbere caudae 
Erexitque iubas et vasto murmur hiatu 
Infremuit, tum, torta levis si lancea Mauri 
Haereat aut latum subeant venabula pectus, 
Per ferrum tanti securus volneris exit. 


This is part of a simile describing the behavior of a hon sur- 


7 The second is favored, if we may suppose that Lucan had in mind the 
view reported by Strabo (i. 3.11) to the effect that the water north of the 
Isthmus stood at a higher level than that of the Aegean. It may be a mere 
coincidence, but Silius Italicus (xv. 154 ff.) conceives of the Ionian Sea as 
dashing over the Isthmus into the Aegean. 

8 Cf. Lucan iv. 68: ‘‘Incendere diem nubes oriente remotae,’’ and similar 
examples as in Horace, Carm. ii. 4. 10, ete. 

9 Anthologia Latina, 50. 5 ff. (Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores, iv, p. 76). 


10 This is noted by N. Lundquist, Studia Lucanea, Holmiae, 1907, p. 114. 


bo 
Or 
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rounded by hunters. On per ferrum ... . exit of the last line the 
editors have expended much ingenuity. 

So Weise: ‘‘per ipsum quo transigitur venabulum in venatorem 
ruit, nihil curans vulnus; h. e. per eam ipsam viam, qua telum ad se 
venit.’’ Lejay comments: ‘‘I] se délivre, en enfoncant lui-méme le 
trait qui le perce de part en part, et le faisant sortir par la blessure 
opposée a l’entrée du fer.’? Compare Duff: ‘‘he passes on along 
the length of the weapon.’”!? 

It seems more likely that Lucan means simply to say that the en- 
raged lion leaps over the encircling line of his armed foes.'* Note 
the action described in the following : 


vi. 180 ff. 
Ut primum cumulo crescente cadavera murum 
Admovere solo, non segnior extulit illum 
Saltus et in medias iecit swper arma catervas 
Quam per summa rapit celerem venabula pardum. 

The heroic Seaeva leaps out from the wall like a panther, clear- 
ing the armed men who are nearest, and landing in the midst of the 
mélée. That the beast as well as the man is thought of as leaping 
over something is clear enough from the parallel drawn; and the 
less precise per and the accusative are further helped out by 
summa.'® Compare also another passage : 


Caesar, B. C.i. 76.4: Edicunt, penes quem quisque sit Caesaris miles, ut 
produeat; productos palam in praetorio interficiunt. Sed plerosque ei qui 
receperant celant noctuque per vallum emittunt. 


In the absence of the Pompeian commanders, their troops fra- 
ternize with Caesar’s soldiers. On the return of Petreius, all of 
Caesar’s men that can be seized are executed promptly. But some 
of the Pompeian hosts hide their visitors, and allow them to leave 
secretly when darkness comes on. 


11 This idea appears to have been suggested by Seneca, Dial. v. 2. 6, where 
the meaning of exire seems to be misunderstood (see exitus earlier in the 
passage), and where the general situation is not at all analogous. On this same 
citation from Seneca Haskins apparently bases his divergent rendering of 
per ferrum, namely, ‘‘through the opposing spears. ’’ 

12 See Francken ad loc. 

13 The elasticity of per and the accusative is well illustrated by iii. 176 ff.: 
‘“nopulisque per aequora mittens Sicaniis Alpheos aquas,’’ where per aequora 
refers to passage under the surface of the sea. 
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Here is a situation very like that of the lion above referred to. 
Caesar’s men are caught within the enemy’s fortifications, and 
they escape by way of the rampart (per vallum)—not through the 
rampart, of course, but over it."4 


3 
i. 223 ff. 
Caesar, ut adversam superato gurgite ripam 
Attigit Hesperiae vetitis et constitit arvis, 
“*Hie,’? ait, ‘‘hie pacem temerataque iura relinquo. 


Te, Fortuna, sequor; procul hine iam foedera sunto: 
Credidimus fatis, utendum est iudice bello.’ 


So Caesar on crossing the Rubicon. From different points of 
view Housman finds Credidimus fatis of the last line of this cita- 
tion unsatisfactory, and he proposes the arbitrary emendation 
Credidimus satis his, the pronoun referring to foedera of the pre- 
vious line. 

In his review of Housman’s edition, Fraenkel holds that this 
emendation is motivated by a misunderstanding of Lucan’s mean- 
ing; and he himself advances a rather subtle interpretation of the 
received text: ‘‘ ‘wir haben uns auf die Schicksalsspriiche verlas- 
sen (vgl. z. B. Verg. Aen. 10, 67 Italiam pettit fatis auctoribus), 
jetzt muss der Krieg als Richter entscheiden,’ entscheiden nim- 
lich iitber die fides der fata, durch die Caesar zum Biirgerkriege 
getrieben worden ist.’’!® 

A very much simpler interpretation of the manuscript reading 
may be reached, if account is taken of the fact that Lucan is fond 
of expressing an idea in more ways than one.'® On that basis, line 
227 may perhaps virtually repeat what is said in 226. 

Up to the time of the crossing of the Rubicon, Caesar had been 
trying to control the progress of events, and to avert war by mak- 
ing agreements and compromises. Now he frankly gives up the 


14 Speaking of an earlier stage of the same episode, Lucan (iv. 175) uses 
the phrase ‘‘audet transcendere vallum’’ of the soldiery in its eagerness to 
fraternize. 

15 Gnomon, IT (1926) :510. 


16 Cf. present volume, pages 125 and 137. 
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struggle, and will allow destiny to work itself out in its own way.?? 
Hence he says: 


(226) ‘‘ Fortune, I follow you; from now on no more compacts: 


(227) To fortune I leave!8 all; the sword must determine the issue. ’? 


In any ease, the difficulty of the passage seems hardly serious 
enough to justify the radical remedy of an arbitrary emendation. 


+ 
i. 280 ff. 


Dum trepidant nullo firmato robore partes, 
Tolle moras; semper nocuit differre paratis. 
Par labor atque metus pretio maiore petuntur: 
Bellantem geminis tenuit te Gallia lustris, 
Pars quota terrarum? Facili si proelia pauca 
Gesseris eventu, tibi Roma subegerit urbem. 


These words are addressed to Caesar shortly after the crossing 
of the Rubicon, as Curio urges him to strike while the iron is hot. 
Line 282 has long been suspected, and it is bracketed by Francken 
and Housman. Perhaps this procedure is justified; but, in view 
of the fact that Lucan’s expressions are often dark and riddling, 
it seems worth while to consider further the possibilities of the 
received text here. 


Cortius regarded 282 as an exegesis of the sententia that closes 
the preceding verse—an idea that has found little favor with the 
editors. A better case can be made out for the view that 282 refers 
to Caesar’s immediate outlook, with appended explanation in 
283-285. 

Much depends upon the meaning assigned to par in this connec- 
tion. Haskins, following Weise, helps the situation by interpret- 
ing the adjective in the sense ‘‘not more,’’ 1.e., not greater than in 
the Gallic Wars. Understood in this way, par marks an upper 
limit, a conception that perhaps can be reached in a more con- 


17 Cf. Burman’s note on 227 at end. 

18 The use of the perfect tense (credidimus) appears to mark finality of 
choice; ef. proieci (iv. 516), and Lejay’s note on 227. For the general force 
of the verb, ef. vii. 76 ff.: ‘‘causam . . . senatus credere dis dubitas?’’ 
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servative way by assigning to the word the meaning ‘‘ (only) 
equal.’”? 


It must not be forgotten that Curio was a demagogue and a skil- 
ful pleader. It is his aim to minimize the toil and danger of the 
new enterprise ; and it makes distinctly for his argument that par 
be understood to mean that conditions will be such merely as 
Caesar has experienced before. Compare the use of this same ad- 
jective in an almost exactly similar situation : 


x. 380 ff. 


.... tumulumque e pulvere parvo 
Aspice Pompei non omnia membra tegentem; 
Quem metuis, par huius erat. 


Pompey has been killed; and, on Caesar’s arrival in Egypt, 
Pothinus urges Achillas to undertake the murder of the latter also. 
It doubtless favors his argument that par should carry the encour- 
aging suggestion that Caesar was only a peer of Pompey, i-e., not 
greater than he.”° 


If the matter be thus viewed in relation to the passage first cited 
above, the difficulty which Housman finds in facili . . . . eventu 
(284-285) tends to disappear also. For, after adroitly driving an 
entering wedge in 282, it would be quite appropriate to represent 
Curio as becoming even more optimistic as he proceeds; from 
‘““(only) equal’’ it is an easy step to further minimizing.2! 


Another problem is presented in line 282 by virtue of the fact 
that the verb is petuntur, though the subjects are labor atque 
metus. Compare the situation in the following : 


Cicero, Tuse. Disp. i. 116: ita sunt multi, quibus videmus 
optabilis mortes fuisse cum gloria. 


Here optabilis is not an attribute of mortes merely, but of mortes 
. cum gloria; in fact, it is the grammatically subordinate as- 
pect of the phrase (i.e. cwm gloria) that justifies the choice of the 


19 For implications of this sort, see present volume, page 131 ff. 

20 Cf. also ix. 1102. 

21 Strictly speaking, Curio does not explicitly promise Caesar a ready 
victory; he merely implies it in a conditional clause of which the words 
facili.... eventu are a part. 
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adjective.22 So, in the passage on which this note is based, pretio 
maiore may be grouped with the nouns that precede it, thus moti- 
vating the selection of a verb (petuntur) that suggests outlook 
toward a goal: ‘‘only equal toil and danger with a prize that is 
more splendid lie before you.’’ 


5D 
is SAdeae. 


Urbem populis victisque frequentem 
Gentibus, et generis, coeat si turba, capacem 
Humani, facilem venturo Caesare praedam 
Ignavae liquere manus. 

There is something rather strained in the use of the ablative 
venturo Caesare in this passage. It would be much more natural 
to say that the desertion of the Pompeians left Rome an easy prey 
to the oncoming Caesar. As contrasted with the dative, the ablative 
here is vague and insipid, as may be seen by comparing the fol- 
lowing: 

iL, Bi) IE. 


Quod si non aliam venturo fata Neroni 
Invenere viam. 


Perhaps metrical convenience had to do with the poet’s choice of 
case in the first of these passages.** So again: 


Juvenal, i. 69 ff. 


Occurrit matrona potens, quae molle Calenum 
Porrectura viro miscet sitiente rubetam. 


With porrectura the dative would be natural, and the reader so 
conceives vireo until his first impression is corrected on reaching 
the participle; then, with some awkwardness, viro . . . sitiente 
falls into place as an expression of time or circumstance.** 

In another passage somewhat similar to that at the head of this 
note lack of precision in the choice of the ablative case is not so 


obvious: 


22 Of. Seneca, Phoen. 624 ff.: Regna cum scelere omnibus suntexilis graviora. 


23 Cf. Schol. as cited by Weber. Cortius adds an instance (ix. 1028) in which 
the manuscripts vary between dative and ablative with no métrical considera- 
tion involved. 


24 Of. also Lucan, ix. 315: pontus adhue Phoebo siccante repugnat. 
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Seneca, Agam. 372 ff. 
Te permixto matrona minor 
Maiorque choro 
Colit et reserat veniente dea 
Templa sacerdos.25 
The ablative comes fairly into its own in connections like the 
following: 
Juvenal, xiv. 59 


Hospite venturo cessabit nemo tuorum. 


This may be rendered: ‘‘When a guest is expected, no one of 
vour slaves will stand idle.’’ 


6, 
ii, 239 ff. 


Invenit insomni volventem publica cura 

Fata virum casusque urbis cunctisque timentem, 

Securumque sui, farique his vocibus orsus: 
‘¢OQmnibus expulsae terris olimque fugatae 

Virtutis iam sola fides, quam turbine nullo 

Excutiet fortuna tibi, tu mente labantem 

Derige me, dubium certo tu robore firma. ’’ 


This citation has to do with the interview in which Brutus visits 
his uncle Cato at the outbreak of the Civil War, in order to secure 
advice as to his own course of action. 


‘ 


On turbine of line 244, Haskins comments: ‘‘ ‘whirlwind,’ or it 
might be taken as a reference to Fortune’s wheel, ‘by no turn of 
her wheel’.’’ Duff appears to follow the latter suggestion ; at any 
rate he renders: ‘‘by any turn of fortune.”’ 

This seems to miss the point of the original. It is true that, as 
symbolic of her fickle favor, a wheel is sometimes ascribed to For- 
tune.2° But the modifier nullo would certainly preclude any such 
reference here ; and it is shifting to very doubtful ground to regard 
turbine itself as meaning ‘‘turn of a wheel,’’ as above proposed. 

The language of the passage surely is philosophical in color, and 


25 Of. Lucan ix. 261: cervice vacanti, and perhaps v. 267: te vincente. Exact 
analysis is difficult for Seneca, Here. Oet. 1500 ff.; but nascente Hercule de- 
serves attention in this connection. 

26 E.g., Cicero, in Pis. 22: ‘‘ne tum quidem fortunae rotam pertimescebat. ”’ 
In citing Horace, Epod. 17.7, as an example, Haskins seems to have confused 
Fortune’s wheel with an instrument used in incantation. 


bo 
co 
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the meaning ‘‘whirlwind’’ is required for turbine. Cato is de- 
seribed as in possession of virtus (243) ,?7 which the Stoies re- 
garded as the sole good, and which, according to them could not be 
lost, if once acquired. He enjoys, therefore, the unshakable calm 
desired of philosophers?® (securum .. . sui, 241). Against such 
serenity the most violent onsets of fortune are of no avail. Com- 
pare the following: 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. 66: Nam si omnia... 

adipiscendae ... honestatis29 causa faciemus, non 

modo stimulos doloris, sed etiam fulmina fortunae 

contemnamus licebit. 

The ruthless violence of fortune which assails in vain the man 
panoplied in wirtus is represented under various figures. In the 
passage first cited it is a whirlwind (turbo), here it is the thunder- 
bolt (fulmen), again it is a conflagration (incendium) .*° 


7 


vane Oiluntive 


Effudere minas: ‘‘ Liceat discedere, Caesar, 

A rabie scelerum. Quaeris terraque marique 

His ferrum iugulis, animasque effundere viles 

Quolibet hoste paras. Partem tibi Gallia nostri 

Eripuit, partem duris Hispania bellis, 

Pars iacet Hesperia; totoque exercitus orbe 

Te vineente perit. Terris fudisse cruorem 

Quid iuvat arectois Rhodano Rhenoque subactis? 

Tot mihi pro bellis bellum civile dedisti. 

270 Cepimus expulso patriae cum tecta senatu, 
Quos hominum vel quos licuit spoliare deorum?’’ 


bo 
for) 
oO 


Caesar’s soldiers, on the verge of mutiny, voice angry protest 
against the continuance of the war. The opening word cited above 
(effudere) indicates that it is a ‘‘mass complaint,’’ so to speak. 
This conception is earried along by partem . . . nostri (264), and 


27 Of. Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 4: ‘‘si modo est ulla virtus—quam dubitationem 
avunculus tuus, Brute, sustulit.’’ 


28 Namely, tranquillitas (arapagia). 
29 Le., virtutis. 
30 Cicero, Frg. F, ix. 9 (Mueller). Cf. also Tuse. Disp. v. 17: vim fortunae. 


In Luean, ix. 569, Cato himself treats as needing no answer the question ‘‘ for- 
tuna... perdat opposita virtute minas.’’ 
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the reader is not at all prepared for the singular mihi (269), which 
gives way to the plural cepimus in the line next following. The 
variation is the more striking in view of the fact that 269 clearly 
does not refer to the plight of an individual, but of the army as a 
whole. Farther along in the same speech (287 ff.) like discrepancy 
appears: 
““Nil actum est bellis, si nondum comperit istas 
Omnia posse manus. Nee fas nee vincula iuris 
Hoe audere vetant. Rheni mihi Caesar in undis 
290 Dux erat, hic socius. Facinus, quos inquinat, aequat. 

Adde quod ingrato meritorum iudice virtus 

Nostra perit; quicquid gerimus, fortuna vocatur. 

Nos fatum sciat esse suum. ’’ 

This second citation provides perhaps an even better illustration 
because of its closely knit character. The last line quoted harks 
back to the idea of the first, namely that Caesar’s fate lies in the 
hands of the soldiers; and adde quod (291) accentuates the co- 
herence of the argument. Yet mihi (289) is again used in a sen- 
tence relating to the situation of the whole army. 

As the poet at the end of the speech resumes the thread of the 
narrative, a further complication developes (295 f.) : 

Haec fatus totis discurrere castris 
Coeperat infestoque ducem deposcere vultu. 

Had the protest been assigned at the start to an individual, there 
would be no difficulty at this point ; but what is said fits awkwardly 
with a mass complaint. Even to ‘‘supply’’ a singular collective 
subject for fatus . . . coeperat hardly achieves a full and fair 
solution of the problem here presented.*! Of the editors only Bur- 
man seems to have given much thought to the complications of this 
passage ; and he arrives at no very satisfactory conclusion regard- 
havea ries 


31 It would be questionable to assume such a subject from irato milite of 
294, as this phrase is a part of the speech itself. 

32 On line 269 he comments thus: ‘‘ Dixerat vs. 260 effudere minas, & sermo 
hic multorum esse debet, ut cepimus, imus &e. Quare, quum ita variet numerum 
Lucanus (nam vs. 289 iterum, Rheni mihi Caesar in undis dux erat, & 295 haec 
fatus, scilicet miles) debemus fingere inter multas exercitus confusas voces & 
murmura aliquem pro toto exercitu orationem hanc habuisse, aut miles pro toto 
exercitu capiendum, quamvis non satis exacto iudicio hic agere Lucanum 
putem.’’ Cf. Lemaire ad loc. 
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Ina very similar piece of composition, Lucan represents the sol- 
diers of Cato as repining over the hardships of the march through 
Africa (ix. 847 ff.) : 

Saepe querentes 


‘“Reddite, di,’’ clamant, ‘‘ miseris, quae fugimus arma, 
Reddite Thessaliam.’?” 


The introductory clamant indicates the mass character of the 
complaint. Thereafter the verbs vary between first plural and 
first sigular, e.g., patimur (849), peream (854), queror (855), nos 
venimus (859) .°* Even more outstanding perhaps is 877 ff. : 


Terga damus ferienda Noto. Nune forsitan ipsa est 
Sub pedibus iam Roma meis. 


Very differently staged is a third speech introduced by Lucan at 
the time when the news of Pompey’s death reached Cato’s army. 
On the receipt of this report, the Cilician contingent lost interest 
in the war and was proceeding to embark with the idea of return- 
ing home, when Cato called upon them to remain. At which one of 
the crowd spoke up, defending the course he and his companions 
were taking (ix. 225 ff.) : 


- . . quorum unus aperta 
Mente fugae tali compellat voce regentem: 
‘* Nos, Cato—da veniam—Pompei duxit in arma 
Non belli civilis amor, partesque favore 
Fecimus.’’ 


Speaking for his companions and for himself, the soldier begins 
thus with verbs in the first person plural; but there is a sudden 
shift to the singular in 236 ff. : 

‘Non barbara victos 
Regna manent, non Armenium mihi saeva minatur 


Aut Seythicum fortuna iugum; sub iura togati 
Civis e€0.’’ 


Obviously these words refer to the lot of the Cilicians generally 
(note victos). The speaker appears to be merely one of the rank 
and file; hence the question of an Armenian or Scythian menace 


33 Cf, also lines 869-875. 
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would be no more a matter of concern to him than to the rest of his 
countrymen. Yet he drops into the use of the first singular.*4 


The reasons for these variations do not lie on the surface.®> Per- 
haps it is worth noting that, in the three speeches here considered, 
where there is a shift to the singular the only form of the pronoun 
used is the dative mihi.** 


Without assuming any bearing on the present problem, it may 
be mentioned that when leaders address assembled troops, the 
singular tw is sometimes used to reinforce a collective singular, 
despite the obvious plurality of the audience.** 


4 In connection with the speech first studied, the use of the singular in the 
poet’s resumption of the narrative was found perplexing. Here there is no 
difficulty, because at the beginning an individual spokesman is recognized. So 
Lucan resumes naturally (251 ff.) : 

Sic ille profatus 
Insiluit puppi iuvenum comitante tumultu. 


35 A different and much simpler situation is found in i. 359 ff, There the 
centurion Laelius speaks for half-hearted soldiers, and runs on to extravagant 
pledges of devotion that represent his own attitude rather than theirs. 

Speaking generally, a mass complaint is manifestly artificial and unreal. A 
short report in the first plural throughout (e.g., 1. 248 ff.) presents no great 
difficulty. Longer passages seem naturally to incline to indirect discourse, 
where the issues are somewhat clouded. In the speeches above considered, the 
abrupt changes of number remind in a way of the shifts in a Greek chorus. 

36 v, 269, 289, ix. 237, 240, 244. In these same speeches there is no such limit 
on the use of the plural pronoun; nos (v. 293), nostri, gen. (v. 264), nobis (ix. 
868). 

87 So v. 362, ix. 257. Cf. Tacitus, Ann. i. 42. 6. 
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it 


1. 291—295 


Sie postquam fatus, et ipsi 
In bellum prono tantum tamen addidit irae 
Accenditque ducem, quantum clamore iuvatur 
Eleus sonipes, quamvis iam carcere clauso 
Inmineat foribus pronusque repagula laxet. 


These words follow immediately the speech in which Curio is 
represented as urging Caesar to push to a conclusion the issue 
raised by the crossing of the Rubicon. In various respects the pas- 
sage seems open to criticism. 

Thus, some find difficulty in that prono (292) is followed by 
pronus (295). Rather more troublesome is the fact that Caesar is 
referred to first by the vague ipst of 291, and then by the more spe- 
cifie ducem (293). 

As to the second point, Bentley at one time proposed to emend 
ducem to facem. The received text certainly is awkward, but it 
does not seem to be impossible ; for, in comprehending a Latin sen- 
tence, judgment often has to be held in suspense until the later 
elements are taken into consideration; and here there may be a 
reading backward from ducem to ipsi.1_ Compare the following: 

Silius Italicus, ii. 39 ff.: 


Ardor agit, provecta queat dum cernere muros, 
Inque oculis profugae Martem exercere carinae. 


1 See the notes of Francken and Heitland; and cf. N. Lundquist, Studia 
Lucanea (Holmiae, 1907), p. 119. 
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This reference is to a vigorous assault upon the walls of Sagun- 
tum, which was staged in the sight of the Roman legation as it 
sailed away for Carthage after failing to make any impression 
upon Hannibal. In the first line, the nominative provecta is rather 
blind until the genitive profugae ...carinae is reached in the fol- 
lowing verse.” 

In any ease, the presence of tamen in line 292 of the passage at 
the head of this note indicates that et ipsi has something of the 
force of per se or sua sponte,® as is felt by most editors.* 

Attention has been so much engaged with the points already 
mentioned that a rather serious difficulty in the structure of the 
passage appears to have been quite passed over, namely, that Sic 
postquam fatus (291) does not articulate properly with what fol- 
lows; for it was not after Curio finished his speech that he inspired 
Caesar, but rather while he was speaking.® Contrast the one other 
instance in which Lucan uses this same phrase: 

iii, 372-373: 
Sic postquam fatus, ad urbem 
Haud trepidam convertit iter. 


There is a natural sequence here: after completing his remarks, 
Caesar advanced upon the city. So when the conjunction is ubi: 


vill. 775-776: 
Haee ubi fatus, 
Excitat invalidas admoto fomite flammas. 


ibe IOS) 
Sic ubi fata, caput ferali obduxit amictu.6 


It thus seems that there is an added complication to be dealt with 
in a consideration of the passage now under discussion. 


2 Compare also the situation in Tacitus Ann. ii. 55. 3: Sed tanta mansuetu- 
dine agebat (Germanicus), ut, cum orta tempestas raperet in abrupta pos- 
setque interitus inimici ad casum referri, miserit triremis, quarum subsidio 
discrimini eximeretur. The lack of an object for raperet leaves the ewm-clause 
vague until the genitive inimici is reached, when it is seen that it is the 
trouble-maker Piso who is referred to. 

3 See Weber-Cortius ad loc. 

4 Haskins and Lejay complicate matters by an untimely reference to a quite 
different use of the pronoun ipse. 

5 For this latter relation, something like his et talibus would be in order. 

6 So too ii. 500: haec ubi dicta. 
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2 
i, 336-338 


Post Cilicasne vagos et laesi Pontica regis 
Proelia barbarico vix consummata veneno 
Ultima Pompeio dabitur provincia Caesar? 


This sarcastic question is a part of the appeal of Caesar to his 
soldiers to support him in the coming civil war. To the second line 
cited it is customary to append the comment that Mithridates had 
so fortified himself with antidotes that his attempt at suicide by 
poison was unsuccessful and that he found it necessary to have 
recourse to the sword. 

But, as Burman pointed out, what Lucan here says does not fit 
at all with that story. Only on the assumption that the poet means 
to represent the king as committing suicide by means of poison 
can any satisfactory interpretation be given to the words Proelia 
barbarico vix consummata veneno." 


In this situation there is nothing to excite surprise ; for an open- 
minded student of Lucan cannot fail to see that he is actuated by 
no passion for historical accuracy. When he has a point to make, 
there lies his chief concern; as to the data offered in support of it 
he is careless and uncritical. 


In this particular instance the poet wishes to represent Caesar 
as depreciating as much as possible the exploits of Pompey.’ 
Hence Mithridates is referred to as laesi, meaning that he was al- 
ready worn down by conflict with other Roman generals before 
the advent of Pompey, who, therefore, was heir only to the fag end 
of the affair. It is very ‘‘effective’’ to add the taunt that Pompey 
had difficulty in finishing the task, even though the broken king 
played into his hands by committing suicide !° 


7 Compare Schol. on 336, as quoted by Weber. 

8 So the comment in Endt: ut ostendat nihil fecisse Pompeium. Later Caesar 
himself defeated Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates, and Suetonius (Jul. 35. 2 
records thus his reaction: cerebro commemorans Pompei felicitatem, cui prae- 
cipua militiae laus de tam inbelli genere hostium contigisset. 


§ See again Schol. on 336, as quoted by Weber. 
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In regard to barbarico (337), the commentators again appear to 
cloud the issue by pointing out the fact that Pontus was a country 
prolific in poisons. It seems rather more likely that the word is 
used here in a disparaging sense, and with an oblique reference to 
the use of poison in warfare by eastern peoples. This practice was 
scorned by the Romans;?° and the reference to ‘‘barbaric poison”’ 
may be intended further to disparage Mithridates as being one of 
a nation addicted to unsportsmanlike practices in war."* 


3 
i. 486-493 


Non solum volgus inani 
Percussum terrore pavet, sed curia et ipsi 
Sedibus exiluere patres, invisaque belli 
Consulibus fugiens mandat decreta senatus. 
Tune, quae tuta petant et quae metuenda relinquant, 
Incerti, quo quemque fugae tulit impetus, urguet 
Praecipitem populum, serieque haerentia longa 
Agmina prorumpunt. 


Thus Luean describes the terror at Rome caused by the news of 
Caesar’s advance from the Rubicon: all classes flee incontinently 
from the city. It is not quite clear how sed curia et ipsi (487) is 
to be understood. 

To regard et as exegetical is rather awkward, partly because 
patres (488) is so far separated from ipst. Bourgery attempts 
another solution by joining sed curia with what precedes: 

Non solum vulgus inani 


Percussum terrore pavet, sed curia; et ipsi 
Sedibus exiluere patres. 


Still another possibility is to regard curia as an ablative,’? with 
et ipsi in the common meaning ‘‘as well.’’ The poet then would 


10 See the discussion of Horace, Carm. i. 22, in the Classical Journal, 16 
(1920-1921) :536 ff. 

11 In a rendering otherwise inexact, Bourgery brings out this idea: ‘‘ter- 
minés 4 grand peine par le poison d’un barbare.’’ 

12 For this ease in the local sense without preposition, compare foro (i. 237), 
templo (ii. 34), rostris (vii. 305), ete. 
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say that not only was the man in the street gripped by panic terror, 
but in the Curia the senators as well leaped from their seats and 
fled. 


4 
ii. 126-128 
Te quoque neclectum, violatae Scaevola dextrae, 
Ante ipsum penetrale deae semperque calentis 
Mactavere focos. 

With the murder of the pontifex Seaevola, the poet brings to a 
climax the story of the massacre instituted by Marius at Rome." 
The syntax of the first line here cited is given up in despair by 
Oudendorp. Haskins follows Weise in adopting a different punc- 
tuation from that given above, and attaches violatae ...dextrae as 
a dative to neclectum, on which basis the meaning would be that 
Marius did not allow Scaevola to kiss his guilty hand (this being 
the sign that the life of a suppliant was to be spared )."4 

It is frankly admitted by Haskins that violatae is a strange epi- 
thet for the hand of Marius; in fact the difficulty here is so great 
that Housman is fain to adopt the less well attested Vestae for 


dextrae: 
Te quoque neclectum violatae, Secaevola, Vestae 
Ante ipsum penetrale deae semperque calentis 
Mactavere focos. 


This makes excellent sense of course; but it may be questioned 
whether it is necessary thus to depart from the general manuscript 
tradition."® 

For violatae ... dextrae the obvious meaning is ‘‘mutilated right 
hand’’; so Silius Italicus'® uses the phrase violatus ... plantam of 
a soldier wounded in the foot. And there is something to be said 
for the view once advanced by Hosius™ that neclectum is meant 


13 Lucan’s inaccuracy in ascribing this murder to the elder Marius does not 
at all concern the present discussion. 

14 Compare lines 113 ff. 

15 It is nothing in favor of the reading Vestae that it specifies the goddess 
of the shrine. The phrase semper...calentis...focos is sufficiently explicit 
on that point. 

16 x. 260. 

17 Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paedagogik, Ny. 147 (1893) :341. 
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as a modifier of penetrale of the following line, the reference being 
to the murderers’ disregard of the sanctity of the temple. 

This view was rejected by Heitland,’* partly on the ground that 
such separation of modifier and noun is too harsh to be admitted ; 
and, if we may judge from the punctuation in his later editions, 
Hosius himself has abandoned the idea. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is no difficulty whatever in 
making neclectum a modifier of penetrale. Indeed, Lucan is rather 
fond of such anticipatory placing of a modifier, as may be seen in 
the following instances, in which the issue cannot be evaded by an 
alternative interpretation : 

lil. 758-759 
Coniunx saepe sui confusis voltibus unda 
Credidit ora viri Romanum amplexa cadaver. 
iv. 720-721 


Mittitur, exigua qui proelia prima lacessat 
Eliciatque manu. 

vi. 685-687 
Tum vox Lethaeos cunctis pollentior herbis 
Excantare deos confudit murmura primum 
Dissona. 

vill. 423-425 

...ne qua vacarent 

Arma, vel arctowm Dacis Rhenique catervis 
Imperii nudare latus.19 


In the passage at the head of this note, the connection of neclec- 
tum with penetrale is particularly easy, because, with this inter- 
pretation, the phrase violatae Scaevola dextrae has the parenthetic 
effect common to all voeative expressions. Also the assonance 
néclectim ...ipstim helps to make the connection.”° 


18 Classical Review, 9(1895) :149 ff. 

19 Compare (among many other examples) iii. 123-124, 184-185, 307-308, 
521-522, iv. 322-323, v. 194-195, vi. 564-565, vii. 11-12, 437-438, 777-778, 
viii. 47-48, 399-400, ix. 301-302, 593-594, 938-939, 1073-1074, x. 22-23, 319— 
320, 463-464. More rarely the noun precedes the modifier; e.g., vi. 441-442, 
ix, 222-223, x. 11-12, 423-424. This tendency to distribute modifier and noun 
between successive lines is carried to an extreme by Silius Italicus. 


20 See also the first and the third of the citations given just above in full, . 


and add v. 335-336, 522-523, vii. 270-271, x. 173-174. 


ete eet ee 
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It remains to consider the fitness of the phrase violatae Scaevola 
dextrae as an apostrophe to the victim of the massacre instituted 
by Marius. Professor Heitland?! holds that the words could not 
properly be used except in addressing a person whose own right 
hand was maimed. This seems to be drawing the line rather closely, 
especially when dealing with a poet. It is more natural to regard 
the maimed right hand as symbolic of the family and as mentioned 
here to mark the high lineage of the pontiff. 


There is strong confirmation for this view in the following pas- 
sage from Silius Italicus,?? wherein he introduces a Scaevola of the 
time of the second Punie War whose shield displayed the emblem 
of the mutilated right hand: 

Ducit avis pollens nee dextra indignus ayorum 


Scaevola, cui dirae caelatur laudis honora 
Effigie clipeus. 


However sound of limb, such a warrior, at any rate, could prop- 
erly be addressed as ‘‘Scaevola of the Maimed Right Hand.”’ 


Looked at in this way, Lucan has provided a very effective cli- 
max for his list of horrors: the ruthless and savage assassins, dis- 
regarding the right of sanctuary, strike down before the very altar 
of the goddess a defenseless priest, scion of a family representing 
one of the most cherished traditions of Roman heroism.?% 


By) 
iv. 372-385 


Mox robora nervis 
Et vires rediere viris. (O prodiga rerum 
Luxuries numquam parvo contenta paratis 
375 Et quaesitorum terra pelagoque ciborum 
Ambitiosa fames et lautae gloria mensae, 
Discite, quam parvo liceat producere vitam, 


21 Op. cit. 

22 vill. 383 ff. 

8 It is interesting that Gronovius (cited in Oudendorp’s note) and Bour- 
gery catch a glimmer of the meaning of the text as here interpreted, though 
they fail to solve the problem presented by the syntax of the sentence. 


be 
a) 
oS 
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Et quantum natura petat. Non erigit aegros 
Nobilis ignoto diffusus consule Bacchus, 
380 Non auro murraque bibunt, sed gurgite puro 
Vita redit; satis est populis fluviusque Ceresque. 
Heu miseri, qui bella gerunt!). Tune arma relinquens 
Victori miles spoliato pectore tutus 
Innocuusque suas curarum lber in urbes 
385 Spargitur. 

At the end of the first Spanish campaign, the Pompeians were 
forced to surrender by the tortures of thirst. At first they made 
themselves ill by too abundant draughts of water. Soon however 
their strength returned (372 ff.) and then (Tune, 382), leaving 
their arms to the victors, they were marched away and disbanded. 

Some of the editors have fallen into error through failing to 
note that Tunc (382) picks up the thread of the narrative after the 
digression that begins in line 373.24 So Housman, who emphasizes 
the beginning of a new paragraph with Heu miseri (382), a divi- 
sion that makes the text impossible of any satisfactory interpre- 
tation. 

With the above passage another may be compared in which tunc 
in like manner carries on after a parenthesis, which Hosius marks 
by the use of round brackets, as above: 


iii. 191-198 
Penei qui rura colunt, quorumque labore 
Thessalus Haemoniam vomer proscindit Tolcon. 
(Inde lacessitum primo mare, cum rudis Argo 
Miscuit ignotas temerato litore gentes 
Primaque cum ventis pelagique furentibus undis 
Conposuit mortale genus, fatisque per illam 
Accessit mors una ratem). Tune linquitur Haemus 
Thracius..... 


This is a detail in the muster of troops for Pompey’s army. The 
mention of Ioleos suggests a digression on the Argonautice expedi- 
tion; and, after the parenthesis, the enumeration is resumed with 
Tamer* 


24 Compare here Schol. on 382, as reported by Weber. 
25 So by tune or tum, i. 419, iii. 394, v. 531, vil. 475. 
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Reference back to the verses on which this note is based reveals 
the interesting fact that the half-lines which precede and follow 
the parenthesis together form a complete hexameter. What lies 
between them the reader would never have missed, had it been 
omitted : 

Mox robora nervis 
Et vires rediere viris. Tune arma relinquens 
Victori miles spoliato pectore tutus 


Innocuusque suas curarum liber in urbes 
Spargitur. 


Here we come to more doubtful ground; but the observation 
just made suggests the possibility that the passage originally was 
written in the form last cited, and that a line was split later to 
insert the homily on the simple life. This little sermon is practic- 
ally complete at the end of line 381, leaving the first half of 382 to 
be filled ; and the sufferings of the Pompeians (292 ff.), which gave 
them such eager zest for the simplest fare, would make it natural 
enough for the poet to round off with a characteristic lament over 
war and its horrors: Heu miseri, qui bella gerunt! 


In this connection, account must be taken of the fact that in a 
considerable number of other passages parenthetic matter is in- 
troduced between phrases that might well be halves of a single 
line; e. g., 

vii. 666-678 


Sie fatur et arma 
Signaque et adflictas omni iam parte catervas 
Circumit et revocat matura in fata ruentis, 
Seque negat tanti. (Nee derat robur in enses 
Tre duci iuguloque pati vel pectore letum; 
Sed timuit strato miles ne corpore Magni 
Non fugeret supraque ducem procumberet orbis, 
Caesaris aut oculis voluit subducere mortem. 
Nequiquam, infelix; socero spectare volenti 
Praestandum est ubicumque caput. Sed tu quoque, coniunx, 
Causa fugae voltusque tui fatisque negatum 
Te praesente mori). Tune Magnum concitus aufert 
A bello sonipes... 
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Luean thus deseribes Pompey’s final round of the field of Phar- 
salus and his flight therefrom, with an interjected apology for his 
cowardice. Additional interest attaches to the following passage: 


v. 794-797 
Extremusque perit tam longi fructus amoris, 
Praecipitantque suos luctus (neuterque recedens 
Sustinuit dixisse ‘vale’) vitamque per omnem 
Nulla fuit tam maesta dies. 


This of the parting of Pompey and Cornelia, as the latter was 
sent away to the shelter of retirement at Lesbos. The words set in 
parentheses*® are not found in several of the important manu- 
scripts. It cannot here be undertaken to determine what is the cor- 
rect reading; but attention is called to the fact that if the words 
bracketed are a later addition of the poet or an addition by a later 
hand, the introduction was accomplished by splitting a hexameter 
line. 


Obviously here is a subject for study that may shed light on the 
proper handling of some problems presented by Lucan’s text, for 
example, the difficult question of the punctuation of the following 


passage : 
x. 409-419 


Aere merent parvo27 iugulumque in Caesaris ire 
Non sibi dant. (Pro fas! Ubi non civilia bella 
Invenit imperii fatum miserabile nostri? 
Thessaliae subducta acies in litore Nili 

More furit patrio. Quid plus te, Magne, recepto 
Ausa foret Lagea domus? Dat scilicet omnis 
Dextera, quod debet superis, nullique vacare 
Fas est Romano. Latium sic scindere corpus 
Dis placitum).28 Non in soceri generique favorem 
Discedunt populi; civilia bella satelles 

Movet, et in partem Romani venit Achillas.29 


26 So Francken, Hosius, and Bourgery. 

27 Referring to mercenaries in the employ of the Egyptian government. On 
the following phrase, see Classical Philology, 27 (1932) :253 ff. 

28 Compare the punctuation of this line by Hosius and Housman. 


29 For other passages worthy of attention in this connection, see i. 514-522, 
iv. 577-581, vii. 411-419, vili. 238-243, 339-341, 550-560, 604-610, ix. 596- 
604, x. 341-344, 
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6 
vii. 334-336 


Si totidem Magni soceros totidemque petentis 
Urbis regna suae funesto in Marte locasses, 
Non tam praecipiti ruerent in proelia cursu. 


The general meaning of these verses is clear enough: Caesar’s 
men rush into the battle of Pharsalus with more eagerness than if 
each had been the ambitious father-in-law of Pompey. 

In line 335, locasses is an emendation of Grotius for locasset of 
the manuscripts.*® Some of the earlier commentators, reading lo- 
casset, were of the opinion that the subject of the verb is Caesar. 

This is quite unsatisfactory, and the emendation of Grotius has 
found general favor with the later editors. There is an exception 
in the case of Bourgery and Ponchont,*! who hold to the reading 
locasset, and with the odd comment: ‘‘En réalité locasset n’a pas 
de suject ; on n’a pas réussi jusqu ici A justifier cette anomalie.”’ 

The emendation locasses can be given better support than Gro- 
tius provides in his comment : ‘‘ Si locasses, hoc est, si quis locasset. 
In eaelum iusseris, ibit,’’*? which seems to mean that st. . . locasses 
is associated with subjunctive clauses of the ‘‘iterative’’ type. 
Housman adds* that the use of the indefinite second singular is 
not beneath the dignity of a heroic poem, citing credas (i. 493) and 
putares (vill. 147). 

The type of parallel that really supports the emendation of 
Grotius appears in sentences like the following: 


Pliny, Hp. i. 12. 8: Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod optabat. 


The reference here is to a friend of Pliny’s who had long been ill, 
and who was clinging to life in the hope of outliving the tyrant 
Domitian by even one day. Pliny remarks that if the sick man had 
had a body as vigorous as his will, he would have helped to put 
Domitian out of the way. 


30 Variant locassent. 82 See Juvenal, ili. 78. 
31 So also Hosius. 33 In his note ad loc. 
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Neither in si... locasses nor in dedisses is there any ‘‘iterative’’ 
idea ;** and si... locasses no more signifies si quis .. . locasset than 
dedisses means si quis dedisset.*® Such activities are beyond the 
power of men. 

Perhaps the closest representation in English is through a pas- 
sive turn, e.g., ‘‘Given a body equal to his will, he would have 
brought about the thing he hoped for.’’ This rendering leaves the 
agent of the action about as obscure as does the Latin sv. . . locasses 
or dedisses. For this attenuated use of the indefinite second person 
singular the name ‘‘depersonalized’’ has been suggested.*° 

It may not be worth while to attempt to define more closely a use 
that is so vague. But when, as in the examples above, reference is 
made to actions that would transcend human power, it is not un- 
natural to think of some superhuman agency. 

Asa matter of fact, at the time when scholars generally accepted 
the reading locasset and some were inclined to supply a suitable 
subject for that third person form by emending other parts of the 
line, they turned regularly to the supernatural. Thus, for suae 
Burman would read deus (i.e., Fortuna) , Oudendorp notes the pos- 
sibility that funesto replaces Fortuna, and Schrader would fill the 
same place in the line with fors isto.** 

Suggestions like these are in harmony with such phrasing as ap- 


pears in the following : 


Silius Italicus, x. 499 ff. 


Cui si mutasset sexum natura, reverti 
Forsan Tyrrhenas tibi non licuisset in oras, 
Porsena.38 


34 The very circumstance that the clauses are contrary to fact would be a bar 
to such interpretation. 

85 Cf. also Ovid, Met. vi. 454. 

36 See present series, 8:241 ff. S. G. Owen seems quite astray in his note in 
the Classical Review, 11(1897) :169, where he says that locasses would be ad- 
dressed to the reader. 

37 And Bourgery and Ponchont, who say that locasset has no subject at all, 
introduce ‘‘le sort’? into their translation of the phrase. 

38 Cf. Lucan, i. 251: Fortuna, dedisses. 
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ia) 
bas 
C1 


Whatever view may be entertained as to the exact character of 
the depersonalized indefinite second singular, recognition of such 
a use materially strengthens the case for Grotius’ emendation.*® 


7 
ix. 490-492 


Saxa tulit penitus discussis proruta muris 
Effuditque procul—miranda sorte malorum— 
Qui nullas videre domos, videre ruinas. 


These words appear in the account of the terrific windstorm that 
beset Cato’s troops as they were marching across the sands of 
Africa. The lines here cited have been made the subject of consid- 
erable discussion, some regarding them as spurious, others as mis- 
placed in the text.*° 

The present note is not concerned at all with the first of these 
questions, but it may have some bearing upon the second. The im- 
mediate matter of interest is the analysis of the lines from the 
point of view of syntax and style. 

In the first place, it is suggested that miranda sorte malorum is 
an appositional ablative, a use of that case well illustrated in the 
following passage: 


Florus, ii. 12. 12: Catilina longe a suis inter hostium cadavera repertus 
est—pulcherrima morte, si pro patria sic concidisset. 


Thus employed, an ablative phrase briefly characterizes the sit- 
uation described in the main clause of the sentence; its function is 
very like that of the nominative and the accusative in appositional 


relation.** 


39 The association of this use with the verb dare is noteworthy (ef. again 
Ovid, Met. vi. 454). 

40 See discussion by E. Fraenkel, Gnomon, 2(1926) :525 ff. He thinks that 
the situation might be helped by putting a period after procul in 491, and con- 
struing the remainder of the line with what follows. 

41 For other examples see ‘‘The Ablative as an Appositive,’’ Classical Phil- 
ology, 15(1920) :389 ff. 
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A second suggestion is that we may here have an instance of 
the ‘‘jolting’’ sentence-structure of which Tacitus later was so 
fond; e.g., 

Hist. i. 44. 3: Plures quam centum viginti libellos praemium exposcentium 
ob aliquam notabilem illa die operam Vitellius postea invenit, omnisque 


conquiri et interfici iussit—non honore Galbae, sed tradito principibus more— 
munimentum ad praesens, in posterum ultionem.#? 


This passage seems complete with interfict cussit, but with a 
slight jolt it carries on to principibus more, where it surprises the 
reader by breaking out into an additional pair of clauses. 


Analyzed in this way, the lines at the head of this note would be 
interpreted somewhat as follows: ‘‘It (the wind) bore away stones 
torn from walls utterly wrecked, and scattered them afar—a 
strange kind of mischance—without sight of houses, the men saw 
débris.’’ 


42So i. 19. 2 (et patrum...cura), ii. 44. 2 (desertorem... obiectantes) , 
and passim. 


COMMENTS ON LUCAN 
SIXTH SERIES 


BY 
HERBERT C. NUTTING 


1 
ii, 521 ff. 


Premit ille gravis interritus iras 
Et secum: “Romamne petes pacisque recessus 
Degener? In medios belli non ire furores 
Iam dudum, moriture, paras? Rue certus et omnis 
Lucis rumpe moras et Caesaris effuge munus.” 


So Lucan portrays the state of mind of Domitius after the sur- 
render of Corfinium and the pardon which was accorded him by 
Caesar : his feelings are outraged by the present humiliation, and 
he chides himself that plans are not already under way for rushing 
to some other field where he may die a soldier’s death. 

On line 524 the editors are divided in opinion as to whether Zam 
dudum is to be construed with moriture or with paras. Duff seems 
to accept the first alternative : “Haste rather to the centre of war’s 
horrors and die as soon as may be.” Bourgery connects otherwise : 
“N’es-tu pas depuis longtemps préparé a te plonger dans les fur- 
eurs de la guerre pour y périr?” 

If these renderings are scrutinized closely, it will be seen that 
neither of them takes into account the fact that moritwre is a voca- 
tive. Both proceed as if the nominative stood in the text. This is 
particularly obvious in the French “pour y périr.” 

To justify this sort of interpretation, attention certainly should 
be called to the fact that metrical considerations not infrequently 
lead Lucan to employ the vocative case in situations where the 
sense unquestionably demands the use of the nominative; e.g. 

v. 230 ff. 


Secreta tenebis 
Litoris Euboici, memorando condite busto. 
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The person thus addressed, envisaged as still alive, is promised 
quiet rest after burial (note tenebis). To express this idea, the nom- 
inative conditus is required, with removal of the comma before 
memorando. 

The substitution of the vocative is convenient metrically, but it 
is quite illogical; for it represents the person addressed as being 
dead and buried at the time the promise is made to him. 

In the passage under discussion in this note, some of the com- 
mentators show recognition of the case of moriture through para- 
phrase by a relative clause : 

qui alioqui moriturus es? 
qui paulo ante mori debueras? 


cui iam diu destinatum fuit morit 
quem iam pudet vivere5 


A rather different interpretation taking the vocative at face 
value is made possible by the fact that the future participle at this 
period of the language readily takes on the meaning of “able to” ; 


e.g. 
v. 364 ff. 
Tremuit saeva sub voce minantis 
Volgus iners unumque caput tam magna iuventus 
Privatum factura timet, velut ensibus ipsis 
Imperet invito moturus milite ferrum. 


Caesar’s troops had mutinied and demanded dismissal from the 
service; but they were cowed by an energetic speech in which he 
stigmatized them as “Quwirites.” Manifestly factura does not mean 
that the army was “destined” or “about to” reduce Caesar to the 
rank of a private citizen: that danger had passed. What Lucan 
says is that this great force of men, who had it in their power to 
humble an individual were overawed by him.® 


1 So in line 227 raptus would naturally be written instead of rapte. In this 
general connection, note the abrupt and difficult vocative Arimaspe (iii. 281), 
and the curious complexity of quisquis ...immisse (viii. 642 ff.). 

2 Micyllus. Cf. Oudendorp and Weise. 

3 Sulpitius. Cf. Weber, as cited by Lemaire. 

4 Wrancken. Cf. the note in Schrevelius. 

5 Lemaire. 


6 So passurus (iv. 16), moturae (v. 449), conlatura (vi. 231), factura (vi. 
441), and positura (ix. 718) ; ef. obiecture, Martial, v. 69. 1. 
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In his rebellion against the unwelcome pardon that Caesar had 
forced upon him, Domitius may thus be thought of as asserting, 
through the use of moriture, his ability to find suitable means to 
end his own life: “With the way to death open (moriture),’ have 
you not long since been preparing to plunge into war’s vortex?” 


2 
iii, 181 ff. 


Exhausit totas quamvis delectus Athenas, 
Exiguae Phoebea tenent navalia puppes, 
Tresque petunt veram credi Salamina carinae. 


Thus is described the contingent of ships provided by Athens at 
the time when forces rallied to the support of Pompey after he 
crossed from Brundisium to Greece. The lines above quoted were 
early involved in a veritable tangle of comment, as a glance at the 
notes of Oudendorp and Burman will show. 

Some have held that the first verse refers to an earlier draft (in 
the time of Sulla?). This view, however, neglects not merely the 
tense of exhausit,? but also the fact that the phrase is conces- 
Sive with reference to Exiguae of the following verse—though 
Athens put forth all its strength, the result was negligible.® 

As to the meaning of Phoebea... navalia of the second line there 
has been the widest diversity of opinion ;'° but probably most schol- 
ars now would agree that the reference is to some naval station on 
the west coast of Greece where Pompey’s forces were concentrat- 
ing. The verb tenent would then be used in the sense of reaching or 
coming to anchor at a place." 

In the third verse cited, Salamina has been variously under- 
stood—as, island, town, or battle. The latest commentary inclines 

7 Lit. (man) in whose power it is to die.”” Compare the force of morte parata 
iM Vili. 32. 

8 As against exhauserat. 

9 A concession touching events of Sulla’s time would prepare the reader for 
the statement that the Athenians made a creditable showing on the present 
occasion. 

10 For this and other details, compare R. Pichon, “Lucain et la flotte Athéni- 
enne,” Revue des Etudes Grecques, 28(1915) :58 ff. 

11 Cf, v. 719 ff.: Praeterunt frustra temptati litora Lissi, 

Nymphaeumque tenent. 
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to the view that it is the battle that is here referred to. It perhaps 
bears upon this question that the lines now under discussion are 
part of along list of the forces that gathered to Pompey’s standard, 
and that Lucan here and there appends to the mention of a con- 
tingent an appropriate reference to a famous story of the past; 
eo 187 i: 


Tune qui Dardaniam tenet Oricon et vagus altis 
Dispersus silvis Athamas et nomine prisco 
Encheliae versi testantes funera Cadmi.12 


This tendency in the poet’s procedure increases the probability 
that we should see in Salamina a reference to a great victory re- 
ealled by the arrival of the Athenian ships. 

These considerations clear the situation somewhat; but so much 
erudition has been brought to bear upon details that an important 
implication of the sentence as a whole seems to have been somewhat 
neglected or missed altogether. 

Looking at the matter from this wider point of view, it can 
hardly be doubted that Lucan means to disparage Athens by con- 
trasting its present weakness with the heroic strength displayed in 
the Persian wars. 

That the reference should be derogatory and slighting, and per- 
haps (at the end) even whimsical, is not unnatural in view of the 
fact that the Romans generally viewed with contempt the Greeks 
of their own day,*® putting the stigma upon Athens in particular. 
So Piso is represented by Tacitus as passing upon the people of 
that city this stinging judgment: “non Atheniensis tot cladibus 
extinctos, sed conluviem illam nationum.”’'* And when Juvenal 
laments the fact that Rome is overrun with starveling Greek ad- 
venturers,’ he singles out Athens as typically “Greek” (3. 77 ff.) : 

Omnia novit 
Graeculus esuriens; in caelum, iusseris, ibit. 


In summa, non Maurus erat neque Sarmata nee Thrax 
Qui sumpsit pinnas, mediis sed natus Athenis. 


12 Cf. 192 ff., 205 ff. 

13 Of, Cicero’s use of Graeculum in Tusc. Disp. i. 86, and Lucan’s remarks 
(vii. 404 ff.) on the foreign population of Rome. 

14 Ann. li. 55. 1. 

15 3. 58 ff. 
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With this fact in mind, it is suggested that the general thought 
of the passage here under discussion is as follows: Despite a levy 
that exhausted the strength of that city, the troops sent by Athens 
to Pompey could be accommodated in little ships, three of which 
were so antiquated that they looked like souvenirs of the battle of 
Salamis. 

Such an interpretation recognizes a normal meaning in exiguae 
(182), which here commonly is understood in the sense of paucae. 
This last seems a bit forced ; and, if the poet means to disparage the 
Athenian contingent, it is very effective to describe the ships as 
“tiny.’’!® For, at least up to the time of Actium, the Romans relied 
much upon large and heavy battleships,'’ and such vessels evi- 
dently were essential to Lucan’s notion of a general naval engage- 
ment. So he says of one of the sea-fights off Marseilles (111. 527 ff.) : 


Inpulsae tonsis tremuere carinae, 
Crebraque sublimes convellunt verbera puppes. 
Cornua Romanae classis validaeque triremes 
Quasque quater surgens exstructi remigis ordo 
Commovet et plures quae mergunt aequore pinus 
Multiplices cinxere rates. 


Thus, by the choice of the term exiquae, the poet may mean to 
imply, not only that the number of troops transported was small, 
but also that the vessels themselves were of little worth to Pompey. 
This would fit excellently with the conceit that some of them looked 
like souvenirs of Salamis. 

It is not likely that it ever will be possible to ascertain the exact 
number of ships sent. Livy reports: “Nam Athenienses de tanta 


16 Lucan not infrequently uses the adjective exiguus elsewhere to mark some- 
thing as being below the dignity of the situation. So in connection with Pom- 
pey’s hasty burial, evigua...scrobe (viii. 756), exiguam... flammam (766), 
pulveris exigui (867); likewise of the mean craft sent to bring him from his 
ship to a landing on the African coast, exiguam... carinam (viii. 541, with the 
comment in 572 ff.) ; so also of the unseaworthy river-boat in which he escaped 
from Greece, exiguam ...alnum (viii. 39), and again of the poor fishing smack 
in which the great Caesar attempts to cross the Adriatic, ewigua... carina 
(v. 503, ef. 584 ff.). Aside from the passage now under discussion, Lucan seems 
to employ the plural of exiguus only three times (iii. 341, vi. 259, vii. 664), and 
with the regular meaning “small” in each instance. 

17 Cf. Horace, Epod. i. 1 ff.: alta navium... propugnacula. In the present 
instance, Caesar notes (B. C. iii. 111. 3) that the fifty vessels sent by the Egyp- 
tians were all quadriremes (or triremes?) and quinqueremes. 
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maritima gloria vix duas naves effecere.”'* But vix duas is a rather 
vague phrase; and we are not concerned here so much with the 
actual fact, as with determining what Lucan meant to say. He 
seems to have imagined a very modest flotilla, so insignificant, in 
fact, that three’? antiquated craft were a conspicuous part in it.?° 


3 
iv. 87 ff. 


Tam naufraga campo 
Caesaris arma natant, impulsaque gurgite multo 
Castra labant; alto restagnant flumina vallo. 


These lines refer to the great storm that all but overwhelmed 
Caesar’s forces in the early stages of the first Spanish campaign. 
In verse 89 the syntax of alto... vallo is somewhat obscure. 

Francken and Haskins regard the case as dative. If this is so, 
the phrase restagnant...vallo would seem to mean “back up 
against the wall,”*! though Haskins does not so interpret it.” 

In any ease, the general description seems to indicate that the 
water penetrated into the camp, and that it was in contact with 
both sides of the vallum. There is possibility here of an ablative 


18 cix (cited by Usener on line 182). 


19 It has been suggested that the number three reflects the circumstance that 
the Athenians in the days of their greatness maintained three state galleys for 
religious embassies; and some of the commentators seem even to think that 
Lucan here refers to those identical ancient ships. Pichon (op. cit., p.59) holds 
that tres ineludes the entire quota of vessels provided by Athens, the numeral 
being used of an indefinite small number. 


20 Incidentally, it is interesting to note the relative importance which, ac- 
cording to circumstance, was attached to the fact of Athenian participation in 
the naval muster. The pitiful showing induces both Livy and Lucan to stress the 
decadence of Athens. But the senate, which was anxious to strengthen its posi- 
tion in every way, passed a decree thanking the Athenians for assistance, ap- 
parently with a complimentary reference to the ancient renown of that city 
(Luean, v. 52); likewise Caesar, when enumerating the naval forces gathered 
in support of Pompey, and which he must contend against, includes a mention 
of the Athenian contingent (B. C. iii. 3. 1). Very possibly the sending of any 
vessels at all was a mere gesture, as lending the support of a once great name. 
Plutarch says (Pomp. 64. 4) that on grounds of this sort Pompey warmly wel- 
comed to his camp the aged and crippled Tidius Sextius. 


21 The prefix of the verb functioning as in repugno. Schol. as cited by Weber 
comments: repercutiebantur (flumina) ab illo vallo. 


22 See his note and Francken’s on this passage. 
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interpretation. Compare first the following example of a locative 


use of that case: es 
viii. 410 ff. 


Proles tam elara Metelli 
Stabit barbarico coniunx millesima lecto. 


In these words Pompey is warned that, if he takes refuge with 
the Parthian king, Cornelia will be added to that potentate’s harem 
and will stand—a thousandth wife—at (or near) the barbarian’s 
couch. So again i. 396: 


Deseruere cavo tentoria fixa Lemano 


This seems to say that the Romans left the tents pitched along 
low-lying Lemanus. If that is the correct interpretation, the par- 
allel is rather close to the use of the ablative in the passage at the 
head of this note; for there the waters may be said to well up 
along the high rampart. 

Even more to the point is an almost grotesque example found in 
Silius Italicus, xiv. 603 ff. : 

Lumina, ferre gravem vix sufficientia lucem, 


Unca nare iacent, saniesque immixta cruore 
Expuitur, membrisque cutis tegit ossa peresis. 


These are symptoms of soldiers stricken with the plague. Among 
other things, their eyes sink into hollows which, on either side, lie 
along the aquiline nose, which projects between them like the wall 
in the passage on which this note is based.2° 


4 
iv. 497 ff. 


Quaecumque per aevum 
Exhibuit monimenta fides servataque ferro 
Militiae pietas, transisset nostra iuventus— 
Namque suis pro te gladiis incumbere, Caesar, 
Esse parum scimus—sed non maiora supersunt 
Obsessis, tanti quae pignora demus amoris. 


23 Compare also the reference in Juvenal (i. 170 ff.) to the great roads di- 
verging from Rome along which, on either side, were ranged the tombs of an 
earlier generation: 

Experiar quid concedatur in illos 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina. 
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A small division of Caesar’s forces was at the mercy of the Pom- 
peians, and their commander proposes that they show their devo- 
tion to Caesar by taking their own lives. 

In line 499 the manuscripts are divided between the readings 
transibit and transisset. Oudendorp early championed the sub- 
junctive, and at the present time this is the generally accepted 
reading. 

However, the structure of the passage as thus constituted seems 
not to be well understood. In his translation, Duff supplies a con- 
dition for transisset, namely “had opportunity been granted” ; and 
Bourgery comments: “Il est facile de suppléer ‘si nous avions 
vécw’.” 

This last is particularly far afield ; for it is in passages like the 
following that the reading transisset really finds support : 


Cicero, p. Sest. 35: his tantis malis tanto bonorum studio, 
ludices, restitissemus ; sed me alii metus... moverunt. 


Here is a sort of compromise expression. The first clause is a 
regular contrary to fact apodosis; but, in place of a protasis, there 
follows a statement of fact which an unreal protasis would have 
implied; that is, instead of saying “if other fears had not dis- 
turbed me,” Cicero is content to state directly that other fears did 
‘disturb him. Such compromise expressions are common enough 
generally,?* and Lucan readily uses turns of this sort.”° 

The example at the head of the present note is complicated by 
the somewhat parenthetical phrase Namque ... scimus, which de- 
lays a little the entrance of the clause introduced by sed (line 501). 
But if the passage be punctuated with dashes, as above, it will be 
seen at once that this period falls into line with the other instances 
in Lucan, the general sense being: ““we should have set a new mark 
for heroic devotion—mere death, we know, is too little—but our 
beleaguered position prevents doing more.” It is not a question 
here of supplying a condition for transisset. The place of a condi- 
tion is taken by the clause beginning with sed. 


24 See present series, 8:137 ff. 
25 See examples in the American Journal of Philology, 52:55. 
é 3 
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5 
v. 668 ff. 


Mihi funere nullo 
Est opus, 0 superi; lacerum retinete cadaver 
Fluctibus in mediis; desint mihi busta rogusque, 
Dum metuar semper terraque expecter ab omni. 


Caesar had embarked on a little craft to cross the Adriatic in 
order to hurry the transportation of the rest of his army to Greece. 
Overtaken by a terrific storm, he gives up hope for his life and 
soliloquizes in a passage from which the above lines are quoted. 

As to the meaning of the closing phrase terraque expecter ab 
omni, the early commentators are rather vague. Later the general 
consensus of opinion seems to be that Caesar hopes that his ene- 
mies will be kept in a state of nervous expectation, not knowing 
his fate, and dreading his approach from every quarter. 

From this interpretation Housman dissents, commenting as fol- 
lows: “ab auctorem indicat, non locum,” and Duff translates “and 
my appearance is dreaded by every land.” 

The reasons for this divergent view are not stated, and they do 
not readily suggest themselves.*° Certainly there is much to be 
said for the other interpretation. For example, there is a striking 
similarity in a fully explicit passage in which Hannibal is repre- 
sented by Silius Italicus as consoling himself after his defeat at 


the hands of Scipio :*7 ‘ 
xvii. 613 ff. 


Mihi satque superque 
Ut me Dardaniae matres atque Itala tellus, 
Dum vivam, expectent nee pacem pectore norint. 


This looks very much like an imitation of Lucan. At any rate it 
is not here a question of being dreaded by every land, but of being 
ever a menace to one land, 1.e., Italy. 

In still another passage Lucan himself develops a similar con- 
ception when he speaks of the anxious frame of mind of the Pom- 

26 In Mnemosyne 6 (1878) :311, J. J. Cornelissen proposes the random emen- 


dation aspecter for expecter, which would call for an agency construction. He 
suggests as a parallel Lucretius iii. 76. 


27 Cited by Cortius. 
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peians in Africa, who view with anxiety the approach of ships 
from any quarter, fearing that Caesar may be on board: 


ix. 45 ff. 


ed 


Cum procul ex alto tendentes vela carinae 
Ancipites tenuere animos, sociosne malorum 

An veherent hostes: praeceps facit omne timendum 
Victor, et in nulla non ereditur esse carina. 


These parallels seem to be significant in the present connection ; 
and there appears to be no good reason for abandoning what has 
come to be the general understanding of the lines on which this 
note is based. 

It is entirely natural and highly effective for Caesar to wish 
himself to be thought of as an unlocated menace that will destroy 
the peace of mind of his enemies because they would never be sure 
from what quarter a blow might fall ;*° and it may be in point here 
to eall attention to the disturbances and alarms that occurred after 
Nero’s death because of a doubt as to his actual demise.”° 


6 
vili. 5 ff. 
Pavet ille fragorem 
Motorum ventis nemorum, comitumque suorum 
Qui post terga redit trepidum laterique timentem 
Exanimat. 


After deserting his troops at Pharsalus, Pompey rode rapidly 
to Larisa, and then pushed on toward the sea. His nerves are un- 
strung and every sound alarms him. 

The lines cited above have been much discussed.*? Some have 
tried to reach a solution by substituting another verb for the 
manuscript reading redit (7). Others attempt in various ways to 


28 It is definitely against Housman’s and Duff’s understanding of terra... 
ab omni that Caesar was popular in some places, so that he would not want his 
advent to be dreaded by all lands without exception. 

29 See Suetonius, Nero 57; Tacitus, Hist. i. 2. 3, ii. 8. 1. 

30 See in particular the notes of Oudendorp and Lemaire. Consult also W. B. 
Anderson, the Classical Quarterly 8 (1914) :105, P. H. Damsté, Mnemosyne 19 
(1891) :383, W. E. Heitland, the Classical Review 11 (1897) :206-207, N. 
Lundquist, Studia Lucanea, Holmiae, 1907, p. 197, and C. E. Sandstrom, 
Emendationes in Propertium, Lucanum, Valerium Flaccum (Upsaliae, 1878), 
95 IS). 
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extract a meaning from the received text; but the results thus far 
are not wholly satisfactory. 

It may be helpful here to refer to Caesar’s account of the battle 
of Pharsalus, where it will be seen that Pompey’s cavalry, meeting 
the unexpected onset of Caesar’s fourth line, broke and fled in 
ereat disorder.*t Of Pompey’s own precipitate flight Caesar says :°? 

Pompeius, iam cum intra vallum nostri versarentur, equum nactus 
detractis insignibus imperatoris decumana porta se ex castris eiecit 
protinusque equo citato Larisam contendit. Neque ibi constitit, sed 
eadem celeritate paucos suos ex fuga nactus nocturno itinere non in- 
termisso comitatu equitum xxx ad mare pervenit. 

This last is not specific in minor detail. It seems to imply that 
Pompey traveled alone from Pharsalus to Larisa, and that either 
there or farther along in his flight he was joined by some of his 
partisans, the number of the mounted escort being thirty. 

Luean, too, represents Pompey as riding far as a lonely fugi- 
tive.** But he indicates that he paused at Larisa,** and states that 
his horse began to fail after he left that city.** These circumstances 
would fit with the idea that some of the partners of Pompey’s 
defeat followed and overtook him.** Hence, from this point of view, 
the reading redit is eminently satisfactory. 

‘There remains the question of the meaning of post terga. Here 
attention is called to the prepositional phrase in the following 
passage from Lucan: vi. 144 ff. 


Seaeva viro nomen. Castrorum in plebe merebat 
Ante feras Rhodani gentes ; ibi sanguine multo 
Promotus Latiam longo gerit ordine vitem. 


31 Doubtless harassed by Caesar’s horsemen; see B. C. iii. 93. 6, and note the 
fate of Domitius, ibid. iii. 99. 5. Cf. Lucan, vii. 528 ff. 

32 B.C. iii. 96. 3-4. 34 vii. 712 ff. 

38 vii. 677 ff., and viii. 1 ff. 35 vill, 3. 

36 The present purpose, of course, is to interpret the text of Lucan. What 
were the actual circumstances of Pompey’s flight is quite another matter. From 
the casual account of Plutarch (Pomp. 73) and Dio Cassius (xlii. 2) one might 
gather that Pompey was escorted all the way from the battle field to the coast. 
Appian (ii. 81) states that Pompey left Pharsalus with four companions; with 
this compare Velleius Patereulus ii. 53. 1. 

As for representing Pompey as overtaken in his flight by horsemen, it may 
be noted that though Pompey at once put to sea and voyaged (according to 
Luean, viii. 187 ff.) without a fixed itinerary, still friends who had been scat- 
tered by the battle are said to have tracked him over the waters and actually 
to have come up with him (viii. 203 ff., 258 ff.). 
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It is cbvious that ante... gentes is a compendious expression for 
something like ante... gentes aditas or ante... gentes subactas.** 

In the same way, post terga might represent post terga versa, 
the idea being that after the rout some of Pompey’s retainers be- 
thought themselves of duty and by hard riding rejoined him. As 
he hears them approaching he is terrified, thinking that the enemy 
are in pursuit. Lines 6-8 then would be interpreted: “nervous and 
fearing for his life, he is thrown into a panic by any of his own 
retainers returning to him after the rout.”** 

That the phrase post terga may properly be understood in the 
sense of post terga versa is rendered probable not only by vi. 145, 
above cited, but also by other expressions introduced by post or 
ante, such as: post Rubiconis aquas,*® 1.e., “after (crossing) the 
Rubicon”; post Tethyos aequora,* i.e., “after (reaching) the 
Ocean.” And examples are not wanting in other authors also.** 


37 The full form is seen in vii. 15: post domitas gentes. 


38 It is interesting that Oudendorp interprets redit as meaning a fuga redit. 
However, the idea of a fuga is suggested to him by the general situation, and 
not by post terga; for he says a little later: “Apertum... mihi esse videtur 
Lucanum loqui de quovis Pompeiano, qui fugientem Pompeium a tergo sequi- 
tur et adsequi conatur, ut ducem comes.” So Anderson (op. cit.) has in mind 
refugees from the battle, but he interprets: “as each one comes up from 
behind.” 


39 11. 498. 
40 iii, 233. 
41 So post Troiam, Seneca, Troad. 744; post feras, post bella, ete., Seneca, 


Herc. Oet. 79; ante vim Romanam, Tacitus, Ann. iii. 60. 6. Cf. also Juvenal, 
xy. 99, Silius Italicus, xii. 43. 


Certain instances are interesting as occupying a somewhat middle ground, 
e.g., Seneca, Oed. 440: post laceros Pentheos artus, where the adjective func- 
tions almost as a participle. Cf. also Suetonius, Tit. 7. 2: etiam post eum prin- 
cipes (i.e., “the emperors after him’’) ; here a very strict analysis might de- 
mand etiam post eum mortuum principes. With this last compare the generally 
accepted reading in Seneca, Herc. Oet. 1328: post me sepultum. 


This general topic is discussed at some length by Cortius as reported by 
Weber on vi. 145. 
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ADDENDA 
al 


vy. 659 ff. 


Licet ingentes abruperit actus 
Festinata dies fatis, sat magna peregi; 
Arctoas domui gentes, inimica subegi 
Arma metu, vidit Magnum mihi Roma secundum; 
Tussa plebe tuli fasces per bella negatos. 


Caesar is the speaker. The last verse clearly is a climax, the 
reference being to the gaining of his second consulship. As pointed 
out elsewhere,** the interpretations commonly given to per bella 
negatos are not very satisfactory, partly because they provide no 
proper antithesis for iwssa plebe. It was proposed that per bella 
be understood as a reference to Caesar’s public services in subdu- 
ing Gaul, which services the senate churlishly refused to recognize 
as a reason for allowing him to secure a second consulship. His 
proud boast thus is that by fiat to the people he had carried off 
an honor which the senate had refused to sanction. 

This interpretation is strongly supported by an obvious imita- 
tion in Silius Italicus (xi. 123 ff.) : 

Veniet quondam felicior aetas, 
Cum pia Campano gaudebit consule Roma 


Et per bella diu fasces perque arma negatos 
Ultro ad magnanimos referet secura nepotes. 


Roman rights, which the Campanians could not secure by force 
of arms (per bella... perque arma negatos) were later granted as 
a free gift. 

2 
vii. 615 ff. 
Non plura locutum 
Vita fugit, densaeque oculos vertere tenebrae. 


In a previous note,** it was suggested that the rolling of the eyes 
in the throes of death was conceived of as a quest for light, and 


42 Present volume, 121 ff. 
43 Present volume, 114 ff. 
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that vertere is here used in the causative sense: the thickening** 
darkness caused his eyes to roll. 

As to the quest for ight, compare what is said of the dying 
Centaur : am quaerens diem.*® In support of a causative interpre- 
tation of vertere, Lucan supplies an exact parallel in the follow- 
ing: “‘venientibus obstitit aether...atque oculos ingesto fulgure 
clausit,’*® i.e., the suddenly illuminated atmosphere caused the 
soldiers’ eyes to close.** 


44 Wor this rendering of densae, compare “paulatim...caluerunt mollia 
saxa” (Juvenal i. 83), where the stones thrown by Ducalion and Pyrrha grad- 
ually change into human beings. The force of mollia is “softening.” 

45 Seneca, Here. Oet. 519. 

46 vil. 153 ff. 


47 In this general connection, compare Seneca, Phaed. 1270: inimica flectens 
lumina, which is said of a warrior whose enemies could not face him—he caused 
their glance to shift. So again, Lucan, viii. 106: cunctorwm lumina solvit, i.e., 
she caused all to weep. 


COMMENTS ON LUCAN 
SEVENTH SERIES 


BY 
HERBERT C. NUTTING 


1 
i. 146 ff. 


Acer et indomitus: quo spes quoque ira vocass¢t, 
Ferre manum et numquam temerando parcere ferro, 
Successus urguere suos, instare favori 

Numinis, impellens quidquid sibi summa petenti 
Obstaret, gaudensque viam fecisse ruina. 


So Luean characterizes Caesar. In verse 147 the phrase teme- 
rando parcere ferro has been something of a stumbling block. 

Omnibonus is credited with reading temerato for temerando;! 
and it is interesting to note that certain of the commentators, while 
retaining the gerundive, still paraphrase or explain that form as 
though it were the perfect passive participle that was written.? 

The following passage® sheds welcome light on the situation: 


Livy, xxvi. 31. 5: Odistis et exsecramini eos, qui fecerunt, et ne hic quidem 
contumeliis in eos dicendis parecitis. 


In view of such a parallel, it is clear that temerando of the Lu- 
can passage is not in need of emendation, and that the gerundive 
should not be treated as if a past passive participle. 

Aside from the syntactical problem, there is a decided differ- 
ence of opinion as to the meaning of the verb temerare as used in 
this connection. According to the note in Usener, the word has the 
force of temere assumere, whereas the comment in Endt defines 
temerando by polluendo. 


1 See Oudendorp ad loc. Bentley (originally) and Burman and yan Jever 
looked with more or less favor on this reading. 


2 See the note in Usener, and the comment of Weber (1828) ; compare also 
the translation of Bourgery. 


3 Cited by Francken. 
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Housman adopts the first of these interpretations, apparently 
understanding temere assumere in the sense “to take (sword) in 
hand on slight provocation,” and Duff renders: “he never shrank 
from using his sword lightly.” The Scholiast, as cited by Weber, 
gives this general idea a slightly different turn: “et ubi etiam 
sciebat temeritatem esse, tamen non parcebat ferro,” evidently 
having in mind the well-known audacious celerity with which 
Caesar was wont to forge ahead, trusting to his star. Francken, 
too, seems to interpret in some such way. 

It is not clear, however, that temerare may properly be under- 
stood in the sense temere assumere, and no adequate support for 
such an interpretation is offered.* The suggestion of the Scholhast 
is particularly unsatisfactory, because Caesar’s impetuosity is 
fully covered by the phrases which immediately follow ;° and, ina 
short summary, it would seem likely that temerando ... ferro was 
meant to refer to something else. 

The counter proposal that temerando be understood in the sense 
of polluendo is plausible enough. The burden of Lucan’s poem is 
the horror of civil war, and either polluere or temerare (“pollute” 
and “desecrate’) would apply readily to anything which a Roman 
stained with the blood of fellow-Romans.° 

So pollutae...dextrae is employed of the guilty hand of Ma- 
rius;7 Caesar is blamed for the beginning of hostilities in Italy in 
the words: “Iam tetegit sanguis pollutos Caesaris enses ;”* and pol- 
luta nefanda agmina ecaede” is said of the Pompeian troops that 
had murdered some of Caesar’s soldiers who visited their camp in a 
time of informal truce.® 


4 Francken indeed cites temerato litore (iii. 194). But the reference there is 
to the Argo, which impiously touched foreign lands that the gods intended 
should be kept asunder, and the meaning of the verb seems to diverge little 
from the standard “desecrate.” 

5 Line 148 ff.: “Suecessus urguere suos, instare favori Numinis.” 

6 Compare here the notes of Burman and Weise. It is true that at the outset 
of the comparison of Pompey and Caesar (129 ff.) the poet appears to be 
about to match their characters as disclosed at the time the war broke out; 
but, as he speaks of Caesar, he swings into a freer stride, and seems to take 
account also of the subsequent behavior of that leader; note (149 ff.) “Gmpel- 
lens quicquid sibi summa petenti Obstaret.” 

7 ii. 114; cf. also ii. 480. 

8 ii. 536. 

9 iv. 259 ff. 
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In the passage now under discussion, it is quite possible that the 
verb polluere would have been chosen, were it not for the fact that 
the form pollwendo cannot stand in hexameter verse; in place of it, 
temerando seems an excellent substitute. Compare the use of this 
verb in the following passage from Tacitus: 


Ann. i. 30, 3: Non aliud malorum levamentum quam si linquerent ecastra 
infausta temerataque, et, soluti piaculo, suis quisque hibernis redderentur. 


Following a mutiny that was suppressed after the slaughter of 
the ringleaders, the soldiers were eager to leave their ill starred 
and desecrated (femerata) quarters. This desecration consisted, 
in part at least, in the spilling there of the blood of fellow-Romans. 

The understanding of temerando parcere ferro on this basis 
finds added support in the fact that Lucan delights to represent 
Caesar’s motives and actions in the worst possible light. 


2 
i. 481 ff. 


Hune inter Rhenum populos Alpemque iacentes 
Finibus arctois patriaque a sede revolsos 
Pone sequi. 


This is one of the alarms that spread terror at Rome as Caesar 
moved southward after crossing the Rubicon. 

In verse 481 the text tradition gives strong support to the read- 
ing Alpem.'' But objection is raised that only the Helvetians could 
properly be described as living between the Rhine and the Alps, 
and that it would be more natural for rumor to include other ley- 
ies. Hence Housman adopts the emendation Albim proposed by 
van Jever, which certainly makes excellent sense; and interesting 
illustrations are not wanting to show that the Elbe and the Rhine 
are not infrequently referred to together as boundaries.!2 


10 Note here (150): “gaudensque viam fecisse ruina’’; and compare the 
lurid and fantastic account of Caesar’s behavior on the field of Pharsalus (vii. 
557 ff.). 

Bentley proposed to alter the complexion of the passage now under discus- 
sion by emending ferro to iuri, which takes no account of the fact that lines 
149-150 seem to include a reference to Caesar’s disregard of legal obstacles. 

11 The singular is found also in i. 688 and iii. 299. 


12 See citations in Housman’s note ad loe. 
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These considerations, however, work both ways. For since the 
two streams are often thus associated, and since Albim would fit so 
aptly in this context, it is not at all obvious what considerations 
would move a ecopyist to change an original Albim to the rare and 
difficult Alpem. 


Before abandoning the manuscript tradition, therefore, it may 
be well to consider more at length whether the reading Alpem is 
really impossible. And, first of all, there is food for thought in 
Heitland’s suggestion that Lucan’s ideas may have been formed on 
a poor map which represented the Rhine as at an acute angle with 
the Alps.t* On that assumption there would be less justification 
for introducing change into the text. 


In the second place, Lejay has a comment that may be pertinent 
here: “Lucain considére comme trés septentrionale la Gaule et 
tout ce qui s’y rattache; ef. 301: ‘Aretois in arvis,’ 458: ‘populi 
quos despicit Arctos.’”'* And of the Rhine in particular the poet 
speaks almost as of a hyperborean stream; so above in respect to 
the peoples living near it: “finibus arctois patriaque a sede revol- 
sos.” Add also the following citations: 


i. 371: Fregit et arctoo spumantem vertice Rhenum 
ii. 570: Rheni gelidis quod fugit ab undis 
v. 268: Quid iuvat arctois Rhodano Rhenoque subactis.... 


Such expressions suggest that Lucan takes advantage of vague 
geographical conceptions of conditions beyond the Alps to give a 
more striking effect by relegating to a vast and “shivery” distance 
from Italy various points in northern latitudes. If this be so, in the 
passage under discussion in this note it may be intended that the 
Rhine be visualized as separated from the Alps by a considerable 
extent of territory. 


Another passage, too, may lend support to such a view of the 
matter: 


13 The Classical Review 15(1901) :78 ff. Note also Lucan viii. 424 ff.: “vel 
arctouwm Dacis Rhenique catervis Imperii nudare latus.” This seems to recog- 
nize the Rhine as a northern boundary of the empire, which suggests a direc- 
tion somewhat east to west for the river. It may not be out of place in this 
connection to mention even so distant a consideration as that Lucan has an odd 
penchant for representing everything possible as “aslant,” as may be seen by 
checking his use of the adjective obliquus and the verb obliquo. 


14 Note on i. 371. 
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i. 51 ff. 


Fundat ab extremo flavos aquilone Suevos 
Albis et indomitum Rheni caput. 


In an attempt to save Lucan from himself, it has been proposed 
in this sentence to give caput the meaning “mouth,” though the 
word is used properly of the source of a river.’® In case the poet is 
employing the term in the normal sense, thus assigning to the 
springs of the Rhine a location far away from the Alps,’® there is 
no difficulty at all with the reading Alpem in the passage at the 
head of this note. 

In such matters as this, it is only fair that the poet should be 
judged by the standards of his time. For example, in his deserip- 
tion of Britain, Tacitus doubtless aimed to be “scientifically” ex- 
act, yet he assigns a wrong position to Spain as lying west of that 
island.'* And, again, Tacitus seems rather unclear as to the topog- 
raphy of Capri,'* which could easily have been verified. 

How uncritical Lucan was in questions of this sort is illus- 
trated in his statement that a rise in the level of the Rubicon was 
due in part to the melting of snow on the Alps.?® As a matter of 
fact, of course, the Rubicon is quite cut off from that watershed by 
the Po,*° and, in addition, the time was early winter—no season for 
the melting of mountain snow.”! 


15 Examination of various passages cited in support of the meaning “mouth” 
for caput fails to reveal any fully satisfactory evidence. The reference to the 
Suevi here helps not at all, as they lived near neither the source nor the mouth 
of the Rhine. By some it is thought that Suwevos of the text is a general desig- 
nation for Germanos. 

Cortius advances a quite different view as to the meaning of caput here, but 
without showing adequate grounds; see his note in Weber ad loc. Consult also 
Conington’s comment on sacrum caput, Vergil, Georg. iv. 319, where he justly 
objects to understanding caput in the sense of “mouth.” 


16 Cf, vil. 433, where the Rhine is coupled with the Tigris as a distant boun- 
dary of the empire. 


17 Agr. 10. 2. 18 Ann. iv. 67. 3. LOST fi 


20 To smooth over this particular detail, Heitland in his note proposes to 
render Alpes by “mountains.” Farnabius comments: “nives ex Appenninis 
Alpibus.” Samse would solve the difficulty by eliminating 219 as an interpola- 
tion; see Berl. Phil. Woch. 40(1920) :981 ff. 

In such matters even modern editors are fallible enough. Thus, for many 
years one of the well-known editions of the Odes and Epodes of Horace ear- 
ried a note explaining that the occasional overflow of the Tiber at Rome was 
due to unusually high tides in the Mediterranean. 


21 As noted by Francken on i. 219. 
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And not only so: in addition, there can be no doubt that Lucan 
had no seruple in sacrificing fact to effect, if such sacrifice would 
suit his purpose; e.g. 

iv. 334 ff. 
...sed inter 
Stagnantem Sicorim et rapidum deprensus Hiberum 
Spectat vicinos sitiens exercitus amnes. 


As the Pompeians tried to retreat toward Ilerda after failing to 
reach the Ebro, Caesar’s encircling lines shut them off from water, 
and they suffered severely from thirst. Moving slowly northward, 
they closely paralleled the course of the Sicoris, leaving far behind 
the Ebro, which flows at approximately right angles to it, and 
bends sharply to the south a little below the point of junction of 
the two rivers. 


Caesar’s plain account’? of this incident shows that the Pom- 
pelans probably never were nearer than five miles to the Ebro, and 
that any possible sight of that river was cut off by hilly country. 
Earlier in Luean’s story, he seems to have something like a correct 
notion of the actual situation,?* but here it suits his purpose to 
make the Ebro bend toward the north and (flowing up-hill?) to 
parallel closely the Sicoris, which runs to the south, in order that 
the thirsting Pompeians may be represented as tantalized by see- 
ing flowing water at hand on either side.** This is a rhetorical 
touch without regard for the actual fact.*° 


From these points of view, therefore, it seems by no means im- 
possible that in 1. 481 Alpem is the correct reading. 


220 Opa O Osta 
23 See 157 ff. 


24 So later, when a truce had been made (366) : “Incustoditos decurrit miles 
ad amnes.” 


25 Compare Weise on ii. 416: “Est hoc exemplum augendi artis, in poetam 
praecipue cadentis, delectantis lectorem.” On iii. 231 he says: “Ceterum in 
Geographicis Lucanum non ita anxium esse saepius iam animadyertimus.” In 
matters of outright error Bourgery is inclined to blame heavily some source- 
book used by the poet; see “La géographie dans Lucain,”’ Revue de Philologie 
2(1928) :25 ff. 


—_— 


eS aad 
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3 
v. 165 ff. 


. tandemque potitus 
Pectore Cirrhaeo non umquam plenior artus 
Phoebados inrupit Paean. 


For some years the oracle at Delphi had been silent; but now a 
visitor has come in quest of a response, and the prophetic god takes 
full possession of the priestess. 

To Housman it seems that the above sentence is faulty in logic; 
and in his note on these lines he cites other passages in regard to 
which he feels a like difficulty. 

But if we may suppose that Lucan here is making a somewhat 
free use of a parenthetic device common in comparative expres- 
sions, the sentence shows no fault in logic. Note the effect of a 


changed punctuation : 
...tandemque potitus 
Pectore Cirrhaeo—non umquam plenior—artus 
Phoebados inrupit Paean. 





For this the rendering might be: “... possessed at length of a Del- 
phic bosom—never in fuller foree—Apollo pervaded the body of 
his priestess.”?° Compare the abrupt and concise parenthesis in a 
standard prose instance : 


Tacitus, Hist. iv. 52.4: quippe tanto discrimine urbs nutabat ut decem—non 
amplius—dierum frumentum in horreis fuerit.27 


It is not to be expected that a poet will hold himself to the busi- 
ness-like precision of the example last cited. A rather wide depart- 
ure and extension perhaps is represented in one of the passages 
cited in Housman’s note: 


Valerius Flaccus, iii. 39 ff. 
Atque illum non ante sopor luctamine tanto 
Lenit agens divum imperiis. 


26 Cf. the more difficult nwmquam magis in vii. 2, which is discussed in the 
Classical Weekly 26 (1932) :54 ff. 

27 See other examples, ibid. p. 55, with footnote 9. Add also an instance of 
parenthetic usage of a somewhat different type in Ovid, Hx Pont. iv. 11. 3 ff.: 
Tu quoque enim—memini—caelesti cuspide facta 

Fovisti lacrimis vulnera nostra tuis. 
With this last compare Lucan, x. 383, and Martial, iii. 50. 1. 
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Here the words non ante... tanto, which might conceivably 
have been grouped together as a concise parenthesis, are so dis- 
tributed as to lend some color to the sort of analysis that Hous- 
man with less reason seeks to apply to the passage on which this 
note is based. 

Before passing final judgment, however, upon even this citation 
from Valerius Flaccus, it may be well to consider the confusion of 
word order without impairment of function which may result 
when a voecative expression is dismembered ; e.g. 


Luean, ix. 505 ff. 
“Mene” inquit “degener, unum, 
Miles, in hae turba vacuum virtute putasti?”28 


In certain passages the editors are constrained to accept even 


worse dislocations; e.g. 
v. 321 


Hie, fuge, si belli finis placet, ense relicto. 


As the line stands, hic must be construed with ense relicto.*® 


4 
v. 734 ff. 


Nocte sub extrema pulso topore quietis, 

735 Dum fovet amplexu gravidum Cornelia curis 
Pectus et aversi petit oscula grata mariti, 
Umentis mirata genas percussaque caeco 
Vulnere non audet flentem deprendere Magnum. 
Tile gemens, “Non nune vita mihi dulcior,” inquit, 

740 “Cum taedet vitae, laeto sed tempore, coniunx, 
Venit maesta dies et quam nimiumque parumque 
Distulimus. Iam totus adest in proelia Caesar ; 
Cedendum est bellis (quorum tibi tuta latebra 
Lesbos erit. Desiste preces temptare, negavi 

745 Iam mihi. Non longos a me patiere recessus: 
Praecipites aderunt casus; properante ruina 
Summa cadunt. Satis est audisse pericula Magni, 
Meque tuus decepit amor, civilia bella 
Si spectare potes) ; nam me, iam Marte parato, 

750 Securos cepisse pudet cum coniuge somnos 
Eque tuo, quatiunt miserum cum classica mundum, 
Surrexisse sinu....” 


28 Cf, v. 358. 29 @f. vill. 342 ff. 
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Caesar’s army is now assembled in full force in Greece, and 
armed conflict is impending. Pompey feels that he must part with 
his wife, who has followed him thus far, and he has decided upon 
Lesbos as a safe place of retreat for her until the issue is decided 
(see 724 ff.). 

In the lines above cited he is described as undertaking the pain- 
ful and difficult task of acquainting her with his determination, 
which he knows will nearly break her heart. 

The problem of the passage centers in verse 749, where the ed- 
itors have exerted themselves to explain the nam-clause as in rela- 
tion to the words which immediately precede it. To this attempt it 
seems due, in part at least, that the sentence preceding nam has 
been so generally misunderstood as upbraiding Cornelia for lack 
of love or even of delicacy, if she can endure to be present when 
Pompey goes into battle.*° 

As to this last named point, if the whole passage (722 ff.) is 
read carefully, it will be seen that Pompey is in no criticizing or 
chiding mood. On the contrary, he is full of solicitude for his wife ; 
his one thought for her is to shield her from an experience too ter- 
rible for a loving helpmeet to bear. 

As for the interpretation of lines 747-749 in particular, it is im- 
portant to remember Lucan’s fondness for presenting the same 
general idea in two aspects.*! Pompey first says (747) satis est 
audisse pericula Magni, further explaining his meaning by adding 
(748-749) me...tuus decepit amor, civilia bella si spectare 
potes.** 

So considered, the meaning of me... potes is that Pompey has 
overrated the love of Cornelia for him, if she could bear up under 
the terror of witnessing his peril.** Far from being a criticism of 
Cornelia, these words are an expression of Pompey’s belief in the 
depth of her love. | 

A sentiment of this sort offers no logical support at all for the 
nam-clause that immediately follows in 749. But the sense is per- 





30 Cf. the comments in Endt and Usener, with the notes of Weise, Francken, 
and Housman. The matter is touched upon also by Heitland in the Classical 
Review 9 (1895) :195. 

#1 See present volume, 125, 137, 253. 

32 Hosius spoils this connection by placing a period at the end of 747. 

83 Compare Schol. as reported by Weber on 747 and 748; so also the note of 
Haskins and the translation of Duff. 
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fect, if the nam-clause be read with reference to cedendum est bel- 
lis, which stands above in verse 743, as may be seen by omitting 
the intervening words: 


Cedendum est bellis; nam me, iam Marte parato, 
Securos cepisse pudet cum coniuge somnos 

Eque tuo, quatiunt miserum cum classica mundum, 
Surrexisse sinu. 


Pompey has hinted at a decision too long delayed, and, with the 
above arrangement of the text, he adds that he must go forth to 
war; for it is discreditable for him to linger in domestic happiness 
when the trumpets are calling to battle. 


The connection of the first part of verse 743 with the latter part 
of 749 reduces the intervening words to the status of a parenthe- 
sis; and, as often happens elsewhere in the Pharsalia,** the paren- 
thesis here has the appearance of being inserted between the cola 
of a split hexameter. 


The whole question of parenthetic matter and its handling in 
Luecan’s poem awaits thorough investigation.*® The present in- 
stance has a complication that perhaps should be reserved for full 
discussion in connection with other passages ;*° but a lack in artis- 
try may properly be noticed here. 


For if it be true that a line was split to introduce the parenthe- 
sis, it is unfortunate that the latter part of 749 was not so worked 
over as to eliminate the need of the word nam. This could easily 
have been done, and such treatment would have served to cover the 
“Joint” in the architecture of the passage at that point.** 


34 See present volume, 269 ff. 


35 Such a study has been undertaken by Mr. G. D. Percy, of the University 
of California. 


36 The special problem in this ease lies in the fact that Cornelia’s reply shows 
that Lesbos has been named to her as her place of exile, though the mention of 
that place falls within the parenthesis of Pompey’s speech (743-749). This 
does not at all preclude the possibility that Lucan first wrote Pompey’s speech 
(or a part of it) without the parenthesis; the question is as to the time and 
the manner of insertion. Incidentally it is interesting to note that Pompey 
speaks of Lesbos (744), while Cornelia specifies Mytilene (786). 


37 Observe the revealing awkwardness of teque after a parenthesis of an- 
other type in vii. 694 ff. 


— 
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eg 


9) 
vi. 637 ff. 


Electum tandem traiecto gutture corpus 

Ducit, et inserto laqueis feralibus unco 

Per scopulos miserum trahitur per saxa cadaver, 
Victurum, montisque cavi, quem tristis Erictho 
Damnarat sacris, alta sub rupe locatur. 


The witch Erictho looks over the stricken field of Pharsalus and 
selects a corpse which is to be resuscitated that it may give an- 
swer as to coming events. 

There is diversity of opinion about the interpretation of verses 
637-638. If only the very immediate context were to be considered, 
it might be natural to understand traiecto gutture as an ablative 
of quality with corpus. But it is quite clear that Lucan is again 
following his frequent practice of presenting a thought in parallel 
phrases,** the second of which elucidates the first. 

Hence, in a consideration of the meaning of the opening clause 
of the passage cited above, lines 638-639 should also be taken into 
account. On this basis, it is all but certain that traiecto gutture is 
to be construed with Ducit (638), and that it refers to the fasten- 
ing in of the hook by which the body was dragged off.*? 

Perhaps without reckoning with the general structure of the 
passage as just analyzed, Housman in his edition dissents from the 
view that a hook was fastened in the throat of the dead soldier. He 
argues that the witch is careful to select a body with sound lungs 
in order that speech may be possible when the man is resuscitated 
(629-631) and that a pierced throat would render a corpse un- 
suited to her present purpose. 

Accordingly he revives a suggestion of the Scholiast as recorded 
by Weber, that traiecto is here used in the sense of circumligato, 
the idea being that a rope was knotted about the neck of the dead 
man, thus making it unnecessary to strike a hook into the flesh.*° 


38 See page 299, with footnote 31. 

89 This interpretation was early advanced by Grotius, and it was accepted 
by Bentley, who proposed to bring verse 638 into even closer parallel by emend- 
ing laqueis to digitis. Burman, Cortius and Haskins think that Erictho did 
not herself cut the neck, but that she utilized a battle wound. This is a detail 
of little importance. 


40 See remarks in the notes of Cortius and Francken on this point. 
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So Duff: “At last she chose a corpse and drew it along with the 
neck noosed, and in the dead man’s noose she inserted a hook.” 

To understand traiecto in the sense of circumligato is a very 
doubtful expedient, the sole example cited as parallel being itself 
of uncertain interpretation.*! And the reasoning that led Hous- 
man to renew this suggestion is not cogent. 

For while lines 629-631 do seem to indicate that Erictho sought 
a body with usable lungs, still verses 667-669 represent her as not 
hesitating herself to mutilate freely the breast of the corpse she 
had selected : 


Pectora tune primum ferventi sanguine supplet 
Volneribus laxata novis, taboque medullas 
Abluit. 


As for the condition of the neck, it may be pointed out that the 
speech apparatus of the soldier could hardly escape serious injury 
if the body were dragged ruthlessly over rough ground, whether 
by direct contact with the hook or by a noose. And even assuming 
that Lucan thinks of the witch as meaning to spare the throat, he 
may have conceived of the hook as inserted under the jaw, and in 
that position not likely to do much damage to the neck proper.” 

The really difficult problem of the passage lies in the phrase 
inserto laqueis feralibus wnco (638). Looked at casually, these 
words might seem to support the view that the hook was fastened 
in a garroter’s knot. But, as noted above, in 637-639 we probably 
have the same action presented from two points of view; hence if 
637 is correctly interpreted as referring to dragging by a hook 
inserted in the neck, then inserto laqueis feralibus unco must be 
understood in such a way as to harmonize with the detail trazecto 
gutture. 

Moreover, it may be pertinent to note that there is no reason for 
treating the corpse as that of a condemned criminal. The soldier 


41 Vergil, Aen. v. 488. Even supposing the parallel to be valid, Lucan cer- 
tainly wanted to be understood by his hearers and readers; and surely few 
would be capable of reading backward from verse 638, solving the simple and 
straight-forward traiecto gutture as representing circumligato gutture. Cf. the 
note of Bourgery and Ponchont on 637. 

42 Tn this connection it should be remembered that Lucan generally is rather 
careless about matters of detail. Here he is dealing with a witch with power to 
raise the dead, and the trifling matter of a wound more or less would not be 
likely to loom large in his mind. On 637 Lemaire remarks: “Videtur vates gut- 
turis integritatem vitalibus illaesis ad loguendum non necessariam putavisse.” 
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may indeed be likened to a fallen gladiator whose body is dragged 
oft by the hook ;** but why should the stigma of a felon’s lot be put 
upon the unfortunate man? The adjective feralibus certainly need 
not carry the implication that such an indignity was inflicted. 

To allow of dragging the body, the hook must have had some 
appurtenance such as a tow rope; and laqueis feralibus appears to 
refer to a knotted or looped cord used for this purpose.** 

It is true that it may seem at first sight illogical that the hook 
should be spoken of as inserted into the tow rope (inserto laquets 
feralibus unco), instead of saying that the tow rope was worked 
into the hook.*® But such reversals are common enough; e.g. 

Of sparing the lives of soldiers: agmina permisit vitae (vii. 731) 
Of a suicide: dissiluit percussus humo (ii. 156) 
Of ships touching land: terra ferit puppes (ix. 336) 46 


The passage then may be rendered: “Choosing a body at length, 
she dragged it along with pierced neck, and (thus) over cliffs and 
rocks the luckless corpse was hauled away by a hook made fast to 
an ill-omened knotted* cord.” 


6 
vi. 646 ff. 


Marcentes intus tenebrae pallensque sub auntris 
Longa noete situs numquam nisi carmine factum 
Lumen habet. Non Taenariis sie faucibus aer 
Sedit iners, maestum mundi confine latentis 

Ac nostri, quo non metuant admittere manes 
Tartarei reges. 


These lines are part of the description of the dismal cave to 
which the body of the slain soldier was dragged by the witch, there 
to be recalled to life that he might prophesy. 

The conventional punctuation shown above involves a pro- 
nounced difficulty ; for, as Housman points out,*® maestum mundi 


43 Cf, again the note of Bourgery and Ponchont on 637. 

44 The epithet feralis could very properly be employed in reference to any- 
thing touched by the hand of Erictho or otherwise associated with this ghastly 
scene. Or possibly the rope is thought of as prized by the witch because sal- 
vaged by her from some place of execution or burial (note the gruesome loot 
described in lines 533 ff.). 

45 Cf. Weise’s comment: uncoque laqueos inseruit. 

46 Cf, Seneca, Oed. 849: cur genas mutat color? And see also the discussion 
of Ovid, Trist. ii. 511 ff. in the Classical Weekly 25 (1932) :111 ff. 

47 Or “looped.” 48 See his note on 648-651. 
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confine (649) manifestly does not refer to Taenarum, but to the 
cave where the witch is to exercise her powers.*? Hence Housman 
comments: “‘haec plana essent si (se. Lucanus) secripsisset eadem 
sententia aer inertior quam Taenarus faucibus sedit.” 

As a matter of fact, the passage calls for no such labored expla- 
nation. All that is needed is a change of punctuation : 

Marcentes intus tenebrae pallensque sub antris 
Longa nocte situs numquam nisi carmine factum 
Lumen habet—non Taenariis sic faucibus aer 
Sedit iners—maestum mundi confine latentis 
Ac nostri, quo non metuant admittere manes 
Tartarei reges. 
With recognition of the parenthetic character of the words “non 
..sie...sedet iners” all difficulty disappears,°° and maestum 
mundi confine naturally and obviously carries on the description 
of the witch’s cave. 

The words of the parenthesis require no special interpretation, 
but are to be taken at their simple face value. The passage is one 
of a group wherein a clause marked by non sic or the like is used 
by the poet to enhance the description of an action or situation by 
pointing out that something else fails to measure up to it. In the 
present instance, the stagnant gloom of Erictho’s cave is empha- 
sized by the side remark that conditions are not so bad even in the 
caverns of Taenarum. 

Compare another example where Luean describes the symptoms 
of a soldier suffering from the bite of a serpent (ix. 794 ff.) : 


Humanumque egressa modum super omnia membra 
Efflatur sanies late pollente veneno ; 

Ipse latet penitus congesto corpore mersus, 

Nec lorica tenet distenti corporis auctum 

(Spumeus accenso non sic exundat aeno 

Undarum cumulus, nec tantos carbasa coro 
Curvavere sinus). Tumidos iam non capit artus 
Informis globus et confuso pondere truneus.®! 


The passage at the head of this note has a special interest be- 
cause it once more shows a parenthesis which has the appearance 
of being inserted by splitting a hexameter.*” 


49 See the text from 651 onward. 

50 Compare the analysis of v. 165 ff. on page 297 ff. 

51 Cf, viii. 199 ff. So ii. 162 ff. (non tantum), and ix. 819 ff. (non tam). 
52 See the discussion of v. 734 ff. on page 299 ff. 


COMMENTS ON LUCAN 
EIGHTH SERIES 


BY 


HERBERT C. NUTTING 


1 
i. 327 ff. 


Utque ferae tigres numquam posuere furorem, 

Quas nemore Hyrcano, matrum dum lustra secuntur, 
Altus caesorum pavit cruor armentorum, 

Sic et Sullanum solito tibi lambere ferrum 

Durat, Magne, sitis. 


IN VERSE 328 lustra secuntur certainly is an odd phrase. The earlier 
commentators found it disturbing, and some attempts at emenda- 
tion were made. Withof is credited with matruwm dum iussa se- 
quuntur,: van Jever proposed matrem dum in lustra sequuntur,? 
and Cortius reports and disapproves matrum dumterga sequuntur. 

The editors have concerned themselves little with these emenda- 
tions, being perhaps reconciled to the received text in part because, 
as pointed out by Cortius, there seems to be an obvious parallel 
between lustra sequi and castra sequt, the latter combination being 
not uncommon in Lucan. 

To go a step farther, it is suggested that perhaps Lucan wrote 
castra in verse 328 above; that is, matrum dum castra secuntur, 
the change to lustra being either a blunder, or a deliberate substi- 
tution on the part of an unimaginative scribe offended by the bold- 
ness of castra secuntur in a connection like the present.* Compare 
here i. 348: 


Da mihi castra sequi. Cur tuta in pace relinquor? 


1 Cited by van Jever. 
2 In support of this he quotes Horace, Carm. i. 23. 11 ff.: tandem desine 
matrem tempestiva sequi viro. 


8 The reference to animals ranging over the country might suggest lustra 
to one looking for a substitute for castra. 


[305] 
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In these words Marcia begs her husband to allow her to accom- 
pany him on his campaigns.* With this use of castra sequi the pro- 
posed emendation matrum dum castra secuntur would be quite in 
line; that is, the fierce young tigers attend the forays of their 
dams.° 

As bearing upon this question of text, it may be noted that, in a 
passage quite dissociated from the one under consideration in this 
note, Hosius suggests that lustris (referring there to periods of 
time) is a corruption of castris: 

ii. 568 ff. 
Multisne rebellis 
Gallia iam lustris aetasque inpensa labori 
Dant animos? 


So Pompey expresses himself in disparagement of Caesar. As 
the reference is to the Gallic campaigns, which extended over 
less than ten years, it seems rather obvious that something is wrong 
with multis .. . lustris.® 

Bentley proposed to read geminis .. . lustris, which gives a cor- 
rect sense, though it is perhaps a little tame.’ In this connection, 
however, it is fair to note that in i. 283 ff., where Curio refers to 
Caesar’s command in Gaul, he is content with geminis ... lustris, 
although he too (but for another reason) desires to stress the 
length of time: 


Bellantem geminis tenuit te Gallia lustris, 
Pars quota terrarum? 


In ii. 568 ff. above, Hosius thinks that it is in lustris that there 
lies a corruption of the text, and he would prefer to read multis ... 


4 Cf. viii. 649, where Cornelia, who shared Pompey’s flight from Italy, 
refers to herself with the words per castra comes. 


5 The phrase castra sequi may carry a variety of meanings. An example in 
vii. 831 ff. is not without interest here: 

Tamque diu volucres civilia castra secutae 
Conveniunt. 

Here birds of prey follow the Roman camps in hopes of a feast, just as the 
young tigers attend upon the forays of their mothers and feed upon the 
cattle slain. 

Other occurrences of the phrase castra sequi are found in iv. 676 and x. 407. 
Aside from the Pharsalia, it is rather hard to find examples of this combina- 
tion. Ovid exhibits one in Amor. iii. 8. 26. The interesting variation sequor 
tentoria is found in Claudianus, in Rufin. i. 348. 


6 Farnabius seems content to pass the phrase as an exaggeration. Cf. also 
the translation by Bourgery. 


7 Housman suggests iwnctis... lustris. 
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castris, aptly citing* another passage in which castris (also as a 
time expression) is used in a reference to this selfsame period of 
Caesar’s command in Gaul (i. 374 ff.) : 


Per signa decem felicia castris 
Perque tuos iuro quocumque ex hoste triumphos. 


If Hosius is right in supposing that lustris of ii. 568 ff. is a cor- 
ruption of castris, this certainly strengthens the view that in the 
passage at the head of this note lustra may have displaced castra. 

Mention was made above® that Ovid, Amor. iii. 8. 26, shows an 
example of the combination castra sequi. The Valpy edition there 
cites a lonely manuscript variant lustra, which would appear to be 
an outright blunder on the part of the copyist, as the word makes 
no sense in that passage. 


2 
VWandito! the 


Ut nolim servire malis sed morte parata 
Te sequar ad manes, feriat dum maesta remotas 
Fama procul terras, vivam tibi nempe superstes. 


When Cornelia learned before the battle of Pharsalus that she 
was to be sent away to Lesbos for safe-keeping, she lamented, 
among other things, that, though in the event of Pompey’s death 
she should end her own life, still she would necessarily survive him 
during the interval required for the news to reach her place of 
exile. 

Opinion has long been divided as to the gender of malis in the 
opening phrase Ut nolim servire malis. 

The neuter interpretation is not altogether free from difficulty. 
At any rate, it is hardly possible for servire to bear the meaning 
“endure” or “bear up under,” as might seem to be implied by Le- 
maire’s paraphrase mala mea vivendo perferre. Haskins and 
Francken assign to malis as a neuter a degree of personification 
sufficient to allow of a possible meaning for servire.° 

8 See Housman’s note on ii. 568. 


9 Fn. 5, on p. 306. 


10 See their notes ad loc., and compare Duff’s translation. Bentley supplied 
a satisfactory basis for treating malis as a neuter by emending servire to 
superare, thus giving a sense to the clause not unlike that of a paraphrase 
reported by Usener. 
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There is much to be said for the masculine interpretation. The 
verb servire, aS is Shown in Early Latin, signifies fundamentally 
“be a slave,” hence “be enslaved.”"! It has also a special meaning 
“work for,” “minister to,” “advance the interests of,” as when 
Cicero says to Catiline: Sin autem servire meae ... gloriae mavis,” 
“but if you choose to enhance (minister to) my prestige.” 


Hither of these forces of the verb would fit well with malis of the 
passage here under discussion, if the dative be understood as desig- 
nating Pompey’s political opponents. 

Thus, Cornelia dreads above all else falling into the hands of 
Caesar. Even if Pompey should be victorious, she says (782 ff.) : 


Noe solvent audita metus mihi prospera Magni, 
Cum vacuis proiecta locis a Caesare possim 
Vel fugiente capi. 


And later, when off the coast of Egypt she witnessed the attack 
of the assassins upon Pompey, and her companions prevented her 
from doing violence to herself, her ery was “Servor victori.”*® 


In regard to Caesar, Bentley remarks justly :'* Non cum bar- 
baro hoste nec latrone res erat. But without supposing that Cor- 
nelia feared at Caesar’s hands such treatment as was apprehended 
for her after Pharsalus if her husband should take refuge with her 
at the Parthian court,** still she abhorred the thought of coming 
into the power of Caesar’s party and of being no longer a free 
agent. With this idea of subjection or enslavement the use of the 
verb servire would be quite in keeping."® 

Again, it is well known that at this time marriages very fre- 
quently were arranged to further political interests. If Cornelia 
was thinking of the possibility that, as Pompey’s widow, she might 
be forced into an unwelcome alliance that would be of some ad- 


11 Note the antithesis in Plautus, M. G. 1356 ff.: tibi servire malui multo 
quam alii libertus esse. Cf. also Capt. 120. 


12 in Cat. i. 23. 

13 vill. 661. 

14 On v. 772. 

15 vili. 395 ff. 

16 As Lucan’s theme throughout the poem is liberty versus tyranny, he 


often has occasion to use servire in the sense “be enslaved” or the like; see 
especially vi. 790, vii. 439, ix. 28 and 194. 
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vantage to the victors,’ servire in the sense “further the interests 
of” with masculine dative would fit exactly.*® 

For such understanding of malis in the passage now under dis- 
cussion there is support in suadere malis of viii. 482;'° and the use 
of the genitive masculine in the following is not without interest : 


Tacitus, Ann. iii. 4. 3: ...versique ad caelum ac deos, integram illi subolem 
ac superstitem iniquorum precarentur. 


3 
vi. 201 ff. 


Stat non fragilis pro Caesare murus 
Pompeiumque tenet. Iam pectora non tegit armis 
Ae, veritus credi clipeo laevaque vacasse 
Aut culpa vixisse sua, tot vulnera belli 
Solus obit densamque ferens in pectore silvam 
Tam gradibus fessis, in quem cadat eligit hostem, 


This is a citation from the wonder tale of the centurion Scaeva, 
who single-handed held back Pompey’s forces as they tried to 
break through the fortifications which Caesar had built around 
them near Dyrrachium. 

The general sense of lines 202-205 above is clear, namely, that 
Seaeva feared it might be thought that he was wasting time and 
shirking danger in using his left arm to hold up a shield before 
him, and he therefore threw aside that protection. 


17 As bearing remotely on this matter of marriages arranged with a view 
to political advantage, it may be worth while to quote from Cornelia’s lament 
when she learned of the disaster at Pharsalus (viii. 88 ff.) : 


O utinam in thalamos invisi Caesaris issem 
Infelix coniunx et nulli laeta marito! 


The immediate bearing of this sentence, of course, is that Cornelia now 
wishes that she might originally have been given in marriage to Caesar, so 
that upon him would have fallen such evil as she feels her unlucky star has 
just brought upon Pompey, and earlier upon the younger Crassus. 


18 For this sense of the word, cf. i. 319: iussam servire famem, the refer- 
ence being to Pompey’s control of the grain supply, which it is implied that 
he manipulated to further his own ends. So v. 184 ff., where it is said that the 
Sibyl was willing that her inspiration should serve the interests of only a few 
nations: Indignata suum multis servire furorem Gentibus. 


19 It should be noted, further, that in other passages in Lucan the neuter 
dative malis used as a substantive always has a modifier (as swmmis...malis 
in ii. 40), unless there is an exception in viii. 705 ff. (mixta...laeta malis), 
where malis is listed as a dative in Mooney’s Index. In this last instance, of 
course, whether malis is dative or ablative, its gender has a marker in laeta. 
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There is, however, a difficulty concerning solus (205) in that it 
lacks point. For at different stages of the narrative it has been 
sufficiently impressed that Seaeva is waging a one-man fight;”° and, 
after discarding his shield, he certainly was no more “alone” than 
before. In place of solus the sense of the passage seems to call for 
something like nudus;*! that is, 


Tam pectora non tegit armis 
Ae (veritus credi clipeo laevaque vacasse 
Aut culpa vixisse sua) tot vulnera belli 
Nudus obit. 


This change not only improves the logic of the passage gener- 
ally : it also makes a better adjustment in the immediate context; 
for the words set within the parentheses naturally are taken to 
explain what follows, and Scaeva’s fear that he be thought to have 
wasted time in sustaining a shield certainly leads up more natur- 
ally to nudus obit than it would to solus obit of the manuscripts. 


There is further support for the emendation proposed in the 
fact that it brings the sentence into harmony with Lucan’s fre- 
quent practice of expressing the same general idea in two parallel 
phrases.” The present example shows overloading of the second 
member; but, omitting for the moment the explanatory matter set 
within the parentheses, it will be seen that the emendation makes 
a very nice balance: lam pectora non tegit armis ac tot vulnera 
belli nudus obit.** 


20 See 140 ff., 189 ff., and cf. 201-202 (cited above). 


21 There appears to be a remote consciousness of this fact in the comment 
in Usener on 204. At other points in this passage attempts have been made 
at emendation: Bentley would read munia... obit for vulnera... obit (204— 
205); and P. H. Damsté, in Mnemosyne 19 (1891): 380, proposed aut for ac 
(203). 

22 See present volume, 125, 137, 253. 


23 Touching the appropriateness of the use of the adjective nudus in this 
connection, it may be worth while to quote what Caesar says of the Helve- 
tians when they discarded their shields in battle (B. G. i. 25. 3):... multi 
ut... praeoptarent scutum manu emittere et nudo corpore pugnare. 
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4 
vi. 214 ff. 


Dictaea procul ecce manu Gortynis harundo 

215 Tenditur in Secaevam, quae voto certior omni 
In caput atque oculi laevum descendit in orbem. 
Ile moras ferri nervorum et vincula rumpit 
Adfixam vellens oculo pendente sagittam 
Intrepidus telumque suo cum lumine caleat. 

220 Pannonis haud aliter post ictum saevior ursa, 
Cum iaculum parva Libys amentavit habena, 
Se rotat in vulnus telumque irata receptum 
Inpetit et secum fugientem circumit hastam. 
Perdiderat vultum rabies, stetit imbre cruento 

225 Informis facie.24 Laetus fragor aethera pulsat 
Victorum; maiora viris e sanguine parvo 
Gaudia non faceret conspectum in Caesare vulnus. 
Ille tegens alta suppressum mente furorem 
Mitis et a voltu penitus virtute remota 

230 “Parcite,” ait, “cives; procul hine avertite ferrum, 
Conlatura meae nil sunt iam vulnera morti; 
Non eget ingestis, sed vulsis pectore telis. 
Tollite et in Magni viventem ponite castris; 
Hoe vestro praestate duci; sit Scaeva relicti 

235 Caesaris exemplum potius, quam mortis honestae.” 


After unbelievable resistance against the overwhelming attack 
of the Pompeian forces, Scaeva was wounded in the eye by an ar- 
row. Undismayed by this shock, he pretended to be ready to sur- 
render, in order to lure some unsuspecting enemy within reach of 
his sword. In regard to rabies of verse 224 there is room for ques- 
tion. 

By way of preface, it may be noted that Lucan’s similes are often 
notably inexact; the fact that certain aspects of a comparison do 
not apply to the case in hand seems not to trouble him in the least.?° 
In the present example, there is nothing in Scaeva’s action cor- 
responding to the whirling of the bear; in fact, Scaeva is described 
as intrepidus (219). The valid part of the comparison lies in his 
ruthless determination to extract the weapon which has been 
driven into his eye. 


24 Al, facies. 
25 Cf, Francken’s comment on 220. 
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The simile clearly belongs with the lines that precede it (217- 
219), and there is a full stop at the end of 223. It is at this point 
that the difficulty enters; for, in returning to Scaeva in 224, the 
text reads perdiderat vultum rabies, which accords neither with 
what has been said in 217-219 nor with what follows in 228 ff.?° 

If Lucan wrote the passage as we have received it, he was guilty 
of a large inconsistency. In view of his practice elsewhere, however, 
this may not be conclusive evidence that the text is unsound. But 
waiving this point, the exact meaning of perdiderat vultum rabies 
is hard to determine, and opinions vary. 

Weise attempts a paraphrase in the following terms: “virtus 
fortitudoque Seaevae, in eruendo cum telo oculo conspicua, vultum 
eius omnem corruperat.” If this is intended to be at all exact, cer- 
tainly virtus fortitudoque is a strange exegesis of rabies. 

Omnibonus seems to think that the meaning is that rage transfig- 
ured Seaeva’s countenance.2? Farnabius assumes hypallage and in- 
terprets : “vultus Scaevae non prae se ferebat priorem rabiem.”’* 
Cortius holds that frenzy lost its power of expression because of 
the mutilation.2? Without supplying a subject for his sentence, 
Haskins offers: “had destroyed all semblance of a face.”*° Duff 
translates “mad rage had destroyed his features.” 

Escape from this labyrinth, and the introduction of consistency 
into the passage, could be accomplished by reading samies for rab- 
ies in 224. If the former word stood originally in the text, it 1s con- 
ceivable that it was altered by someone who had in mind the frenzy 
of the bear in the simile. With the proposed change the sentence 
would read : 


Perdiderat vultum sanies, stetit imbre cruento 
Informis facie. 


26 These two references seem to show that Scaeva had himself well in hand 
throughout the episode. Note how Caesar is called intrepidus in x. 15, at a 
time when he was putting on a bold front that did not reflect his inward 
feelings. 

27 See Oudendorp’s note on 224, 


28 Compare the Scholiast as reported by Weber. Burman would arrive at a 
like effect by reading perdiderat vultus rabiem. 

29 Cf. Bourgery and Ponchont: “Sa rage n’avait plus d’expression.” (It 
may be noted incidentally that in 228-229 Lucan represents Scaeva as able 
still to vary his expression. ) 

30 He adds “i. e., by tearing the arrow from his eye.” With this perhaps 
should be compared the comment in Endt. 
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In further support of this reading, attention is directed to the 
fact that the couplet would now accord with Lucan’s frequent prac- 
tice of presenting the same general idea in two aspects :*! the gore 
had destroyed Scaeva’s looks*? (and) he stood with countenance 
disfigured by dripping blood.** 


It may be added also that Heinsius suspected rabies, and pro- 
posed to emend to tabo or sanie,** either of which would give to the 
clause a meaning very similar to that achieved by the emendation 
sanies here advocated.*° 


4) 
vii. 432 ff. 


Quod fugiens civile nefas redituraque numquam 
Libertas ultra Tigrim Rhenumque recessit, 

Ac, totiens nobis iugulo quaesita, vagatur 
Germanum Scythicumque bonum, nee respicit ultra 
Ausoniam. 


The poet laments the battle of Pharsalus as resulting in the de- 
parture of Liberty into perpetual exile among the outlying peo- 
ples of the world. 


In line 434, the words iwgulo quaesita have caused much confu- 
sion. The comment in Usener makes use of the paraphrase bellis 
adquisita, and the editors generally interpret the phrase as mean- 
ing “at the peril of our lives.’’** Duff translates : “often as we have 
wooed her with our life-blood.” 


31 See the discussion of vi. 201 ff. on page 310. 


82 On the use of the verb perdere in such a connection, compare Seneca, 
Dial. v. 17. 3, which is quoted by Hosius in Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und 
Paedagogik, Nr. 147 (1893): 345:...cum oris detruncati mutilatique de- 
formitas humanam faciem perdidisset. So even better Aetna 526: nee vultum 
perdidit ignis. 

83 The balance is even better if (with Housman) the variant facies should 
be read for facie in 225. 


34 Cited by Burman on 224. Heinsius offers as parallel the somewhat dif- 
ferent passage in Silius Italicus, ix. 396 ff. 


35 Speaking generally of the episode touched upon in this note, it may be 
that Lucan drew some of his inspiration for the bloody scene from the battle 
of the Centaurs and the Lapithae as described by Ovid, Met. xii. 210 ff., 
where there is an account of several facial injuries (235 ff.) ; so other details, 
271 ff. and 390 ff. 


36 See the comment ad loc. of Farnabius, Weise, Postgate, and Haskins; 
also the translation of Bourgery and Ponchont. 
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Apart from the context, nobis iugulo quaesita may possibly be 
given such interpretation; but in the present setting something 
quite different seems to be indicated. If Liberty were thought of as 
at home in some distant land, it would be logical to try to lure her 
into Italy; actually, the situation is quite the reverse—long resi- 
dent among the Romans,** she has now withdrawn to places of 
distant exile. 

It would therefore be natural to expect to find a reason for her 
despair and departure in the phrase totiens nobis iugulo quaesita; 
for example, “so often subjected by us to deadly attack” (that 1s, 
in the periodic recrudescence of civil strife among the Romans). 

It makes for this understanding of the words that, farther along 
in the same passage (578 ff.), Lucan represents as a final thrust at 
Liberty the order of Caesar directing his men to center their at- 
tack upon the senators in Pompey’s ranks: 


In plebam vetat ire manus monstratque senatum ; 
Scit, cruor imperii qui sit, quae viscera rerum, 
Unde petat Romam, libertas ultima mundi 

Quo steterit ferienda loco. 


As bearing on this matter, it may be noted that the words quaest- 
tus and petitus are in some degree interchangeable, and that met- 
rical convenience may sometimes have to do with the selection of 
one or the other.** If, in the phrase here considered, tugulo quae- 
sita may be regarded as another way of saying tugulo petita, it is 
suggested that perhaps the latter turn was a somewhat technical 
expression in use in the training school to describe a thrust aimed 
at the throat. So understood, iugulo with either participle would 
be an ablative of specification.*® 

On that basis, the passage now under discussion might be trans- 
lated as follows: “Fleeing civil strife and never to return, Liberty 
has withdrawn beyond the Tigris and the Rhine, and, subjected by 


37 Note verses 436 ff. 


38 For example, in the phrase sors quaesita manu (vii. 309) it would seem 
that in meaning there would be little to choose between quaesita and petita. 
In ii. 170 the use of cupidum for cupientem (as illustrated in iv. 591) is far 
bolder. 


39 Note in vii. 580 (quoted above) the phrase wnde petat Romam. This cor- 
responds to a passive construction petita Roma, with which unde would 
specify the point attacked. Compare the accusative of specification in some- 
what similar connections: pilo...caput ictus (Bell. Afr. 78. 10), and brae- 
chiwm gladio perecussus (ibid. 85. 7). 
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us so often to deadly attack, she wanders afar, a boon to German 
and Scythian, and with never a relenting look toward Italy.” 

It is distinctly in favor of this interpretation that (as above 
noted) *° Lucan is prone to present an idea in two different aspects. 
Dividing the sentence into its two parts, the balance is obvious: 


432-433 434-436 
fugiens civile nefas totiens nobis iugulo quaesita 
redituraque numquam nec respicit ultra Ausoniam 


ultra Tigrim Rhenumque recessit | vagatur Germanum Seythicumque bonum 


If totiens nobis iugulo quaesita is to be interpreted in the light 
of its balancing phrase fugiens civile nefas, it must be obvious that 
the poet means to say that Liberty has retired as a result of the 
deadly assaults so often made upon her and culminating in the 
crowning outrage of Pharsalus. 

Finally, it should be noticed that when Lucan employs the noun 
tugulum in connection with an explicit plural reference, he regu- 
larly uses the plural of iugulum also, as iugulis ... retundite fer- 
rum.** This practice of the poet strengthens the argument for 
referring the singular iugulo to Libertas rather than to nobis, as 
has been the practice hitherto.*? 


6 
vii. 675 ff. 


Sed tu quoque, coniunx, 
Causa fugae voltusque tui, fatisque negatum 
Te praesente mori. 


Instead of fighting on to the very death, Pompey fled from the 
field of Pharsalus, leaving his troops to their fate. To gloss over 
such apparent lack of resolution, Lucan devotes a paragraph (669— 
677) to listing various excuses, closing with the words cited above. 


40 See again the discussion of vi. 201 ff. page 310. 


41 vi. 161. So iv. 486, 562, 821, v. 263, vii. 182, 533, 644, ix. 264. The one 
exception to this rule is in iv. 806, where iugulo seems a poetic substitute for 
morte. On the other hand, in v. 370 the abstract patientia, used as a designation 
for a group of people, is accompanied by the plural iugulos. 

In the passage under discussion in this note, if Lucan had desired to use 
the plural iugulis, the “jingle” of nobis iugulis would not have deterred him. 
In fact, he has a predilection for that sort of thing; note, at the beginning 
of the line immediately following (435): Germanim Scythieimque bontm. 

42 To leave no detail unnoted, it may be mentioned here that Hosius cites 
the plural iwgulis in the otherwise confused reading of U. 
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The reference there is to Cornelia, the wife of Pompey, who 
some time before had been sent on to Lesbos, there to await the 
issue of the clash between Caesar and Pompey in Thessaly. 

The reading fatisque negatum te praesente mori has the solid 
support of the manuscripts; but it seems neither to suit the context 
nor yet to fit with fact. For, as the story develops, Pompey is rep- 
resented as dying in the sight of Cornelia as he was preparing to 
land on the coast of Egypt. No interpretation at all satisfactory 
has been proposed for the text as it stands,** and the need of emen- 
dation seems imperative.** 

The early commentators and editors incline to question negatum 
(676). Sulpitius put forward the emendation probatum, which was 
for some time the generally accepted reading, the interpretation 
being that the fates had determined that Pompey should die in the 
presence of Cornelia, as is narrated in the sequel. With the same 
idea in mind, Oudendorp suggested renetum, and Burman para- 
tum and notatum. Approaching the matter from another angle, 
Grotius proposed rogatum, which Bentley carried a step farther 
with vobisque rogatum. 

But it is not by any means certain that negatum is the word that 
needs correction. In fact, it is rather desirable to retain it, if pos- 
sible. For, in enumerating the excuses for Pompey’s failure to re- 
main and meet a soldier’s death at Pharsalus, it is rather effective 
to end the list with an inhibition (negatwm) imposed by the fates. 
It remains, therefore, to see whether any correction can be made in 
te praesente mort (677). 


43 Thus, the Scholiast as reported by Weber “supplies” nisi after negatum, 
which would mean that the fates had ruled against Pompey’s death except in 
the presence of Cornelia. 

Oudendorp, without enthusiasm, notes that hic might “be understood,” the 
meaning then being that the fates had denied Pompey the privilege of dying 
“here” (i.e., at Pharsalus) in the presence of Cornelia; compare the note of 
W. R. Hardie in the Classical Review 4 (1890): 16. 

In a heterogeneous note on 676, Cortius carries on a suggestion, perhaps de- 
rived from the Scholiast as reported by Weber, that mori means the wish to 
die; and, as the text implies that the wish was frustrated, he attempts to make 
the distinction that, although Pompey’s death ultimately occurred in the sight 
of Cornelia, the crime was not committed in her presence because they were on 
different vessels. See also the notes of Haskins, Francken, and Postgate. 

Bourgery and Ponchont translate with hesitation: ‘il refuse sa morte aux 
destins, puisque tu es 1a.” 

There surely is nothing very convincing in any of these attempts to explain 
the manuscript reading. 

44 In the Classical Review 41 (1927): 30, W. B. Anderson suggests that a 
line may have fallen out after 676. 
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Withof proposed to read te non teste mori,*®? which makes ex- 
cellent sense, as does te haud praesente suggested by Lemaire. 
Looking in the same direction, Cortius at one time advocated the 
reading te absente, and Housman has proposed and adopted parte 
apsente.*® 

Cortius subsequently reverted to the manuscript reading, and 
his emendation te absente has been given little attention, perhaps 
because of the hiatus involved. This is a difficulty, however, that 
can be met by substituting the strengthened form of the pronoun, 
reading thus: tete apsente. 

Of course, it may be at once remarked that such strengthened 
pronominal forms are hardly to be found in Lucan. But, as bearing 
on the possibility of the use of tete in the passage now under dis- 
cussion, it should be pointed out that there is in the Pharsalia just 
one isolated occurrence of the employment of sese (v. 90), and that 
this resort to the longer form seems merely for the purpose of fill- 
ing the verse. 

If that is so, it is evident that the poet had no real prejudice 
against the use of the lengthened forms; and, since he uses sese 
once, it is quite possible that he did the same for tete.*? In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that tete is used just once by Catul- 
lus (101.5), along with a single occurrence of the nominative tute 
C00)..." 

In support of the emendation tete apsente it may also be said 
that its corruption into the form found in the manuscripts would 
be easier to explain than the other suggestions made for the better- 
ment of 677. Suppose the copyist to be confronted with TETEAP- 
SENTEMORI: if he was unprepared for the lengthened form 
TETE, he might be thrown off the track by starting with TE and 


45 Cited by Housman. 

46 A question has been raised whether parte without modifier could properly 
be used as a designation of Pompey’s wife; see again the comment of W. B. 
Anderson referred to in fn. 44 above. 

47 Possibly the case for this reading may be strengthened a little by the 
fact that tete is capable of intensive force, as in Plautus, Epid. 81 ff.: 

Solus nune es. Quo in loco haec res sit, vides, 
Epidice: nisi quid tibi in fete auxili est, apsumptus es. 
So Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. 63: tum non modo tete viceris...sed omnis et 
omnia; cf. Terence, Phor. 467. 

48 The strengthened form sese is used six times by Catullus: 3. 8, 63. 85, 

64. 55 and 244, 68. 88, 110. 8. 
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recognizing a word-ending in SENTE. The intervening TEAP 
would be to him incomprehensible; and, if he cast about for a four- 
letter prefix to fill the space, of course PRAE would be the first to 
occur to him.*® 

It seems therefore worth while to revive, with modifications, Cor- 
tius’ one-time emendation. Farther along in the poem there is a 
striking parallel in the appeal to the fates to prevent the murder 
of Caesar until Brutus can be present (x. 341 ff.) : 


Procul hoe avertite, fata, 
Crimen, ut haee Bruto cervix absente secetur. 


49 In connection with the proposal to read tete apsente, the writer’s atten- 
tion is drawn by Mr. G. D. Perey to some remarks on the corruption of texts 
which Housman makes in the Introduction to his edition of the first book of 
Manilius. 

On page lix ff. the point is illustrated that when two identical or like ele- 
ments stand together in a text, one is sometimes lost in copying. If this hap- 
peus in verse, subsequent copyists exercise their ingenuity to fill the gap, 
naturally with diverse results. 

It is a rather interesting coincidence that Housman would heal Ovid, Trist. 
v. 7. 65, by resorting to the strengthened form meme. He thinks that this is 
what Ovid wrote, and that the text tradition was disturbed by the loss of one 
syllable. 

The problem presented by the present note perhaps could be approached 
from this angle also. 
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colon, 153, 159 passim 

Greek tragedy, questions in, and 
their replies, 94 

Gregory: Bishop of Nyssa, 1; praise 
accorded, for his philosophy and 
theology, 1, 2, 58; intimate ac- 
quaintance with Plato, 2, 8; little 
known of his life, 3 ff.; his sister 
Makrina, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 12, 49; the 
Nazianzene, 4, 50; intellectual in- 
terests, 4; lack of geniality in his 
writings, 4; pride in erudition, 
5; sources of his philosophy, 5, 11, 
12, 58-59; essay on Soul and 
Resurrection, 5, 12, 19, 25, 34, 39, 
45, 50; Books against Eunomius, 
6 passim, 7, 26, 27; references to 
Plato, 7, 8; ideas imputed to 
Seripture, 7, 19, 22, 29, 48, 52; 
praise of Holy Father Ephraem, 
10; estimate of Saint Gregory the 
Thaumaturge, 10; outspoken de- 
fense of pagan learning in Life of 
Moses, 10, 11, 20; slurs against 
Eunomius, 10, 11; defense of 
study of Greek literature, 11; at- 
titude toward philosophers, 11, 
12; influence on, of: Phaedrus, 
12, 13, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 29, 31, 
35, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 61; 
Timaeus, 13, 19, 23, 28, 32, 36, 
49, 61; Phaedo, 13, 19, 23, 37, 
43, 47, 55, 56, 51; the Republic, 
13, 14, 18, 20, 21, 23, 35, 41, 42, 
44, 49, 51, 55, 56, 61, 62; and the 
Symposium, 35, 43, 55, 61; possi- 
ble influence of Posidonius, 13, 16, 
19, 21, 23, 25, 39, 45; understood 
Plato’s double approach to ques- 
tion of soul, 14; three parts of 
soul theory, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 
37; Grecian philosophy made to 
serve Christian theology, 15, 62; 
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Platonic psychology, 15, 16; use 
of Platonic explanations of feel- 
ings and impulses, 15; essay on 
Virginity, 16, 20; Beatitudes, 17; 
Stoic influence, 18, 25, 30, 59-60; 
Canonical Epistle, 20; possibility 
of originality in his writings, 21; 
two views of soul, 21; theory of, 
equated with that of Posidonius, 
21; unsatisfactory explanation of 
connection of soul with body ree- 
ognized, 22; not breaking away 
from Platonic doctrine, 23; objec- 
tion to use of name soul, 23; neo- 
Platonists’ conception of soul dif- 
fered from that of, 23, 24; strik- 
ing similarity of conclusion about 
soul between, and Plotinus, 24; 
essays on Six Days and The Mak- 
ing of Man, 25, 28, 50; Stoic 
doctrine, 25; ideas on creation of 
world and man, 25, 26; scientific 
theories not pressed in religious 
passages, 27; Christian monism, 
27; definition of time, 27; double 
creation, 27, 28; four physical 
elements of universe, 28; com- 
parison of man with cosmos, 29; 
reasons why man was created last, 
29, 30; remarks on seventh day 
follow Philo, 30; direct quota- 
tions from Plato in account of 
creation, 30, and departure from 
this doctrine, 30; exegesis of 
Seripture suspiciously like Philo’s, 
30; creation of the soul, 31; ob- 
jection to metempsychosis, 31, 33, 
52, 64; theory of age of soul, 31; 
adopts Plato’s reason for creation 
of world, 34; cosmological proof 
of existence of God, 34, 38; the 
Trinity, 37, 38; likeness of essay 
on Psalms to ascent of soul in 
Philo, 39; argument that knowl- 
edge of self means knowledge of 
God, 40; twofold recipe for knowl- 


edge of God, 40; background and 
source for his writings on use of 
the sensible for understanding the 
intelligible, 41; use and applica- 
tion of all means leading to that 
which is above the sensible, 41 ff., 
62; flight of soul conceived by, in 
language of Phaedrus, 43, 44; 
argument for renunciation of the 
sensible, 44; escape from senses 
interpreted as death, 44, 47; links 
to Plato’s proof of immortality 
the soul’s move toward truth, 44— 
45; winged nature of soul, 45; 
criticism of Stoic ascents, 45; 
comparison of, with Sextus Em- 
piricus, 46; discussion of like is 
known by like, 47, 49; uses no- 
tion of flight of soul from body 
in most important essays, 47, 48; 
first Christian to import so much 
Platonism into orthodox dogma, 
48; “problem of evil,” 49; agree- 
ment with Plotinus, 50; attempt 
to prove non-existence of evil on 
Platonic grounds, 51-52; sub- 
scribed to Plotinean theory of 
matter, 52; evil created by will 
of man, 53; attempt to explain 
difficulties of evil, 54; concept of 
fall of man, 54; unconscious ad- 
mission of Platonism, 55; dogma 
of corporeal resurrection, 56, 57, 
58; “Origenism,” 58; sources of 
metaphysics, theology, or ethies, 
60, and of medical knowledge, 60; 
references to Plato’s writings, 61; 
acceptance of Plato’s philosophy, 
61; Platonie attributes repro- 
duced in, 62; inconsistencies in 
dogma, 63; his orthodoxy, 63; 
most learned and subtlest thinker 
of the Church, 63; Christian phil- 
osophy builded upon Plato, 64; 
pagan myths twisted to the use 
of Christianity, 64 
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Idea expressed in two aspects, 125 
ff., 137, 253 ff., 310, 313, 315 
Infinitive tense in Predicating Peri- 

ods, 107 
iugulo quaesita, meaning of phrase, 
314 


Libanius, Gregory’s letter to, 5 

Life of Moses. See Moses, Life of 

Livy, 237-239 passim 

*Livy, i.18.5/108 

Logical codrdination in narrative. 
See Narrative relationship 

*Luean : 1.100 ff./249 ; 1.146 ff./291; 
1.208 ff./251; 1.223 ff./253; 1.280 
ff./254; 1.291 ff./263; i327 ff./ 
305; 1.336 ff./265; 1.481 ff./293; 
1.486 ff./266; i.511 ff./256; ii.126 
ff./267; 11.239 ff./257; 11.289 ff./ 
105 ; 11.490 ff./107 ; ii.521 ff./277; 
Wid) dF / 1095) dats ir, /279 - 
111.360 ff./129; iii.412 ff./119; 
iv.87 ff./282; iv.94 ff./120; iv.123 
ff./111; iv.372 f€./269; iv.497 ff./ 
283; v.165 ff./297; v.261 ff./258; 
v.364 ff./278; v.659 ff./121, 298; 
v.668 ff./285 ; v.734 ff./298; v.773 
ff./307; vil38 ff./123; vi.184 
ff./131; vi.186 ff./112; vi.201 ff. 
/309; vi.214 ff./311; vi.443 ff. 
/124; vi.625 f£./113; vi.637 ff. 
/301; vi.646 ff./303; vi.710 ff. 
/1323; vii.334 ff./273; vii432 ff. 
/313; vii.615 ff./114, 289; vii. 
675 ff./315; vii.694 ff./133; vii. 
866 ff./126; viii.5 ff./286; viii. 
487 ff./136; viii.568 ff./137; ix. 
167 ff./139; ix.490 ff./275; x.323 
ff./116 

Lucan’s accuracy in matters geo- 
graphical and historical, 294 ff. 

lustra and castra confused, 305 ff. 


Main cola, 157-201 passim 
Makrina: Gregory’s sister, 3; effect 
of her religious zeal on family, 3, 
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4; statement in Soul and Resur- 
rection, 5; exhortation to “leave 
Platonic chariot,” 9, 12; is copy- 
ing Diotima’s thoughts, 49. See 
also Gregory, Saint Basil 

Middle force of passive forms, 109 
ff. 

Moses, Life of: Gregory’s defense 
of pagan learning in, 10-11; 
cross of blood, 20; view of God, 
35. See also Gregory 

Motivating-temporal relationship, 
160-161, 173, 176, 185, 191-192, 
196, 199, 242 


Narrative relationship, 157-158, 
202, 233, 242-247. See also de- 
scriptive terms such as Complex- 
temporal relationship 

Narrative units, 153-155. See also 
Main cola 

Neo-Platonists: conception of soul, 
23, 24; discussions concerning 
soul known to Gregory, 24; Greg- 
ory’s knowledge of doctrines of, 
26 

Nepos, 237-238 passim 

Nicene faith, Gregory’s arguments 
LOGO 

non, in the sense “(I do) not (say),” 
126 ff. 

Nutting, Herbert C., cited on 
Caesar, B. C. 111.22.4, 154-155 
Nutting, Herbert C., Comments on 
Lucan, 105-117; Second Series, 
119-127; Third Series, 129-141; 
Fourth Series, 249-261; Fifth 
Series, 263-276; Sixth Series, 
277-290; Seventh Series, 291- 

304; Highth Series, 305-318 


oculos vertere, 114, 289 

On Suidas’ Biography of Aristoph- 
anes and the Date of the Second 
Performance of Frogs, 143-151 


so 


etna 
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Origen: attempted to disguise 
Christian doctrine as a philosophi- 
eal system, 1. 48; Gregory knew 
works of, intimately, 2; statement 
that other Christian writers fol- 
lowed Philo, 21; abstracts four 
qualities from matter, 26; con- 
cerning creation of soul, 31, 33 
passim ; introduced Plotinus’ con- 
ception of evil to Cappadocians, 
50; kernel of Gregory’s method of 
exegesis found in works of, 60. 
See also Gregory, Plotinus 


par, in the sense ‘‘(only) equal,” 254 
ff: 

Parenthesis: general use of, in 
Lucan, 269 ff., 298 ff.; involving 
comparative expressions, 297 ff., 
304 


Parenthetie cola. See Subsidiary 
cola 

Perfect passive participle, 190-194, 
201 n. 78, 206, 208, 210, 212, 214— 
215, 219-220, 221, 222-224, 225, 
226, 234, 235, 236, 238, 242-245 
passim 

Periodic sentence structure, 155, 
231 ». 115 

Philo the Jew (Judaeus) : mention- 
ed in Gregory’s essay, 7, and 
known to him, 21, 60; interpre- 
tations followed by Christian 
writers, 21; account of creation, 
30, 33; Gregory’s exegesis of 
Seripture suspicously like that of, 
30, 48; likeness of Gregory’s es- 
say on Psalms to ascent of soul 
of, 39; followed Platonic doc- 
trine, 50, 61; confusion because of 
“Stoic phrases” found in writings 
of, 59; combined Stoical phrase- 
ology with fundamental Plato- 
nism, 60; kernel of Gregory’s 
method of exegesis found in, 60. 
See also Gregory 


Plato: Gregory’s use of philosophy 
of, 2, and his intimate aquaint- 
ance with, 2, 13, 14; references 
to, in Gregory’s writings, 7, 8; 
attack on Eunomius through, 8; 
attack on pagan learning through 
figure drawn from, 11, 16; influ- 
ence of, on Gregory, 12, 15, 20, 34, 
35, 39; allegory of chariot, 12— 
13; the soul an indissoluble unit, 
13, 16; immortality of soul, 13; 
three parts of soul, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 20, 37; reason as bridle of soul, 
17; concessions to soul in Tima- 
eus, 19; each part of soul located 
in different portion of body, 23; 
composite of time in Timaeus, 27 ; 
Gregory’s use of Plato’s definition 
of time, 27; direct quotations 
from, in Gregory’s account of 
creation and departure from doc- 
trine of, 30; concerning creation 
of soul, 30, 31, 32, 33; on develop- 
ment of soul, 32; monism and 
dualism, 33, 49, and influence on 
all ancient writers, 34; notion of 
God obtained from ordered move- 
ment of heavenly bodies, 34; Be- 
ing as at once One and Many a 
favorite parodox of, 38; meta- 
physics of, 41; lover of true 
beauty described by, 43; held to 
doctrine that like knows like, 46, 
47; refuge in dualistic attitude, 
49; statement about Being and 
non-Being, 50; ‘Fall of the Soul,” 
54; laid foundation for explana- 
tion of “practical virtues,” 55; 
concept of pleasure, 55; Christian 
philosophy builded upon, 64. See 
also Gregory; Origen 

Platonic: triple division of soul, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 37; conclusion 
concerning God and man, 22; doe- 
trine, 23, 28, 47, 50; Gregory’s, 
descriptions of God, 35; definition 
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of divinity, 36, 37; discussion of 
the One and the Many, 38; 
monism, 38; Gregory under, in- 
fluence at all times, 47; all, writ- 
ers treated concept of soul’s flight 
from body, 48; translation of, 
doctrines into Christian theology, 
48; matter the source of evil, 50; 
Plotinus attempts to prove non- 
existence of evil on, grounds, 51; 
Gregory’s intimate knowledge of, 
writings, 61; duality, 61; all, at- 
tributes reproduced in Gregory, 
62 


Platonism: Gregory the first Chris- 
tian to import so much, into 
orthodox dogma, 48; no one sins 
willingly, 53; Gregory’s uncon- 
scious admission of, 55; funda- 
mental, of Philo the Jew, 60; 
Gregory’s support and application 
of doctrine of, 62; myths mis- 
taken for true, 64. See also Greg- 
ory; Origen; Philo the Jew 


Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa, 
1-92 

Plotinus: statement concerning the 
soul, 24; striking similarity of 
conclusions between Gregory and, 
24; first to aver that extension is 
a quality, 26; flight of soul from 
body discussed by, 47, 48; devel- 
opment of theory of Evil and 
Matter, 50; attempts to prove 
non-existence of evil on Platonic 
grounds, 51-52. See also Gregory ; 
Plato 

mofev , followed by a question, 95-96 

Posidonius, 13; influenced Gregory 
according to Gronau, 16, 19, 25, 
39, 50; Gregory’s theory of the 
soul equated with that of, 21; be- 
lief of distribution of 
throughout body, 23; used thesis 


soul 
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of attraction of like by like, 45. 
See also Gregory; Origen 

postquam-clause, 173-175, 175 n. 39, 
205, 214-215, 226-227, 228, 230, 
234, 235, 236, 238, 239, 241, 242- 
247 

Predicating Periods, tense of in- 
finitive in, 107 

Present participle, 198-201, 206, 
209, 213-214, 215, 221, 225, 226, 
228, 234, 235, 236, 238, 242, 245, 
247 

Pythagoreans, doctrine of like 
knows like assigned to, by Alein- 
ous, 46 


Questions and their replies in Greek 
tragedy, 94 

qui, in the sense of qualis, 119 ff.; 
cf. 135 ff. 

qui-clause, 182-184, 217, 234, 238, 
245, 246, 247 

quoad-clause, 178, 234, 238 

quod-clause, 178-180, 216, 234, 238, 
24, 246-247 


repraesentatio, in connection with 
contrary to fact thought, 138 
Reversed expressions in Lucan, 303 


Saint Basil, 1; educated at Athens, 
3; forced into church by sister, 3; 
Philo well known to, 7; Euno- 
mius’ attacks upon, 9. See also 
Gregory 

Saint Gregory of Nyssa, The Pla- 
tonism of, 1—92 

Saint Gregory the Thaumaturge, 
Gregory’s estimate of, 10 

Sallust, 237-239 passim 

*Sallust, Bell. Cat. 23.6/108 

Second person singular depersonal- 
ized, 274 ff. 

Sentence building, cumulative: 
main colon, 157, 158; forward 
movement, 157; chronological se- 
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quence of units, 157-158; repeti- 
tion, 158. See also Cumulative 
sentence structure 


Sentence complex, subject of, 255 ff. 


Sentence structure, cumulative: 
phenomena of, 153; main cola, 
157; grammatical main clause, 
159; subordinate clause, 159 ff.; 
participial phrase, 184; ablative 
absolute, 184; perfect passive 
participle, 190; deponent perfect 
participle, 195; present active 
participle, 198; cumulative-com- 
plex sentences, 202 ff.; subordi- 
nate clause as main colon, 203; 
participial phrase as main colon, 
205; subordinate clause and par- 
ticipial phrase as main cola, 210; 
participial colon, 214; two forms 
of subordinate clauses as main 
cola, 217; two forms of partici- 
pial phrases as main cola, 218; 
sentences employing both subordi- 
nate clause and_ participial 
phrase as main cola, 222 ff.; three 
forms of participial phrase as 
main cola, 229; cumulative struc- 
ture as criterion of narrative dis- 
course, 233; conspectus of narra- 
tive relations exhibited by main 
cola, 242 ff. 

Sentence structure of disjointed 
type, 275 ff. 

servire, meanings of, 308 

simul atque-clause, 173-175, 234, 
238, 244 

sine vulnere, special sense of, 112 

Singular and plural in speeches, 
258 ff. 

Socrates: definition of true astron- 
omy, 41; speech in Phaedo about 
soul purified of evil, 49; doubts 
of young, regarding base or com- 
mon things, 51 


Spilman, Mignonette, Cumulative 
Sentence Building in Latin His- 
torical Narrative, 153-247 

Stoics: influence on Gregory, 18, 47; 
location of soul, 23; Gregory’s at- 
titude toward soul not that of, 
25; scientific doctrine of, con- 
tained in Gregory’s essays on Six 
Days and The Making of Man, 
25; elements separating Gregory 
from, 26; scientific material 
known to Gregory, 30; necessity 
for Providence deduced from or- 
der of universe by, 34; criticism 
of Stoics’ ascents of the soul, 45; 
Gregory used handbooks of Pla- 
tonists rather than of, 61. See 
also Gregory; Plato 

Subject of sentence, complex, 255 ff. 

Subsidiary cola, 170-172, 175 n. 39, 
177 n. 43, 178 n. 45, 180 n. 49 and 
n. 51, 201 n. 78, 236 

Suetonius, 237-239 passim 

Suidas, biography of Aristophanes, 
143 ff.; lexicon of, 143 


Temporal relationship, 163-164, 
74, 177, 187, 193, 196, 199) 207, 
243-244 

tete, use of this strengthened form, 
317 

Three Emendations: Euripides’ 
Electra 657-658; Aristophanes’ 
Wasps 1115, Birds 1681, 93-104 


wbi-clause, 173-174, 175 n. 39, 205, 
214-215, 226-227, 230, 234, 235, 
236, 238, 241, 242 

ut-clause, 173-175, 214-215, 234, 
238, 242 

ut-(consecutive)-clause, 181-182, 
216, 234, 238, 245 


Verb, causative force of, 114 ff., 290 
Vocative, inexactly used, 277 ff. 


Xenocrates, doctrine of the soul, 24 
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